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FOREWORD 


This  bo(^  is  OBS  of  s  sraies  of  ooontnr  hsadbooks  dwigiMd  for  use 
by  \]snK»s  who  hsr«  used  for  such  bsekgrotmdinfoniistkm.  Thssm- 
is  on  objoctive  dsscription  of  eontcmporsry  nsti<HutI  socistksy 
focnsiAf  on  bs;^  socisl,  soonomie  snd  political  institnticHis.  Treat- 
meat  is  intended  to  be  com)H«hensiTe  rather  than  exhaustive.  The 
studies  an  introdnctory,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  readw  will  have 
reo  mrae  to  many  other  soorces  for  mom  detailed  information  in  areas 
of  ^tecial  intMesL  Extensive  bibliographies  are  indnded  for  this 
purpose. 

The  antlim  have  reached  certain  conclusions  oo!K;afiung  the  diarac- 
ter  of  the  society  today  and  the  kinds  and  direction  of  diange  which 
appear  possiUe  w  probable  within  the  near  futon;  interi»etive  judg¬ 
ments  an  their  sole  reeponsfoility.  The  study  is  in  no  sense  a  plea 
for  any  qMcial  point  of  view,  or  a  recommendation  for  any  specific 
policy.  Its  ocmtcnts  represent  the  views  of  the  Foreign  Arts  Studies 
Division  of  the  Special  OpmwtioDs  Besearch  Office,  The  American 
University,  and  should  not  be  considered  as  having  official  or  definitive 
Department  of  the  Army  approval  either  expressed  or  implied. 

The  users  of  this  worir  riiould  consider  it  not  as  a  final  product  but 
as  a  basis  for  further  rernarch  to  fill  gaps  in  the  present  study.  The 
authors’  omclusicHis  an  subject  to  modification  in  the  light  of  new 
develoiunents  and  informatics.  Readers  am  accordingly  urged  to 
submit  cmnments  correcting  errors  of  fact  or  interpretation,  filling 
indicating  gape  of  information  and  suggesting  changes  as  noay  be 
appropriate. 

Omunents  should  be  addressed  to — 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Military  Opentions 
ATTN:  OPSSW 
Department  of  the  Army 
Washington,  D.C.  20S10 


PREFACE 


CMombU's  importance  in  Ladn  America  neolts  not  inesafy  from  ita 
strategic  loeatkm  but  also  from  the  wri|^  whirii  the  coimtxy  carriee 
in  hemispheric  relatkms  gecmallj.  Despite  its  tradkkmaDj  with¬ 
drawn  posHi'm  with  reflect  to  urtenmtkiial  nMtan^  Golocdbm*s  intsl- 
leetnal  and  eoltoral  leaderriiip  among  countries  riuuring  its  hiymic 
bttitage  makes  its  statns  and  stabil^  eqweian^  significant  to  tiw 
rest  of  the  henuqdiete  and,  therewith,  to  the  rest  of  the  worid. 

Attention  is  focnaed  upon  the  ooontrj^  donaestic  affain  and  its 
effmt  to  achieme  internal  stai^ty.  The  society  has  long  been  char- 
aeterised  pronoonond  social  riearage  and  attendant  aril  strife, 
and  the  moduM  openmdi  agreed  iqRm  hj  the  eontendiag  major  politi¬ 
cal  parties  fw  alternation  in  offcs  has  not  resdred  ths  nnderiymg 
ressons  for  diasffoetion  uid  dusmity.  AHhoai^  ths  goffcrmmnt  has 
bom  ensbled  to  function  in  s  stsUe  msnnar  for  semsl  jeais,  hos¬ 
tility  betwem  dasses  uhI  sodsl  grou|»ng|i  hss  oontinuBd  to  find 
expression  in  riclence.  And  wideeprssd  rsooptirity  to  eodrsrae  msaa- 
nree  aimed  at  counteracting  the  traditional  monopdy  of  priril^gs 
and  power— a  receptirity  ex[doited  I7  Cohan  propagsnda  as  well  as 
donestic  extremists— ten^  to  make  Colombia^  internal  order 
precarious.  At  the  same  time,  the  more  optimiatie  signs  implkit  in 
an  expanding  eocmomy  and  in  oAdal  programs  initiated  to  meet 
social  and  ectmomic  needs  typical  not  only  of  Colombia  but  of  the 
entire  continnit  serve  as  reinim^ni  of  the  country^  potential  aa  a 
model  for  constroctive  sodd  and  economic  devdopment. 

This  bode  attempts  to  answer  the  need  hw  a  oomprdienaive  stod^ 
of  the  entire  society  of  this  pivoml  country.  The  literature  hithrato 
availabe  <ni  Col<Hnbia  has  oemsit  ted  largely  of  specialiaed  studiea  of 
certain  aspects  of  the  society  or  of  rathm*  sweeping  and  often  im- 
preesicmistic  accounts.  This  book  is  not  deigned  to  supplant  eitho* 
type,  although  it  has  drawn  <m  both,  hot  ndher  to  provide  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  information  in  a  single  volume  covering  the  whole  national 
society,  interpretatiems  and  judgments  have  not  been  avokkd,  but 
are  offered  tmtativelj  as  befits  research  done  wHbaut  benefit  of  fidd 
study. 

E^lish  usage  is  based  on  W^nter^M  New  Intematiomd  Dietionmy 
of  the  English  Langmge  (2d  ed.,  unabridged).  Spanish  usage  fd- 
lows  Vdiiiquex,  A  New  Pronowteing  Dietumarg  of  the  Spamish  md 
English  Languages  (AppleUm-Century-Crofta,  New  Toi^  IMO). 
Spanish  wor^  and  phnm  have  been  employed  in  the  text  only 
where  satisfactory  English  equivaloQts  are  laddng  and  are  defined 
at  their  first  i^pearanoe. 
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SECTION  L  SOCIOLOGICAL  BACKCSBOUND 


casNisAL  cHARACin  w  IBB  socnenr 


Thft  Bipditts  of  06loBfan|  mm  of  iiiipMAnfc  iliflM  wMih 
OMifid  ftoM  tlM  SjpoaiA  eokoiil  M^iiOi  ii  IommA  k  At  BMd^ 
MMt  port  of  ooatiMBfc  of  SaaA  Immim  m  tko  m|^  of 
noftlMtm  iadM.  Hi  pt^idolka  of  MOf^  li  affitai  k  iUalilol 


tOM  of  Mbnd  vhilo  and  Mitt  Uaod  {mmtim)  ft  ■liifo 

ttd^ftSi/S»«A^kgttoriff 

ftwroM  oftd  _  tlM  looftr  bfolft  Tkt  poprikitt  k  ottMft* 

ftnM  ift  tbo  ttilini  hiriihttk  oad  in  tho  SmTSm  Itklk 


Tkt  MotwTi  plaifti  (IkftM)  on  kipfjr  ttfrkndfy  In  Ittott  Mtir 
talitt  liioNfKo  Httkd.  ir  ' '  pnMftfc  otnli  ^  k(k> 

noiogy,  thuy  affovf  oos^ontholy  tttU*  fttkd  for  oettOMk 

bKIMuRBuOB* 

Oohtthkn  cokuo  kw  kigaly  bow  mniihd  by  tko  Hiiyonk  tift- 
ditioB  and  tha  dnminant  BoMaa  CbUwik  faith.  Baagiy  aU  tha 
pofwktioft  bafaftfi  to  ^  Oatiwlk  Chorda,  aad  tha  pottafcl  appM 
aai^MBt  of  aookty  in  paiticakr  k  dovotod  to  prittnitftt  of 
tba  Hkpanic  eoltnnd  inh«ritaaea. 

^NUB^  k  tba  suun  langnaga  <rf  the  oomitvy.  Somo  Infian  kn- 
gnafM  art  qiokcn  by  paripharal  Indian  poepka,  and  from  thak 
qpaach  aone  t^tiinanta  havo  boon  added  to  the  Tooahalaty  of  tha 
national  langnaga.  li^isna  bara,  bowovw,  incinaaini^  adapted 
Spuiidi  or  baTi  beeome  bilingaal. 

Tba  B^pnblie  baa  a  onitaiy  atractora,  aataWiahad  in  1816,  aa  a 
prodnet  of  the  pwiod  after  tha  aehkfanaiit  of  kdapaadanea  in  1819, 
dnrinf  which  there  were  fzeqnent  altoRiatiooi  batwett  Tariona  dir 
gioM  of  oonfMeratioa  aad  eentraliaatioo.  The  patten  of  gotten* 
mantel  orgaaiaction  ia  an  amalgam  of  Enropoaa  and  United  Statei 
modala  aa  well  aa  of  the  cokmkl  backgrorad.  Thrani^^at  the  oe«n> 
tryk  hktoiy  the  Bonan  Oadiolio  Oaxrtk  aad  Ha  taaehingi  haeo 
ptodoeed  a  body  of  eooMton  TahMa  On  the  other  hai^  dm  kma 
of  dnrrch-atata  rdatkna  haa  ahnqn  bean  a  dirfatfo  fbete  in  na- 
tknud  Ufa. 

AHhoofk  wane  coneeiaioiii  kttt  baa  made  to  dMaocratialBf  kfft* 
aeae  in  thk  eataxy,  the  maaaaa  are  donakakd  poUdeally  by  dm 
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vliito  nli«g  cko.  A  growiaf  naddk  cImk  ii  iaavtiimi^  aUt  to 
Mfc  ■•  ft  bfttwftkift  wfifm  ftud  lowtr  knrali,  bat  tbft  loeiftl  oHar 
tea  bKB  chftiftetaM  I7  ft  graak  giH»  UlMi  ft  pmOqftd  gnip 

aai  <te  ftMOi  fli  tte  popfttetkia. 

A.  teoMl  acid  ita^  atHwtftgft  oi  aoekly  tea  n—ltftd  iraai  tte 
titefttin  ftf  ft:ittetl^  off«r  omtariia  bf  Ite  bum  gnmp  of  pto^ 
vte  teftoft  tteir  uMoaftfc  back  to  tte  ftfftfftteadMftf  ftftd  to  tte  kadMft 
ol  toft  a«dj  wplnratlnM  Moraoiar,  CdwWna,  whoaft  pctoe^ 
oaton  of  aoltim  aad  fteoftoftaic  intwt  wm  naoto  frofta  too  aa 
mi  diBwftk  «f  fteoaa  fna  aaiitewni^  onteria,  tea  fiiaaad  a 
ftaaraatifft  ealtoal  tiaditka,,  aaiimiiif  tot  ^atj  to  lahitoift  toa 
pftrilp  ti  fipaslto  apmsk  m  tte  Iter  Waid  aad  tbrir  iatetitad 
Kip^taditka. 

dltbaa^  nemOj  laeaaaaf  adatriateatka  aad  of 

tiaaifnatafkB  ladStka  teia  jatoBdaoad  a  djaiaiam  iteo  too 
aatkaal  aaaoiy,  it  atill  mmam  brnrOj  mpmdmt  ca  toa  giowiag 
afaoia.  Oodha  ptka  aa  toa  aoild  aaxtet  teaa  a  gaat  alMt  oa 
toa  CVdnabiaa  aoMj  aaaoa^j  aad  m  tot  aoekpalitkal  fonta  aet- 
ii^  apoa  toa  gotanaMot  Oa  toa  otter  tead,  toaj  teat  a  lala- 
tinij  Bhmor  ateet  oa  tte  laift  nmimr  of  aatebtoaet  iaamn  aad 
afriealtnal  aorian  vte  doarinate  tte  rand  acaaa. 

Tte  aaad  to  cbaafi  tte  patian  of  laad  owaaniiip,  import  agri- 
oatenal  p^odoetoat  mato^  and  tocflitato  aoeial  aad  aoonoaik 
aaobOity  tea  dardopad  iato  a  political  toetor  whidi  no  gomninant 
or  poiitkal  pai^  can  orariook.  Steulaxly,  farther  espaoBoa  aad 
iBodaniaatka  of  iadoatzy  and  teaaqMMrtatka,  batter  {daaninf  aad 
ooofdmatom  ca  a  kag-tann  baak  for  tte  aatira  aconoaiy  bara  ba> 
ooBM  aaartiala  on  itoidi  tte  anocaa  or  faihira  of  tte  goraRunant 
may  depend. 

Oeogr^ihy  fragmenta  tte  fcca  of  tte  eoantzy ;  aodal  aad  acoaomk 
geaaralizatiooa  aaldom  apply  to  tte  ocnntry  aa  a  whole.  Begkna 
difar  eoHnrally,  ethnicaUy  end  in  their  acoiMniie  orgaaixation  aad 
oendidon.  Perriatent  regional  idmtitiaa  and  rmlriaa  inrolre  intanaa 
fealinga  of  compatition  aad  eren  atrong  MMntaMnt  The  improTo- 
ment  of  traaqiortation  aad  ocnunonicadon  hna  only  recently  bogon 
to  hare  ea  effect  on  aach  mtanaa  tegionaliam. 

At  the  coat  of  generatkna  of  eiril  atrife  tte  political  onitf  of  tte 
coontry,  relating  region  to  region,  gnnp  to  groap,  and  inrty  to 
par^,  waa  reluctantly  aoo^ited.  Bat  political  unity  did  not  remore 
or  orerooma  phyakal  and  aoeial  condUiona  of  fragmentation. 

Colombia  hM  fira  oontigoooa  neighbors :  Venezuela,  Ecnador,  Pern, 
Brasil  and  Panama,  Panama  was  a  part  of  tte  Bapablic  until  1918 
whan,  by  a  revolation  which  tte  United  Btatea  aapportad  out  of 
daeira  to  boild  a  canal,  :t  gainad  its  ind^^andenoe.  Tte  proximity 
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ol  tb»  PkaaBft  CSaari  fhem  Cnhadbia  vwy  don  to  om  of  tlM 
politieo-fiqgi^yoil  poiats  m  dio 

I^dorical  idtkws  wkk  Vnonwit  lad  Icnodv  hovo  bon  par* 
tieiikdj  dofo;  tlNar  van  of  tfaantkn  tnm  %afai  van  ala^ 
nlatadi  aa  paita  of  a  dii^  ^  ^  Sndv  Bolfm:  Allir 

Ubvratiosi  the  tkna  foni^  parta  oi  a  giaatag  tapdblie,  bat  difiai* 
tin  of  iatawita  at  vaH  at  bartitn  of  gtogtapby  oaanf  Atn  to 
ttpania. 

Fan  Imdan  m  Cdoaalaa  lor  otal^  a  dhoti  itiartant  akaif  tta 
Aaiaaoa  Bioar.  naaanovpniaelMvof  Odkoahiaalamtay  vMrih 
zaadMt  tha  ritar  at  tbit  po^  vat  tha  caan  of  aa  anaii  onfHit 
hdvttB  tha  tvD  ooaatritt  m  the  aat|y  MOh  arfm  Fan  aMaafiai 
to  taka  dta  tarxiteiy.  Thia  vat  oolp  aaa  apaavit  ha  a  hidMy  of  ida- 
Am*  img  thaa  oordiaL  Tha  oitoadad  *«<»— »***^  ^Hbiah  Oalaahhia 
ahana  vith  Kvdl  nma  thioagh  reKnapkahia  tanJtaaj  and  haa  ad> 
doai  iaodoad  tha  tvo  ndioaa  ia  dooa  lalatiaaiu 

By  Tirtse  of  ita  deaa  aeoaoBne  aad  pditkol  nlatian  vhh  dia 
CSarffibaaa  ana,  CoToaahaa  k  vitally  iahaKootad  hi  aiaSiaiin 
of  tha  Nfion  a^  aaaaitioa  to  asqr  thraat  la  ha  aaeasHy.  Ikdtoaaa- 
Doaue  afdion,  for  aacaais^  din^  aad  topognphie  faalan  ndki 
dw  OoloednaB  eoanoaiy  both  coeiplianaaitmy  aad  oaaapothin  vift 
napaet  to  othar  paita  of  tha  Oaiihhooa  ana,  aad  aay  apnttiag 
devakiNBin  aiacta  Oohaabia.  ffiaukdy,  hi  tha  pdhkal  naha,  a 
danger  such  aa  that  pooed  by  Caatro's  ia  moia  kaady  fdt  by 
mny  OhanbiaBa  than  by  cHhana  of  tha  non  MBwti  paita  of  lalhi 
Ameriea. 

DMfnte  ha  poahioii  data  to  tha  atnt^gie  Uthnna  of  Faaaaai  aad 
tha  Oaribbean  eaatar  of  tho  vaatom  hmagthara,  Cokeahiah  aotha 
mvohnomnt  in  vorid  af  ain  baa  ban  dig^  a^  laondy.  Tha 
gonmiMni  and  paopla  ban  pwoTad  tbair  datadaant  fraa  i^obtl 
oondicta  and  t^ppnad  any  diqiodtioD  ca  tha  part  of  otimr  povan  to 
intoima  in  their  mtaraal  aflain.  Tha  oonhxy  naiataiaad  a  poiky 
of  neotraUty  daring  Worid  H'ar  I,  of  linitad  balMgiirncy  doiag 
Wmrld  War  n,  and  of  direct  invdvanMnt  k  tha  Kotm  War.  Thk 
riaing  cnrve  of  partkipatioii  in  world  amta  hn  ban  kigify  faiTol- 
nntaiy,  bat  there  k  Ihtk  inclination  to  diiih  growing  reapondhiHtko 
in  the  United  Nation  and  Organintkn  of  Anariean  SMea. 

Tbe  conntcy  still  seeks  to  prasarra  soma  of  ha  fonaar  datadimant, 
bat  competing  ideologies  incmain^y  readi  the  amm  of  ha  ptopk. 
The  threat  of  Caba’a  foreign  pdky  and  tbe  hitanial  reapaom  to  it 
have  dramatisad  tha  ponbility  that  oataka  hdinnen  m^  npaat 
hmgetanding  social  arrangements  and  jaopaidin  tiia  pcaitkn  of  tha 
priaint  rnling  ehn. 

The  rnling  daaa  k  largely  nnhad  n  to  veins  aad  hharaata,  al- 
tbo<g[h  a  ftor  of  its  memhm  aasoeiata  thamailvia  whh  ranldienaiy 
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ionn  Moit  of  ks  MBriMft  nm  eoi^dn^  thtt  ooty  Biaor  caMM* 
iioot  Mtd  bt  aodo  to  froviaf  daMadt  fa  ftfom.  71»  MBtbl 
iiwtity  of  todr  valoM  t&d  intwato  has  ftoqoMitly  ban  nvaalad 
bi  too  fonoafioB  of  batocparty  coolkiam,  moat  raeantly  in  too  Na- 
tinaal  ftoot  Otwanwat,  for  too  ptipoa  of  nendng  an  otro- 
ooatitotMnal,  atronf-man  fonn  of  ^oTonunent  a  revdatknarj 
tonoto  ina  baloo. 

Timo  ■oin  iaaa  baa  afadered  diaafiMaienta  befcooa  tba 
lAaal  and  OoBaarratba  Portia  the  digna  of  intiina^  of  dmidi* 
rtato  wlartona,  toa  degrae  of  caitraHatioa  of  the  political  oedcr* 
and  too  dagia  of  goanunent  ragolaton  of  eoooomie  eoteriHia  or 
afora  of  too  oooDOBie  order.  Ibo  impatant  fact  ia  that  the  diia* 
mm  baa  baa  of  dogaa  and  baa  near  baa  anflcMPtly  wide  to 
afodfh  toa  oarriding  oooridaratkn  that  tba  nppa  daa  maintain 
bo  dooBinaat 

Ankong  tba  faeton  eraating  {naaarea  within  the  traditkoal  aorial 
order  ba  baa  tba  dealopnent  of  indnatriali«at.ion  whidi  baeama 
iiifiaainglj  dgnidcant  after  Worid  War  IL  One  affect  ba  baa 
a  iaquoanaot  in  living  rtandarda  for  many  people.  Sadi  a 
aaoeliontia  of  copditkca  ba  bad  a  beneficial  effect  a  tike  natiab 
baaltb  and  wnD^baing,  both  pbyrical  and  moral,  but  it  ba  aho  bad 
ka  negmtiva  oooaaqnencaa.  The  atidpatioiia  of  the  peopb  baa  baa 
goidpenad,  making  it  more  diiiealt  to  maintain  the  social  coutida 
tradition  ha  sopported.  ILneover,  social  imbalances  occur  a 
toa  dynamism  of  indnstrialiatia  altas  both  tba  physical  and  sodal 
landscape. 

Beonsa  industry  ha  attracted  many  and  because  dvil  diarader 
ba  driven  more  into  the  dtieB,  an  underemployed  urban  probtariat 
ba  bean  growing.  But  nnfavoraUe  aootmmk  and  social  status  make 
it  SQsc^p^da  to  disruptive  pditkal  influences.  Tba  growto  of  indim* 
try  ha  acodsrated  the  growth  of  what  is,  by  economic  standards, 
a  middle  daas  by  making  {dace  tor  increa^  numbers  of  small 
entrepreneurs,  dMfkaepers,  managers,  and  govammat  and  other 
wbitOHOoUar  wwtMS.  The  uppw  aotmomie  rtratum  of  the  middle 
daas,  however,  which  indudes  professional  peopk  ad  soma  atra> 
prensurs,  is  founded  a  and  ha  the  social  concepts  ad  aqiirations 
of  the  erioUo  elite  (ooknial-bcnn  whites),  from  whose  less  proeper- 
ous  members  it  derived  its  beginnings.  Tl»  recent  ad  gradual,  but 
increasing,  atranoa  into  aconomie  middle-class  stata  of  members 
of  the  mutito  group  is  viewed  with  soda!  su^ickn  aini  rductantly 
aooqked.  Becaoa  of  tba  sodal  gn*,  the  apad^  of  the  middle  daas 
to  Cleats  a  new  politieal  consensa  is  limited.  Without  a  sodal  eon- 
sensua,  k  runs  the  risk  of  disruption  by  leftist  toross  coming  frocn 
the  moN  intsUsetoaliasd  within  its  own  ranks. 
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In  thtt  imxWninMitly  potitkal  aoeiety  the  praidenqr  e  ipeekl 
significeaee  ae  n  symbol  of  aetionel  nnity.  At  (pan  thne  k 
ryweenta  the  perticalnr  unnfHMnte  that  hare  hem  to  eeaa* 
poae  national  diSermoM.  The  ezecntive  ia  the  moat  powerful  polid* 
cal  figure  in  the  ooontxy.  From  the  atam^Mint  of  pas^  adTaataga, 
eontnd  of  the  oCoe  ia  imperatiTe.  When  a  ain|^  P*it]p  haa  eoat- 
trolled  the  preodengr,  the  ofioe  haa  often  hem  need  to  emah  the 
capacity  of  the  <^^>a8itioa  party  to  engage  in  pcditkal  actiTi^r.  Sndb 
attempts  have  always  resulted  ia  cavil  strife,  nsaally  omdndsd  by  a 
return  to  oonrtitatkmal  processes,  sometimes  means  of  a  coalitiim, 

In  late  1961,  Preskknt  Alberto  Lleras  Gamatgo  was  the  lyhol 
of  the  Natkmal  Front,  a  coalition  of  liberals  and  CiWMisiiatiwa 
formed  to  ovuoome  the  destructive  forces  of  the  civil  strife  vriikh 
prevailed  in  the  eariy  1950%  (see  dL  2,  Historical  Setting;  A.  21, 
Political  Dynamics).  Alfonso  Ldpea  Michf.lafn,  leader  of  the  Mflfvi- 
mimto  do  Becnperacion— MBL— (Ifoveaaent  for  libanl  Beeovery) 
wpreaenteil  the  leftist  Liberals  who  tended  to  sympathiaa  wilb 
Cuban  Fidd'amo.  Such  figures  as  Laureano  QAnes  and  Hariaao 
Ospina  F£res  represented  Conservative  pontions  with  reapact  to 
naticmalian,  programs  of  social  reform  and  the  denrabiliQr  of  the 
Natkmal  Fmt. 

The  party  structures  which  support  the  national  eseentive,  sathsr 
in  single-party  governments  or  in  coalitioos,  are  dominated  I7  an 
elite  group  but  extend  downward  throush  the  whole  society.  AD 
climes  and  levels  in  the  society  are  ^lit  hy  party  aUegianoe.  Par¬ 
sons  are  bom  on  their  paitioular  party  lev^  and,  with  saaoe  varia¬ 
tions,  aaauine  that  their  party  protects  and  serves  their  ooeial  inter- 
eats  regardleaa  of  status  or  clam 

Only  once  has  a  man  closely  linked  with  the  pec^le  been  a  serious 
contender  for  national  exeentive  power,  Jorge  E3i6cer  Qaitfin  who 
was  aamsainated  on  April  9, 1948.  The  mnrder  set  off  the  Bogotaao 
— ^violmt  riote  and  civil  diatutbancce  in  Bogoti  and  other  placan 
ffis  name  remains  in  the  minds  of  Colombians  as  a  reminder  of  the 
possibility  that  political  power  may  in  the  future  beomne  more  dif¬ 
fused.  TIm  pditical  experiment  of  1958  to  1967,  directed  by  Quatavo 
Rojas  Pinilla,  began  as  an  army  decision  to  remove  the  dictatorriiip 
of  Leureeno  Q^nee  but  then  evdved  Hs  own  Peronist-ifaMKist  type 
of  dictatorship  linking  the  army  and  the  people  in  an  alliance  sfainst 
the  elite.  The  reluctance  of  the  militaiy  forow  to  partkipete  ia 
sndi  political  experiments,  ss  well  as  tha  pt^tical  gancharia  of  Bofaa, 
makes  a  r^Mtition  of  hia  repme  unlikely. 

The  central  factor  in  Colombian  life  is  the  administrative  qralem 
operating  under  the  executive.  In  effect  the  traditional  paitim  fona 
part  of  this  power  stmeture  sad  other  social  Mganimtkam,  hadbd- 
ing  tha  Church,  rmnforoe  it.  Colombia  achieves  Hs  unitj  mainty  om 
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thk  bant.  Hm  elito  prattfres  it*  oUtot  uui  Um  priril^  of  oztnct* 
mg  tho  ooutiy’a  vmIUi  lor  ite  own  banefit  throu^  its  manipolntkm 
ol  tba  •dauniitntm  mnchinwy.  In  this  oontert,  the  ermad  ft»oaa 
(inehidinf  the  polka),  the  Quuch  and  the  educatkmal  ajatem  era 
aD  ama  of  thk  aainority  eontroL 

The  national  lagklatm  k  aabcwdinate  to  the  national  encutiTa 
and  adminktratiaa  apparatus.  Althon^  it  is  important  in  the 
coarse  of  a  politieal  career  to  gain  membeiship  in  it,  as  a  body  it  has 
nerar  aetpured  the  prestige  of  many  other  laxative  bodks  in  other 
oonatitittke&i  qrstems.  It  has  serred  on  occasion  as  a  sort  of  fonun 
of  rklMioe,  wit^  which  political  rirals  have  been  able  to  fight  with- 
osA  resenting  to  the  streets.  A  cemstitiitiemal  requirement  that  it 
meet  coca  a  year  has  symbolised  an  effort  to  maintain  smne  control 
over  the  executive.  But  its  power  to  enact  lepslatiim  and  constitn- 
tkmal  amerndments  is,  in  fact,  a  power  to  formalise  what  has  alrea^ 
been  decided  elsewhue.  Its  positive  power  to  ctmtrol  the  executive 
and  administrative  apparatus  is  stripy  limited,  although  it  may 
effectively  obatrucL 

At  times  in  the  country’s  history,  in  both  coi<mial  times  and  sinee 
indqMsidenoe,  the  Churdi  has  been  in  a  poaition  to  exert  a  dominant 
inflnence  within  society.  This  was  compatible  with  both  Spanish 
tradition  and  Catholic  doctrine.  On  the  other  hand,  tiie  Chui^  has 
often  been  subject  to  attack  when  the  Government  has  been  oontrdled 
by  those  who  believe  in  the  separation  of  Church  and  state  and  in 
t^  secularisation  of  educatkm. 

Colombia  is  a  part  of  Christian,  in  particular  Catholic,  dvilixa- 
ti<m,  but  the  dei^  of  religious  conviction  anxmg  many  Colombians 
is  very  sli^t.  Religion  provides  an  environment  of  social  manners. 
Althou^  practically  all  regard  themselves  as  good  Catholics,  many 
people,  particularly  of  the  upper  class,  are  nominal  Church  members. 
They  participate  in  religious  holidays  They  seek  tlm  Church’s  sac- 
rammits  at  birth,  marriage,  death  and  on  other  occasions.  But  they 
adhere  only  casually  to  its  fundamental  moral  or  doctrinal  preadi- 
ments. 

The  procem  of  industrialisaticfi  and  econmnic  expansion  will  con¬ 
tinue  at  a  relatively  rapid  pace;  so  will  the  population  explosion. 
Dmpite  smne  improvement  in  general  living  conditions,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  the  beneficial  effects  of  expanding  enmomic  activity  can 
keep  pace  with  the  miseries  that  accompany  rapid  population  growth 
unless  the  ruling  class  recognizes  that  the  old,  rigidly  maintained 
social  order  does  not  permit  a  sufficiently  rational  and  equitable  dis¬ 
tribution  of  human  satisfactions.  At  the  same  time,  unless  the  people 
accept  evoluti(Hiary  reform,  their  ca|»city  for  revolutionary  change, 
to  which  their  temper  has  always  been  responsive,  wiU  merely  have 
been  increased. 


CHAPTER2 

mSTORICAL  SETTING 

Pramt-day  Colombia  k  the  outfrowth  of  coMtal  mttk> 

ments  made  moB  after  the  dkoovary  of  tha  K«w  World.  Tba  ftnt 
Spaniards  wars  lad  Aknso  da  Ojada  (or,  sobm  eoatand,  Bodrigo 
da  Basddas)  idm  diaoofatad  tba  Guajira  Pminaala  in  IMO  'iHtik 
traveling  wastwazd  from  what  is  now  Vcossada.  For  soma  tima 
tbareaftar,  the  prooeas  of  dnoorerj,  ocmqpieat,  and  auhm>|iwt  aattla- 
ment  oonthraad  wakward  akng  the  ooaat  After  tha  coastal  faaam 
ware  aatablidkad,  the  oonqnast  began  of  the  ragged  nortWn  Andean 
hinterland  whk^  became  the  donunant  phjaieal  inftamoa  in  the 
deaelopment  of  tha  Kingdom  of  New  Qranada  (OolondMa).  AI- 
thoogb  governed  by  Spain,  this  area  remained  one  of  the  most  mo> 
latad  of  all  the  Spanidi  taritmies  in  the  New  World.  Even  more 
than  in  New  Spain  (Mezko)  and  Peru,  the  pt^palatkn  oantara, 
except  those  on  the  ooaat,  were  located  on  iaoUtad  plataana  and  in 
remote  valleys  (see  2). 

Hw  area  runained  under  Spanish  rale  until  the  Napolaooie  nananit 
on  Spain  provided  the  opportunity  for  movements  seeking  independ¬ 
ence.  Completa  independence  frau  Spain  was  at  first  sou^  only 
ngkm  by  region;  the  province  of  Cartagena  was  the  first  to  deidava 
for  c(Hnplete  separatira  fnnn  the  mother  country.  Cedombia^  inde¬ 
pendence  was  confirmed,  although  pockets  of  reeiftanoo  had  aiiba»' 
<]nmUy  to  be  overcome  by  the  victory  of  Siradn  BrdSvar’s  loross  over 
royalists  st  the  battle  of  Boyaci  (1819). 

A  dominant  feature  of  the  new  country  was  the  division  of  a  maall 
ruling  class  of  erioUot  (people  of  Spanish  desount  bom  in  tha  Hew 
World)  from  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  a  cleavage  whkh  hae 
persisted  to  the  present  time.  For  a  time,  it  ^>pcared  that  Odombia 
or  New  Granada  might  have  ctmunon  nationhood  with  Venaaiiala 
and  Ecuador,  but  the  centrifugal  forces  implicit  in  ths  hikory  and 
social  developmmt  of  the  ares  brought  about  their  detachment  and 
the  reduction  of  Colombia  to  the  size  it  maintained  until  1908  when 
Panama,  with  the  assistance  of  the  United  States,  aotpiired  inde¬ 
pendence. 

The  Colombians  first  adopted  a  constitution  in  1881.  Tbs  country 
had  only  short  periods  of  calm  until  1903  when  the  Consnrvative 
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ptitj,  iribidk  M  b«Ni^  aboat  Um  adoption  «f  a  aaonlb  aentlta* 
ticn  in  1M(^  aaecnadad  in  atabaiaiaf  ita  MiAaafty  owr  tha  aaantty 
(aot  di.  19,  Tha  OoMtifational  %dam;  dL  SI,  Pinfidaal  DynMniw). 
Oonaarratina  ink  kaled  mtil  ItW  wim  Tnfii|na  Oh^  Htara  «f 
dM  Libanl  Partj  wao  aketad  Pnddnit. 

Sinoa  tha  tak  aipa(^  daea  tW  iknma  adant^lcikkn, 
Oofenibia  baa  aipnrhnead  a  gnnrkf  akm  atiaffla.  Aadfkt  ala- 
Mnli  ontsida  ^  ralmf  okaa  Imv*  inonaakf^  aom^  aaakl  ki- 
pooffaBMnt;  thif  bana  tandad  to  altaanata  batnaan  Um  bapa  thm 
Ldtkt  libank  nii|bl  daatioj  tba  i^par  akaa  anaopa^y  ad  paaav 
by  paaeafnl  mmm  and  tba  eomrielkn  tbnk  mif  Man  v%a8iaa 
laadioda  ooadd  brin(  abont  neadad  mdannai  Tba  daaa  aonffiat  bin 
b^pt  Lafdat  Libank  airay  fran  4jnank  Itadarabip,  and  baaatkni- 
ktad  Oonaamtin  lapnadon.  It  baa  kd  to  Labanl-Onnawntini 
eoalkiana  roeted  in  aapadiwey  or  aulbaiy  kadan  aaaUdf  bodb  to 
rapreai  Tiohnca  and  to  aaploit  pnblie  diaccotant 

Dnriag  tba  pariod  of  oahatkl  nk,  Spanidi  politieal,  awcnoniie, 

A  oonadona  ^brt  waa  anada  to  pnmtym  tba  ^paniab  aaltaial  bail  v* 
agb,  pntfy  front  an  kcipnka  to  parity  in  a  non 

anTiroantani  in  nbidi  Indian  mdnanca  ari|^  appaar  to  paaa  » 
tbnat,  and  parity  becanaa  kolation  anhannad  tba  aabn  ad  ^  ari#- 
nal  boritafe.  Tba  atraaa  iq^  tba  Baropaan  cynnaetion  acntinnaa, 
aapacialty  amopf  the  nbito  popniatinn. 

Spaniah  pditi*^  mi  nan  aaodifiad  to  init 

the  naoaaritias  of  imparial  oontrol  or  to  maintain  too  doninatian  ad 
l^pannh  aa  oppoaad  to  crioOa  or  nathra  intwaata.  Many  ad  tba  paiki- 
oal  atooaa  and  aqpma  of  goranmant  tranapkntad  fian  Spain  naan 
paan  a  new  itda.  Tba  ericOct  nan  panuttod  to  paitieipBto  in  tba 
govaming  procam  onty  at  tba  numkapal  kaal  and  tbarakn  gainad 
IHtk  aj^tarianoa.  Trek  waa  ako  k^pt  k  tba  banda  of  toa  Spanbb 
gornnmant  aoting  throoib  paakinfam  (tboaa  born  in  too  Enrimi 
Pwinaala)  who  ware  its  aga^  in  tba  Haw  World. 

Colonial  gorarnnieat  waa  based  on  polkkol  and  aoekl  iaaqiialitj, 
hagiimhtg  with  the  social  dktinctioo  hatwaan  pwriaiWam  and 
crloOM  and  eontinning  tbrooid^  tba  dktmetiona  batwmn  aaaariaao 
(paraona  of  mixed  whits  and  Ltdkn  bkod),  makttoaa,  Indiana,  and 
aambot  (paraona  of  Indian  and  negro  blood).  JSMoamk  and  aoekl 
as  wall  as  racial  htton  cams  into  pkj  as  «itaria  of  grarp  diCsm- 
tiation  and  oftan  found  axpraarion  in  kw  (aaa  dL  4, 1M««  Orotpa)- 
From  the  aaiiiaot  timaa  Spantrii  kw  raoogniaad  and  pt  ataatod  the 
iutitatian  of  darmy,  abi^  waa  fonmlty  abriiabad  onty  in  Ifiy 
1851.  Ita  dkappearanoa  did  not  dtanga  tba  wkk  diaargnae  b^ 
twan  tba  many  krik  of  tho  d^reaaad  nnanfnnduaad  tmmm  batow 
and  tba  few  priTikgad  who  ntk  at  tba  top. 


8oom1  ilntiiealaaM  uid  kfri  hwqMilHaMi  hum  bam  iaooa^atlUt 
wiA  tba  d  dwaoenitk  pditieal  pfoeaii.  TiMirBaait 

oaMBtfti  tfpraaiinm  hss  bem  giart  guK  ImIwmb  tht  aooBwie 
bavUi^  of  tbo  low  dam  and  tko  frogowt  opoknot  of  Hfb  of  Um 
i9Pir  doa. 

IfoBj  M— bow  of  tin  potantiol  zvliof  gzwp  iHw  lod  ba  tho  atrof • 
1^  for  indnwcMkttoo  woro  doaply  iaapfoiaid  ly  tbo  t»md|deo  of  tho 
ABMrioHi  aad  FncMh  rwolatkwe,  hat  tbur  noiitrial  intaratii  eos* 
ikted  vid^  and  oftaa  pnrrailod  of«r,  tbour  intalloctiial  prindpha 
vim  poUlkal  otrila  appawad  to  thraatao  tbaar  aodal  poailMiM. 
TWafcre,  poriianMtoxy  fcnaii,  naapomMa  minktrin,  wriUaa  earn- 
adtgtwBB  with  gworantoad  ehil  and  pditkal  aad  popokr 

alettknit  hara  ofka  baan  maaipohttod  bj  tha  nlmf  fiw 

tha  pcaouratuB  of  ita  own  intoiiarta.  Tha  ^aoaai  eaetatoad  in  tVa 
conatitational  otdar  haaa  ban  maaiw  of  kaapiaf  d»  ralad  dodk. 

THE  C0!«NJ18T 

Tha  praaBnca  of  Chriatephar  Cohnnboa  in  l^pain  aaakint  aid  to  ihad 
a  MOW  wa  POttto  to  tha  Orient  ooaneidad  with  tha  rakata  of  %nahii 
anaa|{ka  aftar  final  TietoKy  ofar  the  Moon  in  Chranada.  Dnrinf  tha 
laeoaqnad  of  tha  Xbamn  Beninanla,  tha  S^wniaxda  had  eoua  to  thidc 
of  anitial  adtantera  aa  in  tha  nonnal  ordn  of  thinga.  Tha  aoccna 
fnl  ontooaaa  of  Cofanabaa’  wgraga  opanad  np  a  naw  OTaana  for  mch 
acdyity.  Sddiolj  daring  and  brancy  bacama  tha  toda  of  the  moot 
dduminad  graad,  and  all  nardnd  tagathw  witit  pnaotly  aolidtnda, 
faith  and  anmpln  of  gmenmty.  The  j^nuiirii  gownment  aooi^t 
pi^  jnotifieatioo  of  tha  oooqneot  and  tha  policka  pnnoMl  in  ita 
eonraa.  Popa  Akaandar  VI  d^  a  Kna  from  tha  North  Pok  to  tha 
Sooth  Pda  (1498)  to  ma^  tha  dirkko  of  tha  landa  of  diacorexy 
into  l^wniah  aid  Pottognaoa  spbena.  Between  1498  and  1534  tha 
Spaniih  kinga  aataWiahad  tha  Chaa  da  Gontratacidn  (Chamber  of 
Onameroa)  in  Sarilk  and  the  Omaejo  Snpramo  da  Jindka  (Sopmia 
Ooondl  of  tha  Indka)  aa  maana  of  mamtaming  oonfjrol  oaar  tha  Taat 
new  tarritoriaa  ooming  irndw  the  aomaignty  of  tha  Crown. 

The  Spaniarda  aongfat  tha  richao  of  tha  Naw  World  and  ware  afao 
ococainad  with  tha  Indian  aook  which  ini|ht  ha  aarad  by  tha  CSmreh 
with  tha  aid  of  dril  anthoritka.  Tha  Spankh  qratam  waa  asiraettva 
and  aaqddtiTo.  The  pradaoanon  of  t^  preaant  Cdcmhian  ruling 
daoa  introduead  a  tra^tkm  of  naeonewn  ahoot  tha  condition  of  tha 
ralad.  Their  main  pmpoaa  waa  to  preacrra  tha  advmntagaa  th^  had 
or^inally  aooght  and  gainad.  Thair  acqniaitira  motirationa  warn 
aaAekntly  atrong  to  bring  about  tha  oooqi^  of  tha  empire  and  tha 
prmerratkn  of  a  aodal  order  that  haa  been  graatly  reaktant  to 
dianga  into  tha  twantiath  oantory,  aran  in  tha  face  tha  graataat 
naad  for  reform. 
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Eftrikit  StttlMMBli 

la  IwcMM  the  Khudow  of  Htw  Ckaaadt,  tkc  tot  cntM|««<m»i 
of  importanoo  eqd<md  oad  b^fMi  ihm  MttkBent  of  tko  ooootol  mto 
— >Alosao  do  Oji^  Bodr^  do  Boortdoi  <Lot  Bortidoo),  Jaoa  do  k 
Cosa,  Mortin  Ferniadoo  do  Eectoo,  Voooo  Nalko  do  BoDioo,  fVoa* 
eioeo  PizoRo,  Podro  do  Hmdio.  The  finfe  Ojodo  oaqieditsoo  ox* 
^ond  tao  ooost  from  the  Golf  of  Fuk  to  the  Oobo  do  la  Vok  <m 
tho  Gaojin  Pmmoalo  mid  rotaned  to  Europo  hj  voy  of  Hiapoaieio 
(Soi^  Daminfo)  oftor  hoTiag  ooimrod  pooria.  Bodrifo 

k  Boitiidoo  ftoated  a  coaceomoa  by  the  royal  gomamwt  ol  oae* 
foaztli  of  tbo  ineoaae  to  bo  dorived  from  oa  oxpoditi^  mphaod  tiw 
ooaot  fiom  Rfohacha  (oa  tho  Gaajira  Pianwda)  to  Koadm  do  Dieo 
(ia  preoHit-day  Paaaaa),  otoppiaf  at  Galeca  Zaoolia,  tho  locab  of 
Ooftagena.  Jaoa  do  la  Gaa,  a  nandar  of  tho  Baoddoa  mydirtoa, 
«aa  aiado  aguaeSL  footyor  (hijgb  ooaotahlo)  of  dm  Urafad  eook  aad 
aaa  eomaiioBaaod  by  tho  govotaaioBt  to  osploia  tho  Kgkm. 

Tho  drat,  oottlomeato  were  okJjiAod  la  Booth  Amoriea  bq^aaiag 
ia  1500.  King  Fotdiaaad  groatod  to  Akaao  do  Ofoda  a  oomBMaua 
namiag  for  foar  yoan  to  govam  tho  oook  koao  Qiho  do  la  Vote  la 
tho  Gidf  of  Urabd.  Tho  gnrwnmoat  of  Cakilla  do  Oio,  tho  had 
to  the  aoflt  of  tho  golf,  aao  groatod  to  Diego  da  Keaoia.  Ojoda 
arriood  at  aa  nhad  off  tho  Bay  of  Gkitogam  h  Boratobor  UQt. 
&  loaded  oad  road  a  prodaaiatka  to  tho  aattooii  a  modri  for  ate* 
ooqooBt  neO|  ahidb  etatod  tho  aitidoo  of  tho  Chriotha  fiith,  hformed 
tho  Indhas  of  the  Popo’o  jariodictiaB  aad  oi  the  groat  of  toa^poml 
janadictka  to  tho  Cng,  aad  aaoooaeod  to  tho  aatnae  that  tJay  ^rata 
roqaired  to  booooio  Gatholie  Cbriatiane  or  oho  boeoaio  dairii  aad 
boTo  tlMir  property  tohMi.  Tho  IikUaao  haadied  aa  attack  which 
woo  r^obed  by  Ojeda. 

Qjote  thcD  oatablidiod  the  oattloBMiit  of  Saa  SofaMtha  do  Uiabd 
aad  left  for  Hiqpaaioh  to  get  oopidioo,  haviag  ia  charge  Fkaacheo 
Pizarro  who  deddod  to  abiaidoii  tho  ohthawat. 

After  troabhe  oad  controeordoa,  Vaaeo  Nafiaa  do  Balboa  woorgod 
as  tho  doeohuust  kodo'.  Ho  diooororod  tho  Atrato  Siear,  Uimi  oa 
S^tComber  25,  1518,  tho  Sooth  Sea  (Padie  Oeaaa).  He  soat  ^ 
proper  dbaro  of  tho  booty  to  Spain  al^  with  Ae  report  of  the  die* 
eoeery,  was  made  eddaatefo  (goforaer  of  a  fcoatlv  prerheo  or 
adranoed  area)  of  tho  Soath  1^  for  life,  aad  loft  h  ooatrol  of 
SfkBta  Maria  la  Antigaa.  Bat,  aeeaaod  ia  l^paai  of  bdng  aa  uaarpor, 
he  woo  rophood  by  a  sew  govemor,  Podro  Arha  Dirfla  (Fodraiha). 
Sooo  Balboa  waa  Boeuaed  of  tryiag  to  ooteblidi  hh  iadopoadenco 
of  tbo  (}rown,  tried,  fooad  goil^f  aad,  ia  JmMry  1819,  aaecatod. 

Da^nto  bariiig  been  imTiooily  dopo^  by  tho  appoiateoBt  of  a 
BOW  goeemor,  ia  Aagaat  1519  Pedbarho  aad  tho  mbdbitaato  of  Santa 
Marla  h  Aai^oa  founded  Panama  edioro,  ia  isn,  aa  aadfoaeh 
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(ft  jftdiaftl  tribn'Ml  cfUa  ■niwiTif  govHWMBtfti  power s)  was  oUb- 
liri^  Hm  <kj  an  the  WMt  beak  of  the  (Hdf  of  UraU  was  soon 
absadonsd.  Fraa  Pls»aM  «qploratiaBs  sootliwaid  nl/mg  the  coast 
wen  pwiaoed  nader  the  Isadsi^ip  of  Pasewal  da  Av/dafpja,  Fran- 
daeo  ^MRO  aad  IMsfo  de  Ataac^. 


Snta  Marta,  later  eafntal  of  the  departBCBt  of  Magdalwia  and 
aesDa  of  the  death  of  Sbd6ii  Bcdfrar,  was  foandad  bj  Rodrigo  de 
Bsstidss  in  ISfiSu  Ha  hiitiatad  a  pedky  of  fiur  aiid  peaceful  tieat- 
neat  of  the  local  Indians.  Aftor  bis  death,  howarer,  the  ^paaiak 
lesorted  to  defwadatkms  aad  riokaoe  against  the  natiees.  Bat  bj 
this  tina  the  settleneBt^  fatore  was  sseofa  as  the  base  from  whidh 
the  Spaniards  could  moea  iahuid  aad  ereataany  coaqner  the  Indiaas 
of  the  Bordieni  Andes  region,  cspedally  the  Chibchas  of  the  plateans 
aad  hig^  Tftllqni  of  the  Eastern  Cordillera  arooad  what  is  now 
BogotA  _  _  _ 

Ooferaor  Garda  da  Lerma  was  sent  by  EaqMn^  Oiarks  V  with 
inatractionB  to  treat  the  Indiaas  furiy.  Arriring  in  1529  with  about 
400  men,  mdnding  Toeada  Ortis,  a  Dominican  priest  who  became 
Bido^  of  Santa  Malta,  Lerma  began  the  traaaformatkn  of  a  mili- 
tary  adminkbration  into  one  that  was  more  nearly  civil.  He  eon* 
doctad  a  land  survey,  virited  the  ne^hlxning  Indian  towns  and 
af^Minted  a  commission  of  senior  oSeials  to  diatribnta  the  Indians 
among  the  settlers  or  to  determina  the  nnmbar  of  them  that  would 
pay  tribute  in  gold  to  aadi  eneomendero  (a  paracm  to  whom  a  esr- 
iaia  namber  of  Indians  was  assigned  or  to  wban  a  portion  of  the 
tribute  of  s  number  of  Indians  was  paid).  But  he  was  unable  to 
halt  Spaniidi  abuses  of  the  Indians  who,  in  this  region,  suffered  greet 
redneUon  in  numbma. 

Cartage! la,  now  capital  of  the  department  of  Bolivar,  was  founded 
in  Jenuaiy  or  June  1533  by  Pedro  de  Heredia.  EstabliBhing  friendly 
relations  with  stuna  Indian  leaders,  be  nevertheleai  carried  on  profit- 
ab'ie  raiding  expeditions  into  the  interior.  He  explored  the  Sinu 
River  and  proceeded  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Atreto  River. 
Eeriier  hie  older  broCbar,  Alonso  da  Heredia,  whtHu  ha  bad  made 
Limtanant-General,  had  reached  the  Cauca  River. 

The  two  Imothen  had  to  face  charges  brought  before  the  auismoia 
in  Santo  Domingo  that  they  had  dqrrived  the  royal  treasury  of  its 
due  pOTtion  of  the  wealth  gained  from  their  expeditions.  Finally 
acquired,  Pedro  do  Heredia  returned  years  latm  to  Cartagena  with 
all  his  <dd  rights  and  titles  restored.  By  this  time  the  settlement  he 
had  founded  had  baeoma  prosperous  partly  as  a  result  of  gold  ob- 
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tuned  in  raide  and  putly  owing  to  its  actinties  m  the  nwit  ire* 
qofli^  neitod  port  in  tbs  ngMs.  Its  ascarity  bj  land  Imd  baoa 
aanred  throng  the  padfieatioD  of  tha  keal  tribes. 

Cenf  •f  th«  lirtnriar 

The  oonqaest  of  the  northmi  Andean  interior  regioa  ol  Oelo^na 
^ook  idaee  within  a  remarkably  rikort  time  deqkito  the  hamrds 
sentod  by  hoetile  Indiana,  a  formidable  tenmin  and  a  dHbalt  dimato. 
Tbs  Spaniards  wars  morad  to  the  aduevameiit  of  the  saoet  heroic 
deeds  by  niotires  combining  at  once  greed  and  coetetraetire  pnipoae. 
Iba  eoDqneat  of  tba  interior  began  in  16B1.  Ba  major  adkiofeaeents 
were  accompliahed  by  1539;  conadidalioo  took  a  decade  more.  Ibe 
means  eaairioyed  wen  aeveral  ezpeditioes  wbiA  coorerged  iqMm  tin 
bighlanda  and  finally  atalnliaed  aatbority  around  a  new  eittlenikt, 
tha  new  City  of  Orautda  (known  later  as  Santo  P5  de  Bogoti  and 
finally  as  Bogoti),  the  present  esf^l  of  the  repoUie. 

An  expkratkm  morement  was  carried  on  onder  tha  anqi»ees  of 
tha  Welans,  Aagabarg  bankers.  The  int  leader  was  Andwomne 
Alfinger  who  set  ont  6om  IfancadM  in  late  1581  and  penetrated 
the  Dopar  Valley  between  tha  Sierra  Nevada  de  Santa  Marta  and 
the  Sierra  do  Periji.  From  there  he  went  eoaUi  to  the  rmHaenm 
of  the  Cter  and  Magdalena  Rivers,  sonth  along  tha  Magdaleem,  and 
then  eeat  nTom  irimt  is  now  tiw  department  of  Norte  de  Santander. 
In  the  valley  of  Cbiniooto  he  died  from  the  wound  of  a  poiaoned 
arrow.  Hie  sneoemor,  Georg  Hchennoth  of  Spire,  or  Jorga  ^  ^ira, 
etoited  out  from  Ore  in  1535  and  traveled  for  a  year  in  eariiira 
Colombia  along  the  foot  of  the  Eeatom  Cordillera,  readiing  and 
crooing  the  Apora,  Arauca,  Meta  and  Chxariare  rivers.  The  expedi¬ 
tion  overcame  great  obetadee,  eepeciaUy  the  reantance  of  hoatOa 
Indians,  but  it  nevw  succeeded  in  conquering  the  Eaetem  Oordillecs 
itedf  and  react^ing  the  highland  territory  of  the  Chibchaa. 

The  most  distingaiahed  of  the  Gmwsn  ex{doren  was  Nikolatm 
Fedennann  who  eToeaed  the  Cdombian  llanos  until  he  readted  Nues- 
tra  Sefiora  de  la  Fragoa  in  tha  region  of  the  upper  Ifoto  River.  It 
is  from  this  point  that  he  continued  (m  %n  exteomm  of  his  expksm- 
tions  Uist  broui^t  him  into  conjunction  with  othnr  major  exfdorera 
of  the  w<..itral  highlmnds- 

Another  exploration  movement  bore  in  apon  the  central  highlands 
from  the  sou^  under  the  general  leaderehip  of  Sebeitifin  de  Bdel- 
dixar,  founder  of  (^uito,  capital  of  Ecuador.  He  moved  northward 
to  explore  the  upper  Cauca  Valley  and  the  valley  of  the  Patto  Kvar 
and  then,  in  15M,  founded  Cali.  Later  in  the  easM  year,  ha  catab- 
liriwd  the  town  of  Popayin,  south  of  Cali  whiefa  baeama  a  center 
of  intellectual  activity  and  the  piece  of  birth  of  a  long  roatar  of 
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figUM  nqwrtaiit  m  tbi  Mktioa’t  politicfti  hiitorj.  From  Popmjim 
b»  aiplond  ngioM  to  tbs  OMt  «i^  thm  tho«  ia  which  tho  Gmmo 
•ad  Magdolno  Bhoa  rinu 

Aa  tipoditioB  lod  hf  Fnadieo  Cfmt  diacoTared  tbs  nfk«  of 
AatkMpii*,  whidi  thca  tad  aow  ia  both  i^jiaeaUy  and  pafcbolofi- 
ealfy  ayatalod  fraat  tha  nat  of  tho  oooatxy.  Oteur  raached  the 
Gaaea  Valhy  oa  tho  Caoea  Bivar  ikU  of  tha  Smra,  whm  tho  ia- 
vadon  ispmenood  thoir  dzat  laabtaBoa  froai  tho  ladkao  who  hon 
won  MMMTo  auBionKia  and  cagagod  ia  atoco  intoBBao  aad  diawaiilod 
•gricaitaxo  thaa  ia  aiqr  othor  area  of  Antioqoia. 

Tho  moot  faaaons  of  the  aqiloratioa  atoTHaonto  of  the  iatotior  waa 
hd  by  Qmsalo  Jirafatt  do  Ctaeoada  who  acoomplidiod  leata  of  aa- 
dora^  and  peraovwaaoe  wkdi  aualnd  him  aa  tho  giaoteat  oapkaar 
ia  tho  eouatiy^B  hiatory.  LooTiag  Saata  Ifarta  ia  April  ISM,  ha 
aaooaatcnd  oaergotie  bat  iaof ectoal  ladian  rmiataaeo  ia  tha  heoit 
of  tho  Chibcha  tomtoty.  Ho  reached  tho  town  of  GhSa  Apri^ 
1SS7  ahoirt  15  milaa  north  of  tho  aito  of  tho  proaent  e^tal,  Bogotl, 
iriiidi  waa  then  called  l^tcati  aad  waa  tho  diief  Chibdia  seat  Fy 
Angnat  1588  ho  had  ftnaited  a  now  Spaaidk  aetthment  Boeatf.  aa 
the  ca^kal  of  a  tarritrny  to  be  called  dm  New  Kjngdkon  of  Granada. 
A  conatnicdre  type  of  odonization  waa  decided  apon,  calling  for 
tho  parceling  oat  of  land  among  the  aettlere  ao  that  tlw  arta  of  a 
aoaad  ooaunani^  c^jold  be  parsaedy  aad  a  new  ciril  goremment  of 
Bogoti  waa  eetabl’died.  Ifeanwhile,  Qaeaada  aooght  in  Spain  a 
aattlement  of  hia  daima  ^ainat  the  competing  onea  of  Fedwinaan 
aad  Belaldaar. 


CoaaoUdatioB  of  Coaqneat 

After  the  founding  of  Call,  Popay&n  and  Bogoti,  the  oonaolidatioa 
of  the  conqueat  in  New  Granada  went  forward  under  the  leaderriup 
of  many  nnen.  It  took  the  form  of  ezploratkm  of  great  reacheo  <rf 
difficult  terrain  mainly  in  the  mountainoua  part  of  weetwn  CSolmnbia, 
thm  of  aettlemoita  by  such  leadera  aa  Bfartin  Galeano,  founder  of 
Velez;  Gonzalo  Su&rez  Bend^,  founder  of  Tnnja;  Jorge  Robledo^ 
founder  of  Anaerma,  Cartago  and  Antioquia.  Officials  exercising 
authority  granted  by  the  gOTomment  in  Spain  or  its  r^reaentatiTM 
in  the  New  World  often  came  into  conflict  with  one  UM)thor  as  to 
their  reapective  juriadictkms,  and  the  goTemorriiipa  of  territories 
and  aettknnanta  frequently  changed  hands  among  riral  forces.  In 
all  tha  confusion,  however,  the  c<maoIidati<m  continued  with  increas¬ 
ing  suooeaa  and  was  accomplished  the  beginning  of  the  1550’s. 
Tba  Antioquian  region  was  absorbed.  The  upper  Magdalena  Bivw 
Valley  was  Btplored  and  settlements  eatabliAsd  in  it.  Ths  land 
nnthsast  of  BogoU  along  tha  weatam  riopes  of  tha  Eastern  Cmrdi- 
llera  came  within  ^  purriew  of  at  least  an  embryonic  government. 
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Th«  Ones  Birw  y«Ikj  Miath  at  Aamtma  «id  iti  ajjie—r  villi9« 
wmnttted.  FteiXfyj  afw  ngm  Aimnd  BMBBfwteni  sad 

Saa  Jwuk  Bif«r  mar  tba  Ftei&c  essat  tassa  aator  nrtimawtafy  ad- 
nniatiataaaL 

Tba  coat  m  haman  Hfe  to  tha  SpuMi  waa  giaat.  Tka  aMriim 
al  ladna  ihia  waa  anonBooa.  With  acaaa  aimptkMa,  tha  Tniiaaa 
napoiided  to  lalatifri/  himiaiia  tiaataaant  wkk  aeaaa  naopafartaa 
Tha  twatmant  gban  tlto  Indiana  tigr  tha  Spaaiab,  hoiaam,  wia  rmj 
oftw  brntal,  if  not  aaaafa.  Tha  naak  waa  aaaa^  nil^aqr  eo^ieL 
Tha  flaal  vietoty  of  tha  famnaring  iaaadan  waa  alwi^  aamad, 
althoag^  tha  Indiaiia  occaaiottally  adhkffad  taaapanttj  aaaeaawa.  Tha 
wont  ranh,  from  tha  kandpoint  of  SpaaiA  bkamtai  waa  tha  ladao* 
two  at  tha  natba  pt^pnlatiaa  wfaoaa  hdwr  waa  aanatial  to  tiw  da- 
aalopmant  of  tha  naw  aattkawnta,  aapadalty  anea  tha  Spaaith  did 
not  aoon  defote  thaaiaalaaa  to  indaatiy  aad  hodwiwhy. 

A  ajatem  of  diatribnting  Indian  labcw  waa  ^ipliad  ^  tha  eokawla; 
aoonding  to  ita  princi|dta  aa  aaeammiara  waa  giai^ad  n  an«a> 
mianda  (a  oartain  nnniber  of  Indiaaa  grantad  to  aa  amammirra 
to  do  w<nk  for  him).  Tha  amomemiaro  waa  in  aiaet  a  dapatj 
diargad  tha  Orowa  with  geyowhiliQr  lor  lha  wappati  at  tha 
Indiana  and  thair  nKMrml  and  ndii^kraa  watfaia.  Bdatod  to  tha  praa- 
iaa  that  tha  land  and  ita  inhabitants  wara  antinly  at  tha  dkponl 
of  tha  ntooardi^  waa  tha  prinei]da  wharaby  tha  momimim  wata 
to  be  used  as  a  meaia  of  adminiatering  hamana  and  ooaatioBtm 
pdidaa  inadoding  the  anaUeameat  of  tba  Indiana.  Bad  tha  smO' 
menderoa  from  tha  beginning  had  a  {nriTate  intoraat  whidi  eaaia  iato 
eonitid  with  both  the  paUk  polky  of  tha  goremnmt  in  Spain  and 
tha  welfare  of  the  Adlans.  They  aoogfat  to  amidoy  dm  ladiaBB  for 
thdr  own  pnrpoaw,  often  under  ooodidons  indiadngaidtabla  fiaaa 
darary,  and  to  maintain  thnr  tmoamimdm  as  a  apamaa  of  haraditaiy 
prcq)erty  to  be  hdd  in  parpatoity.  Ifaat  maeomtmdrrm  ware  private 
advmtnrara  rather  than  agents  of  empire.  Tha  dietanea  frm  the 
center  of  govanunant  eolargad  their  <yportanity  to  vieiala  thair 
trust 

Under  the  influence  of  Church  figareer  atpaciaJly  tha  Doauiakaa 
Fathers  lad  by  Bartdoml  da  Isa  CaaM,  naw  lawa  wara  iaanad  in 
Korember  15ti  for  tha  administratko  of  the  Spaakh  ABarieaa 
empire  and  especially  to  ranwre  tha  abuaas  coonaetad  widi  anoa* 
mkmfot  and  the  genmml  traatmoit  of  tha  Indiana.  Tlia  tews  eaDad 
for  the  strict  enforeameni  of  tha  regulaticiM  already  in  forea,  tha 
freeing  of  endaved  Indians,  and  tha  ahandomask  of  tha  praotka 
of  ensiaring  them  (it  pla«d  them  in  dw  category  of  fkaa  Babjaati 
of  tha  Crown).  It  further  proridad  that  mvamimim  weaM  ha 
forfeited  if  the  Indiana  ooncamad  were  mistnatod,  trfliwto 

paid  by  Indians  being  instructed  in  rrii|^  dmild  ha  And  and  to 
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■o  CMi  wyiwd  in  the  lom  of  pereonel  earnoe,  that  poUBe  ^*^»«‘«***, 
MH^yrtnBe,hoytale,ead»oniieteriweoiiMnothoM 
AdMitiwial  ptoviaoM,  whidk  wen  eepeekllj  r—nted  hj  the  enoe* 
pfoliibited  the  emph^rmcnt  of  IndiaiiB  in  the  minee  or  for 
mnjimg  horihen,  forhode  tte  greittiiig  of  any  futare  enooMMiMlac, 
ovdand  their  vediMtka  in  aae,  and  tawmeted  the  lii^  of  wi^ 
ad  chOdm  to  inherit  them. 

The  reectione  of  the  ooloniats  toward  the  royal  foremBMot’s  at- 
teaqita  to  enforce  theee  regnlatkme  were  eztremdy  hoetile.  A  f or- 
■oda  waa  hit  upon  aooordin^  to  whidiy  the  laws  would  be  **ob^ed 
bat  not  eaented.”  Hie  ctdoniats  also  had  the  opportunity  to  send 
rspieoentatises  to  Spain  to  seek  modifkations  of  the  laws-modifica- 
tions  that  were  erentnally  granted.  The  tenmcms  betweNi  the  royal 
aathori^  and  the  eoknWs  in  ^  new  empire  wen*  never  entii^y 
remoredy  but  th^  were  increasingly  alieriated  by  the  gradual  im- 
provement  of  impnial  adminntration.  When  tlM  legitimacy  of  that 
adminietration  became  challengeable  during  the  Napoletmic  regime 
in  l^iain,  the  tensions  led  to  revolt  uid  im^pendence. 

THE  NATURE  OF  COLONIAL  ADMINISTRATION 

The  New  Kingdom  of  Granada  was  lem  profitable  to  Spain  than 
Now  Spain  or  IVru.  It  was,  during  most  of  its  history,  terimicaily 
subordinate  to  Peru,  but,  for  ^le  nmet  part,  it  fu..ctione(l  autono¬ 
mously  in  relation  to  Lima,  althou^  it  was  as  thoroughly  subordi' 
nate  to  the  royal  authority  as  the  other  territories  of  the  raapire. 

A  decree  signed  by  CWles  V  in  July  1549  to  provide  for  the 
establiahnwnt  of  the  Andiencia  de  Santa  FA  The  AndiencLs  Real, 
established  in  that  city  in  1550,  gave  to  it  and  the  Grenadine  terri¬ 
tories,  a  ooUectivu  body  with  political  and  administrative  as  well  as 
judicial  powers.  A  president  of  the  New  Kingdo>r.  of  Granada  was 
appointed  in  1564.  The  presidency  was  msintsined  until  1718,  after 
which  (until  independence)  the  territory  was  ruled  under  e  separate 
viceroyalty,  except  for  an  interval  between  1723  and  1739  during 
which  the  presidency  was  restored. 

Ihe  pattern  of  govemmoit  was  the  same,  with  minor  variations, 
as  that  found  elsewhere  in  Spanish  America.  The  earliest  authori¬ 
ties  were  the  various  ad«lmtcdo$  (special  designation  by  the  King 
of  Spain,  given  to  the  leaders  of  certain  expeditions,  which  granted 
them  fall  powers  of  govemmoit),  whose  status  was  gradually  trans¬ 
formed  into  e  more  stable  governorship  under  such  titles  as  gohema- 
dor  (governor),  comgidor  (corrector,  town  magistrate)  or  alcalde 
mayor  (chief  mayor).  The  jurisdiction  of  the  governor  was  usually 
larger  than  that  of  the  other  two  and  less  certainly  aeeociaied  with 
the  government  of  e  town.  The  early  adelantado$  usually  created 
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«  «MU0  or  mmtmmmdc  (tovm  oooudl)  os  <ne  ol  tibiir  ftnt  teli 
iqMn  Mtihtkhmf  »  MttVoawt.  Tho  oNaueipol  joriodietiai  4dtm 
itrttdMd,  oiMfA  ^Mfo  k  WM  nipodfid  Iqr  roo|^  torraia  or  wido 
of  wikkmMi  or  irrrrt,  for  Irandfodi  of  aiiki  vatS  k 
Imcudo  ooBtifooM  wkli  tho  jnriodicdaa  of  oaodior  mimk^polkj. 

Tho  and,  paztiealariy,  tha  etnagiiorm  aaia  anwri 

alad  ia  oaa  dagxaa  or  aaodiar  wkh  dia  oaMioa  aad  early  vara  aa* 
dMMuad  to  iatarma  ia  their  aflaiaa  ia  the  pdUie  mtanaL  IHdaly 
•yaiatad  fnaa  aathority  Qaarriaad  from  abota,  theoa  oAdab  aaora 
fiaqaiBtly  than  not  axidoitod  thair  opportoakka  to  ntroet  pradt 
from  poaidtna  at  the  aaerifiea  of  good  goraramaat  aad  oflaa 
at  t^  |wica  of  local  npptaaaiiMi,  aapaeially  the  ladiaBa  llMiipa> 
taaa  of  j^ofrinoial  adBunktratka  ia  SpaaSih  Aaioriea  vaa  raiawaad 
kta  ia  the  colonial  period  danag  ^  raaga  of  Charlaa  m  by  the 
oatahiklimeik  of  aa^  nadw  a  folamadar  jafaadaBii 

who  vaa  anda  raqMoaiUa  for  the  more  oaatialiaad  aad  aAeiaat 
gvMeal,  fiaeal  aad  jadieial  adauaiatratiaa  of  amaa  largar  thaa  iha 
old  invriaeaa.  Hv  ayatarn  vaa  aot  lonaally  aatahKahail  ia  the  Wav 
Kiagdoai  baeaaaa  of  oppoa■tiQa^  bat  ia  fMl  a  good  daal  of  the  laeauh 
Boiogy  of  the  qvtam  aad  aoaw  of  ko  andataBea  ^ppaarad  ia  the 
gofataaDaoL 

The  oabgdca  baoaiaa  the  irat  afleetira  agvacy  of  oirfl  gorwvtt 
aatadatiag  the  Oolombian  Aadiaacia  Baal  aa  a  ■aaaa  of  ragakriafaag 
the  procaaaea  of  goramaK^  aad  tempering  the  ai^orky  of  the  gev* 
oraor,  oraa  though  tl^  maaiharahip  via  ooaapoaad  of  Ua  aabae^ 
natas.  Thqr  vara  aiade  up  of  a  raryii^  noaibar  of  rayldarai  (aagia* 
tratas  or  akbrman),  dapending  on  the  aiaa  of  the  ooenawaily,  and 
tvo  t/eaUm.  The  fonctMoa  of  the  town  gorarnwianta  vara  partaan* 
kriy  important  in  Spanidh  AaMriea,  inchiidmg  Gcdoabbiai  baeaara 
thaaa  tarrkmiea  iuheritad  from  Spain  a  traditaon  vki^  plaoad  ana* 
fdiaaia  upon  mnnieipal  rather  than  rural  lifaw  Tha  tovna  vara 
oantara  %aniah  eonenn,  aad  the  oountryrida  and  ki  aaaawy 
funetionad  to  support  them.  Hie  satthaneika  vara  projaetad  ra  ad* 
ranoa  and  their  layout  and  prooanea  vara  fdamiad  The  tovn  conn* 
oila,  therefore,  early  bacama  tha  oantara  of  povar  ia  the  baae  polkieal 
ontitiae  in  Latin  America.  ware  thmaelras  tha  onl^  eokeual 
inatitntkms  which  ware  not  mare  craaturaa  of  tha  royal  goranmant, 
althoai^  later  their  povan  bacama  cireumaeribad  by  minnta  ragu* 
latkma  impooad  by  that  gorarnmant 

Hm  .'own  ooon^  exarciaed  the  omranUoDal  povara  of  town  gor* 
anmant  in  addition  to  thoae  raqnirad  qweial  dreumataaoaa.  Hiay 
vara  oonoaniad  with  town  building  and  improranant;  public  health 
and  aanitation;  proriaknung;  tha  protacdon  of  priTata  property  and 
tha  publk  peace;  tha  control  of  artiaan  actiTity,  inchidmg  ^  quality 
and  price  of  thair  pfoducta  and  die  dcdignqion  of  maatara;  tbn 
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faMciiiif  of  GothoUe  vmhip;  the  fixing  of  bomidenei  and  tho 
dloeotioii  of  Unde;  the  aefagnerding  of  fMeets;  and  the  raooeding 
of  cattle  bnutda.  On  ooeaaioiiy  during  timea  of  criaia,  the  town  eiti- 
aena  of  impoitanee  mi|^t  be  invited  to  sit  with  the  eMldo  in  what 
waa  called  the  eahildo  abUrto  ((^Mn  council).  This  ^jrpe  of  bo^ 
baeanie  a  means  of  ineieaaing  pertkipetxm  in  government  and  mate* 
rieily  figured  in  the  inauguration  of  movement  leading  to  the  wan 
of  independmce.  The  two  dcaldet  were  elected  annually  and  wwe 
initially  ooaoetned  with  acting  as  judgee  in  courts  of  first 
with  criminal  and  civil  juriadkticn.  Appeals  from  their  deciaiona 
mi^  be  taken  to  the  local  governor  or  to  a  person  functioning  as 
his  deputy  and  finally  to  the  mtdimeia  of  jurisdietimii. 

Tike  it^  mtiimeiaM  in  Spanish  America,  unlike  their  counterparts 
in  ^kain,  exercised  administrative  and  pditiml  as  wdl  as  judicial 
funetiena.  Thqr  conatitutad  the  major  cheek  upon  the  arbitrary  naa 
of  power  on  the  part  of  the  viceroy  or  any  subordinate  official  in  the 
Hew  Kingdom  or  any  othmr  Spani^  colony  and  also  shared  in  other 
powers  of  government.  Khkjor  eudisaciae,  of  which  the  viceroys, 
csptains-generml,  ta  preeideiite  were  the  preeiding  oAom  ex  offirio, 
exiated  in  the  viceragal  other  major  seats;  subordinate  audiendae 
existed  in  leaser  places.  Audienciae  were  made  up  of  oidorm 
(judges)  ofUn  ritting  in  sqmrate  ehambera  and  aaaiated  by  a  nnm* 
bw  of  amoeiated  officials.  As  courts  of  lew  they  heard  appeals  from 
numerous  infarior  courts  (m  strictly  judicial  as  well  ss  administrative 
matters.  Th^  were  assigned  the  specie]  function  of  protecting  the 
interests  of  the  Indians.  They  posseseed  original  criminal  jurisdie* 
tkm  in  all  cases  arising  in  towns  in  which  they  resided,  or  within 
a  specified  radios  of  the  town,  over  all  caaet  involving  royal  officials 
or  tiie  Crown,  over  cases  between  ecclesiastics  and  secular  persona, 
or  over  cases  involving  the  cleq^  under  the  civil  law.  Appeals  from 
the  deciaiona  of  an  mtJUencia  could  not  be  taken  to  any  other  mdimr- 
eia,  but  only  to  the  Council  of  the  Indiee  in  Spain.  As  time  went 
by,  the  administration  of  justice  below  the  level  of  the  audiencia 
became  greatly  complicated  by  a  proliferation  of  courts,  but  the 
function  of  the  audimeku  themselvee  remained  ementially  the  aanm 
throughout  the  colonial  period. 

In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  executive,  an  midimei*  could 
goveni  until  a  new  executive  could  be  appointed.  They  had  some 
opportunity,  in  fact,  to  compete  with  viceroys  and  other  exeeotivea 
and,  when  such  ctmtesta  todc  pl*ce,  the  outonne  would  often  turn 
on  the  power  of  the  personalitiee  involved.  Usually  the  viceroys  or 
other  exeeucivea  held  the  dominant  poeiticn,  but  the  mtdienein  had 
an  advantage  in  being  continuous  bodies.  Moreover,  every  three 
years  one  of  their  number  was  derignated  to  make  an  inspection. 


tour  of  Um  amdieneid’$  arw  of  jt^TMUetion  and  wu  cmpowwad  to 
brinf  any  aitaatiop  within  hu  ponriaw  and  to  taka  vigoraos  action 
to  ooriact  afanoa. 

Undw  tha  Gooacil  of  tha  Indieo,  the  Tkariqra,  c^itaina'fnMcal, 
and  praaidonta,  aa  tha  <&aet  laprcamtatiwo  of  tha  aofwaigB,  anr- 
daed  tha  royal  anthority  in  all  dvil  and  militaiy  afaira,  in  dha 
aacnlar  aqia^  of  Chnreh  af  aixa,  and  in  tha  aupanrinwn  of  tha  ad- 
inmwt.ration  of  jnatioa.  Sabjest  to  tha  ofw^I!  a^paTiakni  pcnin- 
■nlar  andiovitMO,  tha  aacntbaa  alao  aierriaad  a  dagna  of  kgiriattva 
power.  In  fwactka,  thair  powara  wora  limited  by  three  &elon: 
higher  anthority  alao  appointed  all  their  aidiordini^;  thair  powera 
of  diacradon  wora  aererely  reatrielad  fay  tha  andtkada  of  r^gwIaHima; 
they  were  required  to  Aara  anthori^  with  tha  eoapating  mtdimeim. 

%ianirii  edooial  adminiatratian  indsded  two  addftional  go»een» 
mental  inatitntkma-^  ruiiei^  (pnbik  jndidal  iaqpiry)  and  dm 
9mia  (aeeret  ineeedgation).  The  reiidtneig  waa  perfonnad  at  tha 
end  of  an  oAdal’a  tom  of  oftoa  I7  a  jnea  da  reahtnBeia  who  w«^ 
to  tha  Aief  aaat  of  tha  jnriadktkm  of  tha  oAdal  in  gnaation  to  Innr 
anyone  edw  wuhad  to  inaka  dmxgM  or  to  ofw  twtuaaagr  eaneeening 
die  (dfeial^  performanoa  in  oftoa.  Daddons  wan  gatwnd  to  dm 
Goandl  of  tha  LidieB  an  andiencie  as  regnhdkna  aa^f^  adpnlato. 
Tha  weeita  ooold  taka  place  at  any  time  withont  wairaa^  dnring  an 
oAdal^  tenors  and  was  performed  by  a  aeeitadW.  The  vidtae  a«|^ 
be  general,  apidying  to  large  jariadktkms,  or  ipedfic,  apfdying  to  a 
noil  anbordinato  joriadietkn  or  to  a  aiiq^  odhial.  AB  local  «A- 
deh  were  reqaired  to  render  aanatanoa  to  the  todtodar  who  int|^ 
in  the  parfwmanoe  of  his  taek,  ait  with  an  ndfawda  in  pd^ 
hearinga. 

ASPECTS  OF  HISTORY  IN  THI  COLONIAL  PERIOD 

PdiCknl 

Tha  first  territorieB  bron^t  nnder  the  contrd  of  Satoa  Ft  wen 
tboee  which  are  now  included  in  tha  dqiuUMida  of  Magdahna, 
Atl&ntioo,  BoUrar,  C6rdoba,  Norte  de  Santander,  Santai^ar,  Boyaei, 
Tolima,  Condinamarea  and  the  Bapddk  r  2  Pamuna.  Lidar  Ajd^ 
qnia  and  tha  historic  prorinoea  of  Veneanala  ware  indndad.  Of  tha 
many  exaentim  who  sncoeasinly  held  tha  pieaidenqr  (so-callad  ha* 
cause  tha  azacutiTa  swred  aa  prendant  of  iim  aadiewda),  aoaaa  wen 
oototanding  aa  contribntora  to  polideal  and  aoctol  dardopmant, 
others  datrunental  to  tha  wdfue  of  tha  New  Kiagdom,  arill  othan 
maraly  obeenre.  Tha  pwaonality  of  tha  azaenrin  waa  alwaya  aaan 
importaat  than  any  of  tha  factional  intaresta  in  datennining  tha 
trend  of  administration.  In  many  rsqwcta  tha  polHka  of  tha  Haw 
Kingdom  daring  tha  ooionid  period,  wiUi  a  few  outstanding  azoep- 
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tuMi  rwihwi!  ift  a  nbthrdj  (kmaant  state.  In  soae  pwiods  tha 
hktofy  of  tlw  ooontfy  waa  not  so  mnch  aodal  as  panonaL 

During  tha  first  jaars  of  tha  piasidency,  tha  popoiatioai  dacraaaed 
aa  a  zaaolt  of  the  many  preasarca  baaring  vpos  tha  Tn«iign«,  inclnd* 
h«tha  raragaa  of  Europaac  diaaaaea.  Althoq|^  this  trend  was  not 
ravanad  ontil  the  latter  part  of  tha  aanntaeath  oentniyf  tha  qpread 
of  Spankh  aattlamanta  eontmnad  to  be  tha  by  whi^  tha  ooiin- 
tiy  was  oontrcdlad  and  |daoad  nndw  political  aAnmiitfirai.vi«,  The 
fMobleBM  presented  by  tha  treatment  aeoorded  tha  Indians,  often 
inrdtriag  their  declining  munbars  and  conaeqoent  serknai  economic 
difienhias  lor  tha  country,  constituted  one  of  tha  most  impmtant 
politkal  questions  of  tha  colonial  period,  infliiencing  intra^onial 
ralationa  and  rdations  between  tha  royal  goremment  and  tha  ook>> 
ttiab.  In  tha  longer  perapactiTe  of  history,  soma  of  tha  moat  reqMct- 
fully  remembwed  Spanirii  rqpreeentatiTae,  beginning  with  tha  first 
president,  Vanero  da  Laira  (1564-74),  were  thao**  who  directed  their 
baat  aforte  to  improring  the  condition  of  tha  Indians.  By  the  nature 
of  the  Conquest)  tha  Indiaas  were  destined  to  be  ompooma  by  tha 
sword  and  tha  cross,  but  they  had  to  be  preserved  as  elements  easm* 
tial  to  the  colonial  economy  and  aodal  Hla. 

The  othw  uses  of  eaneativB  activity  whidh  provided  <q>portonities 
lor  iaaproving  life  in  tha  Hew  Kingdom  indudad:  tha  efiaetive  supc?' 
vision  of  tha  administration  cf  juatioa  through  tha  amdi&neia;  tha 
epraading  of  at  bast  tha  radimants  of  education,  even  amcmg  tha 
Indians;  tha  constmetion  and  maintenance  of  public  w(h4cs,  aapa- 
eially  roads  and  brUgas;  tha  exploitation  of  Uw  country’s  mineral 
wealth;  and  tha  rcgularizatkm  of  the  administration  of  the  public 
finances.  To  the  ozteri  that  soui^  policies  could  be  and  wwa  suc- 
onsfuliy  carried  out  in  these  spharee,  the  country’s  political  unity 
was  strengthened. 

F<Hoee  w<Hhed  in  the  other  directicm,  however,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  deeply  felt  regkmal  loyaltbe  became  more  apparent  ae  the 
history  of  tlm  New  Kingdom  lengthened.  The  periods  of  ineffective 
administration  and  those  during  which  there  was  no  unified  execu¬ 
tive  (for  exampb,  when  tha  eudimeku  strove  to  rub  in  ths  abeoMe 
of  a  preaidmt  or  viceroy)  allowed  the  regions  to  fall  back  on  them- 
sslvss.  Begionalism  became  a  force  in  the  early  periods;  it  was 
aided  by  tha  peculiar  f  eetoree  of  Colombian  geography  and  has  per¬ 
sisted  as  sn  exacerbating  prditkal  foctor  down  to  modem  timea. 

The  hiatmy  of  this  area  of  Spanish  America  was  also  marked 
conflict  between  the  rising  British  imperial  sea  power  and  Spanish 
imperisl  intmrests.  With  the  cognixuioe  and  im^bd  commit  of  tha 
Ksi^hah  govenunoit,  Sir  Francis  Drake  attacked  Cartagena  in  F<^ 
mary  1686,  in  effect  held  the  town  for  ransom,  and  limited  the 
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•«3ut  of  dMtraGMB  bii  wnoi^t  <n]|7  ^poA  tfiim* 

ImA  of  KXVOOO  pono.  1m.  168$  1m  dmUoyod  botib  KibiiiM  omI 
S«to  lloito. 

TIm  oolopj  ■aftrcd  m  Um  aBnurtMakk  ontuy  Iruo  tho  dipioda- 
tkni  of  fnnU  odnotcoon  odio,  m  muiy  niiweta,  iodinot]^  amd 
•nd'S^Mauli  pcditicil  utmite.  Ajnoi^tlioai^lNfnifalidiactho 
ooostal  laitoM  and  aattloMidt  was  (HoMat  uKo  atta^ad  IfttraoaiaM 
and  Puerto  Gaballo  in  wkH  k  now  Vaumriu  fairt  vao  ibm  port  of 
tho  Now  Kingdoa.  A  umxu  notonoua  bwoBuimr  was  tiha 
Ban,  Hwiy  Morfaa,  ada  aecuMutated  a  fortana  throag^  saida  on 
the  ooiat  from  Venaanla  to  PanoiM  and  tlm  satiiad  to  Jaaaaka 
whera  he  faeeaaw  goeanior  fmr  aevotal  tenM.  Other  leMer  hfoiae 
preyod  <ra  the  ana,  often  atta^iaf  k  iaeCs,  they  deatrograd  auMii 
aa  poaaSda  and  toede  away  aU  ^  wealth  they  eonld  oanveaMOtlty 
cany. 

Spaniak  ooo^  waa  alao  thwatanad  by  the  attaa^pta  k  tin  lata 
aamtaenth  and  OMiy  oigiitiwnth  oee^wriaa  of  Scottish  fnlwiata  ta 
oataMiA  tbaainekea  k  the  ngicn  of  the  Gulf  of  Hiabd  uudar  tik 
kadnahip  of  Williaae  Patanon.  Xhaae  nntana  fkkd  baaoMa  at 
the  detemkad  naiitauee  of  hath  the  Spaaiah  aakoritaea  sad  ka 
local  kholkaata.  k  1788  Fartefaelo  k  PaasuM  waa  tahin  hf  the 
Englkh  Adaoind  Sdwaxd  Vamon  bed  it  did  not  long  muia  k 
Ecfikk  hands  la  the  two  foDowiag  yean  than  were  Bai^iah 
attadca  on  Cartagaita,  but  the  dty  wm  able  to  witkaand  them. 

A  pkhioai  dankpaaeat  oi  ms^ot  kq^ortanoe  kning  the  kfeer 
Gidoakl  period  waa  tk  eapufaeoa  of  tba  Joantta  froea  ka  New  Kkg* 
doat  k  1787,  by  <xder  of  Ghariaa  HL  The  stated  graemda  were  that 
they  omatitated  a  thnat  to  sookl  pesos  The  nal  raaaon  waa  that 
the  Jeanita,  who  took  a  apaekl  row  of  abediaace  to  the  Pope,  isded 
with  the  P<q)e  and  the  Holy  See  anthoritka  k  thnr  new  of  the 
nlationehip  of  Chuidi  and  state,  TTee  espalaka  nieeted  asnM  fear 
of  the  Chunh  as  thnatankf  to  beoonie  a  state  withk  a  state.  Fnae 
the  beginning  of  the  eoiookl  period,  dril  Mthority  bad  otwea  kto 
conflict  wkh  xeligioas  authority.  The  kamediato  effeote  of  the  ox> 
pul»<a  included  the  forced  ekring  of  Jesuit  skook,  the  abandon- 
ment  of  the  cakiTation  of  the  agrionltuial  hkdkie  of  the  order, 
and  Um  termination  of  its  mkoon  wok  among  the  Indiana  on  the 
fremtien  k  the  eastern  part  of  the  New  Kingdom. 

The  acceeeion  k  1700  of  the  Boorbone  to  the  Spanish  throne  k  the 
person  of  FluUp  V,  grandson  of  Lonk  XIV  of  Franck,  broa|^ 
about  a  strengthened  admkktratkn  k  the  OTeneia  empira.  Ifon 
rigoraus  Tkeroys  wen  appokted  and  steps  wwe  taken  to  kemeae 
royal  authority.  Increaaea  k  pc^nilatioA,  proqm^,  aikl  trade  be* 
oame  apparent  Ibitaeesed  kteHeetual  af^irity,  kiniwletod  Iqr  Euro¬ 
pean  kfluenoesy  had  e  marked  effect  on  e  new  group  of  erkBet  k 


SI 


kwir  goffMUDMit  paatkm.  Bcadks  metentti  t»  1l« 

b«k  muij  of  th»  devvlopoMBte  inenfiMwd  th«  reMtt&jsiii  tlie  cri^Uo 

tlMMOts  who  wtrt  At  onoe  dofMidcts  of  it«ditiaQ»l  pattKOA  srad 

cBwditktM  And  oppond  to  tiio  azarm  of  fiBO»  (sotrdi  Irsb  Spok. 

TMr  BflUMtTtliyi  iwiAtAWCA  waa  wprcAAAd  in  the  C^osh»so 

boa  of  tkA  BOit  torkmA  m<dt  AfAUMt  SpA&a^  AotiOEcnitf 

bolorA  tko  wAct  of  indqModaMA. 

Tho  lAbdboB,  mToiniic  iBAAiy  towns,  was  a  ApoBtAnsoos  hot  dif- 
fsAA  BMwrABMnt  giriiif  az]haosmo  to  aU  types  of  resentaMnts  sfAinst 
As  gofsmntswt  Iks  nost  iMpottsat  nprinnf  bsgsn  snd  continusd 
frott  SoooRO  (SABtAadw).  It  was  sdiniilAtAd  by  the  impoKtioB  of 
new  tAxes  by  the  Tioeroy,  F16i«c,  And  lAter  by  Actions  of  a  refent 
oMtador,  Jnsn  FrAadseo  OvtierrAt  de  Pineres.  The  rebds,  Almost 
without  Aseqitioii,  szpiASMi  their  loyAlty  to  the  King  And  the 
CSrarch  while  celling  for  a  lapssl  of  t^  new  tezm  uid  a  modifioA^ 
tkm  of  goremsMi^  manqxdies,  espeeiAlly  on  tobeoeo  end  mm.  The 
gurerament  wuited  new  lermiie  to  wege  wer  wiA  ]&iglABd.  Its 
steps  to  derify  sad  ngnlArias  the  odlsetian  of  the  itnrennes  wem 
snderAtood  as  imposing  new  tezes. 

The  rebels  st  lint  Appesred  to  win  a  rictoiy  by  getting  gorem- 
neat  repnsentAtires  to  Agree  to  sbolidi  the  wmr  tsx  end  the  texse 
for  the  iBAintsnAnoe  of  tin  lueet,  enstmi  boose  permits,  end  the 
tobscoo  and  playing  card  monopolkB,  and  to  redoes  Ae  tribote  paid 
by  the  Indians  and  the  tazes  on  liqoor,  oommercisl  tranaactions,  and 
salt  The  rebds  also  asked  that  Amenean-botn  inhalntants  be  girmi 
preference  in  the  appointments  to  rrrtain  posts.  Howefsr,  the  gor- 
eminent  negotiatm  later  declared  that  th^  had  acted  under  dorsas 
and  that  the  rioeri^  would  not  bomw  the  agreement.  Tlw  leadera 
of  the  rebellion  were  aobjected  to  the  serereat  panuhmenta,  indudmg 
death  for  the  more  prominent  among  them.  The  pet^le,  who  had 
been  mored  by  the  spirit  of  rebellion,  were  eobdoed  by  the  scenes  of 
ponidunent.  The  r^ls  had  not  aooght  independence  from  Spain, 
hot  their  rebellion  against  the  King’s  administration  and  adminia- 
tcators,  despite  protestations  of  loyalty  to  the  King  himself,  was  not 
far  removed  from  a  for  iiMiependence.  In  this  lij^t,  the  rebel¬ 
lion  of  Ae  Gorooneroe  was  part  of  the  prelnde  to  the  struggle  for 
independence. 

After  the  Comunero  RdMllion  the  outlook  of  tlw  local  npper-  and 
middle-class  erioUo  Aanged;  the  idme  of  the  European  Enlighten¬ 
ment  slowly  reduced  their  oppoeition  to  any  change  in  the  status 
quo  and  strengthened  their  dasAn  to  control  their  own  situatimi. 
Antonio  Narifio,  the  precurww  and  eariy  advocate  of  independence, 
and  Camilo  Torres,  who  filled  a  similar  role,  came  '’run  their  ranks. 
When  Napoleim  eetabliAed  Joseph  Bonaparte  in  Madrid,  t’.iey  first 
vowed  loyalty  to  F«*dinand  VII,  then  conditioned  such  1  jyalty  on 


!tk  peracoally  to  wopai  his  sofWNgaty  in  ths  X«v  Kinc^ 
duMUi  sad  finally  soni^  hnluwaiiMies  sfainst  smy  sffoft  at  fs- 
pranoo.  Ths  l^psniA  Amarican  foond  it  diitealt  to  eoUabofftta 
evan  with  the  patriot  loraN  in  Spain  baeaaaa  th^  refoasd  to  oon- 
oeds  to  the  ooloniala  eqaality  ol  power  and  pririlafs.  Tte  dianip* 
tion  of  kgitinttte  anUMrity  in  Spain  was  the  oeraaiow,  rather  than 
the  eanas,  of  the  atmgg^  for  indepndeoea,  whidi  ooald  not  haea 
been  poetpoaed  for  kof  in  any  event 


In  aoma  leapeeta  and  on  aonie  oecaaiona,  paftienlai^  in  dealinfi 
with  the  Indiana,  the  Chnrch  and  ita  repreaentatieea  served  'inriaf 
the  odonial  period  ae  an  am  of  fovemmaitf ;  on  other  oecaaiona,  in 
the  early  period,  they  were  in  oanfikt  with  goTemmeBt  The 
Church  dented  an  order,  seppocted  by  the  atata,  within  which  its 
proaelytiiatkn  mi^t  be  ooatinned;  at  the  aaaae  tiaaa  it  oppoaad 
many  of  the  aeeolar  aims  of  government  whidi  ^peaied  to  ha  in 
oonflict  with  Qiriatian  morality,  putkolariy  with  raapaet  to  the 
Indiana. 

The  Chereh  acted  to  reatnin  sseakr  eaeamm  and  deapotiam,  par* 
ticnlarfy  those  of  the  eariy  conqaiatadoca.  The  dsxgy,  by  thair 
repreaentfoums  to  Oiaxka  V,  wen  behind  the  inmanee  of  the  Xew 
Laws  in  1542.  This  wwk  waa  carried  forward  by  Joan  da  loa 
Barrios,  in  1568  appcinied  firit  Ardibidiop  of  Saitfa  F%  who  aartier 
had  pnnded  ovw  a  lynod  whidi  called  for  fiivoraUa  tmtmant  of 
the  Indiana. 

In  addition  to  bringiBg  the  Qiriatiaa  rdigioo  to  the  Indiana,  the 
Cbardi  ^read  the  idees  and  inedtrAiens  of  Weatnn  eirilixBtkn; 
it  waa  responsible  for  the  eatablidunent  and  maintenance  of  abnoat 
all  the  admds  in  eriatenoe  during  the  oolonial  period.  Pricata  often 
eettkd  quarteU  betwen  the  varien  oontjaiflitadon.  Eeclaaiaetica 
wne  oftert  themaelvea  amoig  the  most  iitfr9|»d  explorers  of  new 
territory.  They  were  the  only  ones  in  the  eariy  pwiod  to  croae  the 
South  American  oontinent  and  readi  ita  most  inacoanible  regiooa. 

The  Fraadtecuis,  Dominicans,  memben  of  the  Ordw  of  Ifiwqr, 
and,  at  a  later  date,  the  Jeaoite  and  Angnatvaians,  wna  all  important 
in  the  ooontry’s  oolimial  hiaUwy.  The  first  two  arrived  in  Simta  Fa 
with  Um  fint  judges;  the  Franciacans  eatabliahed  oonTente  in  Vdex 
and  Cartagena,  the  Dominicene  in  Santa  Fo,  Pamplona  and  Pt^yin. 
In  156S  the  Dominicans  established  the  first  Chair  of  Qrammar  and, 
sometime  later,  one  in  jdiiloeophy.  Tlie  fiist  Jesoita  arrived  in  Santa 
Fe  in  1590  and  nine  years  later  undeiiook  to  open  a  ooUaga.  The 
Dominican  Colegio  Mayor  de  Nueetn.  S^ra  del  Roaario  wee 
founded  in  1653  by  Cristdbal  de  Torres,  great  friend  of  the  Indiana. 


Mny  Ghwdi  kwkn  played  important  rolrn  in  tfaa  nligHMi^  •»- 
eialt  csltnml  and  polid^  hiatoiy  ni  tim  ecdoni^  pwiad;  wna 
vwB  mm  ot  great  diadnctka.  Domiago  da  ha  Gaaaa,  oowia  of 
Baitoloaaf  da  ha  Gaaaa,  aeoompaiiiad  Qaamda  oa  hh  luud  jooniej 
mio  tha  iatarier  aad  gave  graat  aiiataiira  ia  pacifying  the  man 
and  in  aatahlwhtng  a  paaoafal  aeooaaBodatioo  among  the  rivah, 
Qaaaada,  Fedanmaa  and  Bahldhar.  Saa  Lah  Beltxin,  who  worked 
tiraieaaly  aaaong  tha  Indiana  in  the  Caitagna  area,  was  made  the 
patron  of  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada  in  KHM.  Hnnando  Ariaa 
da  TJgaite  was  one  of  the  nant  oatat  ending  archbiahope  whoaa  main 
w(wk  was  directed  toward  protecting  the  Indians  and  reforming 
ecichaiaatical  dhetpline  and  nasgea.  Saa  Pedro  Chver  caaae  to  the 
New  Kingdom  in  tha  baginnii^;  of  the  aeranteanth  eantnry  and  for 
more  than  forty  yeara  carried  on  his  misaion  samng  negro  ahraa. 
He  becBBM  known  as  their  apoath  aad  was  canoniaad  Lao  XIU 
in  1888.  Another  iHnatrioa*  ardihii^op,  wlm  also  serrad  as  Tiohoy, 
was  Antonio  GabaQeco  y  Gdngora.  ^e  was  important  for  hh  in> 
iertmtkKi  ia  ths  interest  of  peace  in  the  Comnnaro  Behelfion  aad 
fw  hh  Tigorons  efforts  to  reorpaiae  the  army;  to  promote  adnea> 
tion,  mhhons,  and  mining  anterpriaes;  and  to  enforee  the  govern* 
mwit’s  mh  <m  the 

Sadnl 

The  New  Kingdom  was,  for  most  of  the  odonial  pnriod,  a  poresty* 
stricka),  disease-ridden,  largely  remote  portion  of  the  Speaidi  Em¬ 
pire  in  America.  Tlie  pet^h  who  came  from  Spain  broo^  with 
them  e  great  dimiMii  for  manual  labor.  Most  who  had  been  artisans 
in  the  homdand  had  no  desire  to  reeome  their  old  oocapatirms  in 
their  new  hoDoea.  The  nobles  not  oaij  disdained  work,  but  abo 
dderminedly  soo^t  to  prevent  the  social  miztnrs  of  their  own  kind 
with  any  representatives  oi  the  artisan  class.  As  s  result  it  was,  for 
the  most  part,  s  somnolent  sodety  with  s  static  class  strstifiestion. 

The  only  induatnal  activities  were  mining  end  the  manufacture  of 
dtesp  doling.  Medicine  was  slnKxt  entirely  lacking;  tlw  little  in 
exhtenee  was  of  s  most  rudimentary  sort.  Diseases  wme  wuhly 
prevalent  and  ran  their  course  unchecked.  Among  theee  were  lep- 
rcay,  smallpox,  typhus,  tyjdioid  fever  and  paratyi^oid.  Two  great 
smallpox  epidonics  swept  the  New  Kingdom  in  1566  and  1588,  and 
the  dimese  decimated  the  Indians.  It  was  not  until  the  third  quarter 
of  the  e^toenth  century,  under  the  vioeroysHy  of  lieutMumt-Gcn- 
ersl  Manuel  Guirior,  that  two  homes  for  the  care  of  the  poor  were 
eetsbiished. 

The  i8oIsti(Hi  of  the  colcmy  was  premrved  by  the  failure  inaugu¬ 
rate  a  mail  service  until  the  ei^teenth  century;  thh  did  not  become 
r^lar  until  1750.  Service  was  improved  in  1757  when  Cartagena 
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wstf  deeignttcd  m  the  ectfiqidt  end  the  pbee  iriMie  Bseil  wee 
ered  for  riupment  oremes. 

P<ditical  poif«r,  eodei  pnetife  and  iwfhwwe  were  held  by  the 
Below  them  weie  their  AMneandMMn  oAprnif  aad 
thwr  deacwtdente  (the  eriollo$).  Next  in  importraee, end  the  bigeet 
group  in  term  of  ntmdwn,  were  the  nuxed  SpeaiA-InduHi  people 
(ine*t>M«).  The  Indiene  gredaelly  heceme  ehnoet  eoBqdetefy  eh- 
Borbed  linguietkelly  or  kwt  their  «pereto  identity  tiiwngh  wxtwre 
with  other  peoples,  lesring  only  frii^  froope  which  renain  to  this 
day.  The  negroes,  and  those  of  mixed  African-Indian  pemtafe, 
were  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  scale  and  ooantad  for  little  except 
as  a  sooroe  of  labor.  For  generatkms  the  erioUc§  aoeapled  a  position 
of  inferiority  to  the  pemmaulmrea^  fcvt  in  the  lete  eighteenth  osutniy 
their  respect  was  transfmmed  into  a  reeentmsnt  ediidi  aHiniately 
led  to  revolntitm. 


The  economic  development  of  the  eolony  reflected,  er  ran  pnfallel 
to,  its  social  devdopment.  For  a  long  time  eras  tgrietahare  wan 
very  limited,  in  many  |daeee  leatrieted  to  pfovkhng  tim  wlitialmee 
of  colonial  settlements  whidi  often  moved  on  to  new  laantiona  fairing 
with  them  thoee  who  had  provided  thdr  food  and  laavi^  a  aocial 
void  bdiind.  The  original  inteceat  of  the  odoniatB  waa  the  aaateh 
for  gold.  Only  after  the  rrtuni  from  gdd  betsme  imnfcient  to 
supply  the  needs  of  life  did  eettlementa  related  to  trade  and  other 
eccmomk  pursuits  appear  <»■  beocme  important  Theiaaftar  the 
growth  of  a  sense  of  community  became  poetiUe. 

Oradurlly  even  the  centers  of  mining  activity  aequired  aqieels  of 
autled  life.  By  the  latter  pert  of  tiie  eighteenth  esaCay,  Antioqaia, 
for  example,  was  developing  raindly.  It  became  the  onatm  of  gov¬ 
ernment  for  its  vicinity  and  hmi  a  sdiooL  EsehangiBg  gdd  for 
merchandise,  Antioquians  began  to  engage  in  trade,  wqiecially  wfth 
Popey&n,  Pasto,  and  Quito  (Ecuador).  Other  lam  remote  centers, 
Rich  as  Mariquita  and  Honda  (Tdima)  whsre  goods  won  mmw 
available,  developed  as  places  of  and  as  sites  of  marketa 

along  commercial  routes. 

The  government’s  poU<7  of  fostering  trade  in  order  to  inereaae 
the  prosperity  of  the  New  Kingdmn  itaelf,  rather  than  that  of  tlm 
home  country,  was  fully  formulated  and  implmnented  <mly  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  particularly  during  the  tenors 
of  Guirior  as  viceroy.  Trade  was  then  systematmlly  encouraged 
by  the  repealing  of  duties  and  the  removing  of  ether  restrictions. 

1  tie  system  of  taxation  maintained  in  the  colcmy,  both  direct  and 
indirect,  was  burdmaome  in  varying  degrees  on  individuals  and 


eoauamb  TIm  gofcnunaat  ocaiwonally  iMctad  to  prnnn  lo- 
dnoBf  UzM,  bot  sMtmUy  Um  tnod  of  towtiwi  wtt  upward.  Bo* 
flOBM  th^  Sponyi  gormunMit  woo  toolriiif  roroniM  fw  itnlf,  ito 
foi]  Ibalfy  CUM  to  bo  tbot  of  ntokiaf  tho  New  Kingdom  o  fomg 
OflMm  fay  eneoangiiif  ita  eotofiwiaeo-oeitoinly  o  requirod  preludo 
to  iadepeadMico.  Tho  eokntoit  niiatod  Sponiah  oifwta  to  increaae 
tuna,  howarar,  ainoo  at  tho  timo  thia  aim  naturally  appeared  cmly 
to  aer?o  tho  pcoqwrity  of  the  homo  country  (aao  ch.  29,  Public 
PInanea). 

Cnltval 

Akhoai^  the  Church,  in  ita  role  aa  the  patron  of  oducation,  made 
a  great  contributicm  to  the  building  of  the  New  Kingdom  as  a  com¬ 
munity  capable  of  derelqiung  a  local  apirit  of  independence,  ita 
patronage  was  intellectually  and  politically  etmaerrative  in  aim  and 
modTation.  In  fact,  Church  and  atate  combined  their  efforta  to 
place  the  New  Kingdom  inhabitants  in  an  intellectual  straitjacket 
which  became  looaenod  only  in  the  decadea  juat  befmo  the  achievo- 
ment  of  indqtendence.  On  the  other  hand,  tho  educational  develop¬ 
ment  anppoctod  by  tho  Church  produced  oppoaititm  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  Spain’a  aovcreigniy  over  ita  American  empire. 

Thron^iont  the  eightewith  omtnry  the  Church  engaged  in  a  bitter 
eontroveray  with  ^he  conntry’a  leading  intellectuaia,  influenced  by 
the  politioal  ideas  of  the  French  Enlighteninent,  and  the  ocmcepCs 
of  unpirical  scientific  investigatkm;  bat  the  educational  institutions 
maintained  by  the  Church  provided  the  educational  groimdwork  of 
the  intellectuaia  whose  acdvitiee  it  exposed.  Ita  contribution  to  the 
spread  of  education  and  information  had  been  increased  when  the 
Jesuits  founded  the  first  printing  press  in  Bogoti  in  1738. 

Slowly  but  certainly  the  artistic  and  intellectual  life  of  the  colony 
became  more  significant  Painters  of  note  were  active  during  the 
period,  as  well  as  numerous  writers.  The  writing  of  historical  works 
was  the  most  important  literary  activity  of  the  colmiial  period.  A 
prieet,  Juan  de  Castellanoe,  wrote  a  poetic  history  of  the  conquest 
and  another  on  the  history  of  the  New  Kingdom  in  Granada.  Others 
in  a  long  successi<m  of  historians  were  Pedro  Simon,  Juan  Rodrigues 
Freele,  Lucas  Fem&ndez  de  Piedrahita,  and  Juan  Florez  de  Oc&iz. 
Other  pituninent  literary  works  were  devoted  to  religious  matters. 

One  of  the  major  intellectual  events  in  the  colony^s  history  was 
the  arrival  from  Spain  of  Jos^  Cel^ina  Mutis  who  began  lecturing 
(m  mathematics  and  astronomy  at  the  College  of  Rosario  (1762) 
where,  against  the  opposition  of  the  Dominicans,  he  taught  the 
heliocentric  cmicept  of  the  solar  system  for  the  first  time  in  Colom¬ 
bia.  Earlier,  Jorge  Juan  and  Antonio  de  Ulloa,  respectively  mem- 
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bcK  oX  UM  Paris  and  London  Acadanias  of  Scienoa,  had  eoma  to 
Cciombia  to  collaborate  with  Frendi  aeiantiate  in  nMaanring  a  dagtoa 
(«  the  equator  and  to  compare  each  a  measoniMDt  with  a  degree 
measured  in  Europe  and  thus  to  impnnre  cakul^ions  oonoeniing  the 
earth’s  size.  Hntis  became  the  lea^  the  Botenical  Eapedition 
which  was  later  transfiMTOed  into  an  Institute.  Pint  sponeored  by 
the  Archbishop- Viceroy  Caballero  y  Gdngcra,  its  initial  purpoae 
was  to  organise  Coknnlnan,  as  oiqioaed  to  foreign^  exploration  of 
the  northern  Andes  region.  Daring  its  life  it  developed  a  habarinm 
and  a  nursery;  accumulatod  a  cdlection  of  woods,  dielle,  minerals 
and  hides;  established  a  numuscript  library  on  plants,  sfteteorokgy 
and  mines;  and  maintained  a  collection  of  {nctnree  of  vegetable 
species.  In  1817  most  of  these  nutterials  were  transpwted  to  ICadrid 
but  some  documents  remain  in  the  Odombian  natioiud  ardiivoa. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  eij^temth  century,  the  qneatkm  of 
whether  or  not  a  public  univernty  should  be  established  became  a 
public  issm.  Deepite  the  <q>poAtion  of  the  Dominicens,  the  I^eeroys 
Meesia  de  la  Cerda  and  H^uel  Gmoror  advised  the  Crown  to  aiq^ 
port  it  Archibshop-Vioertqr  Chballero  y  Gdngora  also  eapported 
such  a  plan  and  streand  the  importenoe  of  teedting  the  ueeful  end 
exact  acienoea.  For  a  time  aome  innovatioas  wn«  made  in  the  meth¬ 
ods  and  anbstanoe  of  instruction  at  San  Bartdoraf  and  El  Boaario 
but  did  not  last.  Althou^  a  public  university  was  never  eeteWwhed 
under  the  Spanidi,  a  new  intellectual  atmoephae  began  to  emerge. 

A  new  viceroy  was  appointed  in  1789,  Joef  de  Expdeto  y  Qal- 
deano.  He  was  a  patrvm  of  art  and  literoture  and,  during  his  time, 
primary  schools  were  opened  in  Santa  Fe,  the  first  periodicals  wme 
publidied,  a  theater  was  built  in  Bogoti,  and  clubs  were  formed 
which  provided  auspices  for  increased  literary  activity.  It  waa  in 
this  atmosphere  that  Antonio  Nanno  received  his  oon^tioning  and 
education.  Born  in  Bogoti  in  1765,  he  studied  philosophy  and 
jurisprudence  at  San  Baitolmn^  and,  nKsre  impcntant,  impmtsd 
significant  European  literary  works.  As  a  result,  he  came  under  tba 
influence  of  the  new  doctrines  of  rtelkctual  and  political  liberty 
which  were  bringing  a  convulsion  to  Europe.  He  translated  and 
published  the  part  of  the  history  of  the  French  Constituent  Assem¬ 
bly  which  related  the  Declaratitm  of  the  Rights  of  Man. 
preached,  not  only  liberty,  but  also  independence.  He  was  arrested, 
tried  by  the  audieneia^  and  received  a  sentence  confiscating  his  prop¬ 
erty,  exiling  him  froifl  America,  and  imposing  10  years’  imprison¬ 
ment  in  Africa. 

The  various  factors,  political,  religious,  social,  economic  and  cul¬ 
tural,  that  emerged  as  significant  during  the  colonial  period  under¬ 
went  a  nationalistic  development  and  cmisolidation  after  the  achiora- 
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BMot  of  ind^ndenoe.  Tlutt  was  a  natural  conasquenoe  of  Um 
a^ieresMBt  of  iadqpcndent  Coknnbiaa  sUtdMwd  These  factm  as 
they  hare  emerged  in  modem  times  form  the  basts  of  contemporary 
Ccdombiaa  society. 

INDEPENDENCE  AND  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  NEW 

STATE 

The  inrasion  of  Spain  by  the  French  produced,  not  only  declsra- 
tions  of  loyalty  to  legitimate  Spanidt  aorereignty,  but  ctmllicta  as 
to  the  best  manner  of  reacting  to  the  ntuatitm. .  The  results  were 
declaratums  of  independmoe  by  the  various  political  entities  miiking 
up  the  New  Kngdom  (that  of  Bogoti  (m  July  20,  1810,  is  cmn- 
memorated  as  the  country’s  independence  day)  except  Santa  Marta, 
Riohaeha,  Panama  and  Ecuador.  From  the  beginning,  disputes 
arose  over  whether  the  government  dionld  be  centralixed,  as  local 
political  leaders  and  intellectnals  who  had  been  influenced  by  Euro¬ 
pean  experience  usually  dmired,  or  federated,  as  advocated  by  those 
vHto  were  impressed  by  the  example  of  the  United  States. 

These  cmfliets  facilitated  a  temporary  return  of  Spanish  political 
authority  between  1814  and  1819  after  initud  r^l  success.  Under 
the  {wesBaie  of  such  revurses  and  goaded  by  the  terroristic  excesses 
of  the  Spanish  Pacificador  (Pacificator),  (Seneral  Pablo  Morillo, 
Colombian  forces  regrouped  in  the  eastern  llanos  under  Oeneral 
Francisco  de  Paula  Santander.  There  they  joined  the  forces  under 
Oeneral  Simdn  Bolivar  (The  Liberator)  in  the  vall^  of  the  Orinoco 
River  in  Venezuela.  BoUvar  led  the  combined  armies  into  New 
Granada  and  decisively  defeated  the  loyalist  forces  at  Boyaca  <m 
August  7,  1819.  Thereafter  B<dlvar  continued  the  struggle,  finally 
achieving  victory  in  Venezuela  in  1821  and  in  Ecuador  in  1822. 
Meantime  Santander  had  remained  in  command  in  New  Granada  as 
acting  political  leader  of  the  state. 

In  1819  a  ccmarituent  ccmgress  met  at  Angostura  (now  Ciudad 
B<^var  in  Venezuela)  and  established  the  Republic  of  Grin  Colom¬ 
bia  which  included  Venezuela,  Coimnbia  and  Ecuador.  The  republic 
so  established  was  ntore  formally  organized  at  the  0)ngre8s  of 
Cficuta  in  July  1821.  The  government  was  divided  into  three 
branches,  executive,  legislative  and  judicial,  and  was  designed  to 
govern  the  old  captain-generalcy  of  Venezuela  and  the  viceroyalty 
of  New  Granada.  It  was  provided  th»;t  there  would  be  at  least  six 
departments  administratively  dependent  on  the  central  government, 
and,  below  them,  provinces  cantons.  Bogoti  was  established  as 
the  provisional  capitaL  The  Oongrees  also  passed  a  law  providing 
that  the  childrm  of  slaves  riiould  be  free  at  birth.  Other  laws  dealt 
with  the  (wganization  of  government,  the  press,  wei^ts  and  meas- 


tow,  eaflCons  datne  and  gormmmt  landa.  BolfTar  and  Saatonder 
ifwe  elected  preeidatt  and  ▼ice-pteadent,  rcqieethr^,  and  iaanga- 
rated  on  October  S. 

Tbe  C6cata  political  arrangement  waa  centraliMd  and, 

daring  the  war,  atrong^  military.  After  the  cemation  of  the  nOi* 
tary  struggle  in  Gi4n  Colonibia,  ptditieal  riTalriea  and  regional 
jealocsiee  progrearively  weakened  tte  aatbority  of  the  new  qratem. 
In  1826  Gomral  Joai  Antonio  Paex,  a  leader  of  Venesnelan  Umerot 
(inhaUtants  of  the  aonthem  and  eaatem  UaMe)  who  had  fong^  in 
rapport  of  BoUrar  to  aduere  indepoMknoe,  led  a  rerdt  in  Veno- 
xu^  aedring  aeparatkm  from  Gri^  Colombia.  Ontbreaka  and  dia- 
torbanoee  also  took  {daee  daewfaere. 

The  retam  of  Bdivar  from  Pern  waa  barefy  anfieiant  to  maintain 
his  personal  aothmity.  A  genml  oonrention  waa  hdd  at  OeaSa 
beginning  in  April  to  reform  Gw  Conadtation  of  Cficnta.  Tha 
eonventiott  broke  np  as  a  leenlt  of  conflicting  potitiona  taken  by  the 
ftdlowen  of  Santander  uid  Btdfrar.  Botfrar^a  fidioweis  rapportad 
more  authoritarian  and  oentraliaed  gorenunent  and  many,  eapedalty 
those  in  Bogoti,  called  uptm  him  to  — national  authority  until 
he  deemed  it  wise  to  call  a  national  aaaembly.  This  derelopmeoA 
waa  a  natural  conaequenoe  of  the  hreakdown  <A  the  Ocada  eonven* 
tion  and  waa  in  line  with  tho  liberator^  own  ideas  and  tampeonk 
ment 

Bolfrar  aaaamed  dictatorial  powers  and,  in  a  decree,  soug^  to 
regularise  their  use  until  a  oonatitution,  to  be  produced  fay  a  eonaeai' 
tion  called  for  that  purpcee,  could  come  into  fmroe  in  18M.  During 
the  conTention  Bolivar  resigned  and  died  diortly  afterwards.  Ha 
had  not  promised  liberty  to  the  pKq>le,  but  rather  their  self-raqiect 
under  a  atrtmg  government  The  divisive  forces  achieved  a  major 
triumph,  however,  and,  in  the  year  of  his  death,  the  Yenesuelan  and 
Ecuadorian  portiona  of  the  repuUic  se(»ded.  republic  continued 
in  its  present  size  (except  for  Panama,  rabeequentlj  loet). 

The  wars  through  wUch  tlw  preeimt  Reirablic  of  Gokunbia,  and 
other  areas  of  Spanish  America,  achieved  independence  are  the  moot 
important  events  in  the  historiee  of  theee  lands.  In  connection  with 
them  a  mystique  developed  concerning  the  importance  of  inde¬ 
pendence  and  the  romance  of  its  achievement  The  great  liberator, 
Simdn  Bolivar,  has  achieved  a  poeition  of  vast  prestige  in  the  memo¬ 
ries  of  Spanish  Americans,  and  not  least  among  Ocdombians. 

THE  STABILIZATION  OF  THE  REPUBUC:  ISSl-lfeS 

The  entire  history  of  independent  Colombia  has  been  turlmlent, 
but  the  period  between  1881  and  1903  was  eepedally  diaotic.  Al¬ 
though  the  adoption  of  the  C<mrtitutkm  of  1886  (now  in  hMrce  along 


with  ita  agwttdnwBta)  wu  a  victo^  few  the  C<MieervatiTe  Party,  it 
was  oaly  aftw  1908  that  tha  rict^  became  eooeoiidiited  and  the 
party  conkl  undertake  almost  three  decadee  of  uninterrupted  rule. 
The  year  1903  marks  the  beginning  of  a  period  in  which  there  was 
soft^t  coQSKisus  within  parties  and  betwem  them,  paiticulariy  as 
to  the  form  of  the  state,  that  it  was  posnble  for  one  party  to  rule 
in  nlatira  agreement  with  the  otl^r  as  to  its  right  to  do  sa 

Appsamnes  ef  Parties  and  Party  Strife 

In  the  long  interval  of  Jiaorder  ‘hat  preceded  this  relative  stabili- 
zaii<m,  the  subetanoe  and  configuration  of  political  parties  enterged 
early.  The  two  major  political  issues  were  the  organization  and 
power  of  uatitmal,  as  opposed  lo  local,  government,  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  stable  diurch-atate  I'^lntions  in  terms  of  acceptable  re¬ 
publican  principles.  The  parties  aUgnments  with  respect  lo  them 
often  depended  on  Uie  relative  advantages  in  teims  of  political 
power  that  could  be  gained  from  takLng  one  position  as  opposed  to 
another.  A  period  of  relative  prosperity  was  interrupted  by  a  wide- 
iprmd  civil  war  in  1S41-42  caused  by  the  government’s  suppression, 
with  the  agreement  of  Church,  of  several  c<mvents  in  Paste. 

Tlie  goremment  policy  which  caused  the  war  and  the  prosecution 
of  the  straggle  itself  created  bitter  divisions  among  the  members  of 
the  Liberal  Party  inside  and  outside  the  government.  General  Pedro 
Alcantara  Herran,  who  Imd  commanded  the  government  forces 
which  suppressed  the  rebellion,  was  elected  president  at  the  end  of 
the  Marquez  administration  in  May  1841  and  assumed  power  in  May 
1812.  His  policy  called  for  strengthening  the  executive  power  to 
permit  more  effective  suppression  of  revolts  and  action  in  war.  Such 
enlargements  of  the  executive  power  were  set  forth  in  a  new  consti¬ 
tution  issued  on  April  20,  1843.  A  group,  denoted  as  Conservative, 
opposed  such  innovations  and  strongly  supported  the  Church, 
thereby  attracting  Liberals  who  had  been  opposed  to  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  religious  policy.  This  Conservative  Party  shortly  became 
the  government  party  and,  under  the  succeeding  administration  of 
General  Tom&s  Cipriano  de  Mosquera  (1845-49),  came  to  include 
his  followers — “moderate  liberals,”  “progressive  patriots,”  those  who 
had  opposed  the  Herr&n  program,  some  of  the  old  followers  of  Boli¬ 
var,  a  few  diffiident  Liberals,  and  others. 

The  Liberals,  the  party  in  opposition  since  the  Herran  administra¬ 
tion,  included  those  who  had  been  revolutionists  in  the  civil  war  of 
1840,  young  men  newly  educated  in  the  universities  and  cloisters  and 
often  strongly  influenced  by  Benthamite  doctrines  and  opposed  to 
merely  quiescent  government.  The  civil  war  of  1840  had  a  catalytic 
effect  in  producing  parties  and  forces  which  in  their  straggles  an'^^ 


odliiicni  k»pt  Uw  ooontty  in  turmoil  beyond  the  turn  of  tbo  nnt 
oentary. 

Eron  this  pwiod  of  dietnai  produoed  ftdiieTeiaeitto.  Under  Hw* 
lin,  n  ecBMi  was  taken,  roatk  wen  imimved,  unmnhisa  wen  or* 
famsed  and  loww  adumls  jumnoted,  priaocs  wne  nformad,  the 
ineik  wen  mad*  BMtn  eAcieiit,  the  tribute  ci  the  Indiaae  waa  n- 
dnoed,  and  the  emancipation  of  ehildicn  of  stana  was  teolmisd, 
The  Jesuits  were  readmitted  in  1844  and  plaeed  in  diarge  of  ednea* 
tion  throughout  the  country.  The  Moeqaera  administration  made 
similar  imptovuments  which  affected  traosp«tation,  gonramnt  ae- 
counting  and  the  monetary  system. 

The  D«^penii«  ^  Party  FacHanallm 

The  seriee  of  European  rerohitiona  in  1848  had  a  profound  dbet 
on  Colombian  poUtica.  Many  persons,  sspseially  young  ednestsd 
msn  of  ths  ui^ier  elsss,  beesme  evni  mote  lattacfy  oppoead  to  the 
Moaqusra  government.  The  electica  of  hk  sneosaMW  beoeme  enrii  a 
violent  contest  that  congress  finally  had  to  deride  the  deeticn.  After 
bested  debate  and  the  exertion  of  extreme  pofmlar  {a^suia,  ee- 
perially  that  of  ertinms  and  radical  edlege  students  orgsaiaed  in  a 
Democratic  Society,  the  liberal  candidate,  Qeneial  Joat  EDhurio 
L6pcz,  was  dn:lsr^  elected  alter  the  eongtessionsl  ssnitiny.  £U 
was  inaugurated  on  April  1, 1848. 

Although  worthwhile  measures,  such  as  the  sbdition  of  the  death 
penalty,  were  passed  during  this  administrdion,  its  record  wms 
largely  one  of  inflammstOTy  political  aetiona.  Ihe  Donoeratic  So¬ 
ciety  was  vigorously  opposed  by  a  Conservative  organisation,  the 
Sociedad  Popular  (Popi;^  Society).  The  moet  sHriona  oonfhct  de¬ 
veloped  over  the  second  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  in  1860.  This  move 
by  the  government  was  inspired  by  European  levdi^onary  develop¬ 
ments  and  was  foUowed  by  provisions  requiring  tiie  abandonment  of 
the  oiScial  titles  of  magistrates,  the  abdition  of  slavery,  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  establishment  of  secular  con¬ 
trol  over  church  affairs.  The  civil  strife  that  ensued  remlted  in  the 
temporary  defeat  of  the  conservative  factiona 

When  the  Conservatives  presented  no  candidate  and  abstained 
from  voting,  one  of  the  Liberal  Party  candid^es,  Gcamral  Joe$ 
Maria  Obando,  who  was  supported  by  membrn  of  the  government, 
the  army  and  the  revolutimi'uts  of  the  civil  wer  of  184<X-^,  was 
clfecteu  and  inaugurated  as  president  in  early  1853.  On  May  81  of 
the  same  year  a  new  constitution  was  adopt^;  it  was  the  most  lib¬ 
eral  that  h  d  thus  far  been  seen  in  Latin  America,  esperially  in  its 
pn)visions  ax-.ixur.^  the  separation  of  Church  and  state  and  edab- 
lishing  universal  suffrage.  It  was  also  ndable  for  the  autmimny  that 
it  allowed  die  provinces. 
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Tnttt<H»tdly  thm  eosaed  a  pariod  of  eztnordinahly  ooai[^«z 
fartumaiiflv,  in  whicb  th«  ouin  oantcnddis  ware  the  members  of  the 
Demoentie  Sodety  and  aitiaans  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  radical 
Christians  uid  apper-class  idealists  on  the  other.  The  initial  oat> 
oome  ol  the  oonfiaioit  eras  a  military  coup  on  April  17,  1854, 
broo^t  abo^  the  first  group  led  by  Genual  Joid  Marfa  Melo 
ami  Bupposted  by  Obando.  A  military  dictatorship  was  attempted, 
but  {wodnoed  the  united  (^position  of  the  outstanding  leaders  of 
both  parties,  and  was  overturned  after  serui  months.  A  temperate 
Ckmsenr^ve  regime  came  into  existence  in  IBA’i  under  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  Manuel  Maria  Mallarino.  Another  CooserratiTB,  Mariano 
Ospina  Rodrigues,  was  elected  for  the  term  1857-61. 

The  Streegthcniac  ^  Cmrfrifngal  F«r«s 

The  interparfy,  factional  and  class  oonflictB  led  to  a  gradual 
looeening  of  the  dee  of  federation.  For  the  Liberak,  decentralisa¬ 
tion  provided  an  i^tpmrtanit}  to  miuntain  largely  autonomous  fed¬ 
eral  polidcal  units  as  areas  of  liberal  oontroL  The  CcmservatiTes, 
although  not  so  enthnaiaade,  had  sunilar  reasons  for  at  feast  not 
dtiUrocdng  these  dereloiancaits.  The  first  important  step  was  the 
passage  fay  the  Gcmgrem  of  1855  of  a  constitutional  amendment  ea- 
pmsly  ettahlishing  Panama  (and  some  addidonal  territories)  as 
‘^a  sovereign  federal  state**  and  granting  to  Congress  the  ri^t  to 
establish  addid<mal  states  out  of  any  portion  of  the  nadcmal  terri- 
Uh'/  it  might  d^ngnate.  li'nthin  a  s^rt  tinv)  six  new  states  Imd 
been  created.  In  May  1858  a  new  constidiicm  establishing  the 
Grenadine  Confadermtion  formalized  this  arrangunent. 

Ospina’s  Omssirative  central  administration  symbolized  s  limita¬ 
tion  on  liberal  success,  espedslly  since  he  did  not  include  men  of 
both  parties  in  his  government  as  had  been  the  practice.  The  result 
was  the  outbreak  of  civil  war  in  1860  in  which  the  liberals  sought 
to  achieve  arntr^d  of  the  central  government  and  especially  to  oppoee 
several  centralizing  measures  the  Ospina  govemmer.t  had  passed. 

General  Moequera,  a  former  CcMuervative,  now  Go/emor  of  Cfeuca, 
emerged  as  the  most  important  liberal  figure,  going  so  far  as  to 
threaten  the  secendcm  of  Cauca  in  the  face  of  Conservative  moves 
toward  central  omitroL  The  processes  of  government  becsroe  almost 
completely  obstructed.  Elections  could  not  be  held  as  scheduled  in 
1861,  but  Moequera  captured  Bogoti  and  tocA  the  title  of 
sional  President  0'  "  United  States  of  New  Granada  and  Supreme 
Director  of  Wai.  ocaigreas  of  plenipotentiaries,  chosen  by  the 
civil  and  military  it  ders  of  each  state,  met  in  the  capital  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1861  on  the  call  of  the  provisional  government  and  announced 
a  Pact  of  Union,  in  effect  an  interim  constitution  for  “'Ihe  United 
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SUtes  of  Coloml^*’  Miaiatiine  tho  war  oaDtim»d  util  McMgaoro 
defeated  the  Conaa^vtivee  and  finally  broGfiit  it  to  an  «id  fay  wtb- 
doing  the  of^weitkn  in  Antiogoia  in  O^ober  IMiL 

A  eoBTfntkn,  ako  called  the  {ntmtional  goewnmentf  met  in 
Rionegro  in  Fehnary  1863.  BefweeeDtative  only  of  libcKis,  it  pn>> 
oeeded  to  enact  the  CooetitotioB  of  1863,  whi^  «ae  to  bet  votil 
1886.  All  powen  not  giTen  to  the  central  fovenment  were  reearead 
to  the  statea.  The  Conetitiitkn  contained  folly  <fefined  hmaa  rif^lds 
and  gaaranteee  made  ae  nearly  afaaidate  aa  poenUe.  Related  to  the 
poirer  of  the  etatee  in  paitieolar  waa  the  guarantee  of  the  to 
engage  in  commerce  in  aime  and  ammunition.  The  Vnngat ending 
qoeetion  of  the  batia  of  religioae  organixatkn  Ttnm  deaR  wkh  by  a 
guarantee  of  the  right  to  profaae  any  religion.  The  tana  of  tfa* 
preeident  wee  eetahlidbed  as  two  years  and  hie  election  waa  to  be  fay 
states  with  each  state  haring  one  rote. 

This  liberal  constitotkmal  rictoiy  tmm^  little  peace  and  tran* 
quility  to  the  country  for,  eubeequent  to  its  enaefanent  and  befeta 
^  next  major  conbitatianal  dmnge,  the  two  p«ut^  comM 

in  some  40  locti  oonflicte  end  several  major  militaiy  Mruq^  Con¬ 
tention,  moreow,  pertiated  between  the  liberal  axeeutiva  and  tha 
party  extremiate  wito  went  eo  far  ee  to  enact  a  measnia  prohibiting 
the  central  authority  firom  aoppreanng  a  rendt  against  the  govem- 
nmit  of  any  state.  They  eleo  executed  a  coup  againet  Prandent 
Mosquerm  in  1867,  leading  to  his  imprisonment,  trial  belora  the 
Senate,  end  eventoal  exile  from  the  country. 

Not  only  did  deavagee  devdop  among  the  ruling  liberals,  but  the 
Conserxxtivee  found  it  wreesingly  diCenlt  to  ecoept  the  ladkal 
rati<malian  and  antireligioas  provitions  of  the  1868  Gonatitution, 
eepecial  /  after  the  fall  of  Mosqnraa  which  entrmdied  the  radkal 
liberal)  in  power  evtm  more  firndy.  Evutually  the  Gonaerrativee 
in  Tolima  and  Antioqnia  took  to  anna,  thus  initiating  a  major  civil 
war  in  1876-77.  The  liberal  national  goverroMnt  put  down  the 
rebelli(m,  but  only  with  difteul^. 

Strengfhsiiing  tha  Cantar 

In  the  early  1880’e  the  ecuomic  end  aoeml  oonditkna  of  the  ooun- 
try  became  exceedkg^y  iMrecarious.  President  Bafeel  Nfifiaa,  wbo 
bad  been  elected  for  second  time  in  February  1884  aftm*  a  ona- 
term  interval,  was  authorimd  to  take  steps  uigratly  required  to 
improve  eoonomie  conditions.  He  became  t^  lea<]^  (d  a  moveasmt 
to  reform  the  Constitution,  attempting  to  aooompliih  it  with  tha 
agreement  of  all  groups.  A  revolution  wee  began  by  the  radicala 
who  feared  that  constitutional  reform  would  buefit  the  Conaurva- 
tivee  and  the  new  group  of  Natitmalists  mganised  1^  Nfines  from 


diwidrtit  ndictli  and  old  ConservatiTBS.  rendntioo  waa  pot 
down  by  Angnat  IdSS,  and  K^naa  waa  aUa  to  proceed  as  tbe  leader 
of  the  reform  momaad. 

The  moat  important  leaolt  was  the  a(k>pticn  of  the  ComtitntioD 
ci  1886  by  a  imtkaial  eonndl  made  up  of  two  deiefates  frcnn  each 
state.  This  Gmadtiitian,  with  ita  aineiKba»ts,  ranains  in  force  to¬ 
day.  JtM  diief  {srineijdM  were  those  recommended  Nan«:  a 
national  rather  then  a  csnfsehraiad  system  cf  goremmoit;  clear 
linas  of  antlmrity;  and  the  leassertion  of  the  power  of  the  Catholic 
GkwpA  (sea  ch.  19,  The  Constitutional  System;  di,  11,  Reli^<m). 

P^ditkal  disorder  did  not  eeese  with  the  mk^kn  of  the  new  Con- 
adtotion.  Evmi  the  ConseiratirM,  ior  whom  it  had  been  a  pditkal 
Tietory,  were  divided,  and  the  liberals  b^an  great  agitation  againrt 
dw  government.  The  sai^xtrima  of  the  preaidential  incumbent, 
Miguel  A.  Coro,  became  divided  into  Nationalists  and  Conservatives; 
and  tha  libraals  in  eariy  1895  revolted  against  the  govemm^mt.  Al- 
thooi^  thia  uprising  was  put  down,  tnuMjuility  was  not  yet  eetab- 
liAftd-  The  weaknem  of  the  nati<mal  executive  OKmaraged  another 
liberal  attempt  at  revolution,  which  b^[an  in  July  1^  and  era- 
tinned  for  thiw  yean  until  June  1903.  This  war  cost  die  country 
great  bana  in  hvea  and  fmopeity,  but  its  termination  initiated  a 
permd  of  exceptional  ata^ty  whidi  withitood  the  political  and 
pqrehoh^cal  impact  of  the  aeossoon  of  Panama  in  1903.  This  was 
sui^xirted  by  tha  Unitad  Stateo,  which  waa  interested  in  cmttrol  of 
the  isthmian  canal  route  (see  ch.  33,  Foreign  Policies). 

PregraH  Ckaea 

Even  with  the  chaotic  conditi<ms  that  axompanied  the  riso  to 
power  of  the  liberals  in  die  1860’s  and  persisted  thereafter,  scans 
improvunoits  in  social  oonditiems  were  accomplished.  J^lroad 
building  was  carried  forward,  river  navigation  was  improved,  roads 
wme  built,  a  nsdcmal  bank  was  established.  The  Church  was  able 
to  make  a  cemtinuing  contribution  to  educatiem  and  the  national  life. 
Except  for  a  decline  in  the  cjuality  of  medical  educatiem  and  practice 
in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  CNitury,  there  was  a  genera]  overall 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  medicine;  the  most  nc^able  events 
were  the  incorporation  of  a  school  of  medicine  in  the  National  Uni- 
verritj  at  Bogoti  in  1867  and  the  establiriiment  of  a  National 
Academy  of  Medicine  in  1890.  The  natural  sciences  and  other 
branchee  of  science,  including  the  social  sciences,  were  also  devel¬ 
oped,  even  though  the  political  situation  was  often  unsuited  to  their 
pursuit.  The  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts  was  manifested  in  the 
foundation  of  a  National  C<m8erTatory  of  Music  in  1882  and  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts  in  1886.  The  study  and  production  of  literature 
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faecuce  notewoithy  after  the  1810's,  eepeciaUj  with  the  cetaUuh- 
meat  of  the  Deeo  Gnaadmo,  a  literaiy  chib  which  was  the  prede- 
oeeKHT  of  the  Acadwnia  de  la  Leagua  (oee  ch.  9,  Aitietic  and  Intel- 
leetoal  Ex^eesicn). 

THE  CONSEHYATIYBS  IN  POWEB 
A  Period  of  Eooction 

At  the  end  of  the  civil  war  in  190S  the  Conservativee  were  rio- 
torioos  in  their  straggle  to  maintain  a  nniSed  republic.  Althou^ 
the  party  affiliation  of  a  ColomlHaii,  aimoet  irreqwcdve  of  his  cleas, 
was  determined  the  traditi<ma  of  his  family  and  place  of  birth, 
some  disdnetimu  in  principle  between  Uie  two  parties  v/ere  apparent. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  two  parties  had  linloi  and  common  interests, 
particularly  on  the  level  of  the  raiing  clam. 

In  the  new  era  of  predominantly  Conservative  control,  the  forces 
of  constitntimialism  were  put  to  the  test  Cenraal  BafMl  Beyes  woo 
elected  president  in  1904  and  soon  proved  to  be  an  neeative  deter^ 
mined,  not  only  to  acomnididi  material  and  eonstnietive  improve¬ 
ments,  but  also  to  prevent  any  obstacle,  constitntionai  or  other,  from 
standing  in  his  way.  He  imprisoned  m«nbers  of  Coogiess  who  ob¬ 
jected  to  his  policies.  On  Um  basis  of  his  own  presumed  preroga¬ 
tives,  he  created  a  jegislative  body,  or  national  aswmbly,  composed 
of  three  r^resmtadves  fnnn  each  department  selected  by  depart¬ 
ment  officials  appmnted  by  him,  to  supplant  the  Congress  of  the  Con- 
sdtudem.  This  body  was  dengned  to  place  its  stamp  of  approval 
upon  his  decrees  and  to  psss  on  omstitudonal  aoMndments. 

The  pdicies  of  Reyes  met  with  oppondon  and  became  the  source 
of  national  disharmony.  These  conditions  were  dramatically  ex¬ 
pressed  in  ui  attempt  upon  his  life  in  F^mary  1906.  Hie  extra- 
constitudonal  legisl^«re,  containing  members  of  both  parties  who 
were  at  least  temporarily  willing  to  conform  to  his  ~mrpose,  agreed 
to  the  extensiem  of  his  term  from  six  to  ten  years  ^dng  fr«a 
January  1,  1905.  He  condnued  to  pursue  his  vigorous  programs  of 
reform,  among  the  most  impMtant  of  which  were:  military,  includ¬ 
ing  army  reorganisation  and  the  establuhment  of  a  new  military 
school;  educadonxl,  involving  incresung  educadonal  opportonitMS 
for  the  lower  dosses;  and  fiscal,  calling  for  systematic  amortizadon 
of  the  national  debt. 

Also  amcmg  his  projects  was  that  of  achieving  amicable  treaty 
arrangements  with  the  United  States  and  Panama,  Publi '  considera¬ 
tion  of  these  treaties  by  the  assembly,  beginning  in  February  1909, 
provided  the  opportunity  for  opposition  to  the  dictatorship  to  de¬ 
velop  and  sliow  itself.  It  took  as  its  main  f<Hm  the  otganizidioc  of 


a  Bepalkicui  Uuioa  made  np  of  both  Conservatires  and  laberala. 
Its  tmerggnca  waa  aocompaniwi  by  heated  pablie  debate  and  demoo- 
atration,  irhich  reaahed  in  an  abonire  atie»*4  by  Reyes  to  resign 
and  the  adopticn  of  leiMwaiTe  imaaaree  under  a  state  of  siege  (see 
ch.  Cl,  P(ditical  Dyuamica).  Soon,  however,  in  a  reversal  which 
amounted  to  an  implicit  admiasicm  that  his  previous  course  had  been 
net  only  unsuooeaefal  but  miataken,  he  agreed  to  the  calling  of  an 
extraor^Unaiy  session  of  the  constitutional  congreos  to  begin  in  July 
11PU9;  and  the  assembly  announced  that  the  Congress  would  meet  in 
regular  seanon  in  February  1910. 

In  June  1909  Reyes  left  the  country  and  Gomral  Jorge  Holguin, 
Uie  Dengnado  (President-DeBignate),  declaring  himself  in  suppeut 
of  constitutiimality  and  the  rule  of  law,  succeeded  to  the  exercise  of 
the  executive  authority.  After  a  ^lort  period  of  repreeskm,  occa* 
sioned  by  threats  or  mnora  of  revolution  emanating  from  Barran- 
quilla,  regular  seeaou  of  Congreaa  was  finally  f>p«>ed  as  sched¬ 
uled.  A  mew  President,  General  Rairdn  Gonxiles  Videncia,  was 
elected  to  fill  out  the  original  unexpired  term  of  Reyea  which  had 
begun  in  1904.  The  Congress  of  1909  proceeded  to  repeal  most  of 
the  refneasive  measures  of  the  Reyea  regime,  especially  those  inter¬ 
ring  with  oonstitutionml  guaruitees. 

C—atitntianil  Ca—arvativa  Guvifant 

A  oonatitnent  aaminbly,  (Tnanded  a  majority  of  municipalities 
m  Um  country,  met  in  May  1910  and  aoc:  nlid:^'  a  number  of 
constitutional  reforms.  Representing  the  prl  :pal  Conservative  and 
liberal  groups  that  exposed  Reyea,  its  most  important  act  was  the 
eleetitm  of  Condos  E.  Restrepo  for  a  four-year  term  banning  on 
August  7,  1910.  In  additiem,  it  unacted  measures  abolishing  the 
death  penalty,  requiring  the  annual  meeting  of  C^ongreas,  requiring 
the  annual  8electi<m  of  a  dengnado  to  azercise  the  executive  author¬ 
ity  in  the  abaenoe  of  the  president,  and  eetabliriuBg  prohibitiona 
against  the  iaroance  of  paper  money. 

Daring  the  Restrepo  administration  and  its  auccesaors,  other  re¬ 
form  measures  were  passed.  The  Republican  Union,  except  for  a 
small  group  which  bad  auocemfully  opposed  the  Reyes  government, 
disappeared;  its  members  returned  to  their  party  of  historic  affilia- 
tiem.  Tha  Omservatives  omtinued  to  produce  presidential  candi¬ 
dates  who  gained  ostensibly  overwhelming  public  mandates.  World 
War  I  seriously  handicapped  the  Conservative  government,  however, 
in  its  attempts  to  pursue  constru<%ive  public  works.  Financial  diffi¬ 
culties  were  multiplied  and  it  became  necessary  for  the  Conservative 
president  to  step  down  and  allow  the  President-Designate,  General 
Holguin,  to  assume  the  executive  power.  Although  during  the  ex- 


ecutivv  term  191^22,  Conserratives  and  Liberals  ocUaborated  in  the 
Cabinet,  an  ardent  Liberal  Party  under  the  leadendiip  of  General 
Boijamln  Herrera  developed  to  oppose  the  CocserratiTe  eandidate 
in  1922.  In  q>ite  of  this  oppudtico,  and  with  the  aasistanee  of 
electoral  irregnlarities,  General  Pedro  Nel  Ospina,  the  Conservative 
candidate,  was  elected  by  a  large  majority  in  that  year. 

The  terms  of  G^ral  Nel  Ckpina  (1922-26)  and  Dr.  Mignel 
Abadia  M^idez  (1926-30),  also  a  Conservative,  ran  their  allotted 
time.  The  first  administration  was  marked  hj  significant  but  con¬ 
servative  reform.  The  administration  of  Abadia  Ifendex  was  notid>le 
for  his  early  plea  to  the  Liberal  Party  to  allow  its  members  to  col¬ 
laborate  in  the  government  This  geatiun  was  recognition  of  grow¬ 
ing  Liberal  strmgth  and  activity;  and  it  antidpsted,  in  tact,  the 
Liberals’  soccess  in  capturing  the  presidency  throngh  the  eleedcn 
of  their  candidate,  Enrique  Olaya  Herrera,  in  1980.  Soma  note¬ 
worthy  reforms  were  accomplished  undn*  Abadia  Mfadea,  but  hia 
term  sritneeeed  the  end  of  a  period  of  proapnity,  which  had  begun 
during  Wo^  War  I,  and  the  aecnmuktion  of  numstons  probions. 

The  Cananratives  nmy  have  been  willing  to  allow  the  Liberals 
to  cury  the  main  burden  of  meeting  theae  prnhlwni,  and,  therefore, 
to  permit  the  hdding  of  a  free  elecdcn  in  1980,  thus  allowing  tha 
liberak  to  win.  Equally  impcwtant,  however,  was  the  fact  that  the 
Conaervative  Party  in  li^  was  sbncst  equsUy  divided  in  its  support 
of  two  csndidstes,  GuiUsrmo  Valmeis  and  Vfiaques  Coba  Long 
tmure  in  dBoe  had  its  almost  inevitable  end  in  a  bfeakdown  in  Con¬ 
servative  Party  ooheeioD,  while  the  party  in  tqqxieition  became  mote 
efficient  as  it  rtruggied  for  power. 

The  period  of  Coneervstive  role,  brou^t  to  an  end  in  1930,  had 
provided  illustrations  of  certain  principles  operating  in  Ctdonbian 
pditical  life.  One  is  that  substantial  numbers  of  both  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  and  Liberal  parties  work  together  in  opporitios  to  an  axec  live 
who  is  acting,  or  pnqMsing  to  act,  extraconstitutionally,  as  was  iUns- 
trated  in  the  formaticm  of  the  BepnUican  Union  iriuch  finally  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  defeating  President  Beyee.  Another  is  that  a  party  in 
power  often  ^Is  itself  justified  in  msintsining  itself  in  office 
throng  ondemocraticslly  rigged  elections  and  throit|^  every  avail¬ 
able  device  to  prevent  the  cqipositiosi  fimn  carrying  on  pcditical 
activity.  A  o<m>llary  is  that  the  exposition  party  is  jnsrified  in 
resorting  to  force  to  overcome  represriem. 

Chaagis:  1903-30 

Constitutional  changes  of  long-range  impwtaiNS  were  brouf^t 
about  as  s  result  of  s  deaue  to  prevmt  reeurrenos  of  sstie- 
constitutional  govenunent  In  1910,  the  presidential  hum  wss  rs- 
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dnoed  to  four  thb  deatli  peiixlty  was  abolidied,  Um  ianunua 

of  fiat  pap«  money  wae  pn^bited,  and  annual  ineetin|[3  of  CoD' 
gnes  and  the  aonaal  ekctkm  of  a  Pmid^t-Demgnatc  were  required. 
In  1914  the  consultatiTe  Council  of  State,  made  up  of  the  Designate 
and  six  others,  was  reestablished.  Four  years  later  the  national  gOT- 
enunent  was  given  the  right  to  inspect  indu^ries  and  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  professions  to  safeguard  the  mmality,  safety  and  public 
health  of  conunonity.  In  1924,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice 
was  divided  into  a  civil  section  and  a  criminal  section. 

During  thb  period,  particularly  in  its  later  phases,  the  tempo  of 
national  life  quickened.  Projects  for  the  improvement  of  traneptn-- 
tation,  including  mainly  i»ew  railrMds  and  highways,  were  com¬ 
pleted,  benefiting  commerce,  industry  and  the  physical  and  social 
unity  of  the  ooontry.  Between  1913  and  1926,  for  example,  railroad 
mileage  more  than  doubled  and  the  volume  of  p^asengers  and  freight 
carried  increased  eight  times.  The  populaticm  increased  from  about 
3,OOOJKK}  in  1912  to  about  8,900,000  in  1929. 

This  increased  tempo  was  most  apparent  perhaps  in  the  ecoimmic 
sfdtere  (see  ch.  26,  Character  and  Structure  of  the  Econmny;  ch.  28, 
Industrial  Potential).  TIm  period  witnessed  innovations  in  fiscal 
conditions,  administratitm  and  control.  An  income  tax  was  estab¬ 
lished.  During  the  1920’s,  increased  political  stability,  improved 
physoal  conditions,  and  the  general  wotid  economic  climate,  resulted 
in  the  pouring  of  money  into  the  development  of  the  country’s  pub¬ 
lic  enterprises,  until,  by  the  «id  of  19^,  the  public  debt,  national 
and  local,  amounted  to  over  Ck^OO  million.  The  purposes  to  which 
the  inSowing  capital  was  devoted  were  commendable,  but  it  was  too 
often  employed  without  necessary  integrated  planning  ot  sufficient 
regard  for  the  poaeibilities  of  ecomanic  return — and  without  safe¬ 
guards  against  inefficiency  and  graft.  Added  to  the  m<meys  poured 
into  the  country  for  public  purposes  were  the  private  foreign  in¬ 
vestments  which  had,  by  the  end  of  1929,  come  to  total  around 
X7.S.$400  milium.  By  this  time  the  country  had  bec<Hne  overobli¬ 
gated.  This  situatiem  damaged  the  party  in  power,  which  was 
forther  hurt  by  the  world-wide  deprMsirai. 

AFTER  1930 

The  period  which  began  with  the  accession  of  Olaya  Herrera  in 
1930  gave  prtmiise  of  being  one  of  stability,  despite  the  deepening 
depi'ession.  One  reason  for  initial  optimism  was  the  peaceful  and 
free  election  of  1930.  Moreover,  Olaya  spoke  of  his  determination 
to  conform  to  the  hipest  administrative  standards  and  seek  worthy 
political  endc.  The  main  characteristic  of  his  administration  was 
cautious  moderation.  In  meeting  the  crisis  of  the  depression,  Al- 
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fonso  L^pei  (1934-38),  his  snceeswar,  imdtftoQk  to  prao  for  ths  cn* 
mbbamit  of  s  senes  of  socisl  refotoi  soessiifcs.  Thsj  iadoded  pro¬ 
gressive  taxes  <m  iaoome  sad  inhnitsnoe  end  their  stzkt  mfocoeiOMrt 
for  the  first  time;  the  granting  of  rig^  to  sqnattMTii  on  pnldie  and 
private  land;  and  the  granting  of  protection  to  labor  in  the  exereiss 
of  rights  to  organise  and  strike.  The  aqiaration  of  Oinrdi  and 
state  was  declared,  and  the  Chnrdi  was  divested  of  its  control  over 
education.  The  pohey  of  the  administratioa  was  most  deariy  indi¬ 
cated  by  a  LvOstitatkoal  ameidment  whidi  declared  that  “Property 
is  a  social  function  which  implies  obUgariona.” 

These  reforms,  and  others  embarked  upon  during  the  first  Ldpes 
administratitm,  had  disastrous  political  conseqosncea  beeanss  of  the 
reactiem  to  them  of  moderate  Liberal  and  Conaervarive  foiess.  A 
moderate  Liberal,  Eduardo  Santos,  wss  elevsted  to  the  presideney 
for  the  term  1938-42.  His  sdnumstrstion  did  not  sttnmpt  to  undo 
whst  had  been  d<me  but  was  determined  to  go  no  further.  L6pea 
was  elected  again  iar  the  following  term  (1949-46),  hot  the  Oon- 
aervatives  and  some  rigktwing  liberab  efleclivdy  otganiasd  a 
countenevolutimi  which,  led  by  Lanreano  Gdmex,  sneesaafuUy  har¬ 
ried  Lopa  from  office. 

After  two  intmim  exeentivtt,  Mariano  Oapina  Pfoes  waa  deetsd 
to  the  presidnicy  (1946-62).  Beginning  hia  tMrm  with  profeariona 
of  moderati<m  and  union  and  even  of  some  forward-looking  reforsM, 
his  administration  nevertheleM  became  an  effective  instrument  of  the 
counterrevolutitm,  moved  mainly  by  ha  prindpa!  figure,  Gdmea,  the 
foreigA  minister.  The  Ospina  administration  soon  dianged  its  diree- 
ti(m.  Far  from  being  a  government  of  national  union,  one  of  ita 
basic  purposes  came  to  be  the  removal  of  Liberal  officials  in  the  na¬ 
tional,  departmental  and  municipal  governments. 

Under  the  attack  of  the  counterrevdution,  the  segiorat  of  the  Lib¬ 
eral  Party  led  bv  Jorge  Eli^r  Gaitan,  became  the  oigine  of  reform. 
Many  people,  becoming  more  pditieally  eonacious,  looked  upon 
Oaitin  as  the  most  effective,  and  only  smoere,  refiwm  leader.  Al¬ 
though  he  attempted  to  restrain  his  fdlowers  foom  sttemptug  sn 
outright  challenge  to  the  reaction,  he  served  is  the  chief  object  of 
the  reaction’s  luhred.  His  asssaeinstion  on  April  9,  1948,  while  ^ 
Inter-Ameriom  Conference  was  in  seerion  in  the  ea|Htal,  was  the 
sign'l  for  the  outbreak  of  extreme  violence  in  Bogoti,  which  reduced 
the  heart  of  the  city  to  smoking  ruin  and  destructitm.  This  out¬ 
burst,  which  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  country,  became  known  as 
tho  Bogotazo.  It  was  exploited  by  local  Communists,  who  attempted 
to  take  charge  of  events,  and  by  intematirmal  oommuniam  as  s  means 
of  embarrassing  the  Colcnnbian  government  as  the  host  government 
to  an  international  ctmferenoe. 
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The  leectioB  flood  fim.  la  feet,  H  bow  had  an  wcMe  lor  leiindi> 
inf  what  was,  in  fact,  a  reifa  of  terror  afeiiat  the  <qsiKnt2aa.  Thia 
mrolved  the  aae  of  the  army  in  aete  of  riolnoe  afainat  Liberal 
ooaunimitiaa  and  the  eQooorafeaaant  of  a  caanpaifn  of  foerrilla 
aetaTitiaa  in  the  conntiyaida.  Traditional  CanserratiTea  were  ranged 
afainat  traditional  liherahs  and  extraaiata  of  ▼anona  ^pae  made 
me  of  a  chaotie  ntaadan  to  aarra  their  own  porpoaea  G^hnea  be¬ 
came  preaideat  in  1950  and  initiatod  a  period  of  mthleaB  dietatorahip 
whidi  permitted  no  legal  eontest  of  ideaa  and  intereets  and,  in  effect, 
had  aa  a  major  premiae  the  teeiitnde  <«f  a  particular  Conaeivatire 
body  of  prindtdea. 

11m  dictatonhip  reanlted  in,  nmana  of  a  coop  d’etat,  a  military 
aathoritarian  tefiina,  with  eome  anti-^difarehic,  it  aapecta, 

tinder  General  Goataro  Bojaa  Pinilla  aa  preridcnt.  It 

kat  preatifB  beeanm  of  ita  owmption  and  ineptitude  and  was  dia- 
plaeed  by  a  military  junta.  The  junta  paved  the  way  for  a  National 
Frcmt  fovemment  actinf  in  acomdance  with  a  coalition  arrangement 
worhed  out  between  the  liberals  end  the  Conservativee,  led  reepee- 
tively  Alberto  Ueras  Camargo  uid  Leuieeno  QOmea  (see  ch. 
Ptditical  Dynamics).  Such  coalition  arrangmnenta  have  frequently 
been  emphqred  in  Ctdombiah  biatmy  ee  a  counter  to  extrecooatitu- 
tkmal  government  and,  more  recently,  to  threats  from  the  Left 
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GEOGRAPHY  AND  POPULATION 


TIm  Bepablic  of  OJoidIra  oomprian  mbm  4¥ifiOO  sqoftn  nilMt  on 
the  northwesUim  oorner  of  Sooth  Americo  and  has  a  popohdkii  of 
about  KJi  million  («e  fig.  8).  Its  kwatioi^  bordHing  on  both  tlm 
Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ooeanf  uid  its  eotmoquent  ^oodmity 
to  the  strat^cally  important  PSnama  Camd,  combined  with  its  eeo> 
nomic  potential,  have  given  it  a  position  of  intematiooal  importance 
dispropmtionate  to  its  aiae  and  pc^polataon  (see  ch.  2,  Hutorionl 
Setting).  In  aouition  to  its  frontier  with  Panama  on  the  imrthwcet, 
it  shares  fnmtiers  with  Ecmidor  and  Peru  on  the  south,  with  BrasQ 
on  the  east,  and  witj!i  Voieraela  on  the  north.  Hie  eondrj*»  mm  is 
rooghl;  cnmparabls  to  the  combined  areas  of  Terns,  Oldahoma,  and 
New  Mexieo. 

The  great  inoontain  diain  of  the  Andes  niniung  northward  along 
the  western  coast  of  the  continent  dominates  the  western  two-filths 
of  Cdomfaia  and  gives  it  a  markedly  different  dbararter  from  the 
remaining  three-fifths  in  the  east.  Nine^-eight  percent  of  the 
country’s  population  is  concentrated  in  the  western  region;  the  re¬ 
maining  two  percent  or  so  live  in  the  Llanos  Orientaks,  the  ooi^- 
erably  larger  area  east  of  the  northern  spurs  of  the  Andes.  The 
populatio)!  is  densest  <ni  the  plateaus  and  sk^ies  of  the  mountains, 
wlmre  ekratiou  reduces  the  adverse  effects  of  the  eqnatmial  elimrte 
and  is  a  contributing  factor  to  the  health  and  vigor  of  tlw  peoide 
who  dominate  tlm  political,  cultural,  and  econtmiic  life  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  mountain  ranges  not  only  determine  the  settkment  pat¬ 
terns  by  concentrating  people  in  almost  isdated  pockets  on  ^gh 
elevations,  but  also  drtermine  the  lines  of  communication  and  travel, 
which  run  parallel  to  the  ranges  in  a  north-south  direction. 

The  country  occupies  a  segment  of  the  great  earthquake  belt  that 
lies  along  the  areas  bordering  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  southeast  Asia 
to  the  southern  tip  of  South  America.  Occasional  eruptions  of 
volcanos  on  land  and  off  the  coast,  especially  in  the  Caribbean  Sea 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Atrato  and  Magdalena  rivers,  have  been 
recorded. 
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TW  Rk'Uui^ 

Tlie  westerc  p&rt  of  the  coontry  presents  an  extraordinary  direr- 
sitT  of  elcvah<»i,  climate,  and  types  of  land.  The  terminal  ranges 
of  the  Andes  divide  here  into  three  distinct  chains,  called  ‘^cordil¬ 
leras,”  which  extend  fitnn  near  the  £>niadonan  border  almost  to  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  Altitudes  reatth  as  high  as  19,000  feet,  and  mountain 
peaks  are  permanently  covered  with  snow.  Elevated  basins  and 
plateaus  of  these  ranges  enjoy  a  moderate  climate  which  provides 
not  only  pleesant  living  conditions  but  enables  the  farmer  in  luxny 
places  to  harvest  twice  a  year.  Torrential  rivers  on  the  slopes  of  the 
mountains  produce  a  large  hydroelectric  power  potential  and  add 
their  volume  to  the  navigable  rivers  in  the  valleys.  The  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  population  lives  in  th^  temperate  mountainous  regions 
where,  before  the  appearance  of  «.he  white  man,  Indians  had  devel¬ 
oped  a  culture  almost  as  complex  and  elaborate  as  that  of  the  Incas 
to  the  south  and  the  Aztecs  to  the  north  (see  ch.  2,  Historical 
Setting). 

The  three  parallel  chains  of  the  Andes,  the  Western,  Central,  and 
Eastern  Cordilleras  (Cordillera  Occidental,  Cordillera  Central,  and 
Cordillera  Oriental),  present  differing  characteristics  as  they  thrust 
themselves  northward.  The  easternmost  and  longest  range  diverges 
from  the  central  range  some  100  miles  north  of  Ecuador  and  thus 
provides  a  spacious  valley  or  drainage  area  for  the  Magdalena 
River,  which  i.s  fed  by  numerous  mountain  torrents  originating  high 
up  in  snow  fields,  where  glaciers  have  been  planing  the  surface  of 
the  folded  and  stratified  roirks  for  millenia. 

In  this  area  in  the  Eastern  Cordiller  at  elevations  between  8,000 
and  9,000  feet,  a  numl)er  of  small  and  three  large  fertile  basins  pro¬ 
vide  suitable  areas  for  settlement  and  Intensive  economic  production. 
In  the  basin  of  Cundinamarca,  where  the  Spaniards  found  the 
Chibc'has,  settled  tribes  of  Indians  practicing  agriculture,  the  white 
invaders  founded  the  town  of  Sante  Fe  (Bogota)  at  an  elevation  of 
8,660  feet  aliove  son  level.  It  lias  today  become  a  metropolis  of  alx)Ut 
1  million  inhabitants. 

To  the  north  of  Bogota,  on  the  densely  populated  plateaus  of 
Chiquinquira  and  Boyaca,  are  found  fertile  fields,  rich  mines,  and 
large  industrial  establishments  which  produce  a  great  portion  of  the 
national  wealth.  Still  farther  north,  where  the  Eastern  Cordillera 
makes  an  abrupt  turn  to  the  northwest  near  ihe  Venezuelan  border, 
the  highest  point  of  this  range,  the  Sierra  Nevada  de  Coc;iy,  rises 
to  about  18,310  feet  above  sea  level.  In  the  Iipartment  of  San¬ 
tander,  the  valleys  become  more  spacious  on  th^  western  slopes  and 
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a  particularly  intensit'e  a^culture  is  practiced  in  the  region  of 
Buc&saniangfa.  The  northemn'oet  region  of  the  range  around 
Cucure.  and  Oraha  again  becomes  so  rugged  that  historically  it  has 
found  easier  to  maintain  communication  and  transportation 
toward  Venezuela  than  toward  the  adjacent  parts  of  Colombia. 

The  Central  Cordillera,  also  called  Cordillera  del  Quindio,  is  the 
largest  of  th<t  mountain  system.  Its  crystalline  i-ocks  form  a  509- 
mile-long  vowering  wall  dotted  with  snow-covered  volcanoes.  There 
are  no  plateaus  in  tJiis  range,  and  no  passes  cros  it  under  11,000 
feet,  lije  highest  peak,  the  Nevado  del  Huila,  reaches  183*55  feet 
aijove  sea  le^el.  To-vard  its  northern  end,  this  cordiljera  becomes 
separated  into  several  branches  which  descend  toward  the  Caribbean 
Coast.  At  this  point  in  a  relatively  small  basin  about  12  miles  long 
is  situated  Medellin,  the  second  largest  city  of  Colconbia,  a  center 
of  dynamic  fiopulation  and  economic  growth. 

The  Western  Cordillera  is  separated  from  the  Centra!  Cordillera 
by  a  deep  rift,  the  Cauca  River  Valley;  it  is  the  lowest  and  the  least 
populated  of  the  three  ranges  and  supports  little  economic  activity. 
A  pass  about  5,000  feet  above  sea  level  provides  Cali,  the  third  larg¬ 
est  city  of  the  nation,  with  an  outlet  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  but  other¬ 
wise  no  river  cuts  through  the  range,  and  the  only  other  means  of 
communication  to  the  Pacific  lies  to  the  north  and  is  of  rather  recent 
const niction.  The  relatively  low  elevation  of  the  cordillera  permits 
dense  vegetation,  which  on  the  western  slopes  becomes  truly  tropical. 

South  of  the  point  where  the  Eastern  Cordillera  branches  off,  the 
range  is  still  divided  by  an  extension  of  the  Cauca  River  Valley. 
Although  it  continues  to  follow  a  north-south  direction,  it  is  drained 
in  this  region  by  the  Patia  K;ver  which  cuts  through  the  western 
range  and  empties  into  the  Pfi^'iHc  Ocean.  The  path  of  the  river  is 
too  narrow  and  steep  to  permit  its  use  as  a  means  of  travel  and 
communication;  thus,  the  maintains  still  force  the  main  travel  and 
communications  arteries  to  run  in  a  north  south  direction  parallel  to 
the  range.s  of  the  Andes,  as  they  do  farther  north.  The  town  of 
Pasto  lies  at  an  elevation  of  8300  feet  in  the  center  of  the  deeply 
Ji.««!ected  terraces  of  fhe  area,  to  which  it  also  gives  its  name. 

From  the  standp^Dint  of  topography,  the  upper  parts  of  the  two 
valleys  on  either  side  of  the  Central  Cordillera  belong  to  the  high¬ 
lands,  in  which  both  the  Magdalena  and  the  Cauca  rivers  originate, 
north  of  the  Pasto  region.  The  two  valleys  in  which  they  flow  have 
become  the  main  economic  arteries  of  the  nation.  Below  the  upland 
plateau-s  of  the  valleys  ar  they  descend  toward  the  north,  the  tribu¬ 
taries  of  the  two  rivers  form  sjtectacular  falls  and  cut  rifts  in  the 
steep  slopes,  thereby  causing  extensive  soil  erosion  and  limiting 
cultivation  to  iscdsted  small  patches.  In  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Magdalena,  approximately  at  the  altitude  of  the  town  of  Neiva, 
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where  the  river  becomes  navigable,  and  on  patches  bordering  the 
valley,  altitude  and  climate  favor  coffee  growing.  The  upper  reaches 
of  the  Cauca  River  Valley,  up  to  a  point  just  riorth  of  Cali,  are 
filled  with  volcanic  ash  deeply  dissected  by  the  river  and  its  tribu¬ 
taries. 

North  of  Buenaventura  along  the  Pacific  coast  runs  the  Serrania 
de  Baudo,  a  chain  of  low  and  narrow,  heavily  eroded  and  rugged 
ridges,  connected  with  the  cordilleras  only  by  a  i  jw  transverse  range. 
Its  highest  point  is  under  6,000  feet,  and  its  .egwh  .tion  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  surrounding  humid  coastal  jungie.  At  one  point,  be¬ 
tween  7®  and  6°  of  latitude,  the  mountains  are  so  narrow  that  a 
canal  connecting  the  two  oceans  and  making  use  of  the  Atrato  River 
has  beer,  contemplated. 

The  isolated  Sierra  Nevada  de  Santa  Marta  .ices  at  the  base  of 
the  Gu&jira  Peninsula  in  northern  Colombia,  its  peaks  reach  a 
height  of  over  19,000  feet,  and  its  steep  slopes  permit  little  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

LowUiuh 

The  lowlands  embrace  the  lower  parts  of  the  Magdalena  and 
Cfuica  river  valleys  and  th<'  Pacific  and  Caribbean  coastal  regions, 
including  the  Guajira  Peninsula. 

Although  most  j>opulation  centers  are  closer  to  the  Pacific  coast 
than  to  the  Caribbean  Sea,  the  forbidding  ranges  of  the  Andes  have 
chB.nneled  both  rivers  and  human  communication  and  movement  into 
valleys  running  north  and  south  and  thus  have  caused  them  gen¬ 
erally  to  move  by  long  routes  of  access  to  the  coastal  regions  and 
the  sea.  East-west  communication  has  been  much  more  limited  in 
extent,  and  a  large  amount  of  what  exists  is  of  rather  recent  origin 
and  has  been  brought  about  mainly  by  recent  technical  innovations 
in  the  field  of  transportation. 

The  main  artery  of  the  lowlands,  in  fact  of  the  entire  country,  is 
the  Magdalena  River  system.  Almost  every  settlement,  and  certainly 
all  principal  settlements,  have  established  links  of  one  kind  or  an¬ 
other  with  this  .system.  The  Magdalena  River,  which  is  navigable 
for  some  800  miles,  ii  terrupted  only  by  the  I'apids  at  Honda,  absorbs 
the  Cauca,  San  Jorge,  and  Cesar  rivers  north  of  the  Central  Cor¬ 
dillera  and  then  proceeds  through  an  area  roughly  triangtilar  in 
shayte  and  filled  with  swamps  and  lakes  to  the  Caribltean  Sea.  Al¬ 
though  it  is  often  referred  to  as  ‘‘the  life  stream  of  Colombia,”  sand 
bars  at  its  mouth  and  along  its  lower  reaches,  as  well  as  fluctuations 
of  the  water  level  as  a  result  of  sudden  floods,  produce  .serious 
hazards  for  navigation,  which  nevertheless  has  been  the  major  factor 
in  the  development  and  prosperity  of  the  city  of  Honda,  for  a  long 


time  one  of  the  principal  commercial  centers  of  the  continent.  The 
signiticance  of  the  city  iu  s  in  recent  yeirs  been  reduced  through  the 
building  of  railroad  lines  taat  bypass  it  and  the  rapids  to  connect 
the  lower  river  with  settlement  areas  hi^er  up. 

Colombia’s  major  port,  Barranquilla,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Magdalena  River,  is  of  growing  importance,  but  the  ports  of  Santa 
Marta  further  north  and  Cartagena  to  the  south  compete  with  it  for 
a  leading  commercial  role.  Behind  these  cities  and  adjacent  to  the 
seacoast  spreads  the  vast  dat  land  of  swamps  (eienagaa)^  hidden 
streams,  and  shallow  lakes,  which  supports  banana  plantations,  cot¬ 
ton  farms,  and  cattle  ranches  on  the  small  areas  above  the  waters 
and  hence  not  too  frequently  subject  to  floo«ling.  Beyond  the  Sierra 
Nevada  de  Santa  Marta  stretches  the  sparsely  inhabited,  arid  desert 
of  the  Guajira  Peninsula. 

The  Pacific  coast  region,  bounded  by  the  Western  Cordillera  and 
crossed  by  the  San  Juan  River  and  many  other  streams  running  to- 
watd  the  ocean,  is  a  sparsely  inhabited  tropical  jungle  regitm  with 
a  great  and  ur  .plored  potential  in  natural  resources.  Midway 
between  Panama  and  Ecuador  on  the  coast  is  Buenaventura,  Colom¬ 
bia’s  only  port  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Further  north,  where  the 
Serrania  de  Baudo  occupies  the  coast,  the  Atrato  River  provides 
drainage  toward  the  Caribbean  Sea  for  the  low-lying  jungle  of  the 
Choco. 

EAstem  Colombia 

The  area  east  of  the  Aiides  comprises  about  270,000  square  miles 
or  three-fifths  of  the  country’s  total  area,  but  Colombians  refer  to 
it  and  administer  it  almost  as  if  it  were  a  territory  outside  the  main 
national  territory.  The  name  “Llanos  Orientales”  is  often  applied, 
to  it,  although  in  the  strict  sense  it  can  only  be  properly  applied  to 
the  open  plains  (llanos)  on  which  cattle  raising  is  practiced  near  the 
eastem  slopes  of  the  Andes  and  in  the  north,  mainly  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Boyaca  and  the  corrdsaria  of  .\rauca.  The  rest  of  the  area, 
especially  in  the  southeni  part,  is  co\'ered  by  dense  and  largely  un¬ 
explored  rain  forest,  the  selva. 

Drainage  and  lines  of  transportation  ar«  ■  -ovided  for  the  northern 
half  of  the  territory  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Orinoco  River,  which 
runs  northward  on  the  Colombian-Venezuelan  border.  In  the  south¬ 
ern  half,  the  humid  forests  are  drained  by  the  tributaries  of  the 
Amazon  River.  The  Amazon  runs  along  the  ('olombian-Peruvian 
border  for  about  70  miles  and  is  navigable  here  and  beyond.  It  is 
believed  that  the  vast  area  drained  by  this  system  contains  valuable 
reserves  of  natural  resources,  but  their  presence  cannot  be  confirmed 
in  detail  nor  their  substance  exploited  because  of  the  presence  of 
health  hazards  and  the  lack  of  adequate  means  of  transportation. 
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IsUndfe 


Colombit.  possMses  a  few  islands  in  the  Caribbean  and  some  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  combined  areas  of  which  do  not  exceed  25 
square  miles.  Off  Nicaragua,  about  400  miles  northwest  from  the 
Colombian  coast  are  some  13  small  cays  grouped  around  two  larger 
islands  and  forming  the  San  Andres  and  Vieja  Providencia  archi¬ 
pelagoes.  Tlie  sovereignty  of  some  other  islands  in  the  same  area, 
claimed  by  both  Colombia  and  the  Cnited  States,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  by  Nicaragua  also,  is  as  yet  in  dispute.  Among  them  are  the 
small  inlands,  cays,  or  banks  of  Santa  Catalina,  Roncador,  Quita 
Sueho,  Serrana,  and  Serranilla.  Off  the  coast  south  of  Cartagena 
are  several  small  islands,  among  them  the  islands  of  Rosario,  San 
Berrf.rdo,  and  Fuerte. 

The  Island  of  Malpelo  lies  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  about  270  miles 
west  of  Buenaventura,  and  nearer  the  coast  south  of  the  city  there 
it  the  larger  Gorgona  Island,  with  the  small  Gorgonilla  cay  off  its 
southern  shore. 

Climate  and  Vegetation 

Colombia  is  a  country  of  great  variety  in  temperature  and  precipi¬ 
tation,  and  consequently  also  in  vegetation.  Variation  exists  mainly 
as  the  effect  of  elevation,  and  thus  climate  is  often  appropriately 
referred  to  in  the  country  as  a  vertical  phenomenon.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  proximity  of  the  Equator  has  a  dual  effect:  it  widens  the 
range  of  temperature  from  very  hot  at  sea  level  to  relatively  cold 
at  high  elevations,  and  it  reduces  the  monthly  changes  on  each  re¬ 
spective  level  to  a  bare  minimum.  At  Bogota,  for  example,  the 
average  annual  temperature  is  58.1°  F.,  and  the  difference  between 
the  average  of  the  coldest  and  the  warmest  months  of  the  year  is 
only  1  8°  F.  More  significant,  however,  is  the  daily  variation  in 
tempeiature  which  ranges  from  40°  F.  at  night  to  63°  F.  during  the 
day. 

Colombians  are  accustomed  to  describe  their  country  iii  tenr  i  of 
three,  sometimes  of  five,  climatic  zones:  tb  rea  under  3,000  feet  is 
called  the  hot  zone  {tierra  ca!iente)\  ele\  dons  between  3,000  and 
6,500  feet  above  sea  level  are  classed  as  in  the  temperate  zone  {tierra 
templada) ;  and  elevations  from  6,500  feet  to  approximately  10,000 
feet  constitute  the  cold  zone  {tierra  fria).  The  upper  level  of  the 
tierra  fria  marks  also  the  tree  line  and  the  approximate  limit  o* 
human  habitation.  The  treeless  regions  adjacent  to  the  cold  zone 
up  ^0  approximately  15,000  feet  are  usually  referred  to  as  the 
paramos  (high,  bleak  area),  above  which  begins  the  world  of  per.Tia- 
nent  i..now  {nevado). 
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About  75  percent  of  the  fx>antry’8  total  area  lies  in  the  hot  zone, 
where  the  full  impact  of  the  Equatorial  location  can  be  felt  About 
35  percent  of  the  population  lives  in  this  zone.  Temperatures,  de¬ 
pending  upon  elevation,  vary  between  75°  F.  and  100°  F.,  and  there 
are  alternating  dry  and  wet  seasons  correeptmdmg  to  summer  and 
winter  respectively.  Rain  falls  most  abundantly  along  the  west  ccast 
and  in  the  southern  area  of  Eastern  Colombia,  where  precipitation 
occurs  almost  daily,  and  tropical  rain  forests  predominate.  Breezes 
on  the  Caribbean  coast,  however,  reduce  both  heat  and  precipitation 
(see  table  1).  The  dry  season  in  the  hot  zone  usually  lasts  from 
October  to  May.  Bananas,  tobacco,  rice,  sugar  cane,  o^ton,  cacao, 
coconuts,  and  other  tropical  fruits  are  produced  in  these  regions. 
Along  the  flood-plains  of  the  Magdalena,  Cauca,  and  Atrato  rivers, 
the  swamps  are  filled  with  bamboo  and  other  tropical  plant  life; 
better-drained  areas  provide  grass  for  pasture. 


Tabu  1.  Ateragt  AnnxuU  Rainfall  and  Temperature  in  Selected  Areas  of  Colombia 


RalnMl  (to 
mUUnicMn) 

TStoperatm  (to 
•F.) 

West  Coast . 

Qutbdd . . 

10.  993 

3,  943 

4,  295 
1,870 
1,4.50 
1,088 

86.) 

439 

383 

1,903 

79 

n.a. 

78 

65 

68 

58 

80 

82 

82  (Aracataca) 
n.a. 

Ea.«tern  Colombia . . . 

Cordilleras . 

Buenaventura . 

V’illavicencio . 

Popayin  _ _ _ 

Caribbean  Coast . 

i 

San  Andi^  Islands _ 

Medellfn . 

Bogoti . 

Cartagena . 

Uribia .  . - 

Santa  Marta . . 

Source:  Adapted  from  Pablo  Vila,  Nueva  Oeographia  de  Colomlna  (New  Geog¬ 
raphy  of  Colombia),  p.  77;  and  Colombia,  Departamento  Administrativo 

Nacional  de  Estadtstica  (National  I>epartment  of  Statistics),  itniisrio 
General  de  Esladislica  (General  Statistical  Yearbook),  1959,  pp.  4-20. 


The  temperate  zone  covers  about  16  percent  of  the  country,  and 
in  it  live  about  40  percer.t  of  the  population.  This  zone  includes  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  Eastern  and  Central  cordilleras  and  most  of  the 
intermountain  valleys.  The  important  cities  of  Medellin  (5,(XX)  feet) 
and  Cali  (3,000  feet)  are  located  in  this  zone,  where  the  mean  annual 
temperature  varies  between  65°  F.,  and  75°  F.,  depending  on  the 
eleviition.  This  is  also  th<'  zone  where  coffee,  maize,  yucca,  plantains, 
sugar  cane,  sisal,  citrus  fruits,  and  orchids  are  gprown.  On  the 
higher  elevations  of  this  zone  the  fanner  benefits  from  two  wet  and 
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two  dry  seasons  each  year:  Janaary,  February,  March,  July,  August, 
and  September  are  dry.  These  c<)nditions  also  prevail  in  the  cold 
zone. 

The  cold  zone  comprises  abujt  10  percent  of  the  t»^tal  ares,  includ¬ 
ing  the  most  densely  populated  plateaus  and  terrace^'  of  the  Colom¬ 
bian  Andean  re^on,  with  about  one-fonrth  of  the  country's  total 
population.  The  mean  temperature  ranges  between  b0°  F.  and 
F.,  and  the  wet  seasons  occur  in  April  and  May  and  from  SeptemLer 
to  December.  Forests  covet  most  of  the  slopes  of  the  mountains, 
and  in  the  cultivated  areas  whe^t,  potatoes,  barley,  maize,  beans,  and 
such  fruits  as  apples,  cherries,  and  poaches  are  growii. 

No  complete  survey  is  available,  but  some  7,000  species  of  plants 
have  been  identified  in  the  country,  'fhe  variety  of  tbmate  and  ele- 
vati(m  is  reepcmsible  for  its  rich  flora.  It  ranges  frMn  tropical 
jungle  plants  to  those  typic'J  of  the  bleak  Alpine  mountain  regions. 
More  than  one-half  of  the  country's  area  is  covered  by  forests,  rang¬ 
ing  from  the  growth  in  the  tropical  mangrove  swamps  of  the  coaxial 
lowlands  to  the  mired  tropical  forests  on  higher  elevations  and  hue 
hardwoods  in  the  temperate  and  cold  zones.  Mahogany,  pine,  brazil¬ 
wood,  walnut,  oak,  cedar,  and  eucalyptus  are  abundant.  Forest 
products  beside  lumber  include  cinchona,  rubber,  vanilla,  gums, 
balsams,  tanning  agents  and  dyewoods,  and  vegetable  ivory.  Some 
iJiO  species  of  palms  are  found,  and  about  700  different  types  of 
orchids  grow  wild  in  large  quantities. 

Because  of  the  climatic  diversity  and  the  advantage  of  a  large 
variety  of  soils,  Colombia  is  able  to  grow  a  great  variety  of  food 
plants.  The  hot  tropical  region  produces  tropical  and  semitropical 
fruits  and  on  higher  elevations  a  great  variety  of  cereals,  vegetables, 
and  fruits  coiumon  in  the  United  States  is  produced  (see  ch.  27, 
.Vgricultural  Potential). 

('limate,  ve/reUitioii,  and  tofiograpliy  are  also  reflected  in  the  rich 
fauna  of  the  country.  Over  1. J»00  species  of  birds  are  known,  among 
which  hummingbirds  and  toucans  are  prominent.  Many  migratory 
birds  spend  their  winter  in  the  area;  as  a  result,  the  bird  population 
fluctuates  according  to  the  season. 

The  eitsnsive  forests  give  shelter  to  large  flesh-eating  mammals 
such  as  pumas,  jaguars,  a  wide  selection  of  other  cats,  racoons,  and 
carnivorous  mammals  of  tee  musteline  family.  Bears,  tapirs,  pec¬ 
caries,  deer,  and  trooical  rodents  are  also  abundant.  In  the.  jungles 
of  the  Orinoco  and  Amazon  rivers,  as  well  as  near  the  coasts,  there 
are  sloths,  anteaters,  opossums,  and  a  wide  variety  of  monkeys.  The 
Magdalena  River  is  crowded  with  crocodiles,  and  a  multitude  of 
other  reptiles,  such  as  turtles,  lizards,  and  snakes  in  infinite  varieties, 
can  be  found  here  and  in  other  regions  of  the  country.  A  few 


species  of  eslamsnders,  msny  frogs,  &nd  other  amphib)%ns  are  &lso 
known. 

Fishing  is  little  developed,  but  the  rivers  contain  several  vsneties 
of  fresh-wftter  fishes.  The  abundance  of  the  insect  fauna  is  well 
established,  but  its  composition  is  little  known.  An  intensive  study 
of  mosquitoes  has  been  in  progre^  for  soioe  time  (see  ch.  16,  Health 
and  Sanitation). 

Bfineial  Resources 

Large  areas  of  the  country  are  not  yet  surveyed,  and  their  natural 
resources  have  not  been  assessed.  Moreover,  a  significant  ^.urticxi  of 
the  known  mineral  wealth  represents  only  a  potential  eeset  until 
proper  facilities  for  their  exploitation,  including  transportation,  can 
be  developed.  Most  of  the  productive  mines  and  oil  wells  are  in  an 
area  within  a  radius  of  150  miles  of  the  city  of  Honda  (aee  fiig.  11). 
Coal  deposits  are  found  outside  this  area  in  the  region  of  Cali  and 
Pasto,  and  oil  at  Petrdlea  and  El  Dificil. 

(xold  has  played  the  most  decisive  role  in  the  history  of  the  coun¬ 
try  as  a  factor  influencing  early  settlement  patterns  and  economic 
development  Colombia,  in  fact,  still  produces  moro  gold  than  any 
other  Latin  American  country.  Three-fourths  of  it  comes  from  the 
Antioquia  region,  the  rest  from  the  departments  of  Caldas,  Choc6, 
Narino,  and  Tolima.  Platinum  producticm  also  is  centered  in  Antio¬ 
quia  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  Cuo*'^,  Cauca,  and  Nariikt.  Antioquia 
also  produces  some  81  percent  of  the  silver  mined  in  the  country. 
Other  deposits  are  known  and  mined  in  Caldas  and  Tolima. 

The  presence  of  many  small  emerald  deposits  in  different  part*  of 
the  f  ountry  hare  attracted  prospectors  since  the  coming  of  the  white 
man,  although  the  Indians  had  worked  the  deposits  long  before. 
Only  those  in  Boyac4  have  produced  economically  significant  quan¬ 
tities.  The  government  holds  a  monopoly  on  the  sale  of  these 
precious  sttmes. 

Promising  deposits  of  coal  and  oil,  many  of  which  are  practically 
untouched,  are  now  of  much  more  importance  than  gold  in  the 
country's  economy.  It  is  particularly  important  that  such  valuable 
fuel  deposits  are  present  in  reasonable  proximity  to  industrially 
valuable  metals  and  other  raw  materials,  so  that  they  can  be  utilized 
economically  in  spite  of  existing  difficulties  in  transportation.  Coal 
has  been  found  in  great  quantities,  although  its  quality  is  not  very 
high,  in  the  depsrtmerts  of  Antioquia,  Cvndinamarca,  Boyaca,  Valle 
del  Cauca,  Caldas,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  Norte  de  Santander.  Oil 
deposits  are  being  tapped  in  Antioquia,  Magdalena,  Boyaca,  San¬ 
tander,  Norte  de  Santander,  and  Bolivar.  The  volume  of  present 
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oil  production  has  placed  Colombia  in  second  place  tmaag  Sooth 
American  countries. 

Iron  ore  deposits  hare  been  found  in  Boyaci  and  used  in  industry 
with  the  help  of  fuels  present  in  the  area.  Deposits  in  Antioquia, 
Cundinamarca,  Caldas,  Huila,  and  Tolima  have  not  been  exploited 
in  significant  amounts.  Mercury  is  mined  in  Tolima,  where  there 
also  hare  been  reported  occurrences  of  antimony.  Antimony  is  also 
found  in  Caldas.  Zinc  deposits  have  been  reported  m  Caldas  and 
Cimdinamarca,  and  other  industrially  valuable  minerals,  such  as 
barite,  clay  gypsum,  limestone,  and  silica,  have  beei;  mined  in  quan¬ 
tities  satisfying  dmneetic  demand.  Bock  salt  is  nuned  in  large 
quantities  near  Bogoti  and  in  the  Western  Cordillera.  There  are 
reports  of  findings  of  marble,  sulfur,  mica,  tin,  graphite,  and  lead, 
but  exploitation  has  either  not  yet  been  undertaken  or  is  econtHni- 
cally  infeasible. 


POPULATION 

It  bas  been  estimated  that  the  populati(m  in  1770  was  about 
806/X)0,  and  at  the  turn  of  the  present  century  it  had  increased  to 
about  8.9  million.  During  the  subsequent  50  years  it  increased  186 
percent,  and  the  most  recent  census,  that  of  May  9,  1951,  showed  a 
total  population  of  11.5  million  (see  table  2).  Assuming  s  continn* 
OU9  annual  increase  of  2.2  percent,  as  was  the  case  between  1938  and 
1951,  the  total  population  m  1961  can  be  estimated  as  about  14.5 
million. 

The  rapid  jv^pulation  growth  reflects  the  general  trend  in  Latin 
Ameri'-a,  whicti  at  present  is  experiencing  the  most  rapid  growth  of 
any  major  region  in  the  world.  The  causes  are  to  be  found  not  so 
much  in  immigration  as  in  rapidly  falling  d^'ath  rates  and  in  the 
high  birth  iates  which  are  built  into  the  cultural  pattenis  of  this 
area  and  not  restricted  t,>  lower  socioeconomic  classes  of  the  country. 
The  1951  census  shows  a  birth  rate  of  36.6  per  thousand  inhabitants, 
a  death  rate  of  13.7,  and  an  overall  rate  of  growth  of  22.3  per- 
thousand  (see  ch.  16,  Health  and  Sanitation). 

Because  of  recent  impfovements  in  health  and  sajuitary  conditions 
and  a  consequent  decrease  in  infant  mortality,  the  population  of 
Colombia  is  relatively  young — 44  percent  of  the  population  being 
under  15  years  of  age,  and  only  about  il  percent  over  50. 

The  density  of  population  in  terms  jf  total  area  is  a  low  30  per¬ 
sons  per  square  mile,  but  this  figure  is  largely  meaningless,  for  the 
density  per  arable  square  mile  is  1,342  persons  (1''55)  Whether 
this  ratio  can  be  maintained  or  held  down  fo  a  reasonable  level 
through  the  use  of  large  areas  now  occupied  practically  uniiihabi- 
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ted  forest  is  a  socioeconomic  problem  of  major  significance,  the  full 
implications  of  vhich  will  be  felt  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

^e  ^tor  which  may  alow  down  population  growth  is  the  process 
of  urbanizatiiHi.  Birth  rates  usually  si  tw  a  tendency  to  decline  in 
cities,  and  Colombia  is  no  exception.  Although  the  population  of 
urban  areas  increased  at  a  rate  of  4.2  percent  between  1918  and  1951 
and  the  rural  population  by  only  1.2  percent,  the  differential  was 
caused  largely  by  internal  migratitm  and  not  by  higher  birth  rates. 
On  the  contrary,  the  birth  rates  of  urban  areas  have  actually  been 
lower  than  thooe  of  rural  districts. 

Urbaniuiti(Mi  has  been  following  the  general  world-wide  trend, 
and  in  Colombia  it  has  changed  the  distribution  of  the  population 
from  an  overwhelming  rural  majority  of  79  percent  in  1918  to  63.7 
percent  in  1951  and  an  estimated  56  percent  in  1961.  Urban  growth 
has  been  accelerated  during  recent  decades  mainly  because  of  the 
stimulus  of  voluminous  industrial  investment,  greater  labor  mobility 
produced  by  the  agrarian  reform  of  1936,  and  the  search  for  the 
greater  personal  security  found  in  the  cities  during  the  political 
upheaval  of  1948-.’i3  {see  ch.  2,  Historical  Setting,'. 

The  growth  of  Bogota,  the  capital  city,  with  6  '2  percent  of  tl» 
country's  population,  and  of  Medellin  and  Cali  has  been  spectacular. 
Although  official  Colombian  estimates  must  be  viewed  with  cautioD, 
the  acceleration  in  growth  of  the  utba^i  populatiim  as  revealed  by 
the  comparative  figures  of  the  last  50  years  can  be  taken  as  illus¬ 
trating  the  general  pattern  (see  fig.  4). 

Settl«acnt  PatUrm 

The  distribution  of  the  population  is  as  diverse  as  is  the  topogra¬ 
phy  of  the  country.  Influenced  by  climatic  and  economic  factors,  as 
well  as  by  topography,  the  concentration  of  ancient  and  modem 
settlements  is  found  in  the  mountainous  western  part  of  the  country, 
where  at  the  present  time  98  percent  live,  with  the  remaining  2  per¬ 
cent  in  the  vast  Llanos  Orientales.  The  population  is  also  extremely 
sparse  in  the  humid,  tropical  Choed  region,  in  the  swamplands  of 
the  lower  Magdalena  River,  in  the  arid  upper  Magdalena  Valley, 
and  on  the  semiand  Ouajira  Peninsuif- 

In  terms  of  settlement,  the  country  can  be  divided  into  several 
broad  regie. is,  each  of  which  has  been  rather  isolated  because  of 
obstacles  to  travel,  yet  at  the  seme  time  having  a  high  degree  of 
economic  independence  because  cl  the  presence  of  essential  raw  ma¬ 
terials  c.nd  fuel.  Much  of  the  regionalism  still  present  in  sociopoliti¬ 
cal  attitudes  can  be  traced  to  the  factors  conditioning  the  early  re¬ 
gional  settlement  patterns. 
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Tvlteti  the  Spanish  coionista  enteiBd  this  area  the;  found  a  rather 
demise  and  well -organized  Indian  popu]ssti<m  m  the  plate&ua  and 
high  valleys  of  the  Eastern  Cordillera  (»»  ch,  4.  Ethnic  Group*) 
A  suitable  climate  and  the  presence  of  adequate  natural  reacuroea 
and  Indian  labor  allowed  the  devekpm^t  of  the  Cttsdiinamarca- 
Boyaca  area  and  parts  of  Tolin.  i  and  Hoila  into  an  econra  c  mtitj 
with  the  heaviest  cosossitraticG  ci  people  in  the  ccemtrj.  At  present 
the  small  independe^it  fanriera  and  the  workers  on  the  pllanta- 
lions  are  mainly  mea^woc  (perscns  of  mixed  white  luui  Indian 
blood),  and  the  urban  population  is  mtunly  Spanidb  and 
Here,  Bogoti  became  econooiic,  pohtieal  cnltormi  eeoter  of 
the  coontry.  It  stUl  maintaimt  the  latter  two  qnalitiee,  bat  the 
proximity  of  ooal  to  iron  and  mdoatrialiy  raloabk  nw  ai»> 
terials  farther  to  the  north  and  the  development  of  ather  toaseatk 
centers  in  the  oonntiy  have  wealt«>ed  its  positioa  in  fsecait  deoadaa 
In  the  Boyaci  area  several  plabsaus  are  deosaiy  popolated  rntd  the 
distrihuticn  of  the  popolation  is  atnilar  to  that  of  the  BogoCd  ana. 

The  ncrthem  W  of  the  Eastern  Cordillera  has  experin^ed  a 
longer  and  more  complete  ieolation  than  its  eoathem  mdy  for  it  was 
not  until  the  export  of  eimdiima  bark  became  highly  pri^tal^  in 
the  early  part  of  the  mnetecmth  century  that  white  settlers  appeared 
in  Santander  and  Norte  de  Santander  in  signidomt  nombi^  After 
their  arrival,  however,  they  came  rapidly  to  oatuninber  tbs  zelativeiy 
small  gioups  of  indigexiocu  people.  Centers  of  settv^inent  developed 
around  Bucarsunanga  in  Santander  and  around  Cucuta  and  Ocaha 
in  Norte  de  Santander.  Tlse  early  lines  of  cmBmnnicatioa  with  the 
Bogota  area  wore  improved  and  extended  when  ot^ee  replaced 
cinchona  ae  the  major  product  of  the  are*  in  the  second  half  of  the 
lai^  ceiitury,  but  even  thereafter  aaany  settkmente  in  the  Norte  de 
Santauder  regiwi  found  it  more  conTtmiMit  to  maintain  tradio  with 
Venezuelan  than  with  Colmnbian  commanitiee.  The  rather  recent 
discovery  of  oil  and  the  growth  of  industry,  particulariy  the  textile 
industry,  however,  has  stimulated  the  construction  of  pipelines  and 
highways  iowayd  the  Magdalena  Valley  and  thus  a  strengthening  of 
ties  betwe®-).  tliis  region  and  the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  neot  moi$t  important  coneentration  of  people  developed  in  the 
area  of  the  departments  ef  Antioquia  and  Caldas,  usually  referrsd 
to  as  th?  Antioquiau  region.  The  original  white  settlement  had  its 
center  around  the  little-  gold-mining  towTs  of  .Antioquia,  but  the 
twnier  eventually  shifted  to  rapidly  growing  Medellin,  which  has 
developed  from  a  medium-size  city  of  S8,(XK)  jubabitente  in  1924  to 
a  dynamic  industrial  center  of  over  !>0'),000.  The  regitm  has  the 
tiiirhest  birth  nan  in  the  country  and  probably  th«  strongest  feelings 
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of  local  patriotisniL  Although  th«ir  present  ethnic  composition  does 
not  differ  significantly  from  that  of  ether  major  regions,  the  people 
like  to  refer  to  themselves  as  la  raza  antioquena  (The  Antioquian 
race). 

The  population  pressure  extending  from  this  focus  of  population 
has  been  felt  in  the  adjacent  regions.  The  city  of  Manizal^,  for 
example,  founded  by  Medellinians  in  1848,  now  contains  161,000 
inhabitants,  and  the  neighboring  areas  of  Valle  del  Cauca  and 
Tolima  have  also  been  invaded  by  Antioquian  settlers. 

Farther  to  the  south  along  the  Cauca  River  another  population 
center  developed  between  Po p&yan  and  Cartago.  Because  of  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  indigenous  Indian  population,  the  white  settlers  im¬ 
ported  negro  slaves  to  work  on  sugar  cane  plantaticms  and  in  tobacco 
fields.  Although  Popaytm  was  at  first  the  major  settlement  and 
center  of  economic  activities  related  to  fanning  in  this  area,  after 
the  completion  of  modem  ties  of  communication  and  transportation 
with  the  port  of  Buenaventura  on  the  Pacific  coast,  the  city  of  Cali 
has  come  to  supersede  it  in  importance.  The  recently  initiated 
Cauca  Valley  Corporatiwi,  patterned  after  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  and  the  discovery  of  vast  coal  reserves  promise  an  even 
greater  concentration  of  population  and  eventual  improvement  of 
economic  conditions. 

The  region  south  of  the  Cauca  Valley  in  the  Department  of 
'larino  has  a  small  concentration  of  people,  mainly  in  the  area  of 
Pasto.  The  population  on  higher  elevations  consists  mainly  of  In¬ 
dians  and  meftizo$  who  cultivate  small  patches  of  level  land  and 
trade  their  products  with  gold-mining  negroes  and  mulattos  settled 
on  lower  elevations  along  the  lower  region  of  the  Patia  River. 

Along  the  approximately  500-mile-long  Pacific  coast,  there  is  only 
one  noteworthy  center  of  population,  that  at  Buenaventura,  This 
port  city  has  gained  in  significance  since  the  establishment  of  mod¬ 
em  means  of  transportation  has  permitted  a  closer  link  between  the 
Cauca  Valley,  especially  Cali,  and  the  coast.  The  rest  of  the  coastal 
area,  particularly  that  of  the  Choco  with  only  a  small  cluster  of 
people  around  Quibdo,  is  sparsely  populated,  partially  by  negroes 
who  seem  to  adjust  themslves  even  better  to  the  hot,  humid  climate 
than  do  the  indigenous  Indians  who  live  here  in  similarly  sparse  and 
scattered  settlements. 

As  compared  with  the  Pacific  coast,  the  Caribbean  coastal  area 
contains  a  larger  portion  of  the  populution,  perhaps  as  much  as  17 
percent  of  the  total.  Three  settlements  stand  out,  Cartagena,  Bar- 
ranquilla,  and  Santa  Marta;  all  three  have  been  competing  for  the 
leading  role  as  port  cities  for  centuries.  Cartagena,  the  southem- 
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most  of  the  three,  has  dotzbled  its  population  since  World  War  11 
and  seems  to  hare  regained  the  leading  role  that  it  onoe  held  in  the 
colonial  period  wber  large  cattle  ranches  in  its  hinterland,  gold, 
platinum  from  Chocd,  and  abundant  negro  labor  gave  it  an  edge 
over  its  competitors. 

Barranquilla  and  its  port  of  Puerto  Colmnbia  smne  10  miles  west 
of  the  city  represent  a  settlement  of  about  350,000  people.  The  main 
city  itself  is  on  the  Magdalena  River,  somewhat  inland  from  the 
coast,  and  has  served  for  centuries  as  the  northernmost  river  port 
of  the  Magdalena  river  system.  Tlie  prosperity  of  its  ec(momy  was 
for  a  long  time  based  on  the  transfer  of  goods  to  and  from  ocean 
vessels  that  could  not  enter  the  shallow  waters  of  the  river.  A  road 
and  railroad  line  connecting  the  seaport  with  the  river  port  facili¬ 
tated  the  transfer.  I  uring  World  War  II  the  river  bed  was  dredged 
so  that  now  ships  of  up  to  10,000  tons  can  enter  the  river.  Never¬ 
theless  a  relative  loss  of  shipping  business  has  been  experienced  as 
compared  with  Cartagena  and  Santa  Marta ;  this  loss  has  been  com¬ 
pensated  for  by  the  building  of  new  projects  by  the  government  and 
the  development  of  industry  based  on  imported  goods. 

Santa  Marta  is  often  referred  to  as  “the  banana  port.”  Its  hinter¬ 
land  contains  the  largest  banana  plantations  of  the  country  (see  ch. 
27,  Agricultural  Potential).  Improvements  in  land  transportation 
facilities  and  the  development  of  closer  ties  with  the  economically 
important  region  in  Ncrte  de  Santander  which  is  changing  its  orien¬ 
tation  from  Venezuela  toward  the  Colombian  coast  promise  to  give 
further  impetus  to  the  growth  of  this  port  of  some  50,000  inhabi¬ 
tants. 

There  .s  no  significant  concentration  of  settlement  in  the  lowland 
stretching  behind  the  coastal  area.  West  of  the  Magdalena  River 
and  also  along  the  banks  farmers,  mainly  negro  and  mulatto,  pro¬ 
duce  sugar  and  cotton  on  small,  scattered  settlements.  East  of  the 
river  the  land  is  practically  uninhabited. 

The  semiarid  Guajira  Peninsula,  with  a  total  population  of  some 
50,000  seminomadic  Indians,  is  actually  losing  some  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  through  migration.  More  attractive  living  conditions  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  combined  with  improved  means  of  transporta¬ 
tion  and  communications,  are  facilitating  the  movement.  Within 
the  p)eninsula,  migration  toward  the  coastal  urban  settlements  has 
been  common  in  recent  decades.  The  shift  of  the  administrative 
center  from  Uribia  to  the  small  port  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  Rio- 
hacha,  reflected  this  trend. 

The  population  of  the  islands  of  San  Andrds  and  Providencia 
consists  mainly  of  some  3.000  negroes  settled  on  scattered  farms  pro¬ 
ducing  bananas  and  cacao  for  a  limited  export. 
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The  vast  area  of  Eastern  Colombia,  administered  as  territoriee 
^two  Intendencias  and  four  comisarias),  is  inhabited  mostly  by 
widely  scattered  Indian  tribes.  According  to  stxne  observers,  the 
number  of  indigenous  peoples  is  underestimated  in  government  sta¬ 
tistics  (see  ch.  4,  Ethnic  Groups).  Whites  and  me$ti»ot  a  a  be 
found  in  the  few  towns  of  any  size  as  administrators  or  as  pioneer 
farmers  and  cattlemen.  The  largest  town  is  Villa vi'.«ncio;  it  has  a 
population  of  almost  40,000  and  is  the  administrative  center  of 
Meta,  the  largest  district  of  the  Orient  Reliable. 


CHAPTER  4 
ETHNIC  GROUPS 

Among  the  countries  of  Lstin  Americs,  Colombis  is  commonly 
described  as  a  mestizo  (mixed)  nstitm  rather  than  a  white  or  an 
Indian  one.  In  contrast  to  such  countries  as  Argentina,  where  the 
population  is  predominantly  of  European  stock,  the  society  is  com¬ 
posed  of  substantial  proportions  of  people  of  diverse  origin.  TlMae 
people  have  mingled  to  form  a  single  national  aodety  in  contrast 
with  more  “Indian”  countries  where  as  much  as  one-half  the  popu¬ 
lation  remains  outside  the  “nadmi.” 

Colombian  writers  often  describe  their  society  as  triethnic,  hz- 
cause  whites  and  negroes  have  mingled  with  t^  original  Indian 
inhabitants  to  form  a  new  amalgam.  This  process  of  fusion  has 
been  taking  place  for  nearly  four  centuries;  most  Colombians  are 
of  mixed  origin,  and  the  overwhelming  majority  regard  themselves 
as  participants  in  the  same  society. 

Nevertheless,  ethnic  boundaries  have  not  been  completely  erased. 
In  their  relations  with  one  another,  Colombians  still  attach  im¬ 
portance  to  certain  characteristics  associated  with  the  ancestral 
groups,  although  these  no  longer  serve  to  demarcate  distinct  social 
categoritis.  The  attempt  is  still  made,  by  Colombians  as  well  as 
foreign  observers,  to  classify  the  population  in  terms  of  racial  heri¬ 
tage.  These  lists  usually  include  the  original  gioups  of  Indian, 
white,  and  negro,  as  well  as  groups  resnlting  from  r^ixtures :  mulat- 
toes,  or  the  descendants  of  white  and  negroes,  and  mestizos^  or  the 
offspring  of  whites  and  Iv  dians.  Zambos,  the  children  of  negroes 
and  Indians,  were  distinguished  as  a  separate  category  during  the 
colonial  period  but  now  generally  as  classified  with  one  or  another 
of  the  nonwhite  groups,  generally  with  the  mulattoes. 

Tne  white  elite  is  found  mainly  in  the  urban  centers,  especially 
in  the  capital  and  the  growing  cities  of  the  highlands  (see  fig.  5). 
Mestizos  live  chiefly  in  the  highlands,  wttere  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Indian  chiefdonLs  mixed  with  the  Spanish  conquerors.  WherMS 
they  have  been  predominanJly  a  peasant  group  in  the  past,  mestizos 
are  increasingly  moving  into  the  cities  to  expand  the  working  class. 
This  trend  also  characterizes  the  negpm  and  mulatto  populations, 
which  are  distributed  mainly  along  the  coasts  and  in  the  lowlands 
surrounding  the  cordilleras,  areas  where  few  Indians  lived  or  where 
they  were  eliminated  in  the  course  of  the  Spanish  conquest. 
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Figure  5.  Strati^^caihn  of  ethnic  groups  tn  Colombia. 

The  remaining  Indians  are  found  in  scattered  groups  in  ren.'jte 
areas  largely  outside  national  society— at  the  higher  elevations  of 
the  southern  highlands,  in  the  forests  north  and  west  of  the  cordil¬ 
leras,  in  the  arid  Guajira  Peninsula,  aiid  in  the  vast  eastern  plains 
and  forests  which  few  members  of  other  groups  have  penetrated. 
Despite  general  agreement  on  the  existence  of  these  groups,  there 
are  no  exact  figures  on  their  relative  proportions.  The  most  recent 
(1950-60)  estimates  are  given  in  table  1. 

Table,  1.  Ethnic  Groups  in  the  Population  of  Colombia 


B$timmte4 

Orsup  perrmtages 

lodiaas  _  1-15 

Negroes - 4-10 

Mmattoes  and  Zambos _ _ 17-80 

Mesfvsos  - 38-S8 

Wtltea _ 10-25 
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■ni*  figaree  may  be  too  low  for  the  predominanUy  rural  negro 
and  Indian  groups,  which  suspect  census  taker:  of  being  agents  of 
taattion.  No  accurate  count  has  been  obtained  of  the  nomadic 
groups  in  the  Indian  population.  The  figures  themselves  show  that 
most  Colombians  are  of  mixed  origin.  Until  1918,  when  tlie  census 
dropped  questions  about  nu:e,  people  were  classified  according  to  the 
impressions  of  the  census  taker,  who  m'ght  take  into  account — in  an 
inconsistent  manner — social  and  econonuc  criteria  as  well  as  physical 
characteristics. 

Later  estimates  have  been  based  on  the  1918  figures  plus  varying 
estimates  of  the  growth  of  each  group.  Most  recent  claasifieatioiui 
have  given  up  the  attempt  to  classify  Bombot  separately ;  some  have 
even  put  netttwM  and  mulattoes  together  simply  as  people  of  mixed 
orig^. 

From  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  both  negroes  and  Indians 
began  to  adopt  the  ways  of  the  dominant  white  group,  the  negroes 
more  rapidly  than  the  Indians.  Sexual  unions  produced  many  off¬ 
spring  of  mixed  origin.  These  alliances  were  generally  betweim 
Spaiiian  men  and  negro  or  Indian  women  during  the  colonial  period. 
In  some  cases,  children  were  ctmsidered  to  be  of  mixed  heritage, 
distinct  from  both  of  their  ancestral  groups.  If  the  father  chose 
to  recognize  them,  they  might  be  given  some  of  the  advantages  of 
the  upper  status  group,  such  as  property  and  education,  which 
would  enable  them  or  their  descendants  to  gain  acceptance  as  whites. 
They  were  sometimec  brought  up  by  the  in«jther  and  assumed  mem¬ 
bership  in  her  group.  Although  the  separate  categories  continued 
to  be  recognized  and  racial  labels  applied  to  them,  classificatio.i 
ceased  in  the  course  of  time  to  be  an  accurate  reflection  of  physical 
heritage. 

Present-day  (1961)  attempts  to  place  individuab  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  represent  their  racial  ancestry,  even  though  the  categories  are 
formulated  in  these  terms.  Clarification  rests  up>on  changeable  cul¬ 
tural  symbols  and  personal  knowledge  of  a  family’s  social  standing. 
The  ethnic  divisions  are  largely  coterminous  with  the  criteria  that 
determine  the  rigid  class  or  caste  structure  of  the  nation ;  there  is  a 
class  structure  with  ethnic  labels.  The  various  groups  are  viewed 
in  a  hierarchical  order,  and  while  upward  mobility  is  rare,  the 
transition  from  one  class  status  to  another  may  be  synonymous  with 
the  alteration  of  an  individual’s  ethnic  classification. 

At  the  top  of  the  class  or  caste  structure  is  a  small,  predominantly 
urban  group  of  whites  who  control  wealth  and  wield  national  power. 
They  believe  in,  and  place  great  value  upon,  the  purity  of  their 
Spanish  physical  descent  and  cultuml  heritage,  whether  or  not  it 
can  actually  be  proved.  The  white  group  is  essentially  a  caste, 


ssAce  ’ts  members  do  not  marry  Co-ombians  of  lower  gtatu?.  although 
they  ma)  assimilate  for»'ign  whites.  In  many  n'5pe<’t.s.  their  Diiijook 
is  more  closely  orien'ed  to  other  nations  than  toward  the  other 
nv’mbers  of  their  own  country. 

Below  the  elite  are  the  \  ast  majority  of  ('olombians.  w  hose  origins 
are  assumed  to  be  mir;ed.  They  view  themstdves  as  members  of  the 
national  society,  with  a  common  language  and  culture,  but  are 
excluded  from  its  positions  of  power.  Instead  of  clear  internal 
divisions  there  are  subtle  gradations  of  status  fhfferences.  These 
determine  whether  or  not  an  indisidual  is  considered  as  nustieo. 
mulatto,  or  negro  rather  than  as  white. 

Physical  characteristics  play  a  part  in  fi.xing  social  p«isition. 
Darker-skinned  negroes  and  those  with  more  Indian  features  tend 
to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  soidal  ladder,  but  some  persons  with  pre¬ 
dominantly  white  physical  characteristics  find  themselves  at  the 
same  level  because  of  their  style  of  life,  A  few  darker-skinned 
persons  have  achieved  high  social  standing  sn  national  terms  be¬ 
cause  other  symbols  of  status  place  them  closer  to  the  white  group. 
Among  these  other  criteria  of  so-called  “ethnic"  membership,  eco¬ 
nomic  or  occupational  status  is  highly  imi)ortant. 

In  the  urban  centers,  unskilled  worker*  are  in  the  lowest  status 
group:  tenant  farmers,  sharecroppers,  and  agricultural  laborers 
occupy  this  position  in  the  rural  zones.  Skilled  workers,  merch.ants. 
and  otlier  members  of  an  enieigiiig  urban  middle  ch.*s  have  higher 
status,  and  their  income  enables  them  to  maintain  various  a.spects 
of  a  style  of  life  that  approximrites  the  standards  of  tlie  whites. 
TTiey  are  much  more  likely  than  unskilled  or  rural  negroes  or 
meaiizQf  to  obtain  education  or  participate  in  the  political  process. 

In  the  cities,  ethnic  laliels  tend  to  be  large!  reflections  of  a  clastt 
structure  which  has  much  in  common  with  the  stratification  sysfenis 
of  many  urban  indin-trial  sot'ipfies.  Cclotniuans  increasingly  use 
such  terms  as  “middle  das.*"  or  “common  people"  in  place  of  the 
old  ethnic  categories  of  mrntUo  or  mulatto;  the  latter,  although  still 
used  to  denote  the  assumed  origin  of  ar.  individual,  no  longer  are 
clearly  correlated  with  his  present  social  status. 

In  the  rural  areas,  physical  characteristics  and  statu.s  d(Stinctions 
may  also  be  rorrelated  with  certain  cultural  features.  The  term 
campf!tivx)  (pea.sant),  commonly  used  to  refer  to  the  rural  popula¬ 
tion.  c»,rries  the  implication  of  ethnic  dilTerences.  Such  .symbols  as 
a  different  stvle  of  dnes.s,  the  use  of  some  Indian  words,  distinct iv'* 
religious  practices,  and  certain  magical  beliefs  may  ser\“  *o  place 
people  in  one  of  the  nonwhite  social  categories.  Some  aifferences 
mav  be  Indian  or  .\frican  in  origin:  others  reflect  sixteenth-century 
Spanish  customs  which  have  long  since  di.snppeared  from  the  urban 
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A  small  portion  of  the  populatiffin  remain.^  largely  ouUide  tlte 
national  structure,  both  in  its  osrn  tiew  and  in  ti*  eyes  of  other 
Colombians.  This  group  is  made  op  of  diverse  Indian  aocisties, 
some  of  which  are  actually  of  mixed  racial  heritage,  but  all  of 
which  differ  from  the  rest  of  the  nation  in  major  aspects  of  c»il- 
ture.  Some  speak  languages  other  than  Spanish.  Most  inhabit  the 
more  isolated  rural  or  iroptcal  forest  zones  of  the  country  beyond 
the  area  of  effective  national  cosstroJ. 

These  dispersed  Indian  societies  are  the  remnants  of  the  original 
inhabitants  of  Colombia  encounteied  by  the  Spaniards.  The  nature 
of  their  settlement  patterns  and  socual  crganisatimi  in  different  areas 
bellied  to  determine  Spanish  policy  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  and, 
as  a  result.,  shaped  ^he  composition  of  the  modem  population  in 
various  parts  of  the  country. 

INDIANS  AND  MESmZOS 

Indian  Societies  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Colonial  Period 

The  size  of  the  Indian  populaticm  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  has 
been  variously  estimated  on  the  basis  of  reports  givcai  by  the  eariy 
Spanish  chroniclers.  Their  reliability  is  open  to  serious  quesdon, 
because  the  conquerors  may  have  exaggerated  the  sbe  of  the  Indian 
nations  that  opposed  them  and  becau^  many  of  the  inhabitants 
were  killed  off  before  they  could  be  counted.  On  the  other  hard, 
in  some  areas  such  as  Antioquia,  archaeological  evidence  suggests  a 
much  larger  native  population  than  that  reported  by  the  chroniclers. 
Taking  into  account  such  discrepancies,  a  reasonable  guess  about 
the  number  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Colombia  would  prob¬ 
ably  fall  stmie where  between  1,500,000  and  2,000,000. 

This  population  was  extremely  heter<^5eneou8.  The  Indians  be¬ 
longed  to  many  tribes  and  spoke  mutually  unintelligible  dialect 
representing  different  major  language  families.  The  complexity  of 
their  sex-m!  organization  and  technology  varied  tremendously  from 
the  stratified  kingdoms  or  chiefdoms  to  th.j  tropical  farm  villages 
and  the  nomadic  bunting  and  gathering  groups. 

The  c'hiofdoms  ocTupied  the  highlands,  the  northern  lowlands,  and 
some  areas  of  the  river  valleys.  Their  people  spoke  various  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  Macro-Chilxhan  group,  which  extends  over  a  substan¬ 
tial  portion  of  Central  America.  The  best  known  chiefdom  was 
the  Chibcha  proper,  the  Muisca,  which  dominated  a  large  area  of 
the  plateau  of  the  Eastern  Cordillera  and  formed  the  largest  New 
World  state  outside  of  the  Inca  and  Aztec  natiais. 

llie  early  history  of  these  peoples  is  largely  unknown  because 
little  arrhaeological  work  has  been  carried  ou*^  and  the  finds  that 
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have  Wn  uncovered  5!o  far  represent  nunierous  distinct  local  cul¬ 
tures.  Some  sites  in  southern  Colombia  suggest  the  infiuencp  of  the 
pre-Inca  societies  of  northern  Peru  which  continued  to  affect  thosje 
of  Colombia  into  the  historical  peri«')d.  The  Middle  American 
civiliiations  also  affected  the  peoples  of  Colombia  in  the  preconquest 
period. 

By  the.  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  the  chiefdoms  of  Colombia 
were  carrying  on  fairly  intensive  agriculture  that  supported  a  large 
pcpolaticn  which  lived  in  dispersed  settlements  protected  by  forts 
in  the  highlands  and  in  palisaded  oommunitie.*  in  the  lowlands.  The- 
population  centers  of  many  groups  had  such  features  of  public 
architecture  as  large  temples,  aqueducts,  and  settlement.s,  generally 
eofinected  by  well-built  roads  and  bridges.  Agricultural  surplus 
permitted  trade  between  tribes  in  farm  produce,  fish,  salt,  gold 
objects,  and  finely  worked  precious  stones.  It  also  supported  spe¬ 
cialists  who  were  engaged  in  craft  production,  religious  duties,  war¬ 
fare,  and  political  administration. 

The  ruling  chiefs,  some  of  whom  were  religious  leaders  as  well 
(and  at  least  one  of  whom  was  a  woman),  exercised  influence  over 
a  number  of  communities,  but  none  was  able  to  achieve  the  com¬ 
plete  domination  that  the  Incas  maintained  further  to  the  south. 
Their  leadership  appears  to  have  been  exerci^d  mamlv  to  c.arry  on 
constant  warfare  against  other  tribes  for  captives  who  improved 
the  statas  of  the  victor,  were  used  as  {ockI,  or  were  sacrificed  to  the 
stale  temple  gods  in  cet^monies  that  resembled  Aztec  rites. 

Tight  political  organization  was  achieved  only  in  the  southern 
highland  zone  of  Colombia,  where  the  loos!  chiefrh)m?  fell  to  the 
Inca  Empire  a  few  decades  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards. 
Here  the  Incas  excited  strict  admini-^trative  control,  imposed  some 
aspects  of  their  ow  n  culture,  and  largely  replaced  the  local  langusges 
with  Quechua,  their  national  language. 

Outside  of  the  highland  zones,  the  Indian  population  was  much 
less  dense.  The  tropical  forest  areas — to  the  ea.st  .and  west  of  fhe 
cordilleras  and  }>etween  them — were  iiil  ihited  by  fanners  whose 
slash-and-b'irn  type  of  agriculture  limited  the  ^ize  of  settlements  so 
that  they  were  seldom  larger  than  a  couple  of  hundred  people. 
Most  of  the  tribes  we.re  clustered  along  the  rivers,  since  they  also 
depended  for  su'osistenc?  upon  fi.-h  and  river  life.  I.ack  of  surplus 
production  prevented  the  develojmient  among  the  forest  villagers  of 
the  social  clas.ses.  the  full-time  sj)eciRlists,  the  state  organization,  and 
the  elaborate  religious  cult  that  characterized  the  chiefdoms,  but, 
like  them,  they  carried  on  constant  warfare.  They  also  differed 
linguistically — only  a  few  of  the  forest  peoples  spoke  Chibchan 


<imlecTs;  nk^.  appear  to  h&re  language  cf  the  Carib  and 
Arawakari  lAraiijee  thil  wer?  widespitrad  in  northern  South  Amer- 
icfe  and  the  Canbbea.t. 

Further  to  the  east,  ic  the  llanos  of  Colombia,  wsre  a  few  other 
tribes,  speaking'  ms.inly  Arawakrn  (Oid  Macro-Chibchao  tUalecta, 
who  were  sintiresy  nomndic  and  mc'ved.  in  small  buida  Scsr^  .m- 
habited  the  savnnnas  and  lieed  bj  hunting  and  gathering  on  land; 
others  gain>'?d  their  subaistence  along  Che  rivers  and  traveled  mainly 
by  canoe.  Unlike  the  other  aboriginad  mltabitacts,  the  nomads  of 
eastern  Colombia  appear  to  have  been  peaoefni. 

Modem  Derelwpvcni  of  Indiaa  and  ItotSao 

The  diversity  of  the  Indian  groups  partly  accounted  for  the  vary¬ 
ing  effects  of  the  Spanish  con^joert  in  differect  areae.  Jhs  SKot 
drastic  results  were  probably  experienced  by  the  dfmse  populatiots 
of  the  agricultural  chiefdoms.  In  the  northern  lowlan^  moot  of 
the  Indians  were  eliminated  within  a  few  yeiars  after  the  eenqueoL 
In  that  area,  near  the  ^last,  it  was  relatively  simple  for  the  Span¬ 
iards  to  bring  in  reinforcements,  and  their  cavah-y  was  hi^y  effec¬ 
tive  on  the  savannas.  Furthermore,  the  «mcentrati<m  of  the  Indiana 
in  cities  aided  the  spread  of  European  diseases  which  ccmtribnted 
to  the  rapid  extermination  of  the  inhabitants.  The  few  who  sur¬ 
vived  rr.jvidly  adopted  die  ways  of  the  conquerors;  little  trace  of 
the  original  inhabitants  can  now  be  found  in  ibis  area. 

The  HifUsads 

In  the  highland  chiefdoms,  the  Spaniards  achieved  greater  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  imposition  of  various  inriitutiens  designed  to  assure 
them  control  of  the  Indians  and  the  utilisation  of  their  labor.  By 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  political  administration  was  or¬ 
ganized  and  the  church  program  of  converting  the  Indians  was 
well  under  *ray.  The  Indians  were  not  regarded  as  slaves  but  as 
tributaries  and  wer^^  expected  to  make  their  contributions  to  the 
Fpanish  ruiery  K'lth  in  pir^duce  and  »n  the  form  of  s  labor  draft, 
the  :7vU^i.  that  employed  hevo  for  public  works  and  in  mining. 
Tliese  types  of  taxation  wt^re  not  completely  abolished  until  scime 
time  after  Colombia  had  achieved  independence. 

Soon  after  the  conquest,  much  of  the  land  was  absorbed  into 
ejicomieTulas,  grants  of  land  from  the  Spanish  Crown  to  the  con¬ 
querors  permitting  them  the  use  of  the  labor  of  the  Indians  living 
on  the  land.H  Tliese  estates  were  the  forerunners  of  the  modem 
haciendas,  or  large  landiicldings,  which  are  still  pre '  alent  in  some 
highland  areas.  Attempts  weif  also  made  to  prf*tect  the  Indians 
from  exploitation  by  the  Spaniards  by  grouping  them  into  re- 


duceionet,  coQcentrui«d  ccnununiti  o  where  residence  was  forbidden 
to  non-Indians  and  where  they  could  more  easily  receive  religious 
instruction. 

In  the  early  seventeenth  century,  t’  Crown  expressed  its  con¬ 
cern  for  the  Indians  through  the  establishment  of  reigruurdot  (com¬ 
munal  land-holdings).  The  Indians  enjoyed  the  right  of  use  but 
not  ownership  and  could  not  sell  their  plots.  The  struggle  of  thr 
TetgMordot  to  protect  their  holdings  from  neighboring  landlords 
continues  to  this  day. 

Through  these  institutions,  the  cultures  of  the  highland  Indians 
were  soon  altered.  Some  individuals  fled,  but,  as  farmers,  most 
found  it  difficult  to  leave  the  areas  of  arable  land  and  accepted  the 
ways  of  the  conquerors.  Within  a  relatively  short  time,  they 
adopted  Spanish  material  culture  (crops,  animals,  tools,  dress,  and 
house  types),  community  political  organization,  religious  practices, 
and  language.  They  were  also  influenced,  to  a  limited  extent,  by 
the  Inca  culture  of  the  Peruvian  Indians  whom  the  Spaniards 
brou^t  to  C/olombia  as  laborers  and  personal  servants. 

Frequent  cwitacts  between  the  Indians  and  the  conquerors,  most  of 
whom  came  without  wives,  also  led  to  the  growth  of  a  mixed  po{>u- 
lation  of  which  some  individuals  might  be  recognized  as  rMufizoa 
and  others  were  absorbed  into  either  the  Indian  or  the  white  group. 
This  mixing  and  the  spread  of  Spanish  culture  were  processes  that 
occurred  throughout  the  highlands  during  the  colonial  period;  the 
end  results  differ  somewhat  from  one  area  to  another. 

In  the  Sierra  Nevada  de  Santa  Marta,  the  Indians  re.sisted  Span¬ 
ish  domination,  and,  in  order  to  protect  their  own  way  of  life,  they 
retreated  to  the  less  accessible  regions.  They  remained  in  isolation, 
and  no  mention  was  made  of  them  by  the  Spaniards  until  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  the  modem  period,  the  various  tribes  have 
reappear  d  as  scattered  groups  of  farmers  with  a  material  culture 
influenced  by  Spanish  patterns;  they  still  have  limited  contact  with 
nation.)!  society  and  have  generally  ignored  missionary  activity. 
These  Indians,  usually  cla.-’dlied  together  under  the  name  Arhuaco, 
now  number  about  3,000. 

In  the  Eastern  Cordillera,  where  the  Chihehas  had  ruled,  the 
conquest  was  relatively  peaceful,  and  adoption  of  Spanish  ways 
was  rapid.  By  the  end  of  the  colonial  period,  the  population, 
physically  mixed  and  with  a  predominantly  .Spanish  language  and 
culture,  had  been  transfomied  into  a  mejttizo  society.  Nevertheless, 
the  nativistic  Indian  movement  that  developed  in  the  late  eighteenth 
century  gained  some  support  here  (see  ch.  2.  Historical  .Setting).  In 
the  nineteenth  century,  as  most  of  the  rexgiuirdoit  were  converted 
into  individual  holdings,  the  term  “Indian"  was  dropped. 
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The  rural  inhabitants  of  the  area  are  now  part  of  the  national 
mixed  population  and  in  many  situations  are  referred  to  as  eampe- 
sinos  rather  than  as  Tru:$tizoi.  They  preserve  only  a  few  agricul¬ 
tural  practices,  fo-k  !>eliefs,  and  Indian  words  to  link  them  to  their 
Chibcha  ani'estors.  Recognizing  that  these  symbols  identify  them 
with  a  lower-status  ethnic  group,  rural  villagers  drop  such  cus¬ 
toms  when  the]’  migrate  to  the  urban  areas. 

To  the  west,  in  the  Antioquia  a.'^ea,  the  process  of  tnestieaje  was 
somewhat  different  The  people  of  this  region,  often  referred  to  as 
the  la  raza  (mtioqueha.,  are  commonly  regarded  as  predominantly  of 
white  origin,  even  though  the  modem  inhabitants  have  a  substantial 
Indian  physical  heritage.  What  seems  to  have  occurred  here  was 
the  individual  assimiliation  of  Indians  into  other  status  categoriea, 
rather  than  the  gradual  transformation  of  a  settled  native  popu¬ 
lation  into  a  mestizo  society. 

I^rfirge  numbers  of  Indians  were  killed  in  the  first  years  of  the 
colonial  period  through  warfare,  disease,  and  starvation.  Many 
Indian  groups  of  this  area  incurred  heavy  lc<jses  in  resisting  the 
conquest.  Those  who  remained  were  drafted  for  labor  in  gold 
mining,  which  in  tVe  Antioquia  area  wa.s  a  greater  attraction  for  the 
Spaniards  than  the  landed  estates  (hat  dominated  the  economy  of 
other  highland  regions.  Engaged  in  mine  work,  away  from  tlteir 
rural  communities,  the  Indians  were  in  I’elatively  close  contact  with 
Spaniards  and  negroes  and  soon  mixed  with  and  adopted  the  ways 
of  the  conquerors.  By  the  end  of  the  colonial  period,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  lew  resguardos  remaining  at  that  time  were  ^imated  at 
5,00<j  and  this  figure  included  mestizos  and  mulattoes  married  to 
reservation  Indians.  Almost  no  trace  of  the  Indian  background 
remains  in  Antioquia  at  present. 

In  the  region  south  of  Antioquia,  particularly  in  the  departments 
of  Cauca,  and  Narifio,  the  highland  Indian  cultures  have  been  pre- 
•served  to  the  greatest  extent  known  in  modem  Colombia.  In  this 
pan  of  the  highlands,  relatively  isolated  from  the  nation  during 
m’ach  of  its  historj’,  pacification  of  i?eitain  Indians  was  not  com¬ 
pleted  until  the  end  of  the  colonial  era.  Some  aboriginal  grouph. 
wearied  of  fighting  and  descended  to  the  forests  southeast  of  the 
Cordillera,  and  some  residents  of  comparatively  isolated  villages 
were  relatively  undisturbed  by  the  conquest  However,  others  con¬ 
tinued  to  defend  themselves  as  they  retreated  to  the  higher  eleva¬ 
tions,  and  the  Spaniards  did  not  nursue  them  there. 

Possibly  as  many  as  125,iN»o  Indians  haxe  nianageil  to  remain  in¬ 
sulated  III  more  than  lOt*  r^<guardos  in  this  district.  They  have 
iidopted  \arions  as[:ects  of  .Spanish  culture  and  pmiiably  have  ;^nie 
ivliite  piiysica!  aiu’aatry;  most  spieak  Spanish.  Neverthele-s-s,  they 


maintain  a  distinctive  way  of  )ife,  wiring  homespun  Indian  dr^, 
carrying  on  the  minka  tradition  of  cooperative  lalwr,  and  using  a 
numbe"  of  Quechua  words- -practices  that  link  their  culture  to  that 
of  the  modern  Ecuadorean  and  Peruvian  descendants  of  the  Incas 
to  the  south  of  them.  The  resguardo  inhabitants  are  self-con¬ 
scious  about  their  status  as  Indians,  and  they  distinguish  neighbor¬ 
ing  residents  us  mestizos.  TTiey  remain  largely  outside  the  conduct 
of  national  affairs. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  many  of  these  Indians  can  no 
longer  gain  adequate  subsistence  on  the  land  of  the  resguardos; 
they  are  moving  to  the  cities  to  take  up  unskilled  work  or  entering 
the  fields  of  neigh'ooring  landlords  as  tenant  farmers,  sharecroppers, 
or  agricultural  laborers.  Furthermore,  the  resguardos  themselves 
are  under  pressure  from  the  landlords,  and  some  have  been  losing 
their  land, 

ihese  communities  have  been  the  subject  of  most  Indian  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  the  law..-  have  tended  to  favor  the  dissolution  of  the 
resguardos.  In  the  independence  period,  political  leaders  were 
strongly  influenced  by  the  individualistic  political  philosophy  cf  the 
time  and  sought  to  divide  the  land  of  the  Indian  communities  in 
order  to  create  a  class  of  small  independent  landholders.  A  series  of 
laws,  spanning  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries,  provided  for 
the  division  of  resguardo  lands  among  the  Indians. 

The  earlier  decrees  included  safeguards  to  insure  that  the  land 
went  only  to  the  Indians  and  that  they  could  not  sell  their  parcels 
for  a  certain  period  of  years.  But  such  restrictions  v\ere  lifted  in 
1850,  and,  as  a  result  much  resguardo  land  was  absorbed  into  the 
laiifundios  (large  estates).  Subsequent  legislation,  from  ’SW  to  the 
1940's,  specified  procedures  for  di\  iding  up  the  land  under  the 
supervision  of  government  commissions  The  process  of  division 
continued  until  195S,  when  policy  toward  the  resguardo  Indians 
changed  because  of  the  new  political  climate  and  the  increased  con¬ 
cern  with  Indian  affairs  that  had  been  developing  since  the  1940‘s. 

In  1943,  the  Institute  Indigenista  Nacional  (National  Indian  In¬ 
stitute)  was  founded  as  a  private  body.  Four  years  later,  it  was 
attached  to  the  National  University  and  also  made  an  advisory  body 
to  the  section  of  the  Ministry  of  Economy  (later  the  Jefatura  de 
Resguardos  Indigenas — Directorate  of  Indian  Reservation.s — in  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture)  which  dealt  with  those  communities.  The 
Institute  was  cliarged  with  conducting  studies  of  the  resguardos  of 
the  western  plateau. 

In  1958,  it  was  reorganized  to  include  representatives  of  several 
ministries  concerned  with  Indians,  such  as  Education,  I^abor,  and 
Health,  as  well  as  representatives  of  the  Colombian  Institute  of 
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An'hropology.  The  directorship  of  the  Institute  was  filled  by  *Jie 
head  of  the  Jefatura  de  Resgtiardce  Indigenes,  who  immediately 
suspended  the  division  of  retguardo  lands,  as  far  as  possible,  and 
embarked  upon  a  program  of  community  development  and  incorpo¬ 
ration  of  the  Indians  into  national  society. 

To  further  these  aims,  the  Jefatura  de  Resguardoe  Indigenes  vas 
reorganized  in  July  1960  as  the  Division  de  Asuntos  Indigenes  (Divi¬ 
sion  of  Indian  Affairs),  was  given  a  larger  budget,  and,  with  the 
Institute  Indigenista  Nacional,  was  transferred  to  the  Ministry  of 
Government.  In  October,  the  head  of  the  division  announced  the 
start  of  a  development  program  for  the  rt»guardo»  of  Cauca  under 
the  direction  of  the  United  Nations  Andean  Commission,  which  has 
been  functioning  in  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Ecuador  since  1952. 

The  activities  of  the  Andean  Commission  and  the  Divisiem  of 
Indian  Affairs  are  specifically  concerned  with  the  Indians  living  oa 
retguardos  or  those  whose  reservations  have  been  dissolved.  These 
bodies  do  not  deal  with  the  Indians  who  were  defined  as  ‘‘nvages’^ 
outside  civilization  in  the  terms  of  1890  law.  Such  tribes,  which 
were  tropical  forest  village  units  or  non^adic  bands  in  the  lowlands 
at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  have  had  a  very  different  history  fixan 
that  of  the  farmers  of  the  highland  chiefdoms. 

Lowland  Grouyo 

Many  Indians  who  lived  along  the  coast  or  the  major  waterways, 
where  the  Spaniards  came  in  great  numbers,  were  killed;  they  were 
not  well  organized  for  resistance,  although  some  fought  bitterly. 
Disease  eliminated  many  others.  A  few  w'-re  enslaved.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  some,  were  individually  assimilated  into  the  society  of  the 
conquerors.  These  Indians  did  not  preserve  their  original  way  of 
life  under  Spanish  domination,  nor  did  they  become  a  class  of 
laborers,  as  did  many  of  the  highland  Indians.  The  small,  scattered 
groups  that  remained  in  the  area  after  the  conquest  disappeared 
early  in  the  colonial  period. 

Some  tribes  escaped  extermination  or  a.ssimilation  by  retreating 
before  the  conquerors  into  the  less  accessible  or  attractive  areas  of 
the  nation,  where  they  still  survive.  It  was  relatively  easy  for  the 
forest  villagers  and  nomads  to  maintain  their  independence  in  these 
zones,  since  they  were  mobile  populations  and  their  household  units 
were  economically  self-sufficient,  in  contrast  with  the  social  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  highlands. 

In  the  savannas  and  tropical  rain  forests  south  and  east  of  the 
cordilleras,  in  the  Choco  area  to  the  west,  and  in  the  arid  Guajira 
Peninsula,  a  number  of  tribes  remain  outside  the  national  society. 
Each  maintains  a  distinct  language  and  way  of  life;  the  frequency 


of  their  contact  with  Co’ombians  varies.  In  the  past,  their  relations 
with  outsiders  have  most  commonly  been  wkh  mii^sionaries. 

Probably  the  largest  of  such  groups  is  the  Guajira  tribe,  which 
Inhabits  both  Colombian  and  Venezuelan  territory  in  the  northeast¬ 
ern  peninsula.  Its  members  are  estimated  at  from  80,000  to  130,000. 
They  have  adopted  Kumjiean  livest(«'K;  raising  from  the  .Spaniaivls 
and  are  predominantly  nomi  die  herd'  ’s.  In  recent  years,  they  have 
become  highly  active  in  trade  and  smuggling  with  various  Caribbean 
islands  and  across  the  Colombian  Venezuelan  border,  where  they  can 
take  advantage  of  differences  in  the  value  of  the  currency  of  the  two 
countries.  It  is  also  reported  that  they  continue  to  sell  persons  into 
slavery  in  Venezuela. 

In  relation  to  national  society,  the  Guajiras  have  had  relatively 
high  status.  Men  who  have  married  into  the  tribe,  and  their  chil- 
tlren,  have  often  adopted  the  Indian  language  and  style  of  life,  a 
practice  that  is  not  common  when  intermarriage  occurs  elsewhere 
in  Colombia.  In  the  last  decade  or  two,  these  Indians  have  been 
plagued  by  drought  and  a  considerable  number  have  been  leaving 
the  peninsula  to  work  around  Lake  Maracaibo  in  Venezuela  or  m 
the  cattle  ranches  of  the  Sierra  de  Motilones. 

Farther  to  the  west,  in  the  Sinu  country  and  the  Pacific  water¬ 
shed,  the  various  groups  of  Clioco  Indians  are  in  contact  primarily 
with  negroes  and  mulaitoes,  wru  art?  gradually  pushing  them  into 
the  more  remote  areas  of  the  iorest:^  vSoiue  ('hoeds  inhabited  Pacific 
coastal  areas  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  but  after  an  early  period 
of  contact  with  missionaries  and  conquerors,  most  began  to  retreat 
inland  along  the  riverways.  In  the  course  of  the  colonial  period 
and  into  the  present  time,  the  negro  population  of  the  forest  areas 
has  increased,  and  the  Indians  have  continued  to  move  upstream  in 
order  to  avoid  intermarriage  and  assimilaJon. 

At  pmsent,  'he  Choexi  groups,  nuinl)ering  perhaps  lO.OtK),  practice 
-lash  and-bum  agriculture  in  iwlated  areas.  Th.-y  continue  to  avoid 
"ontact  with  outsiders  and  their  ways,  reserving  special  derogatory 
li  rms  for  the  dark-skinned  negrfies  they  encounter.  In  turn,  the 
negroes,  as  Colombians  and  as  ('hristians,  look  down  on  the  Indians 
a.-?  uncivilized. 

The  other  surviving  Indians  of  Colombia  have  even  less  contact 
with  members  of  the  national  society.  Ijocated  in  the  vast  savanna 
uid  rain  forest  areas,  east  and  south  of  the  cordilleras,  they  are  iso¬ 
lated  {.groups  of  tropical  farmers  and  nomadic  hunters  and  gatherers. 
Most  have  mly  sporadic  relations  with  missionaries,  traders,  and 
(nher  occasional  travelers,  and  information  is  still  lacking  about 
many  of  these  tribes.  The  Motilones,  a  group  which  inhabits  the 
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Colombian-Ven<  l/order  area  west  of  Lake  Maracailo,  still 

maintain  "'pen  hostilities  against  all  outsiders  and  attemp'  to  kill 
oil  company  employees  who  penetrate  their  area. 

In  general,  the  government  has  not  attempted  to  ’agisla»''  m  mat¬ 
ters  affecting  the  forest  Indians.  During  much  tiie  colonial 
pericKl,  the  Spanish  crown  granted  jurisdiction  over  them  to  the 
missions.  Following  this  practice,  a  series  of  agreements  extending 
from  the  concordat  of  1887  to  a  decision  of  1953,  entrasted  the 
evangelization  and  education  of  the  Ind'ans  to  the  miacions,  with 
the  financial  support  of  the  government.  The  missions  were  coordi¬ 
nated  with  the  government’s  Division  de  Proteccion  Indigene  (Divi¬ 
sion  of  Indian  Protection)  through  a  representative  in  the  Instituto 
Indigenista  Nacional.  Then,  in  1960,  the  secretary  of  the  Instituto 
Indigenista  Nacional  became  the  chief  of  the  Section  de  Pn^^ocion 
Indigena  in  the  Ministry  of  Government,  with  specific  respoiisibii ity 
for  the  Indians  of  the  peripheral  regions  of  the  nation. 

In  19*21,  Congres.s  passed  a  law  prohibiting  free  labor  by  the 
Indians.  In  1934,  (Viloinbia  signed  a  treaty  with  Peru  guaranteeing 
the  welfare  of  forest -dwelling  Indians  and  recommending  such  meas¬ 
ures  as  the  establiohment  of  schools  and  the  founding  of  medical 
centers  for  their  benefit.  In  1952,  Congress  appropriated  funds  for 
the  drilling  of  wells  in  the  Guajira  Peninsula.  Finally,  in  recent 
years,  the  Colombian  Air  Force  attemptwl  to  end  the  hostile  actions 
of  the  Motilones,  marking  one  of  the  last  specific  measures  to  deal 
with  these  Indians  until  the  measures  of  1960. 

The  fo.est-dwelling  Indians  have  contributed  little  to  national 
culture  and  l.ave  been  affected  by  it  only  in  a  few,  limited  ways. 
They  have  not  had  enoiigh  contact  with  persons  outside  their  own 
croup  to  have  accepted  the  Colombians'  view  that  they  are  inferior. 
For  the  most  part,  they  look  down  upon  both  whites  and  negroee, 
preferring  to  avoid  close  relations  with  them. 

In  contrast,  most  highland  Indians  at  first  preserved  their  original 
settlement  under  the  adminfstrstion  of  the  Spar.  but  tl  *  ir 

communities  were  gradually  transformetl;  the  members  were  ab- 
scirbed  into  the  national  st^iety,  usually  with  lower  statua  Th>^ 
bulk  of  rnextu'}  society  en  erged  in  t^ese  areas. 

The  tropica,  forest  vilhigers  and  t'.omadic  tribes,  on  the  ot  er 
hand,  occupied  the  less  hospitable  areas  or  retreated  to  these  zones 
from  the  path  of  ihe  Spanish  conquerors.  Withdrawal  of  some 
lowland  tribes  from  the  coastal  areas  and  the  extermination  of  others 
left  the  Spaniards  without  a  labor  supply  In  these  zones  and  caused 
them  to  begin  importing  negroe.-i.  Many  isolated  groups  of  Indians 
have  managed  to  retain  their  aboriginal  culture  in  a  relatively  un¬ 
disturbed  state  and  have  retained  their  identity  as  Indians. 
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NEGROES.  MULATTOES.  AND  ZAMBOS 


FitXD  the  earliest  jears  of  the  conquest,  n^roes  accompanied  the 
Spariards.  In  the  hrst  decades,  they  came  in  small  numbers  and 
some  may  have  been  tree  members  of  the  expeditions.  As  time  went 
on,  more  and  more  slaves  were  brought  in  to  meet  the  labor  needs 
of  the  otmqtierors  where  Indians  were  lacking. 

A  few  negroes  were  taken  to  the  highland  areas  and  many  were 
reported  in  Bogoti  in  the  Mrly  seventeenth  century.  Many  were  put 
to  work  as  field  hands  and  domestic  servants  on  the  plantations  of 
the  coast  and  the  lower  elevations  of  die  Cauca  Valley.  In  the  early 
seventemth  century,  large  numbers  began  to  enter  the  region  of 
Antioquia  ior  work  in  the  mines.  Some  negroes  were  employed  as 
rowers  <m  the  ma)or  waterways  and  as  pearl  fishers  in  the  Riohacha 
area. 

The  slavra  were  brought  from  several  areas  of  Africa ;  most  came 
from  Ango'i,  the  Congo,  and  Nigeria  directly  to  the  slave  market 
at  Cartagena. 

Some  arrived  after  periods  spent  on  one  of  the  islands  of  the 
Caribbean.  The  trade  was  of  enormous  proportions.  One  seven¬ 
teenth-century  priest  estimated  that  in  40  years  he  had  baptized 
about  300,000  slaves  in  Cartagena.  In  addition  to  these,  other 
negroes  who  had  escaped  from  the  plantations  of  Panama  and  nearby 
islands  entered  Colombia  along  the  Pa<  ific  coast. 

Some  negroes  died  through  exposure  to  European  diseases  and  to 
the  wvere  working  conditions  of  the  mmes  and  plantations.  In 
Antioquia,  some  apparently  died  of  starvation. 

The  negro  slaves  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  structure,  often 
directly  under  the  private  control  of  their  owners.  Relations  lie- 
tween  Spaniards  and  negnxss  were  frequently  close,  particularly 
when  the  negroes  worked  as  domestic  servants.  Therefore  many 
slaves  were  exposed  to  the  ways  of  the  Spaniards  to  a  much  greater 
degree  than  were  the  Indians.  Furthermore,  unlike  the  Indians,  tlie 
negroes  could  not  remain  within  their  own  community;  they  did  not 
arrive  in  organized  social  units  and,  coming  from  widely  separated 
areas  of  Africa,  had  no  common  culture. 

As  a  result,  the  negroes  became  part  of  Colombian  society  from 
the  beginning.  They  learned  Spanish  immediately  and  took  on  all 
the  ways  of  the  Spaniards  permitted  them.  They  thought  of  them¬ 
selves  as  Colombians  and  from  this  point  of  view  could  look  down 
on  the  Indians,  who  were  nominally  free  and  occupied  higher  status. 

The  status  of  the  negr^jes  altered  as  the  free  population  grew. 
From  the  earliest  years  of  the  colonial  period,  mixture  with  the 
Indians  and  whites  occurred;  in  the  mining  areas,  mulattoes  soon 
came  to  outr.uu.her  mestiiO’i.  Indians,  and  whites.  The  zambog 
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ten(l«d  to  be  absorbed  into  either  the  Indian  or  mulatto  group.  Sex¬ 
ual  relations  between  whites  and  negr-iee,  as  between  whites  aiul 
Indians,  were  seldom  fcrmalized;  the  offspring,  although  not  ac¬ 
cepted  into  the  upper  lerel  of  the  society,  were  free.  The  proportioD 
of  white  (incestrr  became  an  important  .iMsasure  of  status  anumg 
mulattoes,  and  each  degree  of  mixture  was  recognized  ta  a  distinct 
social  CMUigoTj. 

At  the  same  time,  many  negroes  of  unmuted  anceetry  left  dave 
status.  By  the  eighteenth  century,  cmsuses  included  a  anparaic 
category  for  free  negroes,  and  at  the  cod  cf  tiat  century,  uome 
areas  of  Antioquia  had  more  free  negroes  than  dares.  Some  negroes 
were  awarded  freedom  by  their  owners.  A  negro  woridng  in  the 
mines  was  scHnetimee  given  his  freedom  as  a  reward  for  finding  a 
rich  vein.  In  the  Antioquia  region,  women  were  more  likely  to  be 
freed.  In  some  cases,  slaves  were  able  to  purcbaae  their  liberty. 

Probably  a  higher  proportion  of  uegitieB  edueved  free  statue  by 
escaping  from  t  .very.  A  number  of  revolts  occurred,  especially  in 
the  Cauca  Valley,  and  left  groups  of  liberated  slavee  in  their  wake. 
Some  who  gained  freedom  moved  into  Indian  communities,  end  their 
zamho  children  were  assunilsted  into  the  sboriginal  group.  Othefs 
founded  their  own  settlements.  Some  towns,  such  ss  Palecque  in 
northern  Antioquia  and  Ure  in  southern  Cordoba,  keep  alive  Uie 
history  of  revolt  in  their  oral  traditions.  In  the  Choco  area,  aiosg 
the  Pacific,  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the  communities  remained 
relatively  unmixed,  since  there  were  few  whitee  and  the  Indians 
became  increasingly  rreistant  to  assimilation.  Such  regions  as  Uie 
Magdalena  Valley  have  considerable  white  and  Indian  mixture. 

Those  who  remained  in  slavery  finally  achieved  freedom  after 
Colombia  gained  independence.  In  1821,  the  ch  Iren  of  slaves  were 
declareii  to  be  free  upon  reaching  the  age  of  eighteen.  All  slaves, 
were  freed  in  1851.  With  'lis  act,  their  membership  in  the  nation 
was  formally  recognized,  and  their  incorpioration  into  Colombian 
society  proceeded.  As  citizens,  negroes  ceased  to  be  special  subjects 
of  national  polic)*. 

At  present,  the  national  distribution  of  the  negro  and  mulatto 
population  reflects  their  location  during  the  colonial  period.  They 
are  found  in  the  greatest  numbers  in  the  lowland  area.s  or.  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  and  along  the  Cauca  and  Magdalena 
rivers.  In  the  Cbocd  region,  they  have  largely  replaced  the  Indians 
and  constitute  a  majority  of  the  total  population.  In  contrast, 
negroes  and  mulattoes  in  the  Antioquia  region  appear  to  be  losing 
numerical  strength  in  relation  to  the  whites  or  those  considered 
white. 

On  the  Caribbean  islands  of  San  Andrra  and  Providencia,  which 
Colombia  acquired  from  England  at  the  end  of  the  colonial  period, 
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there  &re  come  6,000  additi<»isl  negroes.  Despite  the  length  of  time 
during  which  Colombia  had  jurisdiction  over  them,  most  of 
tJieee  people  are  still  Prjtea'ants,  speak  English,  and  regard  them- 
selves  as  a  special  group  to  be  distinguished  from  mainland  residents. 

Thei^  are  substantial  cultural  differences  among  the  negro  com¬ 
munities  located  in  different  areas  of  the  country  and  between  the 
rural  settlements  and  the  negro  districts  of  the  urban  centers.  In 
almost  all  areas,  the  darker-skinned  people  tend  to  have  low  eco¬ 
nomic  status.  The  exception  is  found  on  the  islands  of  San  Andres 
and  Providencia,  where  the  8t''ndard  of  living  has  been  somewhat 
higher  than  that  of  mainland  residents,  lire  activities  of  the  vari- 
ota  groups  include  farming,  petty  trade,  panning  for  gold  (in  the 
Antioquia  region),  and  various  unskilled  occupations. 

Individuals  continue  to  move  out  of  their  original  status  group. 
The  mixture  of  negroes  with  other  groups  has  been  considerable,  and 
the  process  continues,  particularly  in  urban  areas,  where  some  indi¬ 
viduals  with  negro  ancestry  are  moving  upward,  although  not  into 
the  highest  groups.  There  seems  to  be  a  trend  toward  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  wholly  naftD  settlements.  Not  only  are  some  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  moving  to  tie  urban  centers,  but  many  such  ccanmunities  are 
beiug  penetrated  by  the  surrounding  white  and  mixed  population. 
Some  negroes  have  had  considerable  education,  and,  in  the  coastal 
areas,  a  number  are  achieving  comfortable  economic  status,  particu¬ 
larly  through  the  acquisition  of  land. 

Social  exclusion  of  those  identifiable  a.s  negroes  or  mulattoes  con¬ 
tinues  to  exist  in  many  situations,  but  cultural  assimilation  into 
Colombian  society  appears  to  be  virtually  complete.  Descendants 
of  slaves  have  preserved  less  of  their  African  heritage  or  identifica¬ 
tion  with  Africa  in  Colombia  than  in  other  Latin  American  areas. 
Apart  from  religion  and  magic,  only  a  few  vestiges  remain  of 
African  :ulture,  such  as  hair  styles,  certain  physical  movements 
observed  in  dancing  or  in  the  carrying  of  burdens,  and  the  musical 
instruments  that  have  been  accepted  by  the  larger  Colom'jian  popu¬ 
lation.  Some  distinctive  customs  fo^nd  in  rural  negro  communities 
may  be  of  African  origin;  these  are  quickly  given  up  when  niral 
inhabitants  move  to  the  cities. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  community  of  Palenque  in 
Antioquia,  where  the  inhabitants  foster  traditions  of  their  origin  in 
Angola,  negroes  are  quick  to  repudiate  anything  that  identifies  them 
with  their  African  background.  As  members  of  Colombian  society, 
they  have  long  accepted  the  valuas  of  the  top  social  group  and  depre¬ 
cate  the  less  sophisticated  negroes  who  still  maintain  distinctive 
customs  in  such  areas  as  music  and  dance.  They  also  display  a 
preference  for  lighter  skin  anu  straighter  hair  in  marriage  partners, 
both  for  pr-stige  reasons  and  because  it  is  felt  that  lighter-skinned 


children  will  htve  better  economic  «nd  edocation*!  opportunities. 
The  hope  of  individual  upward  mobilitj  within  the  national  pepa- 
lation  is  also  reflected  in  the  fact  that  negro«  have  not  formed  any 
oi^nizations  to  promote  tneir  advancement  as  a  group.  In  common 
with  the  dfwninant  white  group,  they  express  contempt  for  t^  Indiui 
groups  that  remain  outside  the  boundaries  of  civilization. 

WHITES 

T¥c  Settlm  ti  New  GnuuUla 

From  the  beginning  of  the  colonial  period,  the  snail  group  recog¬ 
nized  as  white  has  set  the  Sandard  for  behavior  patterrx  and  valoe 
goals.  They  have  held  the  positions  of  power  and  prestige  since  tlwi 
days  whf'n  the  polici^  of  the  Spanish  Crown  encv/oraged  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  rigid  social  stratification. 

Some  Colombian  geognpheis  maintnin  that  3i(e  v  Granada  was 
colonized  mainly  by  persons  from  the  central  and  southern  parts  of 
Spain,  along  with  a  small  number  of  Basques  U)d  a  few  Catalaa^ 
who  clustered  along  the  coast.  It  is  likely  that  t^ir  heritage  was 
already  more  varied  than  that  of  other  Spani^  settlers  in  the  New 
World,  because  they  came  from  the  r^ons  of  tie  homeland  that 
had  been  dominated  by  the  Moors. 

The  Crown  sought  to  insure  the  loyalty  of  its  colonists  by  pro¬ 
hibiting  foreigners  from  entering  its  New  World  territories.  In 
special  cases,  it  granted  permission  for  the  entry  of  Europeans  firm 
other  countries,  and  some  entered  illegally,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  many  came  to  New  Granada.  Whf.i  the  Crown  ordered  the 
expulsion  of  all  foreigners  in  1720,  relatively  few  were  found.  Nor 
is  there  any  evidencfi  that  the  Colombian  colonists  included  many 
Jews  or  Jewish  converts  to  Christianity,  whom  the  Crown  also 
barred  from  the  New  World  in  an  effort  to  guarantee  the  orthodoxy 
of  its  subjects. 

In  the  fiist  years  of  the  conquest,  immigrants  included  a  high 
proportion  of  adventurers  lacking  education  or  any  of  the  attributes 
of  high  status  at  home;  some  probably  had  spent  time  in  pris«m. 
In  later  years,  they  were  joined  by  the  younger  sons  of  the  nobility 
and  others  who  found  economic  and  political  power  unavailable  at 
home.  Although  some  worked  as  artisans  and  small  businessmen, 
most  sought  to  make  their  fortunes  through  the  mining  of  precums 
metals  and  to  validate  their  new  positions  through  the  acquisition 
of  large  estates  worked  by  native  labor. 

Others  came  to  the  New  World  specifically  to  cany  ou*  the  policies 
of  the  Crown,  including  the  maintenance  of  strict  political  control. 
Most  of  the  administmtors  continued  to  be  sent  out  from  Spain 
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Uiro«ghout  tJiS  colons*!  period.  S-rmio  of  the  higher  political  officials 
were  educated  member?  of  ari^ocfatit-  families.  Another  policy  of 
the  Spanish  government  was  the  conversion  of  the  natives  to  Catholi¬ 
cism;  miflsionarias  accotapwinied  the  settlers  from  the  early  years  of 
the  colonial  period.  The  clergy  and  the  political  officials  were  en- 
frxtsted  with  the  protection  of  the  Indiaiis  against  the  abus^  of  the 
aettlecSf  a  task  that  they  could  not  always  fulfill. 

The  Spanish  colonists  in  Kew  Granada  soon  occupied  the  Carib¬ 
bean  coastal  zones,  the  highland  plateaus,  and  the  areas  along  the 
major  rivers.  They  rsever  succeeded  in  settling  the  Chocxi  and  the 
eastPTtt  llanos,  where  colonization  attempts  by  .whites  repeatedly 
failed;  up  to  the  present  day  only  a  few  white  officials,  traders,  and 
mi^ionaries  are  fcund. 

In  all  the  effectiTeiy  occupied  portions  of  New  Granada,  the  Span- 
settlers  soon  created  a  highly  stratified  society,  in  which  the 
distribution  of  ethnic  groups  closely  paralleled  different  of  wealth, 
social  status,  and  power.  Many  of  these  distinctions  were  embodi«i 
in  law.  At  the  bottom  were  the  negro  slaves,  and  in  the  general  view, 
roulattoes  and  zamhos  shared  the  lowest  position  with  them.  By  law, 
Indians  occupied  a  higher  status  as  nominally  free  peoples,  and  their 
chiefs  were  permitted  such  privileges  as  the  use  of  the  title  of  ^‘don,’’ 
the  right  to  have  servants,  and  exemption  from  tribute.  Mcttizot 
also  had  none  of  the  obligations  of  tribute. 

But  all  these  groups  were  excluded  from  holding  political  office, 
a  prerogative  reserved  to  the  whites,  and,  is  time  went  on,  they  were 
barred  from  membership  in  many  religious  orders  and  were  denied 
admission  to  institutions  of  higher  education.  All  these  areas  of 
participation,  as  well  as  the  ownership  of  large  estates,  were  exclu¬ 
sively  the  property  of  those  who  were  recognized  aa  whites. 

Neverthele!®,  these  privileges  were  not  equally  available  to  all 
whites.  From  the  early  years  of  the  colonial  era  until  its  end,  thm 
was  a  division  between  crioHm  or  New  World-bom  Spanish,  and 
pen:lng\dare«,  those  bom  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  Crown  policy 
regarded  the  latter  as  more  loyal  to  its  interests;  with  rare  excep¬ 
tions,  tnis  group  occupied  all  high  political  and  religious  offices  and 
monopolized  trade.  Furthermore,  the  peninsv^aret  alwaye  had  the 
social  advantage  of  an  unmixed  ra..iai  heritage,  while  the  crioliog, 
in  contrast,  might  often  be  suspected  of  having  some  portion  of 
negro  or  Indian  ancestry. 

The  crioUos  reacted  to  the  discrimination  against  them  in  way* 
that  still  affect  the  outlook  of  the  modem  while  group  in  Colombian 
»Kiety,  Since  they  could  not  gain  acceptance  into  the  highest  social 
category  or  occupy  ptsitions  of  power,  they  resorted  to  emphasizing 
all  the  characteristics  that  would  serve  to  dissociate  them  fronoi  th« 
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lower  status  groups.  One  thing  'bej  strMsed  wsi  their  avoidance 
of  manual  labor,  even  thmi^  some  were  eventuallj  reduced  to  it. 
Their  preferred  means  of  eiistenoe  was  to  live  from  the  inc^ie  of 
large  landholdings,  and  even  those  who  made  fortunes  in  mining 
Bixgui  to  gam  control  of  such  estates. 

Other  marks  of  distinction  cherished  by  the  crieUc$  were  li^it 
skin  color  and  a  Spanish  surname;  these  characteristics  might  be 
used  as  criteria  in  eelectkm  of  marriage  partners,  Nsme  and 
skin  color  were  particularly  stressed  by  persons  who  had  fallen  to 
low  econtHuk  positions  and  had  no  other  nmsures  of  high  status. 
Despite  the  insistence  gr  racial  purity,  however,  the  crioUc  group 
came  to  incliide  those  individuals  of  mixed  background  who  pur¬ 
chased  certification  of  white  ancestry  from  the  Crown.  Furthermore, 
while  avoiding  roarriage  with  members  of  the  lower  groups,  criMo 
m«i,  like  the  continued  to  maintain  informal  sexual 

unions  with  wom^  of  these  groups. 

.Another  way  in  which  whites  bom  in  the  New  World  sought  to 
achkve  recognition  was  by  copying  the  living  standards  of  the 
penintulan^t.  The  social  life  of  the  crioUoi  in  tl»  nrhwi  centers  of 
the  New  World  exhibited  careful  imitation  of  the  manners  and  dreas 
of  the  Spanish  court;  considerable  effort  was  made  to  reproduce  the 
style  of  life  of  the  Spani^  aristocracy  in  as  many  ways  as  possible. 
CrioUo  attempts  to  follow  the  of  the  homeland  also  influenced 
literary  and  artistic  activiti®  and  resulted  in  their  insistence  upon 
maintaining  the  purity  of  the  -Spanish  language. 

Although  such  features  characterized  ctiollo  society  in  most  areas 
of  Latin  America,  they  appear  to  have  been  particularly  striking 
in  New  Granada,  especially  in  the  capital  and  in  such  provincial 
seats  of  colonial  aristocracy  as  the  city  of  Popayan.  Some  observers 
have  suggested  that  the  internal  geographical  b&rriers  of  Colombia 
left  the  crvolloi  in  relatively  isolated  groups,  so  that  their  attempts 
to  preserve  Spanish  ways  constituted  a  reaction  to  the  predmninanoe 
of  a  non-European  population.  Others  have  pointed  out  that  Colom¬ 
bia  did  not  have  the  mineral  wealth  yielded  by  other  coloniw  and, 
as  a  result,  placed  emphasis  upon  its  Spanish  cultural  life.  Another 
contributing  cause  may  have  been  that  Colombia  did  not  become  a 
viceroyalty  until  the  eighteenth  century.  It  had  only  its  social  life 
to  offer  in  rivaling  such  seats  of  political  and  economic  power  as 
Lima. 

Whatever  the  primary  cause,  the  vast  majority  of  thof .  of  Spanish 
descent  developed  and  maintained  a  tradition  of  the  purity  of  their 
racial  and  cultural  heritage  in  almost  all  areas  of  New  Granina. 

The  one  exception  was  the  Antioquia  region.  Early  in  *he  colonial 
period,  it  was  established  as  a  major  producer  of  gold  in  the  New 
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World,  and  Spaniards  who  settled  there  placed  less  emphasis  on  the 
aoquisitiim  of  large  estates.  To  help  them  in  mining  the  gold,  the 
settlers  used  scnnc  Indiim  labor  and  also  brought  in  increasingly 
large  numbers  of  negro  slaves. 

By  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  however,  the  mines  were 
reduced  to  numerous  small  workings  that  could  not  support  a  large 
labor  force.  Forthermore,  the  settlers  lacked  the  capital  to  buy 
slaves,  and  the  Indians  had  been  greatly  reduced  in  number.  Many 
whites  were  forced  to  carry  on  the  manual  work  of  mining  opera- 
titms  by  themselves,  while  a  few  turned  to  trade  and  others  engaged 
in  farming.  Their  involvement  in  such  activities  did  not  mean  that 
the  Antioquehos  gave  up  their  identification  with  crioUo  society  or 
tlmt  they  rejected  the  goals  or  this  group.  They  still  preferred  to 
avoid  manual  labor,  and  the  few  who  succeeded  economically  pur¬ 
chased  large  estates;  however,  most  Autioquenos  could  not  achieve 
wealth.  By  the  end  of  the  colonial  era,  they  were  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  a  poverty-strick^  group,  in  comparison  with  residents 
of  other  areas  where  the  criollot  were  brtter  able  to  maintain  their 
traditional  way  of  life. 

Since  independence,  much  of  this  heritage  has  been  preserved. 
The  small  white  group  at  the  top  of  the  social  structure  still  ex¬ 
presses  disdaiu  for  manual  labor  and  considers  the  ownership  of 
large  estates  to  be  an  important  index  of  status.  Members  of  the 
upper  caste  still  stress  the  purity  of  their  racial  heritage,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  home  area  of  the  speaker.  Great  importance  is  still 
attached  to  the  maintenance  of  Spanish  cultural  traditions  and  the 
cultivation  of  pure  language  patterns. 

In  many  respects,  the  achievement  of  independence  left  this  group 
relatively  unaffected.  The  psiiintu lares  were  replaced  by  criollos  in 
the  positions  of  power,  sind  Colombians  were  temporarily  estrangec, 
from  Spain  and  Spanish  influence.  But  the  patterns  of  living  of  the 
whites  were  left  undisturbed,  and  they  maintained  the  same  positions 
of  dominance  over  the  other  groups  of  Colombian  society. 

There  has  been  no  formal  discrimination  .ince  independence,  a 
fact  that  is  frequently  cited  by  Colombians.  Nevertheless,  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  often  limited  for  the  darker-skinned  residents  of  the 
country;  it  is  nearly  impossible  for  them  to  move  into  the  top  layer 
of  society,  which  remains  an  almost  closed  group. 

The  members  of  the  upper  caste  still  perceive  their  national 
society  in  terms  of  its  ethnic  categories.  In  their  eyM,  the  identifi¬ 
able  nonwhite  groups  still  retain  the  low  positions  that  they  occupied 
during  the  colonial  era,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Indians. 
Since  the  aboriginal  population  has  continued  to  shrink  in  size,  it  is 
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now  possible  for  some  Olombuus  to  regnrd  the  Indiecs  from  a 
distance  with  a  rrananticised  point  of  riew  that  enlogiaes  the  aborigi¬ 
nal  way  of  life.  Such  a.i  ootlodk:  is  deplored  by  persons  ocmcemed 
with  the  realistic  solution  of  Indian  pr^lems,  members  of  the  still 
rerj  small  group  of  social  scitttists  who  hare  recently  begun  to 
eaamine  modem  Col{Mnbian  society. 

Although  the  attitudes  of  the  white  group  toward  other  Colom¬ 
bians  still  prmerve  much  of  the  colonial  heritage,  this  outlocA  is 
now  faced  with  the  ineritability  of  change.  One  fact  that  has 
emerged  in  the  last  decade  or  so  has  hem  the  increasing  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  lower  status  groups  with  thei**  position  (sse  eh.  21, 
Political  Dynamics;  ch.  6,  Social  fracture).  It  is  unlikely  that  the 
whites  will  be  able  to  maintain  the  poritkm  of  dominance. 

At  the  same  time,  the  whole  structure  of  Colombian  society  is 
facing  the  changes  brought  about  I7  the  growing  prooeas  of  indus¬ 
trialization.  In  the  urban  areas  wIkups  this  has  begun — and  whne 
relations  between  people  are  more  impersonal — it  has  become  lees 
feasible  to  make  social  identificationa  and  distinctions  on  the  basis 
of  ethnic  ciaasificati<m.  Indiriduals  still  may  not  adueve  social 
acceptance  at  the  highest  lerel,  but  they  can  gain  «nploym«nt  on  the 
basis  of  ethnic  classification.  Individuals  still  may  not  achieve  social 
acceptance  at  the  highest  level,  but  they  gain  employment  on  the 
basis  of  skill  and  education  rather  than  family  afiliati<m.  It  is 
likely  that  membership  in  the  new  upper  class  of  the  nation  will 
increasingly  rest  on  wealth  rather  than  ancestry,  even  though  the 
two  are  still  closely  related;  thoK  who  now  achieve  economic  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  new  industrial  centers  still  point  to  family  badkgroonds 
in  the  older  colonial  cities. 

At  present,  this  change  has  proceeded  furthest  in  the  region  of 
Antioquia,  where  it  has  centered  in  Medellin.  This  city  has  wit- 
nemed  a  remarkable  development  of  industrialization  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  probably  attributable  to  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  manual  labor,  a  reacticm  to  the  poverty  of  the  colonial  era, 
and  a  tremendous  growth  of  population  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  success  of  Antioquenos  in  business  and  industry  has  given  rise 
to  several  myths  of  their  origin  as  a  distinct  ethnic  group,  and  it  is 
sometime  asserted  that  they  are  of  almost  entirely  unmized  white 
..nctestry,  despite  clear  historical  evidence  to  the  contrary.  It  is  true 
that  ethnic  distinctions  have  somewhat  lees  importance  in  this  area 
at  present,  but  it  is  more  likely  these  have  lost  meaning  since  social 
distinctions  have  come  to  rest  on  economic  achievement.  Neither 
does  any  evidence  indicate  a  high  proportion  of  Jewish  ancsstora 
among  the  Antioquenos,  nor  of  hard  working  Basque  forebears. 
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Modem  IflUMignuito 

OJombia  m  a  whole  has  experienced  relatively  little  foreign  ini!u- 
ence  or  immigration,  in  comparison  with  other  countries  of  Latin 
America.  During  the  colonial  period,  Spain  discouraged  the  admit¬ 
tance  of  foreigners  to  the  colonies.  After  independence,  Colombia 
had  few  economic  attractions  to  offer  immigrants,  and  the  long 
period  of  civil  war  was  another  deterrent.  The  a>untry  has  gener¬ 
ally  lacked  a  clear  immigration  policy  but  has  never  favored  it  on 
a  large  scale.  Those  who  have  entered  from  abroad  hare  generally 
omne  as  individuab  or  small  family  units.  In  recent  years,  they 
have  been  few  in  number. 

The  laws  of  Colombia  provide  for  the  admission  of  immigrants 
who  do  not  jeopardize  the  social  order  for  personal,  ethnic,  or  racial 
reasems.  A  1941  act  specifically  barred  gypsies  from  the  country. 
In  1953,  the  Institute  of  Land  Settlement  and  Immigration  was  set 
up  to  direct  the  colonization  of  the  underdeveloped  lands  and  was 
given  the  pwwer  to  organize  immigration  for  this  purpnise.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  after  World  War  II,  Colombia  expressed  a  policy  of  encour¬ 
aging  the  immigration  of  skilled  technicians,  and  in  1958,  procedures 
were  specified  for  the  admission  of  refugees.  However,  little  has 
hem  done  to  implement  these  measures.  Current  reports  state  that 
more  p)eople  leave  each  year  than  enter  the  country  to  settle. 

Exact  immigration  statistics  are  lacking.  The  1951  census  in¬ 
cluded  data  on  ptersons  bom  abroad  for  ten  departments  of  the 
country;  these  gave  a  figure  of  3.5  p)ercent  (27,032)  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  surveyed,  but  those  covered  by  the  total  include  Colombians 
bom  abroad  as  well  as  foreigners.  Of  those  defined  as  immigrants 
by  the  census  (those  planning  to  stay  more  than  one  year),  Euro¬ 
peans  comprised  the  largest  group,  while  i)eople  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada  occupied  second  place. 

There  are  several  identifiable  ethnic  groups  of  foreign  origin  in 
Colombia,  all  of  them  small.  The  Jewish  population  is  ^timated 
at  25,000.  There  has  been  a  constant  trickle  of  Spanish  immignuits, 
many  of  them  members  of  the  clergy.  The  group  of  United  States 
residents  apjjears  to  be  composed  mainly  of  businessmen  and  mission¬ 
aries.  Gernans,  Italians,  and  Lebanese  (usually  referred  to  as  Turks 
or  Syrians  because  they  came  from  the  Lebanese  part  of  Syria  which 
formerly  belonged  to  Turkey)  are  reported  to  be  active  in  commerce, 
particularly  in  the  port  cities  of  Barranquilla,  Cartagena,  and  Buena¬ 
ventura.  The  Germans,  who  are  also  found  in  the  urban  centers  of 
the  highlands,  were  the  founders  of  the  SCADTA  airline  in  1920, 
the  first  regular  commercial  airline  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Although  they  were  estimated  » t  less  than  3,0(X)  in  1941,  many  Ger¬ 
mans  were  regarded  as  a  danger  because  of  their  active  Nazi  sym- 
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pathies.  These  attitudes,  including  antisemitism,  brought  them  the 
support  of  »m..  iight-wiiig  Colon:bian  eonseiratives  who  find  racist 
attitude  ctmgsuiai.. 

The  Germans,  a£i  well  as  other  foreigners,  have  found  acx^ptance 
in  the  upper  class  tind  hare  frequently  married  into  the  white  group. 
It  is  also  reported  that  some  Lebanese  have  also  married  into  the 
Guajira  Indian  tribe,  but  immigrants  have  generally  been  most 
closely  associated  with  the  white  upper  class  which  has  often  been 
more  receptive  to  ties  with  foreigners  than  to  alliances  with  other 
Colombian  groupe. 
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CHAPTEB  5 
LANGUAGES 

Golombu^  iii  oommoQ  with  the  majori^  of  the  lAtin  Amerkan 
natixma,  acquired  ae  its  national  iangua^  the  Spanirit  of  the  oon- 
queron.  In  (his  part  of  the  Kew  Worlds  Spani^  rq>laoed  an  cn<^ 
moos  arraj  of  Indian  tongues,  representing  most  of  the  nujor  lan¬ 
guage  families  of  South  Ankerica.  The  process  of  leplacemHit  was 
far  more  rapid  in  Colombia  than  in  the  neighboring  Andean  coun¬ 
tries,  where  substantial  numbers  of  the  population  still  do  not  speak 
Spanidt.  Cokunbia  also  assiinilaied  large  numben  of  nagitx^  ^ho 
gare  up  their  African  languages  soon  after  arriving  in  tlm 
World. 

The  speech  of  Colombia  thus  reflects  the  processes  of  aanmilatkm 
which  have  made  almost  all  her  inhabitants  participants  in  the  same 
naticmal  society  (see  ch.  4,  Ethnic  (iroup^^).  The  primary  eicceptions 
are  members  of  the  small  remaining  Indian  groups  who  still  retain 
their  aboriginal  languages,  and,  at  the  present  time  (1961)  these 
groups  ate  becoming  increasingly  bilingual. 

As  the  various  groups  have  adopted  Spanish,  they,  in  turn,  have 
contributed  to  the  vocabulary  of  the  language.  The  contributions 
frxun  the  Indian  languages  have  been  particularly  large,  including 
those  from  some  languages  not  spoken  within  the  borders  of  the 
country  at  the  time  of  the  conquest.  In  contrast,  African  immigrants 
absorbed  into  ColcHubian  society  appear  to  have  added  relatively 
little  -o  the  national  vocabulary.  In  recent  years,  a  new  source  Km 
gained  importance  in  tbe  expansion  of  Si>ani8h  vocabulary,  without 
actual  immigration  as  a  vehicle;  the  vocabulary  of  technology,  espe¬ 
cially  from  English  sources,  is  entering  t'.<.  language  as  Coiotnuia 
becmnes  increasingly  industrialized. 

Despite  such  foreign  influence  on  their  speech,  Colombians  tend 
to  think  of  themselves  as  special  guardians  of  the  Spanish  language. 
Educated  people,  in  particular,  expn^  an  interest  in  Spanish  that 
appears  to  be  unparalleled  in  the  other  countrie.^  of  Latin  America. 
Ilm  interest  is  displayed  in  concern  for  proper  usage,  in  attempts 
to  create  standards  for  the  rest  of  the  Spar '^-speaking  world,  and 
in  linguistic  research  into  the  processes  affecting  the  language. 
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INDIAN  LANGUAGES 


Abo>if%tRsj  LAaifi2as9«  si  tfe«  Taass  ef  the  Conqaest 

Since  the  creoq*:*^,  the  us6  of  Sfsani.&h  has  spreAtl  so  that  aborigi¬ 
nal  tongues  are  now  found  on!v  in  the  tnore  remote  areas  of  the 
countrj’.  At  the  present  time,  probably  fewer  than  200,<)0*J  Colom¬ 
bians  speak  one  of  the  Indian  laiiguages  as  their  native  sp-  ^vli. 

When  the  Spaniards  arrived  in  the  New  World,  they  encountered 
a  greater  number  of  languages  in  Colombia  than  in  any  other  area 
of  comparable  size  in  South  America.  It  is  rot  knovm  just  how 
many  languages  there  were  or  how  they  were  related  to  each  other 
in  terms  of  the  larger  language  families  of  the  continent.  Many  of 
the  speakers  were  either  exterminated  or  assimilated  early  in  the 
colonial  period,  and  the  evidence  of  the  Spanish  chroniclers  is  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  permit  analysis  of  the  language  of  these  group.s.  Scone 
Indians  were  not  encountered  until  long  after  the  conque.^t,  when 
they  had  migrated  long  distances  or  had  adopted  the  language  of 
other  tribes,  factors  which  contributed  to  the  difficulties  of  classifi¬ 
cation  Moreover,  there  are  still  some  tribes  along  the  upper  Amazon 
and  \n  the  llanos  to  the  east  with  whom  contacts  have  been  so  infre¬ 
quent  that  it  is  not  knc  #n  even  today  what  languages  they  speak. 

Knowledge  of  the  culture  of  the  various  Indian  groups,  either 
those  now  extinct  or  those  who  still  survive,  does  no*  clarify  the 
situation,  since  it  provides  no  clue  to  language.  Diverse  language 
stocks  were  represented  among  the  highland  chiefdoms,  and  an  even 
greater  -.  ariety  was  found  among  the  farm  villagers  and  nomads  of 
the  forest  areas.  Because  of  the  generally  confused  situation,  there 
is  considerable  disagreement  as  to  the  appropriate  scheme  of  the 
classification  of  Colombian  Indian  languages;  any  such  scheme  must 
still  be  regarded  as  provisional. 

The  chiefdoms  of  the  highland  zones  and  the  northern  lowlands 
for  the  most  part  spioke  languages  of  the  Macro-Chibchan  family. 
This  stock,  composed  of  dialects  of  Chibchan  pi'op<f,  found  mainly 
in  the  Eastern  Cordillera,  and  Paezan  languages,  which  were  spoken 
farther  west,  has  been  the  Indian  language  family  most  commonly 
identified  with  Colombia.  It  probably  spread  from  this  area  to  the 
north,  for  it  is  found  in  a  con.^idemble  area  of  Central  America. 
Nevertheless,  tiiere  has  been  a  suggestion  that  Chilichan  replaced 
earlier  languages  of  the  Arawaknn  stock  in  Colombia.  Arawak  and 
Carib,  both  wide-spread  in  northern  South  America  and  the  islands 
of  the  Caribbean,  were  also  represented  among  the  highland  chief¬ 
doms,  along  with  some  dialects  that  it  has  not  been  possible  to  clas¬ 
sify  and  some  that  rei.  ain  completely  unknown.  In  the  southern 
highlands,  a  few  decades  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  some 


of  Um  tustfoagw  were  repUeed  by  Qoechoa,  the  Andean  hngnny 
impoMd  by  the  Incae  m  they  extciMied  their  empire. 

Among  the  rilUgera  of  the  nreee  earrounding  the  higblnnde,  vmri- 
oos  lengpege  itocks  wwe  repreeented.  Moat  of  the  naidenta  of  the 
Pacific  coastal  area  and  the  Sinfi  coontry  north  of  ^  cordiUarno, 
including  the  Chooo  peoplea,  spoke  Chibchan  langnagea  Howenrar, 
there  was  an  enclave  of  people  on  the  aouthweatem  coast  qieakiiig 
Yninmango,  a  tongue  that  may  not  yet  be  extinct.  This  dialect  has 
been  identified  with  the  Htdmn  or  Skwx  family  wbidi  was  wkle- 
^>read  in  North  America,  providing  an  intereating  basts  for  cpocals' 
'ion  about  the  origins  of  the  groop. 

In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  country,  adjoining  the  BMthsnt 
aictiao  of  the  Eastern  Cordillera,  there  was  a  substantial  block  of 
tr  bes  speaking  dialects  of  the  Carib  groop.  Farther  to  the  north' 
eat,  the  Arawakan  stock  was  represented  in  the  Oas)iTa  Pcninsnla. 
This  Uuiguage  group  was  slso  wi^y  disbibntsd  in  tho  sastem  plains 
and  forests  of  Goltanbia,  along  vrith  a  smaller  nomber  of  dialects 
of  other  msjor  familiee — Carib,  Andean,  Chibchan,  Tocanoan,  Ts|M 
—and  some  languagee  that  it  has  not  been  poaailfio  to  ekssify.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  that  for  this  area,  and  for  Sooth  America  as 
a  whole,  a  limited  number  of  language  families  are  represented  oesr 
an  extremely  large  area  inhabited  by  forest  villagers.  This  soggerts 
a  rather  recent  and  rapid  migratkm  of  theee  peoples  over  the  north- 
em  part  of  South  Ainerica,  since  there  has  not  been  time  for  them 
to  become  separated  frcNii  each  othM*  and  for  their  langnages  to 
diveige. 

In  contrast,  the  nomadic  tribes  of  the  plains  and  forests  appear 
as  small  isolated  groups  speaking  languages  of  all  the  major  stocks 
of  South  America  and  some  tong^ues  that  at  present  seem  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  independent.  This  indicates  that  the  nomads  were  probaUy 
early  migrants  to  the  area  who  were  separated  by  the  arrival  of  later 
groups.  In  Colombia,  they  speak  Amdean,  Chibchan,  and  other 
languages,  some  of  which  are  still  unknown. 

Indian  lAngoages  Today 

The  Indian  longues  of  Colombia  were  affected  by  the  Spanirii  con¬ 
quest  in  various  ways.  Many  languages  were  simply  obliterated  as 
the  groups  that  spoke  them  wen*  exterminated,  and  the  few  sur¬ 
vivors  adopted  the  language  and  culture  of  the  Spaniards.  This  was 
true  of  the  chiefdoms  of  the  northern  lowlands,  those  along  the 
Cauca  River,  and  some  in  the  southern  hi^lands.  Through  the 
same  process,  most  of  the  languages  of  the  villages  bordering  the 
northeastern  zone  of  the  cordilleras,  those  on  the  coasts  and  the 
major  waterways,  and  some  in  the  eastern  plains  were  also  elimi¬ 
nated. 
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In  otber  nraas,  where  Inrfc  settled  groups  of  Indians  came  under 
Spanish  domination,  they  gradually  gare  up  their  original  languages 
and  adopted  the  language  of  the  conquerors.  This  occurred  in  the 
Eastern  Cordillera,  the  region  of  the  Chibcha  proper,  or  Muisca. 
where  the  population  was  gradually  transformed  into  a  mutiao 
(mixed)  society  in  the  conne  of  the  colonial  period.  In  fact,  the 
ifnisca  were  noteworthy  anumg  all  the  agricultural  populations  of 
Latin  America  for  the  speed  with  which  they  adopted  Spanish. 
It  was  reported  to  be  the  language  of  the  marketplace  by  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  c«atury,  and  the  Muisca  tongue  was  considered  to 
be  completely  extinct  by  the  late  eighteenth  century. 

In  the  southern  highlands,  Spanish  was  also  rapidly  acquired  by 
the  Pasto  and  QuiLlacinga  peoples,  tribes  that  earlier  had  been  con¬ 
quered  the  Incas.  Like  the  Muisca,  they  snbmitted  to  the  Span¬ 
iards  quickly  and  experienced  a  fairly  peaceful  conquest.  Since 
they  hare  remained  relatively  isolated  in  their  rttguardci  or  reser¬ 
vations,  tlte  Pasto  and  Quillacinga  are  still  regarded  as  Indians, 
despite  their  use  of  Spanish. 

Elsewhere,  in  the  more  rem<rte  areas  of  the  country,  Indian  lan¬ 
guages  are  still  spoken,  and  in  these  zemes,  native  speech  has  great 
social  importance.  The  use  of  an  aboriginal  tongue  is  actually  a 
major  element  in  the  definition  of  Indian  status,  since  these  people 
generally  do  not  participate  in  national  society  if  they  lack  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Spanish.  Of  the  Mscro-CThibchan  family,  dialects  of  CJhib- 
chan  proper  survive  today  among  the  Indians  of  the  Santa  Marta 
area,  while  Paezan  languages  are  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of 
some  rt$gvardo$  of  the  southern  highlands  as  well  as  by  the  (Hioco 
Indians  of  the  Pacific  forest  area.  An  Arawak  language  is  pre¬ 
served  among  the  Guajiras.  In  the  vast  eastern  plains  and  forests, 
various  speech  farulies  are  still  found,  including  the  Carib  of  the 
Motilcmes  and  ethers — Tucanoan,  Arawak,  Chibchan,  and  Andean, 
and  apparently  isolated  languages  that  hace  never  been  studied.  In 
many  instances,  it  is  not  clear  whether  or  not  lang^agts  identified 
earlier  have  become  extinct. 

There  is  no  clear  trend  that  can  deccribe  the  future  prospects  of 
all  the  Indian  languages.  In  some  instances  in  which  all  outside 
contact  is  still  resisted,  as  among  the  Motilones,  it  is  likely  that 
the  native  tongue  will  be  pr^rved  for  some  time.  Elsewhere, 
particularly  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  Colombia,  members  of 
certain  Indian  groups  appear  to  be  giving  up  their  original  dialects 
only  to  replace  them  by  the  speech  of  other  tribes.  Apart  from  the 
occurrence  of  this  practice  in  pre-Colombian  times,  the  process  has 
actually  been  in  operation  since  the  early  years  of  the  colonial  period, 
as  the  result  of  the  actions  of  miasionariee.  They  have  •ometimM 
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wkct«d  out  itugoAgt  to  srrre  u  •>  geMni  oa«  for  itse  in  denliag 
with  the  Indinas  of  Tuioot  tribni.  Thns^  the  Fmneucane  i}:rregid 
Skmi,  a  Tncanoan  language,  ta  the  gexM»^I  loediam  of  oooiztQniea- 
tum  through:  mnch  of  the  Potaioajo  r^on.  Ifoiv  oomsao&lj,  the 
general  Indian  language  has  been  the  Quechtw  of  the  Andean 
highlands,  and  this  language  ec4.<iti>nu«s  to  ^lead  tuutmg  the  foreet 
tiibea,  either  through  misBionary  acticMi  or  Enough  cdier  types  of 
oontacta 

For  moot  speakers  of  Indian  languages,  however,  the  trcsid  is  prob¬ 
ably  toward  the  adoption  of  Spanish.  Those  who  live  in  the 
Siena  Nevada  de  Santa  Marta  are  gradually  deveh:^i&g  anore  fiu- 
quest  contacts  with  outsiders,  {^trtkuiarly  in  the  soothors  area. 
The  rts^uardo  dwelim  in  the  highlands  of  Nariho  and  Oittca  are 
increaangly  drifting  toward  the  towna  to  wmk,  aiKi  t^y  may  hare 
more  frequent  contacta  with  outaideia  if  proposed  develo|»n«it 
prcgraras  are  put  into  effect  (see  ch.  4,  Ethnic  Groups).  The 
Oaejiras,  too,  are  moving  to  the  urban  centers  in  increaafng  nmn* 
bwB.  For  the  forest  villagers  and  nomads,  contacts  with  Spaaiah 
speakers  are  generally  much  leas  frequrntt,  but  some  groups  »» 
gradtiaily  adopting  the  nati^i&l  language.  For  these  jA^ople,  a$  wei^ 
as  for  tae  highland  Indian  fanners,  the  ioag-range  prospect  ss 
toward  the  use  of  Spanish,  further  extatding  the  proems  that  has 
been  in  operation  since  tlte  conquest. 

SPANISH 

Varintims  of  CulmubUB  Spunldi 

The  Spaniards  who  settled  Colombia  came  from  different  wc- 
ti<H)s  of  the  mother  country,  end  their  speech  reflected  these  r^pkmal 
vsriatimui.  It  wss  also  affected  to  scxne  degree  by  contact  with  (^her 
languages,  such  as  Portuguese.  Theee  differences  tended  to  mingle 
in  a  common  language  as  settlers  from  distinct  came  into 

contact  with  each  other  in  New  Granada;  bat  in  time,  varying 
speech  patterns  emerged  in  local  areas  of  the  nation. 

At  present,  the  speech  of  the  educated  upper  elssn,  c^sRtered  in 
the  cities,  appears  to  be  fairly  standiurd  throughout  the  country.  It 
provides  the  model  for  those  seeking  to  raise  their  status  and 
example  to  which  grammarians  point  with  approval. 

The  greatest  variation  in  language  habits  is  tofind  in  .tural  arsas. 
Certain  speech  patterns  are  commonly  identified  with  the  peasant 
populatimi  and,  as  migration  to  the  cities  continues,  with  the  labor- 
ing  class  of  the  urban  areas. 

Some  shifts  in  prcmanciatimi  have  bemr  identiSi^  with  partictdar 
sections  of  the  country.  The  depariioents  of  Cundinmnarca  ami 


hofsek  u«  marked  bj  the  alteration  of  it  in  aoeh  word*  aa  kierre 
*0  that  the  eoand  appear*  to  be  aoiinwkat  Blurred.  The  ('auea 
Valkj  is  suited  for  the  rabetitvtioii  of  m  for  n.  so  that,  for  eaamfde, 
Bounds  like  tenikiem.  In  Celdaa,  Use  final  e  chaagse  to  i 
and  the  final  o  to  «t  so  that  eae  beocunea  ert  and  eita  is  xpoksn  a«  utu. 
Speerh  in  the  e<»«ai  re^ns  is  charainerized  by  the  suppression  of 
the  letter  $  atui  the  final  d,  with  /os/oro  and  hendsd  pronounced  as 
f6foro  and  txmdd.  It  also  frequently  shows  sound  shifts  of  d  to  r,  so 
that  dot  beoookes  ros  and  dttfvdt  becomes  rtpve.  The  last-  pettemn 
han*  sometimes  be«i  traced  to  the  speech  of  Andalucia  in  Spain, 
but  they  are  more  frequently  attributed  to  African  infiuence.  They 
ere  abo  characteristic  of  other  parts  of  the  CariUiean  area,  tape- 
daily  Cuba,  where  the  population  wm  compoaed  of  large  groups 
from  both  And&lccla  and  Africa. 

There  appear  to  be  very  few  patterns  of  speech  that  mark  the 
speech  of  Colombia  as  a  whole,  a<;id  theer  are  also  encountered  else¬ 
where  in  the  Spanish-speaking  world.  Hios,  :hd  confusion  of  U  with 
jr  is  also  found  in  other  parts  of  I.Atin  America,  as  well  as  in  north¬ 
ern  Spain.  The  grammadcsl  shift  incoliring  the  use  of  vot  inst^ul 
of  fw,  ti,  or  vototrm,  Ute  pronouns  for  the  person  or  persons  ad¬ 
dressed  m  the  familiar  form,  is  also  not  unique  to  Colombia. 

The  earns  is  also  true  of  vocabulary.  Various  rural  areas  of  the 
country  have  developed  their  own  words  and  phrases  over  the  last 
lour  centuries.  However,  some  expressions  that  diverge  from  mod¬ 
em  urban  speech  can  also  lie  heard  in  certain  other  sections  of  the 
New  World  or  the  Ilierian  Peninsula.  Afany  of  these,  in  fact,  repre¬ 
sent  the  speech  of  sixteenth-century  Spain,  usages  that  were  carried 
to  the  Western  Hemisphere  by  the  conquerors  and  preserved  in  the 
rural  areas  after  they  died  out  ir-  the  cities.  Among  such  expres¬ 
sions  encountered  in  the  communities  of  the  Eastern  Cordillera  are 
a  priitui  noche  (early  in  the  evening)  and  iS’o  Merced  (Your  Grace), 
the  polite  form  for  the  person  addressed  that  long  ago  became  Lhted 
in  general  usage. 

The  processes  that  have  shaped  modem  Colombian  speech  thus 
involve  both  the  development  of  new  patterns  of  Spanish  in  specific 
areas  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  preservaticn  of  archaic  forms. 
Another  major  force  in  shaping  the  language  has  been  the  borrow¬ 
ing  of  words  from  other  languages  encountered  after  the  Spanish 
conquest. 

The  Infltienee  cf  Other  Languages  on  Colombian  Spanish 

Throughout  the  colonial  period,  the  Spanish  of  New  Granada 
probably  received  the  largest  contributions  to  its  vocabulary  from 
the  Indian  languages  of  the  New  IVorld.  Some  of  these  were 


adopted  generaliy  in  speech  of  Latin  America.  Hiit  was  par- 
ticuiariy  troe  of  the  Arawak  words  eneountarad  in  Cobs  and 
ilispaniola,  since  these  islands  ooustituted  the  staging  area  for  many 
of  the  expeditimiii  setting  oat  for  the  mainland.  Sneh  words  as 
hamara  (hsmmock),  berbaeos.  (barbectie),  eab%tjfa  (a  type  of  hemp), 
and  tabaca  (tcdiacco)  entered  the  language  from  this  area.  After 
their  conquest,  the  Astecs  of  Mexico  contriboted  affuaeaU  (avocado), 
tomaU  (tomato),  and  othen.  Tim  Indians  of  Vsnesosla  added 
butaca  (^ool). 

In  comparison,  the  Indians  whc  lived  in  Colaicbia  at  the  time  of 
the  conquest  cr.itributed  remarkably  little  to  the  Spani^  language 
as  a  whole  or  even  to  the  national  speech  of  C^dombia.  In  the 
Kastem  CordiHei-a,  Chibcha  has  left  many  place  names,  such  as 
Bogota,  Turmeque,  and  Nemocon.  It  also  has  supplied  some  other 
terms,  mainly  for  things  that  were  unknown  to  the  Spaniards,  in¬ 
cluding  ehigyaed  (an  herb)  and  chiza  from  the  Chibcha  swa  (worm), 
bet  these  are  not  actually  common  in  national  usage.  In  the  sotith- 
•m  hij^Unda,  some  family  and  place  names  have  been  identified 
with  the  languages  tliat  were  displaced  by  the  Incaa.  At  prewnt^ 
however,  the  major  use  of  Indian  words  that  is  found  in  Oolombiaa 
Spanish  as  a  whole  appears  to  be  in  the  adoptioc.  by  sports  taama  of 
the  names  of  tribes  noted  for  their  ferocity  in  reabting  conqueet, 
as.  for  example,  the  Pijaos  of  the  southern  kif^ilarids. 

What  is  striking  in  Ldlombisn  speech  is  the  use  of  many  words 
taken  from  Quechua,  the  t<mgue  that  has  been  the  major  Indian 
language  of  Peru  and  Ecuador  for  some  five  OKituri^  A  number 
of  these  words — such  as  huaca  (sacred  place  or  shrine),  mknga  fron 
the  Quechua  minka  (cooperative  work  group),  or  ckoclo  (ear  of 
ccHTi) — have  entered  the  Spanish  of  America  as  a  whole.  At  the 
same  time,  there  are  many  other  terms  that  appear  to  be  in  use 
only  in  ColtHobia.  Among  these  are  pisco  (turkey)  and  bapango 
or  napaivga  from  the  Quechut  Uapanko  (barefoot),  which  is  used 
in  Colombia  as  a  synonym  for  mettizo  and  mulatto. 

In  connection  with  the  introduction  of  Indian  words  into  Colom¬ 
bian  Spanish,  it  is  important  to  note  that  a  section  of  the  sootheni 
highland  was  conquered  by  the  Incas;  for  much  of  the  colonial 
period,  this  region  was  part  of  the  Vioeroyalty  of  Peru,  in  which 
the  majority  of  the  population  spoke  Quechua.  Thb  background, 
as  well  as  proximity  of  the  region  to  the  modem  Quechua  speakurs 
of  Ecuador,  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  the  use  of  Quechua  words 
is  most  frequent  in  tlie  southern  highlands.  Nevertheless,  many 
phrases  of  the  Inca  Uinguage  are  also  heard  throu^out  CTolombia. 
This  can  lie  explained  in  part  by  the  action  of  early  misaionariee 
who  ado|rted  Quechua  as  the  medium  through  which  to  spread 


ChrMtiuiitj.  Another  fector  was  the  inUwiacUon  into  Qdonbin 
in  the  esrljr  M^ooinl  period  of  many  ymaeonm  (pemnai  servaata 
and  laboten)  from  Peru.  Theee  workers  broo^  some  words  that 
supplanted  Um  Chibehan  terms  still  in  use  by  Indian  groape  at  the 
tune. 

ThroughoQt  Colomlnsn  history,  only  one  other  group  entmed  the 
country  in  large  nombert.  Hieae  were  the  sla?eo  brouf^  fnnn 
Airica.  From  this  background,  some  words  have  been  preserved 
among  small,  local  groups  of  Negroes  who  canre  fmrr  the  same 
section  of  Africa.  ICany  of  theee  words  have  to  do  with  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  v^oricf^  or  religious  ceremonies.  It  has  been  poseible  to 
identify  a  nniirber  of  them  with  the  languages  of  Angola. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  slavee  a][^)ear  to  have  contributed  vir¬ 
tually  nothing  to  the  national  language,  although  a  few  words  of 
undetermined  origin  nray  in  fact  be  African.  The  lack  of  infloenoe 
of  these  tongues  is  quite  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  they  never 
actually  served  as  nttdia  of  rx>mmanicati(m  for  groupe  of  any  sise 
in  the  Mew  World.  The  Africans  came  frmn  different  regions,  the 
patterns  of  life  in  Colombia  served  as  their  common  culture,  and 
Spanish  was  adopted  as  their  common  language  (see  ch.  4,  Ethnic 
Groups) .  Furthermore,  their  hmgnages  could  not  contribute  terms 
for  Items  native  to  the  New  World,  a  function  that  the  Indian 
languages  amid  fulfill. 

Since  the  arrival  of  the  riaves  from  Africa,  no  other  gt'oup  has 
entered  Gdombia  in  substantial  numbers.  The  nstiim  has  drawn, 
however,  on  the  culture  of  other  countries  and  the  language  has 
been  affected  accordingly.  During  much  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
educated  Colombians  looked  to  Europe  as  the  center  of  learning,  and 
French  became  the  language  of  preetige  to  be  acquiied  as  a  seomd 
tongue  by  members  of  the  upper  class. 

More  recently,  English  has  been  affecting  the  language.  It  has 
now  largely  replaced  French  as  the  secondary  language  learned  by 
the  educated.  This  is  partly  because,  since  industrial  teelmology 
has  begun  to  assume  great  importance  in  Colmnbia,  members  of  the 
upper  class  have  turned  to  the  United  States  for  education  in  such 
professions  as  enginsering  and  architecture. 

A  small  group  in  Col<mibia  has  English  ss  its  native  tongue.  This 
portion  of  the  populatimi  is  made  up  of  the  more  than  Sve  thousand 
negro  residents  of  San  Andres  and  Providencia,  itlands  which 
formerly  belonged  to  England.  Peihaps  of  greatest  in  portance  has 
be«ti  the  importation  of  the  techniquee  of  industrial  lociety.  This 
has  involved  the  direct  introduction  of  related  words  to  a  much 
larger  portion  of  the  population.  The  construction  of  fsetories  has 
resulted  in  the  use  of  boieoiMt  (to  boycott),  gtuiehimdn  (watchman). 
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MNTfvttf  (here:  reiaforoK!  OHDmi)^  ami  lokmti  (lockaefc).  Aato- 
Biobik  paita  hava  become  familiar  aa  hrtftM  (farakaa),  daok 
(clutch),  ami  ekcvk  (cMw),  aad  it  ia  eaatomary  to  fmrgutar  (paifc) 
a  car. 

United  States  influenioe  has  also  been  felt  in  the  fOd  (fieU)  of 
sports,  where  it  is  paenble  to  encoonter  a  hmHeapfer,  ynhi  (Joekej), 
or  f^/sr  (referee)  or  to  witness  nokmU*  (knoekiwits)  and  joiwwaat 
(home  runs).  In  this  area,  the  English  have  also  made  sobm  contri* 
botioos  such  as  rughy  and  m^nst  (cridnt). 

Many  areas  of  C<daanlHan  speech  have  also  been  affected  by  the 
imputation  or  imitatian  of  oonsniner  goods  such  as  nsfion  (nylon) 
or  $la/!kt.  Finally,  in  recent  decades,  the  widespread  distribotion 
of  movies  made  in  the  United  States  has  familiarised  ColomfaiaB 
audienoes  with  trtiltn  (here:  previewe),  mom 

and  many  other  terms  taken  from  Amuican  idioaeatie  speect. 

Of  coarse,  the  spread  of  these  aspects  of  onr  cnltiure,  and  the 
words  associated  with  them,  has  not  been  limitad  to  Goiombia; 
many  of  the  terms  presented  abonre  have  entered  the  Spanish  language 
as  a  winds  w,  at  least,  the  Spani^  of  the  New  Worid. 

Attitndei  Toward  Lni«nage 

Despate  the  .mbetantial  contributions  of  other  tongues  to  thrir 
speech,  many  Ooltxnbians,  eepeciaDy  educated  people,  express  ths 
idea  that  Colombia  has  a  spedal  role  in  the  preservation  of  the 
Spanish  language.  Ihis  may  stem  partly  from  tlw  attempts  of  the 
erioUoi  (people  of  Spanish  descent  bom  in  the  New  World)  dur¬ 
ing  the  colonial  period  to  imitate  the  language  and  custmna  of  the 
Spanish  aristocracy  as  closely  as  possible,  sn  effort  that-  was  even 
more  marked  in  New  Gransds  than  in  other  parts  of  the  New 
World  (see  ch.  4,  Ethnic  Groups). 

Aside  from  this  factor,  impetus  was  given  to  s  concern  with 
language  by  the  work  of  several  Colombian  {dulologista,  grammari¬ 
ans,  and  linguists  of  the  nineteenth  century.  One  of  thees  was 
Miguel  Antemio  Caro,  a  philologist,  Latinist,  and  Spanish  gram¬ 
marian,  who  wag  a  foimder  of  the  Academia  Colombiana  de  la 
Lengua  (Olombian  Academy  of  Language).  One  of  his  collabora¬ 
tors,  and  probably  the  most  ^rnous  Olombiaa  who  hss  worked  in 
the  field  of  language,  was  Rufino  Jos^  Cuervo.  He  beesine  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Spanish  language  as  a  child,  studied  varimia  other 
languages,  and,  as  an  adult,  settled  in  Paris,  where  he  could  main¬ 
tain  close  ccmtact  with  the  philologists  and  linguists  of  Enropa. 
Over  a  period  of  man  than  40  years,  be  collaborated  on  several 
periodicals  and  produced  a  number  of  borks.  Among  his  works. 
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■till  frequently  quoted  by  Colombians,  is  the  Ajmntneionet  criticmt 
adtre  el  lenffuaje  BOffOtano  {Critical  Notes  on  the  Lan|(ua^  of 
BogoU)  which  was  first  published  in  the  early  1870'g.  T^is  book 
was  a  linguistic  analysis  of  Spanish  as  a  whole,  taking  account  of 
rariations  among  all  its  speakers,  including  even  the  Sephardic 
Jews  of  the  Kiddle  East.  It  also  covered  historical  development, 
with  frequent  references  to  classical  Spanish  authors  and  the  Latin 
background  of  the  language.  In  the  study,  Cuervo  established  a 
number  of  principle  that  still  guide  the  linguistic  woric  of  Colom¬ 
bians.  Thus,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  recommend  certain  speech  pat¬ 
terns,  either  in  terms  of  the  pattern  of  their  development  fitAn 
Latin  or  with  an  eye  to  maintaining  understanding  between  Spanish 
speakers  etnpl<^ng  different  regional  variations.  At  the  same  time, 
he  was  emphatic  in  stressing  that  language  is  constantly  in  a  state 
of  flux  and  in  holding  that  current  usage  is  the  important  critericm 
of  what  is  acceptable.  His  successors  have  continued  to  try  to  bal¬ 
ance  between  these  aheolate  and  relative  principles,  sometimes  with 
leas  ease  than  Cuervo.  Th^  have  also  tended  to  accept  the  dicta 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Spain,  with  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
disagree. 

Another  of  his  books  was  the  unfinished  Diceumario  de  conatrue- 
eidn  y  reyimati  (Dictionary  of  Construction  and  Rules).  Two  vol¬ 
umes,  covering  the  letters  A  through  D,  each  nearly  1.000  pages, 
were  published  in  the  late  1880’s  and  early  1890's.  The  work  was 
conceived  as  a  revision  of  the  eighteenth-century  Diccionario  de  Au- 
toridade*  (Dictionary  of  Authorities),  ^he  first  work  issued  by  the 
Spanish  Royal  Academy.  This  was  a  detailed  compilation  of  all  the 
words  of  the  time  with  the  citation  of  ^'authorities,'’  or  famous 
auUuxs,  to  support  usage.  It  was  later  reduced  to  the  Official  Dic- 
tiemary,  i.ssued  by  the  SparJsh  Academy  at  intervals  up  to  the 
preeent.  While  Cuervo  was  unable  to  finish  his  work  to  replace  the 
Diocionario  dU  Autoridadety  the  effort  has  recently  again  been  un¬ 
dertaken  in  Colombia. 

In  1941,  the  Minister  of  Education,  Jorge  Eliecer  Gaitan,  founded 
the  Ateneo  Nacional  de  Altos  Estudios  (National  Athenaeum  of 
Higher  Studies),  including  a  philolog}-  section  whicli  had  several 
responsibilities  among  which  was  the  continuation  o*  Cuervo’s  work. 
Shortly  afterward,  thio  body  was  reorganized  as  the  Institute  Caro 
y  Cuervo  (Caro  and  Cuervo  Institute).  It  has  carried  on  various 
programs  in  the  field  of  language,  including  the  publication  of 
Cuervo’s  unedited  work  and,  since  1945,  the  i.s;iance  of  Boletin.  a 
linguistic  bulletin,  called  Thesaurus  in  recent  years.  Since  1956, 
when  an  agreement  wsa  signed  between  this  organization,  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Education,  and  »he  Pan-American  Union  (which  has  given 
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fiiuncial  support),  th«  Institute  has  been  working  to  complete  Cuer¬ 
vo's  Diecionmio  de  cotutruedon  y  rijfimen.  In  1954,  M  the  result 
of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Tenth  Inter- American  Conference  in 
Caracss,  a  new  section  of  the  Institute  was  organised.  This  is  the 
Seminario  AndrM  B- "o  (Andrm  Bello  Seminar),  named  after  the 
Latin  American  grammarian  and  philologist.  Since  1958,  it  has 
been  conducting  a  program  to  train  teachers  of  Spanidt  in  linguistics 
and  philology  for  research  and  teadning  in  Colombia  and  in  other 
areas  of  Latin  America. 

Recently,  the  activities  of  the  Institute  have  reflected  a  ahift  in 
emphasis  from  philology  to  linguistic  studies.  The  ma}or  work  in 
the  latter  area  has  been  the  construction  of  a  Lingviatie  Atlaa  of 
Colombia,  a  project  that  has  been  underway  for  several  yeara.  Ita 
purpose  is  to  indicate  the  Spanish  spdeen  in  various  regions  of  the 
nation,  the  relations  of  this  Spani^  to  the  language  of  Spain  and 
other  Latin  American  countries,  and  the  influencea  on  it  of  the 
Indian  languages.  A  team  of  trained  inveatigatms  has  been  visit¬ 
ing  different  areas,  administering  a  questionnaire  that  oovars  pro¬ 
nunciation,  vocabulary,  grammar,  and  local  ballads. 

The  Institute  has  not  been  the  only  agency  active  in  the  fleld  of 
language.  The  Colombian  Academy  of  Language  recently  organised 
a-  contest  among  students  for  the  analysis  of  the  usage  of  Spanish 
expressions.  In  1960,  the  Ministry  of  Education  decided  to  Infld  a 
contest  to  determine  the  best  text  for  teaching  Spanish  in  the  ooun- 
try’e  secrmdsry  schools. 

One  of  the  most  widely  acclaimed  recent  actioTiS  of  the  govern- 
ment  was  the  passage  of  the  Law  for  the  Defense  of  the  Language 
{Ley  de  Defenea  del  Idioma)  on  August  6,  1960.  the  last  day  of  the 
Third  Congress  of  Academies  of  the  Spanish  Language.  It  provides 
that  ail  official  documents  and  names,  teaching,  advertising,  businees, 
industry,  arts,  styles,  or  sports  in  the  public  domain  will  be  written 
or  ca.ried  on  in  Spanish,  with  the  exception  of  words  that  cannot 
be  translated  because  they  are  proper  names  or  foreign  industrial 
names.  In  the  case  of  patented  trade  maiks,  there  should  be  an 
indication  of  pronunciation,  an  explanaticm  of  the  object  in  Span- 
i.sh.  and,  if  possible,  a  translation  of  the  name.  The  law  tJao  de- 
fii  es  the  role  of  the  Colombian  Academy  of  Language  as  a  con¬ 
sultative  body  of  the  government  in  all  matters  related  to  natitmal 
language  and  literature,  exempts  it  from  taxatiem,  and  providea 
for  goveniment  support  of  its  library.  Finally,  the  mea<mre  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  annual  commemoration  by  educational  institutions  of 
April  2,*^,  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Cervantee. 

All  these  activities  in  the  held  of  language  are  fully  reported  in 
the  Colombian  press  in  news  items,  columns  on  language  and  gram- 


mar,  tad  fpeeial  uticka  in  the  Sunday  sapplanmts.  Some  of  the 
wrhen  ere  linfoiete.  In  th^  ne«i^IN»  oon^bations^  articles  in 
rAeeeyna,  end  recent  books,  Cdombisn  Isngnsfe  qwcUliste  fir^ 
qoently  exprem  s  number  of  themes.  In  gMiersi^  following  Gnerro, 
they  luiTe  adopted  the  objectiTe  poaitiim  of  modem  linguistics  which 
htd^  that  no  speech  is  to  be  evaluated  ss  good  or  bod  and  that  all 
forms  should  be  examined  ss  muiifMations  of  linguistic  prooeans. 
At  the  same  time,  they  are  concerned  with  the  preservation  of 
"good**  Spanish  and  recxuiunend  the  forms  that  are  mort  generally 
accepted  among  educated  pec^le.  These  writers  also  finquently  ex¬ 
press  conoMm  over  the  use  of  forngn  words  when  Spanidi  eqniva- 
Isnte  are  available.  Finally,  they  often  ranind  their  read«rs  of 
the  spedal  rtde  of  Colombians  with  regard  to  the  Spanish  language. 
Great  stresa  is  placed  (m  the  close  association  of  national  spoMh 
with  the  language  of  the  mother  country.  Writers  on  langnage  fre- 
qnsntly  tefsr  to  the  Speniah  Royal  Academy,  and  Colombian  news- 
ps^wrs  proudly  reputed  the  ftiv(»abie  coverage  of  the  Law  for  the 
DefsnaB  of  the  Language  in  the  press  of  Madrid.  Stress  is  also 
placed  on  the  responsibility  of  C<dombians  for  the  maintraance  of 
high  mandanb  of  speech  among  American  speakers  of  Spenidt. 
Thu,  readers  are  remindsd  that  the  occnrrenoe  of  certain  usages 
in  other  oountriee  of  the  New  World  does  not  meen  that  they  are 
acceptable  in  Coknobia.  On  the  oontrar; ,  Spanish  speakers  of  other 
netiona  and  foreigner*  learning  the  language  are  sometimes  advised 
to  adopt  as  their  guide  the  standards  expressed  by  Cokanbiui 
antharities. 


CHAPnat  6 

SOCIAL  STBUCTURE 

Th0  ftroctore  of  sockly,  atxoof^j  botMi  in  dnnUo  tnditkn*  do- 
riving  fyoBx  oixtoentli-oo^iuy  Spain,  hao  rigid  linoa  of  clan  nMU- 
banhip  and  pronounood  diKaranoeo  in  atatoa.  i)o^>ita  tha  vSteiM  of 
growing  indnMrialiaation,  tha  gnat  golf  a^aaradng  tka  n^par  and 
iowar  elaana  tamaina  only  imparfacUy  Imdgad  by  a  middla  elan. 
Tha  eopcanbratiop  of  an  inordinate  amount  of  aoeial  and  piditical 
power  at  tha  ni^iar  larda  anabka  tha  ruling  daaa  to  cling  tettaci<raaly 
and  eflactivaly  to  ita  pririleged  poaition  and  to  reaiat  tha  growing 
fbroaa  of  ehanga. 

The  datenninanta  of  ciaaa  acatoa  are  piiinahly  linaaga,  racial 
derivation  and  wealth.  The  upper  daaa  ia  predominantly  oom- 
poaad  of  rich,  white-ddnned  crieUo  ariauicrata.  Onat  wealth  may 
overoama  tha  liability  of  mettuo  anoeatry;  and  impaecabla  Unaaga 
(aboiengo)  may  preaerve  atetns  for  aoma  time  aftmr  wealth  haa 
been  loot  But  aodi  exoapdtma  an  af ill  comparatively  rare. 

The  middle  daaa,  which  ia  bdng  atraogtheneo  gradually  tha 
increaaing  <^portunitiea  for  commercial  KMoeaa  ai^  intallactiial 
diatinction,  atUl  haa  littk  of  the  independent  motive  force  which 
early  projected  the  bourgeoiaie  into  the  fonfrcmt  of  political  devel¬ 
opment  in  moat  of  Weetorn  Europe.  At  kaat  until  very  recently, 
it  formed  a  paaaive  aodal  element  oompoaed  aoeinly  of  people  w^ 
had  dropped  out  of  the  ariatocracy  through  loaa  of  wealth  or  who 
had  accumulated  enough  money  to  graduate  from  the  lower  ekma 
without  yet  qualifying  aa  membara  of  the  higheat  atratnm.  Sdidan 
atill  argue  whether  or  not  the  country  haa  a  genuine,  foB-ffedged 
middle  daaa. 

The  lower  claas,  cominiaing  the  bulk  of  the  popnlatkm,  indudee 
moet  Indian  and  n^fro  elementa  in  the  populatim.  Greater  eco¬ 
nomic  opportunity  makes  it  pondble  for  an  increaaiog  noirber  of 
them  to  improve  their  statua.  Although  ridn  o(^r  uaually  im- 
poeee  a  limitatim  m  their  upward  advancement,  they  may  aecun 
increasing  acceaa  to  other  inetrumenta,  mainly  educational,  for  the 
further  improvement  of  dasa  status. 

The  most  mobile  element  in  Ure  society  is  the  large  aiaatko  seg¬ 
ment  of  mixed  Spanish  and  Indian  ancestry.  Mestmot  are  found 
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at  nil  levels  of  the  social  ladder  and  constitute  most  of  the  e-zoeptions 
to  racial  limitatitmB  cm  advancing  social  status. 

A  secondary  set  of  indices  to  class  status  includes  educational  at¬ 
tainment,  refinement  of  manner,  intellectual  distinction,  network 
of  friendships  and  associations  and  style  of  dress.  Most  frequently 
these  characteristii^  are  emblems  of  class  status  already  attained; 
but  in  a  borderline  case,  possession  or  lack  of  such  identifying  traits 
may  prove  deceive  as  to  •ja  individual's  acceptance  or  rejection  at  a 
higher  social  level.  The  great  emphasis  on  these  characteristic-s  is. 
in  any  case,  significant  of  the  tradititmal  nature  of  the  society  ami 
of  the  built-in  impediments  to  mobility. 

Eecent  trends  toward  more  rapid  industrialization,  urbanization 
and  increasingly  responsible  governmental  performance  have  affected 
the  prevailing  social  patterns.  They  have  created  a  sharper  cltav- 
age  between  a  relatively  fluid  urban  and  an  inflexible  rural  social 
structure.  Modemizbtiou  is  making  the  upper  class  more  aware  of 
the  need  to  loosen  its  grip  on  political  power  and  economic  privilege, 
and  the  lower  class  more  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been 
excluded  from  access  to  impro'^ed  living  conditions  and  political  in 
fluence  by  the  aristocratic  monopoly. 

The  future  shape  of  society  will  be  determined  in  large  measure 
by  the  outetnne  of  the  race  between  these  two  relatively  new  forces 
of  change.  Either  the  demands  of  the  hitherto  oppressed  will  be 
satisfied  by  the  ameliorative  efforts  of  the  privileged  minority,  in 
which  case  a  more  dynamic  and  open  society  may  result;  or  these 
deman^is  will  outrun  the  willingness  of  the  favored  few  to  impair 
the»r  privileges,  in  which  event  the  social  structure  is  likely  to  be 
shattered  rather  than  merely  modified  by  a  sudden  flare  of  destruc¬ 
tive  r^ntment. 


HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

The  social  structure  of  the  colonial  period  derived  from  that  of 
Spain,  with  a  small  upper  class  composed  of  landowning  nobility, 
military'  and  clergy  and  a  large  lower  class  of  peasants  living  in 
serfdom.  Between  the  two  stood  a  thin  layer  of  small  landowners, 
skilled  artisans  and  free  propertylera  individuals. 

This  social  structure  was  imported  by  the  Spanish  colonizers; 
the  Indians  already  there  and  the  negro  slaves  brought  to  the  New 
World  to  work  the  mines  and  the  vast  land  acreages  formed  the 
lowest  stratum.  Partly  because  of  the  dependence  of  the  colonial 
economy  on  the  mines  and  land  ior  revenue,  the  feudal  social 
system  adapted  from  the  Spanish  pattern  was  carefully  preserved. 
The  principal  change  was  that  the  serfs  were  Indian  and  negro 
rather  than  white  Spaniards. 


The  o(d<miAl  nci&l  ijrstem  wu  domiBeted  by  en  eristocney  of 
ahoUm^o — e  aoeiety  where  eocUl  podtion  wee  defined  by  biith 
rethcr  then  by  indiridoel  merit  or  ecbievMnMit  Sepereted  by  e 
vest  gulf  from  the  other  cleaeea  the  apper-cUee  elite  jeeloualy 
guarded  its  privileges  and  discouraged  any  a-nbitioos  on  the  pert  of 
the  unfevored  meaees.  Claes  solidarity  among  the  elite  was  high 
and  entry  into  the  upper  claas  fran  below  was  almost  impomible. 

At  the  top  of  the  ooltMxial  social  ladder  were  the  Cathdic  Span¬ 
iards,  men  of  wealth,  called  perutmilart*.  Slightly  below  them  were 
the  erioOm^  bom  in  America  of  Spanish  parenta.  Both  aegmo^ 
of  the  upper  class  pnded  tbemselvjs  on  their  Spanish  heritage  and 
(Ml  the  purity  of  their  blood. 

In  addition  to  the  penmndartt  and  erioUot,  the  eoti^uet,  the  In¬ 
dian  aristocra<^y  which  occupied  a  special  podtion  among  the  rul¬ 
ing  elite,  assisted  the  Spanish  rulen  in  governing  and  exploiting 
the  Indians.  The  power  snd  status  of  the  ruling  elite  was  sasnred 
by  royal  charters,  known  as  fueTO$,  granted  to  the  nolulity,  those 
holding  decorations  from  the  Crown,  military  odkera,  mine  owners, 
merchants  and  the  Indian  cad^wea. 

In  the  eyes  of  tlie  law  the  penm^tlares  and  the  eriollo*  w«re  equal; 
in  practice  they  were  not.  The  pmimntlar  held  the  native-born 
American,  the  crioflo,  in  contempt.  Many  commercial  poets  were 
cloeed  to  the  criollo,  particularly  in  the  lucrative  trade  monopolieB 
sanctioned  by  the  Crown,  and  many  colonial  budncea  establidi- 
ments  refused  to  allow  nioUot  to  reach  a  high  position ;  and  avail¬ 
able  vacancies  were  instead  filled  by  newly  arrived  Spaniarda.  Cloesd 
off  from  the  influential  posts  of  the  administration  and  the  mon¬ 
opolies,  the  crioUo  turned  to  the  profcedons,  to  retailing  and  to 
illegal  activities.  Inevitably,  tendons  arose  between  the  penmatUar 
and  the  crioUo  and  led  ultimately  to  the  drive  for  independence 
from  Spain  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  centm^. 

A  thin  layer  of  free  propertyless  individuals  and  skilled  artisam 
formed  a  middle  stratum  of  persons  who  had,  by  their  special  abili¬ 
ties  or  skills,  managed  to  raise  themselves  above  the  lower  data. 
In  a  similar  position  was  an  emerging  social  stratum,  the  meataeoa. 
who  were  the  result  of  the  contact  between  the  white  colonialists  and 
the  Indians. 

The  social  distance  wa.s  great  between  the  mettiao  and  both  the 
upper  and  low'er  class.  Unlike  the  Indian  or  the  negro,  the  meatiao 
was  recognized  by  the  white  elite  as  a  rational  person  and  therefore 
endowed  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  responsible  adulthood. 
Although  the  mestizo  was  legally  excluded  from  the  priesthood  or 
from  receiving  academic  degree,  other  avenues  of  enterprise  were 
open  to  him.  Some  mestizos  became  small  farmers,  small-Lcale  busi- 
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tMMBMi  or  adminiafarati^  eEapiojraaa.  Tb«  reat  fomiad  the  ■«**#  of 
vorknra  and  artiaana  who  aag-rwi  ia  tha  gnil<k  with  onlv  the  aacallaat 
poaaibility  of  advancinf  UkunaalTes  into  the  higher  category  of 
maitw  craftamen.  Tet  that  they  ooold  draaa  aa  the  white  peraooa 
did  waa  of  atmoat  aocial  importaaoe. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  scale  stood  the  lower  claaa,  oompiisiag 
Indiana  and  negroaa  or  in  the  words  of  the  eokmial  dite,  the  ’^red’^ 
raoa  and  the  **bla^*  race — both  lodked  <m  as  irreaponaible  mi&nrs 
in  need  of  patemalistk  superriaMHi  and  rontnrf.  In  general  they 
had  no  rig^te  and  pririlegee.  They  were  prohibited  by  law  from 
bearing  anna,  riding  hora»  or  dieeaing  aa  white  and  in  aome  locali' 
ties  were  even  forbidden  to  leave  a  certain  area.  Moat  cccapationa 
were  cloaed  to  them  except  that  of  anakilled  laborer  in  the  trelda  or 
in  the  mineci.  Their  pay  waa  osoally  a  ahare  of  the  prodoce  they 
cnltivated  or  sometimes  miniscuie  wages  that  could  be  apcait  cmly 
in  company  stores.  T;  almost  impossible  for  the  negro  or  Indian 
to  accumnlate  any  saru  ^  which  woold  hare  allowed  him  to  mova 
away  or  b^ter  his  cemdition.  The  Indian  and  the  negro  did  not 
neoessarUy  have  equally  bad  living  ocmditkms  or  soiler  the  suns 
eodal  uid  ectmomic  plight;  in  senne  caees  the  negro  laborer  was 
better  off  than  his  Indian  fellow. 

Negro  slaveiy  had  been  iiutituted  in  the  New  World  es  a  result  of 
what  the  colonial  authoritiee  had  deemed  to  be  economic  necessity. 
But  emancipation  from  this  bondage  was  possible  for  the  negro. 
On  certain  oocssiens,  if  they  were  rented  out  by  the  owners,  slaves 
were  enabled  to  earn  money  wages  and  could  keep  a  portion  of  the 
money  they  earned.  Some  others  were  freed  by  their  masters  aa  acta 
of  religious  charity.  Yet  even  if  they  became  free  their  condition 
was  often  not  materially  improved. 

The  negroes  were  divided  into  separate  strata,  according  to  their 
occupation  and  the  lightness  of  their  skin,  with  those  having  the 
least  negroid  featurm  at  the  top  of  the  scale.  Though  usually  re¬ 
quired  to  marry  among  themselves,  a  certain  amount  of  miscegena¬ 
tion  occurred  and  the  resultant  offspring,  called  aambot,  in  tioM 
came  to  occupy  a  position  somewhat  analagous  to  that  of  the  mettizo. 

A  certain  degree  of  social  mobility  existed  for  the  negro.  The 
negro  could  rise  from  slavery  to  freedom  and  earn  money  wages. 
Upward  mobility  could  be  further  facilitated  by  marrying  lighter¬ 
skinned  negroes  or  whites.  A  negro  who  had  accumulated  a  large 
sum  of  money  could  l-ribe  the  colonial  authorities  to  grant  him  a 
certificate  of  his  “whifi  ness,”  which  in  turn  could  obtain  for  him  the 
rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  whites. 

The  Indian  had  practically  no  chance  to  rise  above  serf  don.  The 
Indian’s  life  in  the  system  of  forced  labor,  under  the  most  adverse 
living  conditions,  has  been  described  in  harrowing  terms  by  colonial 
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hktonuis.  Woridnit  the  nuase,  the  plftBtatione  end  the  fectoriee  end 
herded  intc  rillaiges  ciider  strk^  oontnd,  the  L&diaa  wms  oppreeaed 
bj  ona^MT,  mine  owner,  fectorw  cwner  end  often  eren  by  the  prierte 
The  9&le  meem  of  «€ectinf  upwards  esGcot  for  the  lodisn  was  ■liS' 
ce^enatkn ;  tiu*  child  would  then^j  acquire  the  status  of  the  paiaot 
hitler  in  the  soda!  scale. 

With  the  decrease  in  Spain's  world  position  in  the  sewcnteenth  and 
eighteenth  OG^turies,  its  bold  over  the  New  W(wki  was  loosened. 
PewG  in  the  ookmiee  began  to  shift  from  the  Spani^  penjasnllor 
to  the  native-lK»m  erioiio.  The  encUQ  gradusdlir  acquired  fiaater 
access  to  pooitimts  of  pawn*  in  the  oolcnial  adminutradcsi  and  was 
Gtahkd  to  buj  tides  and  to  participate  in  the  areas  of  entacpnaa 
hithsito  the  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  pmkumlar.  In  the 

years  imimdiately  preceding  indepen^ioe,  the  nuadwar  of  erieUo 
mine  owners,  bosineiMsen  snd  lai^bwnen  iaaaaeed. 

A  primary  social  result  of  Cohaabia’s  mdependeeee  from  ^min 
was  the  mpplanilng  of  the  Spanish  penitmilar  dite  by  the  native- 
beam  white  crioUo.  Yst  tha  shift  is  power  and  hntaa  did  to 
aff6<^  the  reet  of  the  social  structure.  Tbs  srioUe  hi^  to  his  Spaxunh 
origins  and  traditions;  his  cultural  and  soda!  habits  pmdiKM  tnt 
erroiution  of  a  new  social  eoit%uratkm.  In  ooneedidating  thsmsslvw 
as  die  new  elite,  the  erioUm  prer»rved  the  great  eodal  distanoa  be¬ 
tween  upper  and  lower  classes  that  had  charseterieed  the  ddonial 
social  scene.  The  system  survived,  only  digfady  ahwed,  into  tha 
twentieth  eentuiy. 


THE  CLASS  SYSTEM 
Upper  Clam 

In  the  past  the  upper  class  was  more  a  caste  than  a  claa^  lor  the 
position  of  its  members  at  the  apex  of  the  social  pyramid  caim  about 
laigely  as  a  birthright  rather  than  through  their  idiiiitieo  or  efforta. 
But  at  pr^ent  birthright  is  no  longer  the  sole  determirduit.  Wealth, 
wh^her  acquired  through  land,  minea,  commerce  or  in<k^;ry,  has 
become  an  equally  if  not  more  imponant  quaii3cad<m  to/B  upptsir- 
class  membership.  Therefore,  the  upper  class  has  lost  to  the  middle 
class  many  members  who,  because  of  their  gi  adnal  loss  of  wealth, 
were  forced  to  drop  out  of  the  financially  dmnandii^  social  climate 
of  the  upper  class.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  upper  claas  is  redn- 
foroed  by  the  entry  of  the  nmvo  rioo  (newly  rich)  who  have  risen 
from  below  or  who  have  come  from  abrt«d. 

In  the  past  upper-class  families  most  alwayt  traced  their  origins 
back  to  Spanish  cc/ryjuistMdoret.  Many  upper  class  fsmUk^  now 
trace  their  lineage  back  to  statesmen  and  politicians,  to  fontasr  Fregi- 
dents  of  the  Republic  or  to  well-known  generals.  Another  large 


part  of  the  {»ee«u  apper  cUei  »  derived  from  cattle-rmnching  fami 
lieo  nK-  those  of  mdoetriaiM^v,  hoemeaBMai  and  coffee  planiation 
oimera.  The  act^l  staiu«  of  inembe::?  ol  the  Qpper  cJaas  is  often 
primarily  traceable  to  the  har4  work  ot  a  rcoent  forefather  who 
acquired  wealth,  settled  in  a  city  and  provided  bis  children  with 
education. 

ImmigranU  from  Europr  havinf  the  necesmry  qualifications  of 
wealth  enjoy  re^Ady  access  to  the  upper  cla^  Only  &  few  months 
are  required  for  an  immigrant  to  fsUhliah  himself  as  a  member  of 
the  Qjfqier  class,  should  h«  meet  its  standards.  In  <3erUm  exceptional 
cases,  a  well'known  name  can  be  substituted  for  the  requirement  of 
wealth.  Ifowerer,  attemlant  factors  of  infiuence  and  of  cultivated 
social  life,  which  may  often  serve  as  supplement sry  requiremessts, 
cannot  he  replaced  in  caees  where  wealth  is  absent.  in  Europe 

or  the  United  States  also  increa^  the  pr^ige  of  the  aspirain  to 
the  i  pper  class. 

In  the  more  rural  and  isolated  regions  where  the  wave  ox  indus- 
tri<!<.iism  has  not  made  itself  felt  to  any  large  extent,  social  rigidity 
3fi  greater  than  in  more  mockmined  parts  of  the  country.  In  areas 
«K’h  as  Fopayan,  which  pridcfi  itself  on  its  cultural  and  historic 
tradition  and  its  rural  feudal  character,  wealth  or  education  do  not 
serve  to  facilitate  entry  into  the  upper  class:  the  old  standard  of 
birthri^t  still  holds  strong. 

In  other,  mere  indo^rialbed  regions,  the  passage  of  families  from 
upper  to  middle  class  has  often  been  the  result  of  dissipation  of 
inherited  wealth  or  of  livision  of  wealth  among  many  heirs.  But,  in 
Popayan,  stronghold  of  the  colonial  tradition,  there  is  little  dis¬ 
placement  of  families  from  upper  to  middle  class  in  cases  of  .finan¬ 
cial  difficulty;  if  an  uptper-class  family  sutfei's  financial  reverses, 
friends  and  relatives  often  rally  to  its  support,  helping  the  children 
obtain  a  good  education  and  a  position  suitable  to  theli-  social  stand¬ 
ing  and  giving  the  family  a  chance  to  recover  its  former  financial 
position  within  a  few  years. 

The  question  of  race  enters  into  determination  of  position  in  the 
upper  class.  The  upper  class  is  not  exclusively  white.  Some  say 
that  it  never  was  &>,  for  many  of  the  older  families  in  fact  are  proud 
of  their  “mixed  blood.”  Nevertheless,  generally  the  “whiter”  an 
individual  is,  the  higher  his  rank  in  the  upper-class  hierarchy. 

Members  of  the  upper  class  refrain  from  manual  labor  and  look 
down  upon  anyone  working  with  his  hands,  but  some  drive  their 
owTi  cars,  work  on  their  haciendas  and  even  swing  a  machete  along 
with  their  peons  without  impairing  their  prestige  or  status. 

In  the  towns  the  emergence  of  a  middle  class  through  industriali- 
xation  and  commercial  development  has  created  the  fUiem  rico  who 
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have  easier  mortf^  to  tbe  upper  class.  But  niobilitj  is  infinitely 
harder  in  a  rural  «iTironnMnt  issnlated  from  the  inroads  of  the 
industrial  a^  wnere  tradition  still  plays  a  dominant  role  in  uoper- 
class  cu^Mns. 

Middk  Class 

Spam's  discouragement  of  the  introduction  of  industrial  enter¬ 
prise  into  tbe  New  World  for  fear  of  adrerse  effects  <m  the  mer¬ 
cantilist  economy  of  the  mother  country  served  to  reinforce  the 
rigidity  of  the  cJsss  structure.  But,  with  political  and  economic 
independfc'ioe  fnen  Spain,  industry  gradually  began  to  develop  and 
gave  more  importance  to  the  once  insignificant  stratum  of  free  prop- 
ertyi’ess  individuala  and  skilled  artisans.  The  white-collar  workers 
of  ai\  expanding  governmental  and  busii^SB  bureaucracy  began  to 
form  during  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  middle  stratum 
neither  upper  cor  lower  class  m  characteristics.  This  new  social 
grouping  was  fed  both  from  above  and  below  and  comprised  both 
white  and  no'awhite  individuala.  Whereas  the  upper  class  ctmtinoed 
to  be  predosiiiiuntly  white  and  the  lower  class  almoct  ocunpl^dy 
nonwhite,  in  this  middle  sector  ^Svhitoiees'’  was  not  a  requirement, 
though  it,  along  with  economic  status  and  occupation,  did  serve  to 
dictate  the  individual's  position  within  the  emerging  class. 

With  the  div  ision  of  wealth  amcmg  many  heirs,  the  original  'arge 
landholdings  or  fortunes  of  the  old  leading  families  were  •  oded. 
Many  in  the  upper  class,  deprived  of  the  fortune  of  their  ancestors, 
were  forced  to  abandon  the  style  of  living  of  the  upper  class.  In 
addition  the  upper  class  was  beginning  to  lose  iu>  uniquenees  as  the 
original  small  cluster  of  proud  old  famUira  was  succeeded  by  the 
increasing  numbers  of  their  descendants.  Well-to-do  immigrants 
from  Europe  bought  their  way  into  the  upper  class,  thus  furt.ber 
diminishing  its  exclusiveness. 

The  evolving  middle  class  includes  the  children  and  grandchildren 
of  upper-class  faniilira  who  hare  lieen  pushed  down  the  social  scale 
as  the  original  fortune  of  their  forefathers  have  been  divided  up 
among  the  heirs  or  have  been  dissipated.  It  is  not  clear  whether  such 
people,  now  occupying  middle-class  poeitioris  in  government,  buai' 
ness  or  the  professions,  still  cling  to  their  former  status.  Some  re¬ 
tain  upper-class  values;  others  acknowledge  their  lo»  of  status. 
Many  attempt  to  regain  status  by  taking  up  profeesiona  permitted 
to  upper-class  members,  such  as  law  or  medicine.  Most  shun  the 
manual  labor  which  would  mark  an  even  greater  social  descent. 
Some  endanger  their  present  status  by  attempting  to  climb  the  social 
ladder  in  ways  which  stiwin  their  financial  capabilities,  though  many 
of  these  are  i^ved  by  the  social  environment  that  pervades  the  bust- 
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Dc«  and  govenuneoUl  oommonity  where  nepotirai  ia  considered  an 
okligatioo.  A  banker,  for  example,  is  more  likely  to  employ  an 
inipoverished  relative  or  social  colleague  than  an  equally  capable 
person  of  Icwer-claae  panmtage. 

The  rise  of  new  indostriee  and  the  growth  of  larger  commercial 
Miterphsee  late  in  the  century  created  a  new  stratum,  that  of  the 
nuevc  rico,  occupying  the  upper  level  of  the  middle  class  while  slowly 
infiltrating  into  the  upper  class. 

The  middle  class  is  fed  also  from  the  lower  class.  It  has  become 
easier  for  lower-class  parents  to  put  ande  the  requisite  funds  to 
educate  their  children  for  social  advanoemtmt.  The  mere  fact  of 
moving  to  a  city  inc.'eases  the  opportunities  for  e  lower-claa  family 
to  rise  economically  and  socially.  The  lower  class  frequently  pro¬ 
vides  the  small  proprietors  and  skilled  workmen  who  qualify  for 
middle-class  membership. 

The  very  existence  of  a  genuine  middle  clas  in  present-day  Colom¬ 
bia  has  be^  debated  among  students  of  the  subject.  Because  tlw 
dominant  value  system  is  dictated  by  the  upper  class,  and  because 
many  {>e<fp!e  who  seem  to  belong  to  a  middle  class  retain  the  illusion 
that  they  belong  to  the  upper  class  and  dispute  any  claims  to  the 
contrary,  some  obseiTere  believe  that  a  genuine  middle  class  cannot 
be  considered  to  exist  A  leading  student  of  the  subject,  T.  Lynn 
Smith,  contends  that  only  in  Antioquia  and  Caldas  is  there  a  sizable 
segment  of  the  population  exhibiting  ch&racteristics  of  a  real  middle 
class.  In  these  departments,  commerce  and  manufacturing  play  a 
signifiesnt  role  in  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the  comic-!jriity, 
and  hundreds  of  individual  farm  properties  and  thousands  of  other 
small  enterprises  have  been  developed. 

Others  argue  that  a  middle  class  is  definitely  emerging,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  urban  and  industrial  centers,  A  case  study  by  White- 
ford  of  Popayan  found  that  tlie  population  divided  itself  quite 
clearly  into  three  classes.  As  one  informant  told  him,  ”the  members 
of  the  middle  class  distinguish  themselves  by  having  sufficient  means 
to  live,  sufficient  education  to  be  cultivated,  and  honorable  reputation 
but  no  lineage.”  In  questioning  the  residents  as  to  who  comprised 
the  middle  class,  the  answer  most  often  received  was  whita-collar 
employee  (effipleado),  including  both  government  and  private  em¬ 
ployees.  The  term  encompasses,  for  example,  most  of  the  employees 
of  the  banks,  many  busin^men,  butchers,  tailors,  barbers,  bakery 
shop  owners,  brickmakers  and  hotel  owners 

Some  people  in  Popayan  consider  themselves  middle  class  but  are 
regarded  by  others  as  belonging  to  another  class.  They  include  some 
whose  activities  are  more  closely  associated  with  the  U|  per  class, 
sucl  as  doctors,  lawyers,  engineers  and  teachers.  Other  components 
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of  th«  middle  cIam  include  meeter  ertieens  end  poorly  peid  teeehm 
in  primary  adiools  who,  tlKNifh  they  may  lire  in  the  itraitaDed  dr- 
cumetaaoeB  of  the  lower  clemee,  still  enjoy  the  aura  of  middle^lam 
membership.  At  the  lower  boondary  of  the  middle  dass  are  found 
clerin  with  little  educatitm  or  dalle,  osoallT  of  lower*daeB  parentage. 

Although  the  mnergent  middle  claae  is  noticeable  in  the  hinterland 
sa  well  as  in  urban  areas,  social  mobility  is  not  equal  in  both  q>heres. 
Gass  linee  in  urban-industrial  cMioentrati<Hi8  are  mme  fluid;  social 
rigidity  (xmtinues  to  characterize  rural  areas  where  birthriid^t  is 
dill  the  key  to  upper-cisse  membership.  The  factor  of  race  impedea 
social  aaoent  leas  in  urban  indodrialized  areas  than  in  rural  com¬ 
munities.  In  orban-indastrisl  areas,  wealth  has  beotmoe  the  major 
factor  in  granting  access  to  the  upper  class.  Education  alao  takes 
on  added  importance  in  such  an  atmosphere,  wheareaa  birthri^it 
becomes  less  meaningful.  The  concept  of  the  ‘^aelf-made  man**  seems 
to  have  become  popular,  and  there  is  much  talk  of  the  newly  ridk 
rising  through  education  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth  from 
middle-  to  upper-class  membership.  Another  means  of  assuring  up¬ 
ward  mobility  for  a  middle-class  person  is  to  marry  a  person  at  a 
more  elevated  status.  This  is  poesible  anywhere,  but  it  mm  fre¬ 
quent  in  cities. 

The  Lower  Cbus 

Mod  the  available  informatimi  abmit  the  lower  claaa  merdy 
describes  its  miseries—tbe  soaring  prices  for  basic  staples,  mrsa 
unemployment,  alcoholism,  the  violem  of  the  countryside  and  the 
deflcitmcies  in  health,  education  and  housing. 

For  centuries  the  lower  class  has  seemed  to  be  a  mere  appendage 
of  society,  a  labor  force  to  the  nati<m.  In  the  lad  quaiter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  however,  the  lower  class  has  become  increasingly  aware  of  its 
potential  political  power  and  has  used  the  weapons  of  violence  and 
social  agitation.  Yd  although  it  has  played  a  significant  part  in  tli» 
violent)  of  the  last  decade,  it  has  ala  ■  borne  the  brunt  of  this  vitdcnoa. 

The  lo^wer  class  comprises  the  mass  of  the  rural  and  urban  workers. 
It  h  ty{  ified  by  manual  labor,  exceedingly  limit^ed  education  and  the 
word  poesible  living  conditions.  It  includes  all  racial  types  and 
mixtures.  There  is  differentiation  within  the  class,  particularly  be¬ 
tween  rural  and  urban  woikers  with  the  city  dweller  oft«i  enjoying 
better  conditions  and  prospects  than  his  rural  ccmiAerpoH.  The 
urban  lower  class  encompasses  domestics,  day  laborers  and  uniAiUed 
factory  hands;  the  lower  class  in  rural  areas  takes  in  the  mine 
workers  and  tenant  and  subsistence  fanners. 

The  factors  that  have  kept  the  lower  class  in  misery  are  the  *««i« 
ones  that  have  prevented  upward  mobility  and  betterment  of  its 
condition — the  lack  of  access  to  educatiomtl  facilities  and  of  proper 
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hoasiog,  sanitation  and  health  facilities;  the  social  stigma  of  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  Indian  and  negro  blood  in  a  society  that  values  wh’te- 
iMBs;  the  isolation  of  the  rtral  rnenibers  of  the  class  from  the  benefits 
of  industrialization;  and  the  lack  of  social  concern  on  the  part  of  the 
middle  and  the  upper  classes,  which  have  until  recently  almost  ex¬ 
cluded  the  unfavored  masses  from  the  life  of  the  nation. 

The  social  mobility  of  lower-class  members  is  minimal.  The  up¬ 
ward  climb  for  agricultural  workers  is  difficult  for  there  are  few 
and  infrequent  opportunities.  An  individual  diu^  rise  from  farm 
laoorer  to  farm  owner  in  one  step.  In  the  city  the  upward  climb 
can  be  more  gradual  and  therefore  less  difficult.  If  a  family  is 
fortunate  encugh  to  have  a  member  in  a  white-collar  position,  the 
status  of  the  fami.^,  may  be  elevated  Vki,‘h  relative  rapidity.  Polities 
also  afford  a  path  for  advancement,  for  loyal  party  activity  may  lead 
to  a  governmental  post  and  entry  into  the  middle  cla.s8. 

RELATIONS  AMONG  THE  CLASSES 

The  class  solidarity  of  the  elite  is  so  deeply  embedded  in  historical 
identity  of  interest  that  its  observance  in  any  practical  circumstance 
is  usually  unquestioning.  Although  the  emergence  of  social  concern 
within  the  upper  class  has  resulted  in  serious  criticism  of  the  favor¬ 
itism  that  is  a  standard  expression  of  solidarity,  the  continued  exist¬ 
ence  of  traditional  privilege  makes  it  difficult  for  an  upper-cla% 
mdividual  to  deviate  from  a  habitual  protection  of  what  he  pwrceives 
as  class  interest.  To  do  so  would  be  to  court  the  disapproval  of  his 
peers,  the  only  segment  of  society  whose  opinion  he  vslu^  and  would 
also  probably  appear  to  him  as  an  entering  wedge  leading  toward 
the  destruction  of  the  values  oit  which  his  and  his  class’s  life  is  based. 

Upi>er-cl88S  attitudes  and  heliavior  toward  the  other  classes  are 
more  likely  to  be  paternalistic  than  hostile.  A  genuine  threat  to 
class  interest  may  unleash  bitter  and  indeed  brutal  behavior  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  upper  class,  but  this  has  seldom  provoked  enduring  en¬ 
mity.  The  increase  in  recent  years  of  political  participation  by  the 
less  privileged  s^ments  of  society  has  brought  a  rising  frequency 
of  such  threats  from  below.  But  it  has  also  increased  commxmica- 
tion  between  and  among  classes,  particularly  as  the  former  monop¬ 
olists  of  political  influence  have  had  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
interests  and  aspirations  of  those  lower  in  the  social  scale  in  order 
to  continue  effectuating  their  wonted  authority  in  a  more  orderly 
and  increasingly  democratic  political  arena. 

The  middle  class  is  often  described  as  embryonb  because  it  is  too 
new  and  too  unstable  to  have  developed  an  independent  ethic  or  a 
sense  of  class  solidarity  based  on  common  interests.  Middle-class 
feelings  toward  those  above  or  below  are  more  often  dictated  by  a 
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annet  of  envy,  on  the  one  hend,  or  a  revuJsion  against  lower  social 
origins,  on  the  other,  than  by  any  perc^-ption  of  a  genuine  conflict 
of  class  interests.  Nevertheless,  the  pace  of  industrialization  virtu¬ 
ally  assures  that  the  middle  class  will  grow  in  size  and  develop  its 
consciousness  of  class  identity.  And  tnis  will  undoubtedly  have 
political  as  well  as  economic  implications  as  the  clash  of  interests 
Infcomcs  niore  palpiihle. 

Lower-class  solidarity  is  still  seriously  impaired  by  educational 
deficiencies  and  by  subsistence  conditions  leaving  neither  time  nor 
energy  for  a  concerted  class  effort  to  improve  its  share  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  benefits  of  a  developing  society.  Nevertheless,  re¬ 
cent  years  have  witnessed  a  marked  growth  in  awareness  of  potential 
political  power  on  the  part  of  the  lower  class.  The  most  striking 
evidence  of  this  in  an  urban  setting  was  the  spontaneous  outrage 
loosed  in  1&48  by  the  assa^ination  of  the  popular  leader,  Gaitan. 
Similarly,  the  violence  that  has  characterized  life  in  the  countryside 
for  over  a  decade  is,  in  large  measure,  the  outcome  of  lower-class 
embitterment  over  its  inability  to  gain  a  hearing  for  its  grievances. 
It  would  be  premature,  in  view  of  the  fragmentation  of  the  class  and 
its  lack  of  charoiels  for  communication,  to  speak  of  solidarity;  but 
the  store  of  resentment  of  privilege  constitutes  a  latent  basis  for 
such  solidarity,  as  well  as  a  particularly  volatiri  threat  to  the  social 
order. 

A  sense  of  national  solidarity  was  presumed  to  exist  from  the  time 
of  independence  until  recent  decades — for  a.e  long  as  it  was  possible 
t!'  count  only  upper-class  attitudes  as  significant.  The  elite  was  the 
vehicle  of  liberation  from  Spain  and  the  center  of  ensuing  national¬ 
ist  sentiment;  the  masses  could  safely  i)e  ignored.  But  since  the 
peasantry  and  the  urban  proletariat  became  sufficiently  mobilized  to 
constitute  a  political  force,  national  solidarity  has  been  severely  im¬ 
paired  by  disparity  of  class  interests  and  the  resultant  overt  conflict. 
The  restoration  of  effective  national  solidarity  will  require  the  heal¬ 
ing  over  many  years  of  wounds  that  are  still  open.  The  kinds  of 
social  and  economic  programs  needed  for  this  purpose  are  new  and 
full  of  promise,  but  the  containment  of  social  discontent  and  politi¬ 
cal  disorder  are  prerequisites  for  the  realization  of  the  program  goals. 


CHAPTER  7 
FAMILT 

In  Uwk  predominantly  rural  and  nonindustrial  Colombian  aocMty, 
Um  fanuly  has  tetaiimd  much  of  its  traditkmal  importsaos  and 
oohcniveness.  Along  with  omnmon  language,  religion  and  dominant 
racial  background,  the  family  has  been  Oua  of  the  links  binding  tha 
cmnmnnity  together.  Kot  limited  to  parents  and  childraL  it  indudas 
an  eztensiTe  kindiip  group,  which  is  bolstered  by  cosapadruspo,  a 
peculiarly  wide  form  of  the  institutimi  of  godparenthood 

Even  in  cities,  where  family  bonds  are  wealw  that  in  rural  com¬ 
munities,  housdiolds  tend  to  be  large.  The  Colombian  hunily, 
whether  urban  or  rural,  upper  or  lower  class,  prides  itself  ta  includ¬ 
ing  a  wide  circle  of  lelatiTes  of  sereral  generations  and  wreral 
degrees  of  closeness.  In  additi<m,  lebdires,  eren  distant  ones,  are 
often  welcomed  aa  visitors  for  such  long  periods  that  they  Tirtually 
become  part  of  the  household;  thif  tniditi<m  of  hospitality  is  more 
characteriftic  of  the  upper  than  of  the  Icwer  claaa.  Through  such 
aeeociations  the  individual  maintains  cloee  contact  with  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  his  kin  and  develops  a  strong  sense  of  family  solidarity  which 
gives  meaning  to  his  life  and  provides  him  with  a  form  of  sccial 
seenrity.  The  family  may  also  constitute  a  worii  unit  to  perfwm 
the  farm  chores  or  to  build  a  house;  it  may  join  as  a  unit  in  the 
pleasures  of  a  or  unite  to  repel  an  intruder  or  to  proeecute 
a  fond. 

Significant  changes  are  occurring  in  the  structure,  function  and 
character  of  the  Colombian  family.  Chief  canses  of  these  changes 
are  the  abandonment  of  rural  areas,  the  growth  of  urban  industrial 
centers,  the  development  of  a  capitalist  society  to  repleoe  the  for¬ 
mally  feudal  social  structure  and  the  spread  of  education. 

Certain  related  trends  are  also  becoming  evidmt;  women  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  enlarge  their  role  in  public  life,  a  phenomenrm  so  far 
almost  exclusively  (xmfined  to  women  of  the  middle  group;  the  break¬ 
down  of  the  old  family  pattern  may  be  weakening  the  hold  of  god¬ 
parenthood;  and  favmitism  and  nepotism  may  be  declining  in  the 
face  of  modem  industrial  needs  and  techniques. 
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ROLES  AND  FUNCTIONS  OP  MEMEl  ES  OF  THE  FAMILY 


The  Colombiau  family  usually  authoritarian  in  tone,  with  the 
father  occupying^  the  dominant  posiiioi.  But  some  students  of  this 
»ibject  have  noted  evidence  of  a  r^se  in  the  number  of  families 
dominated  by  the  mothers. 

Family  roles  are  sharply  delineated.  The  cardinal  precept  is  coda 
uno  en  gu  lugar,  “each  one  in  his  place.”  Each  member  of  the  Colom¬ 
bian  family  is  aware  of  his  i^ponsibility  and  of  the  rules  governing 
his  behavior.  The  father  is  ruler  of  the  household  and  his  word  is 
law.  The  wife  is  expected  to  be  devoted  and  submissive,  to  bef  and 
rear  cliildren  and  to  administer  the  daily  operation  of  the  hou.  .,told. 
The  mother  may  h&ve  great  induence,  but  her  position  may  le  binder- 
mined  by  the  male  children.  This  may  come  about  because  of 
women’s  generally  subservient  status  and  because  the  father  may 
feel  more  of  a  bond  to  his  male  children,  especially  as  they  approach 
manhood,  than  to  other  mtu.Vr8  of  his  family.  The  children  are 
expected  to  obev ,  respect  and  .nre  their  parents,  and  to  either  attend 
school  or  contribute  economically  to  the  family’s  welfare.  Parents 
are  addressed  by  the  pronoun  u$ted  or  ni  m^rved,  not  by  the  more 
familiar  tu.  The  young  male  child  must  also  cultivate  virility,  while 
H  daughter  learns  feminine  skills,  resjionsibilities  and  attitudes. 

In  addition  to  the  parents  and  their  childr,.n,  the  family  or  house¬ 
hold  may  include  grandparents  or  other  elderly  relatives  whom  the 
family  supports  out  of  respect  for  ad.,anced  age.  The  ’tile  of  elderly 
family  members  differs  according  '  •  ''lass.  In  the  lower  class  they 
work  in  the  fields  as  long  as  they  \i  physically  able  to  do  so.  In 
me  upper  and  middle  classes  they  T>erform  little  work,  but  may  play 
important  roles  in  family  life  as  sources  of  counsel  and  as  doting 
grandparents. 

In  a  bioad  .sense,  servants  are  also  members  of  the  household. 
They  constitute  a  social  necessity  for  any  family  desiring  elevatoi 
status  and  are  the  last  luxury  to  be  dispensed  with  in  the  event  of 
financial  hardship.  In  some  families,  servants  are  re3pe<:ted  and 
treated  like  family  members;  in  others  they  are  trerd^jd  little  better 
than  slaves. 

SIZE  OF  THE  FAMILY 

The  relative  inffuence  of  factors  affecting  the  size  of  the  family 
depends  on  the  locality  in  questiv/n.  For  instance,  in  an  isolated 
rural  a  IPS  wliere  there  is  a  strong  sense  of  tradition  and  of  family 
stdidarity,  the  factors  making  for  a  large  family  usually  outweigh 
those  factors  which  limit  or  weaken  the  family.  In  urban  areas,  or 
in  rural  areas  accessible  to  industrial  centers  which  draw  the  young 
people  away  from  traditional  family  patterns,  the  family  as  a  social 
institution  suffers  in  size  and  in  cohesiveness. 


With  merest  industmluadon  and  deveiopment  has  conte  an 
iti  please  in  education,  opanin^;  up  expectations  of  higher  living  stand¬ 
ards  among  young  people  by  providing  skills  pc^entially  useful  in 
the  fiirban  and  indtistrial  centers.  Education  also  brings  with  it  the 
spread  of  birth  control  infonnation  which  likewise  fends  to  ait  down 
familv  size. 

Indi  strializflMon  has  led  to  a  significant  shift  in  population  from 
rural  areas  to  centers,  made  easier  by  the  im^  roved  transpor¬ 

tation  system  and  vastly  accelerated  by  violence  in  the  couistryside. 
Many  have  flocked  tliere  in  search  of  refuge,  of  better  job  oppor¬ 
tunities,  of  ascent  on  the  social  ladder,  of  a  higher  standard  of 
living.  In  moving  they  either  leave  their  families  behind  or  bring 
only  their  immediate  families  with  them.  The  old  trad:tjonal  rural 
patterns  of  family  life  are  broken,  and  the  solidarity  of  the  ex¬ 
tended  family  is  shaken. 

The  city  is  particularly  appealing  to  young  lower-class  women 
from  rural  areas.  M'.ny  of  them  become  doiiM«t;cs  in  urban  middle- 
and  upper-class  families.  After  exposure  to  this  new  life,  they  arc 
usually  unwilling  to  return  to  the  greater  hardship  and  privations 
they  knew  in  their  rural  homes.  The  yoemg  women  usually  find 
husbands  in  the  city,  marrying  skilled  or  un.skilled  laborers,  some 
of  whom  are  also  emigrants  from  rural  areas.  The  male  migrants 
usually  take  up  trades  characteristic  o!  the  urban  community,  such 
as  construction  or  factory  work. 

High  infant  mortality  resulting  from  substandard  health  facilitJes 
further  diminishe-s  the  >ize  of  the  lower-class  families,  as  do  the  high 
level  of  alcoholic  consumption  and  the  high  incidence  of  disease  (see 
ch.  16,  Health  and  Sanitation).  The  violence  prevalent  in  the  ’•iiral 
areas  has  also  tended  to  decrea.5e  tlie  size  of  the  rural  family  (see 
ch.  22,  Public  Order  and  Safety).  These  factors  combine  to  o?set 
the  high  fertility  rate  characteristic  ot  rural  Colombia. 

In  the  rural  community  of  Tabio  the  average  family  size  is  about 
4.5.  Sixteen  percent  of  the  families  include  five  persons,  15. '1  j:»er- 
cent  four  persons,  15.9  percent  three,  and  only  10  percent  of  the 
families  had  eight  niembers  cr  more.  Xonagricultural  families  in 
Tabio  were  the  snialle.'?t--3.8 — while  fa"  .  laborers’  families  aver¬ 
aged  4.3.  The  farm  o|>er8lors  had  the  largest  families,  averaging 
about  4.8  jx^rsons. 

These  trends  in  rural  family  petterns  sliow  no  signs  of  abating 
except  as  ineasui’es  are  taken  which  alter  basically  the  socioeconomic 
factors  leading  lo  high  mortality  rates,  emigration  and  resultant 
dtminution  of  family  size  (see  ch.  17,  Living  Conditions  and  Public 
Welfare).  Unless  rural  life  becomes  more  attractive,  instability  and 
loss  of  cohe-siveness  will  continue  to  characterize  the  rural  family. 


COMPADRAZGO 


Family  ct|[an'^tiou  is  extended  by  tbe  institution  of  compadrasgo 
or  godparenthood.  By  Uu3  elaborate  system  the  social  and  emo- 
ticmal  Ixmds  that  link  the  family  members  together  are  extended  to 
encompass  selected  friends.  A  godparent  acquires  grare  responsi¬ 
bilities  as  well  as  the  respect  and  regard  due  him  from  his  godchil¬ 
dren.  Godparents  are  given  the  title  of  padtino  or  madrina  the 
godchild  and  referred  to  by  the  child’s  parents  aj  cotnpadrt  or 
eomadre.  The  bond  between  parents  and  the  godparent  b  illus¬ 
trated  by  other  meanings  of  the  terms  compadre  and  eomadre — 
“friend”  and  “companion.” 

A  Colombian  may  have  various  sets  of  godparents  to  commemorate 
several  important  occasions  in  hb  life.  The  most  important  god¬ 
parents  are  the  padrino  de  hcaUiemo,  or  baptismal  godparents,  llib 
set  of  godparents  takes  on  serious  obligations,  for  they  may  have  to 
act  as  substitutes  for  the  child’s  real  parents  in  case  disaster  should 
overtake  the  parents.  More  frequently  these  godparmits  contem 
themselves  with  the  religious  education  of  the  child  and  provide 
gifts  or  services  in  keeping  with  the  economic  status  of  the  pa^'ents. 
It  is  not  unusual  for  g^parents  to  adopt  and  treat  as  iheir  own  an 
orphaned  godchild.  In  turn  the  godchild  has  deep  respect  for  hb 
padrvtx.^-  and  madrma,  continuing  this  regard  through  adulthood. 

In  rural  Colombia,  residues  of  the  Chibcha  Indian  tradition  are 
manifested  in  the  institution  of  godparenthood  for  such  special  occa¬ 
sions  as  the  first  cutting  of  the  hair,  the  opening  of  earlobes  and  tbe 
first  cutting  of  fingumaib.  Unlike  the  religi^xis  ceremonies  which 
usually  take  piace  in  the  church,  these  customary  rites  are  performed 
only  in  private  hoin^s  or  shops.  Sonr^-  analysts  consider  that  among 
thm  Chibcha-influenced  ceremonial^  the  padrinof  de  <uhM,  those 
who  cut  the  child’s  hair  for  the  fir?t  time,  appear  to  be  the  most 
esteemed. 

Tlie  marriage  ceremony  often  brings  with  it  another  set  of  god¬ 
parents,  ihi  padrino  and  madrina  de  hoda.  They  are  essentially 
witnesses  to  the  ceremony  and  responsible  for  performing  a  few 
simple  functions  connected  with  the  religious  ceremony.  On  occa¬ 
sion  they  may  help  defny  the  wedding  expenses. 

Often  the  choice  of  godparents  is  directed  more  by  practical  con¬ 
siderations  than  by  friendship,  A  father  may  choose  a  godparent 
for  his  child  who  can  further  the  child’s  future.  Rural  ca^illot, 
labor  union  leaders,  government  (Acials  and  affluent  businessmen  in 
both  rural  and  urban  centers  may  be  godparents  to  hundreds. 

Some  criticism  has  been  aimed  at  the  eompadre  system  for  under¬ 
mining  honesty  in  government.  It  makes  for  favoritism,  for  the 
person  in  a  position  of  power  is  prone  to  help  rncmljers  of  his 
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im^pectiTf)  of  their  quelil^tion.  Compadrtugo  or  god- 
permthood  forms  pert  of  ihti  '^colt  of  the  fiieodf’'  irherei^  biuinen, 
90ciel  releti<»shipB,  end  politics  era  ell  determined  oa  the  besis 
of  friendship. 

SOCIALIZATION  OF  THE  CHILD 

Becenae  of  the  hi^  incidenoe  of  infeni  deeths,  e  newborn  child’s 
godper^ts  ere  summoned  elmost  immedietely,  end  the  child  is  bep- 
tized  to  insure  its  going  to  heeven  in  the  event  of  its  deeth.  Should 
the  beby  die,  thm  is  little  mourning  beceuse  of  the  widcepreed 
belief  thet  children  who  die  become  engels. 

The  lower-clese  child  thet  overcomes  the  initiel  perils  is  kept 
oonstently  et  his  mother’s  side,  nursed  when  he  cries,  end  cetered 
to  in  e  loving  end  devoted  menner  for  the  first  few  months  of  his 
life.  From  the  ege  of  two  onwerds  the  child  sleepe  with  his 
brothers  end  sisters  Perents  piece  little  ^rees  <m  the  child’s  tmlet 
treining  or  cleenliness  beceuse  of  the  leek  of  focilities.  As  the 
child  grows  older  the  diaegerd  of  cleenliness  continues,  end  few 
children  of  the  lower  class  ever  Isem  to  brush  their  teeth  or  take 
regular  baths.  A  Colombian  sociologist  has  observed: 

At  the  ese  of  tlx,  s  diild  In  Snnefo  abovld  be  tbe  envy  of  dilldren 
ereiTwbere.  He  osaaDy  la  nnwsatod  end  arxenbed.  ween  dirty 
dotbes,  no  iboes  end  latnriably  e  hat  like  kls  dders.  Tet  he  Is 
healthy  In  spite  of  the  drcuiaetnnesB.  I^Maie  yonay  diUdiee  ere 
lively,  curiooe,  free  end  nbte  to  take  yood  cere  of  theswdTee 

Tbs  child  bom  of  rural  lower-class  perents  learns  the  kseons  of 
austerity  end  harsh  discipline  et  an  early  age.  The  child’k  whims 
ere  rarely  satisfied;  he  is  conditioned  to  hunger  end  piriveti<m. 
Obedience  to  his  parents,  particularly  to  his  father,  is  inculcated, 
often  painfully.  Ihe  mother  is  ofoan  lees  strict  and  may  side  with 
the  children  against  the  father.  While  the  father  remains  aloof 
and  onconcemed  urJess  the  child  violates  some  role,  the  mother  is 
constantly  conoeracd  with  the  training  of  her  children.  She  is  re¬ 
spected  and  loved,  her  advice  is  valued,  and  she  is  the  repository 
of  her  children’s  confidences. 

In  a  pessact  family  a  young  boy  learns  the  work  of  the  farm. 
From  th^  age  of  six  he  divides  his  time  between  play  and  minor 
chores.  When  he  is  appror-imately  eight,  the  child  starts  school. 
After  two  or  three  years  of  school,  be  is  usually  put  to  work  full- 
time  in  the  fields.  This  is  especisliy  true  in  the  coffee  and  the 
tobacco  regienm.  Agricultural  techniques  are  passed  on  from  fother 
to  son,  who  learns  by  imitation,  never  questioning  tbs  wisifom  of 
the  primitive  farming  techniques. 

As  the  boys  grow  into  maturity  they  receive  leer  and  Isss  super¬ 
vision.  The  mothers  occupy  themselves  increasingly  with  training 
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and  supervising  the  daughters,  who  are  also  expected  to  contribute 
to  the  household  work. 

Alongside  this  home  training  is  ihe  basic  education  the  child 
receives  in  the  precepts  of  the  Citholic  Church.  From  early  child¬ 
hood  he  is  taught  reverence  and  love  of  God  and  the  saints.  Attend¬ 
ance  at  Mass  and  the  reception  of  thi  sacraments  is  encouraged. 
Receiving  first  Holy  Communion  at  about  the  age  of  seven  is  a  great 
^vent  in  a  child's  life  and  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  fietta. 

Children  in  the  upper  and  middle  classes  .'ilso  receive  sound  in¬ 
doctrination  in  Catholic  beliefs.  But  that  is  one  of  the  few  points 
of  similarity  between  upper-  and  lower-class  upbringing.  From  his 
birth  in  a  hospital  under  the  care  of  trained  and  competent  medical 
personnel,  the  child  of  a  well-to-do  family  suffers  less  chance  of 
infection  and  disea.se  and  enjoys  a  much  higher  life  expectancy. 
The  middle-  or  upper-class  child  is  given  toilet  training  and  taught 
cleanliness.  He  does  not  have  to  perform  chores  or  help  at  home. 
He  is  sent  to  school  and  kept  there  over  a  long  period.  Formal 
education  plays  an  important  part  in  his  life  as  does  the  cultivation 
of  the  social  amenities.  Upper-class  children,  especially  boys,  are 
pampered.  The  young  male  is  the  nino  hien.  welcomed  as  the  heir 
who  will  continue  the  family  line  and  as  a  demonstraticm  of  the 
father’s  virility.  He  is  never  assigned  tasks  that  are  menial  or 
that  can  be  done  by  women  or  servants,  who  wait  upon  the  children 
just  as  they  do  the  adult  members  of  the  family.  A  male  heir  is 
so  valued  that  a  couple's  failure  to  produce  one  often  bestows 
tacit  approval  on  the  husband's  efforts  to  obtain  a  son  out  of 
wedlock. 

YOUTH 

In  all  social  classes  the  young  man  enjoys  relative  freedom  and 
an  absence  of  restrictive  supervision.  Early  in  adolescence  he  is 
encouraged  to  prove  his  virility  by  engaging  in  physical  relations 
with  women.  The  upper-  and  middlc-cla.ss  boy  may  spend  much 
of  his  time  outside  the  home,  in  clubs  or  bars  with  his  friends,  or 
iu  liousc.«  of  prosiitiitioi).  The  lower-class  youth  finds  his  social 
activities  curtailed,  however,  by  the  necessity  of  eaniiiig  a  living  in 
the  factory  or  iii  the  fields. 

The  young  girl,  regal•dles.‘^  of  class,  is  kept  closer  to  home,  her 
activities  restricted.  Under  her  mother's  supervision  she  learns 
tiaditioual  feminine  activities  and  attitudes.  She  is  subje<t  as  well 
to  her  father's  discipline.  But  supervision  is  more  prevalent  in  the 
upper  than  in  the  lower  class  where  the  eustom  of  chaperonage  is 
less  (‘oniinon. 

V  pper-class  childreti  ai'e  permitted,  when  they  near  adulthood, 
to  accept  employment,  but  it  is  imiiortant  that  it  be  of  a  suitable 
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kind.  Bojb  nuy  mter  business  establishments,  such  as  buJks,  that 
do  not  impair  their  class  status.  Girls  are  man  limited  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  but  they  etnnetimes  become  prirate  secretaries  to  membtkTs  of 
the  family  or  close  family  friends. 

RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  SEXES 

According  to  the  prevailing  code  of  conduct  a  man  feels  com- 
polled  to  vaunt  his  sexual  proweM  and  virility.  Homosexuality  is 
scorned  and  ridiculedL  Alongside  this  is  a  sometimes  patht^bf^cal 
cmicem  on  the  part  of  men  to  protect  the  honor  of  their  uomen 
kin.  This  is  especially  notireable  in  the  reetrictive  htdd  exercised 
by  the  father  over  his  unmarried  daughters  and  his  wife. 

Fttun  early  youth  a  young  man  is  given  more  freedom  than  his 
sister.  He  is  encouraged  at  an  early  age  to  have  sexual  experiences 
with  females.  Male  conversadmi  stresses  love  affairs;  often  a  house 
of  prostitution  may  be  the  social  center  for  a  particular  group  of 
friends. 

Lower-class  parents  and  communities  appear  to  be  leas  restrictive 
about  the  behavior  of  girls.  The  lower  class  seems  to  neglect 
almost  completely  the  more  formal  aspects  of  chaperonage,  while 
the  upper  class  observes  the  custom  inflexibly. 

The  activities  of  a  woman  of  the  middle  or  upper  class  are 
severely  circumscribed.  In  certain  areas  a  wmnan  dars  not  be  seen 
in  the  cmnpany  of  a  man  without  a  chaperone.  The  social  life  of 
the  woman,  especially  the  adolescent  girl,  is  therefore  limited  to  Iier 
own  home,  to  school,  or  to  well-chaperoned  encounters  and  parties. 
The  only  males  in  whose  company  a  young  woman  may  be  seen 
are  her  male  relatives,  members  of  the  clergy  or  venerable  andenta. 
Even  in  daily  tripe  to  the  markets,  many  wmn-m  are  accompanied 
by  a  female  servant  to  forestall  public  cok  ..ont.  Were  it  ever 
discovered  that  an  upper-  or  middle-class  woman  had  indulged  in 
an  illicit  sexual  relation,  she  would  bo  ostracised  and  denied  tlw 
oppoilunity  of  a  good  marriage.  Were  she  to  become  pr^nant 
under  such  conditions  she  might  b.?  forced  to  leave  her  family  and 
comr  aity. 

1  lower-  or  lower  middle-class  woman  is  under  less  rigid  scru- 
Uny  than  her  upper-class  counterpart.  For  example,  in  rural  Saucio 
young  people  are  not  precluded  from  premarital  relations.  Should 
a  girl  find  !;ierself  pregnant,  the  young  man  is  morally  obligated  to 
marry  her  if  she  wishes  him  to  do  so.  And  if  he  should  demur, 
I  he  girl’s  parents  and  brothers  would  tempt  to  persuade  him 
to  reconsider.  As  the  sociologist  Fals  Borda  noted,  “In  one  case, 
a  young  man  was  niarrie4l  from  his  hospital  bed  after  just  such 
a  persuasive  encounter  with  his  future  in-laws.”  No  stigma  is 
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placed  <m  a  woman  for  having  borne  a  child  before  marriage.  It  is 
quite  possible  and  commonplace  for  the  girl  to  enjoy  a  normal 
existence,  many  wctll  and  avoid  censure. 

Ah  contrasted  with  well-publicized  and  well-chaperoned  court¬ 
ship  in  the  upper  class,  courtship  among  members  of  the  lower  class 
is  kept  secret  faring  the  first  stages.  Yet  oace  intentions  are  made 
known,  the  restraints  dissolve  to  a  large  degree,  .'ji  accepted  prac¬ 
tice  is  the  mutfUfebanUetUo,  a  premarital  period  of  sexual  adjust¬ 
ment  However,  should  this  period  last  beyond  v  few  mcmths  the 
familie'  usually  express  disapproval,  and  the  parties  are  urged  to 
marry. 

The  lack  of  sexual  education  in  the  schools  and  the  family  is  de¬ 
plored  by  many  social  analysts  on  grounds  that  many  young  couples 
are  unprepared  for  marriage  both  physically  and  spiritually.  Yet 
there  is  little  resort  to  birth  control  mechanisms  or  to  abortions, 
and  few  cases  of  desertion  after  marriage  occur. 

Although  not  required  by  law  for  those  who  declare  themselves 
non-CftthoIics,  almost  all  marriages  are  sanctified  by  the  Church 
(see  ch.  11,  Religion).  Irrespective  of  class  or  region.  Roman 
Catholic  precepts  constitute  the  most  important  single  source  of 
guidance  in  the  conduct  and  inviolability  of  marriage.  However, 
although  the  marriage  contract  is  accepted  as  permanently  binding, 
the  responsibilities  and  roles  of  the  respective  partners  'ire  sharply 
differentiated.  A  wife  is  required  to  subordinate  herseh  to  her 
husband,  and  to  regulate  her  conduct  carefully  to  avoid  any  taint  or 
even  suspicion  of  infidelity.  A  husband,  on  the  other  hand,  al¬ 
though  he  would  go  to  some  length  to  respect  the  sanctity  of  the 
home  as  seat  of  the  marriage,  is  subject  to  little  restraint  in  extra¬ 
marital  relations.  Most  married  men  have,  either  permanently  or 
sporadically,  relations  with  women  outside  the  home.  Upper-class 
men  are  more  often  ao.S  economically  to  maintain  mis>esses;  eco¬ 
nomically  leas- favored  men  of  the  lower  classes  commcmly  resort 
to  houses  of  prostitution. 


CHAPTER  8 
SOCIAL  VALUES 

The  value  ^ritem  has  its  roots  in  medieval  Spanish  concepts  which 
have  been  oonditiooed  by  the  romantic,  uitranationalisdc  liberalism 
of  the  wars  of  independence  that  gave  high  priority  to  liberty 
r  hieved  through  {diyaical  struggle  and  to  the  cult  of  tlm  conqueror. 
Liberty,  as  conceived  in  Colombia,  relates  the  individual  to  a  group 
with  a  strict  hierarchical  structure  in  which  each  person  has  a 
role  similar  to  that  of  his  counterparts  in  other  groups.  A  group 
is  often  coterminous  with  an  extended  family  and  its  servants  (see 
?h.  7,  Family).  Leadarship  is  exercise.i  by  men  conscious  of  tlwir 
conquistador  ancestry  and  secure  in  pvtations  that  cannot  be  chal¬ 
lenged  either  from  within  or  from  outside  the  group.  They  ccmsti- 
tute  the  ruling  element  of  the  society  (see  ch.  6,  bocial  Structure). 
The  fact  that  changes  usually  occur  only  as  a  result  of  violence  has 
contributed  to  the  development  of  values  favorii  g  aggressive  be¬ 
havior. 

Most  Colombians  share  the  values  of  the  elite,  partly  because  of 
pressure  from  above  and  partly  because  of  imitation  from  below. 
The  pre-Colcnnbian  element  in  the  mixed  pc^ulatimi,  which  has  its 
background  in  a  cooperative  agricultural  Indian  culture,  survives 
most  stnmgly  in  the  lowest,  usually  nonwhite  classes,  so  that  di¬ 
vergence  from  the  dominant  values  of  the  elite  bectm  <>9  more  mailed 
in  proportion  to  the  lowness  of  the  individual’s  position  in  the 
social  scale. 

The  individual,  who  owes  primary  loyalty  to  his  family,  has 
secondary  loyalties  to  other  social  units,  such  as  tho  village,  social 
class  (in  the  case  of  the  elite),  political  party  or,  in  some  cases, 
an  occupational  or  professional  group.  A  fixed  pattern  of  personal 
relationship  governs  behavior  toward  superiors,  equals  and  in¬ 
feriors.  Persons  superior  in  status  owe  protection  and  concern  to 
their  inferiors  and  in  turn  are  due  obedience  and  support.  Within 
a  social  unit,  the  superiors  can  largely  dictate  the  patterns  of 
behavior  of  one  individual  toward  another;  loyalty  to  superitHW 
takes  precedence  over  loyalty  to  equals.  Individualism  is  expressed 
in  a  hig^  degree  of  self-awaieness  and  self-aasertiveness.  For  ex- 
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ample,  aggress!  Tcnees,  especially  on  the  part  of  men,  is  accepted 
behavior  and  justifies  any  physical  act  as  long  as  the  in.  crests  of 
the  group  are  not  unduly  jeopardized. 

Values  which  are  designed  to  preserve  the  socic^Iitical  system 
take  priority  ever  moral  values  as  taught  by  the  Church,  into  which 
nearly  everyone  is  baptized  (see  ch.  11,  Religion).  Neither  life 
nor  property  is  (xmsidered  to  be  inviolate.  Under  the  influence 
of  rapid  urbanization,  which  has  tended  to  weaken  the  traditional 
system,  norms  of  Western  industrial  civilization  are  adopted,  but 
these  may  be  rejected  when  the  individual  alone,  or  with  his  peers, 
superiors  or  clients,  perceives  opportunities  which  can  be  grasped 
only  by  recourse  to  aggressive  methods.  At  such  time,  a  composed, 
law-abiding  upper-class  member  of  Congress  might  shoot  down  in 
cold  blood  an  opponent  at  the  rostrum,  or  a  normally  docile  peasant 
yoi-lh  might  per^i:'’rate  the  most  heinous  barbf.rities  on  others. 

Since  the  rigidly  stratified  social  structare  s  conceived  as  a  con¬ 
venience  maintained  by  the  power  of  the  privileged  elite,  every  per- 
s(m  has  to  be  peimanently  on  guard  against  cha^'enges  from  below 
and  alert  to  opportunities  for  advancement  at  higher  levels.  Se¬ 
curity  lies  in  the  power  to  dominate;  expansion  and  domination  is 
conceived  as  growth,  reductimi  as  defeat.  Should  a  person  not 
p^'sess  sufficient  power  of  his  own,  he  is  obliged  to  seek  a  strong 
protector. 

The  inflexible  character  of  the  traditional  social  ethic  acts  as  a 
retarding  factor  in  the  development  of  national  unity  and  common 
morality.  Regional  lovslties  ay  give  rise  to  common  ideals  whidi 
induce  subordinate  social  uni's  to  cooperate  toward  their  realization, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  indi  strializstion  process  in  Antioquia.  But 
national  concepts  toward  which  all  could  work  and  coeperate  are 
only  vaguely  acknowledged.  In  the  absence  of  such  binding  links 
the  society  breaks  «Iown  into  rival  elements  whenever  s  crisis  in 
politics  or  economics  arouses  intense  passions,  as  is  demonstrated 
by  tb'»  decade-long  rural  violence  which  has  cost  over  250,000  lives. 
The  ineffectiveness  of  re,irirtions  on  methods  which  one  group  may 
use  against  another  makes  any  |)erTnanent  resolutiem  of  the  conflicts 
very  difficult. 

THE  INDIVIDUAL 
Manliness  (Machismo) 

Society  emphasizes  the  role  of  the  man.  In  all  cl'.ss's,  in  city, 
(own  and  village,  the  man  has  authority  and  respondbility  in 
family,  business,  government,  politics.  The  man  makes  policy 
and  carries  it  out,  though  in  some  contexts,  su  h  as  the  family,  the 
woman  may  have,  in  practical  effect,  a  great  deal  of  power. 
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A  maa  haa  to  hava  atmgth  and  poww  to  be  diapla^ped  ia  all 
phaaw  and  ntoatkea  of  fila.  Ha  baa  to  prore  hiiriaell  j^yiieall^ 
rapuior  in  auch  aitnadona  aa  ^xata,  drieing  a  car,  oonanmption  of 
alcohol  and  acxoal  contacts.  A  nian  ia  {m)od  to  be  a  Tuile  male 
{macko).  To  be  considered  maeko  b}'  his  equals,  he  triee  to  unpreas 
them  ;rith  his  experiences  with  women,  and  he  se^  their  reccg* 
oition  as  an  aathority  on  the  scbjeet  In  the  rillsges  womm  are 
the  subject  of  male  oonreraation  in  the  tienda  (food  and  beer 
^re),  which  aeires  as  a  social  omter  for  the  men.  The  urban 
upper-claw  end  middls'claas  man  likewise  brags  of  his  experiences, 
thoo^  perhaps  less  openly.  Reputation  aa  a  ladies*  man  w  rem- 
foroed  in  the  Tillage  by  sunal  affairs  with  local  gii^  or  with  girls 
from  neighboring  Tillagea.  In  the  city,  Tisita  to  brothels  mo  ae- 
oepted  at  proof  of  Tirility.  After  marriage,  haring  Mnorooa  affairs 
or  Tnmtaining  mistrans  is  seen  as  normsL  HomosexnsHty  is 
little  k^own,  frowned  span  and  ridiealed. 

The  nodor  of  manliness  also  affects  relsdons  bf^wem  men.  In 
this  contez^^  a  preminm  m  placed  on  one  man's  ascendancy  orsr 
others,  perhaps  bat  not  neoenarily  based  on  i^yscsl  strength  snd 
prowess.  Athletic  acdrities,  eapecislly  spmits  iriiich  amphaaiis  m* 
dividual  skill  rather  than  teamwork,  and  contact,  are  pqKdar. 

Manlineae  also  requires  an  diility  to  drink  much  aloohcd.  Ths 
occasion  of  a  teen-ager  being  permitted  to  drink  socially  nmrks  the 
beginning  of  his  young  adulthood.  yUlagsrs  often  engage  in  drink¬ 
ing  bouts  to  see  who  can  drink  the  most 

Men  of  the  upper  and  middle  clsss  ezpei^  their  bridec  to  be 
virgins  and  attach  great  importance  to  this.  Unmarried  girb  of 
good  family  are  carefully  chaperoned.  Among  the  lower  clsss, 
where  virginity  is  not  deemed  essendal  to  marriage,  young  girls 
engage  in  premarital  sexual  interoonrse  mainly  on  special  occasions 
such  as  feasts  when  supervision  is  Isddng.  Oidw  unmarried  women 
may  engage  in  it  with  kss  rsstraiat 

In  the  erioUo  upper  class,  manliness,  oombined  with  hispanie  tra¬ 
ditions,  has  led  to  an  additional  attitude,  not  riiared  by  the  other 
classes — pride  in  the  beauty  of  their  women.  Uppse’-elaas  "w* 
consider  their  women  to  be  tL'.  prettkst  in  tlw  hemun^rs.  In  the 
frequent  beauty  contests,  beauty  is  judged  aoo(»dittg  to  Spanish 
aesthetic  standards,  althocck  oocasioiially  women  with  non-Spanirii 
featuree— bl<md  hair,  for  instance— ate  euoceerful  in  these  comped- 
tiono.  Whi:;c  skin  is  an  important  criteria,  and  admed  Cokwobians 
cannot  expect  to  win.  The  winners  are  as  '^queens”  of  a 

region,  industry  or  product;  they  are  givna  prominence  in  tbs  pma 
which  usuaily  citee  their  family  backgrounds  eo  that  their  families 
may  share  in  their  triumph. 


This  (dMoomenon  is  s  mwkrn  variation,  partij  no  doubt  an  iaii- 
tatkm  of  the  United  States,  on  an  old  but  still  revered  tradition  of 
respect  of  winaen,  corresponding  to  the  forms  and  titles  which  show 
deference  to  age. 

Indhridualinai 

Individuals  are  tau^t,  from  childhood  to  look  out  for  their 
own  interests.  Self-interest  becomes  the  principal  guide  for  a  per- 
stm's  actions.  It  makes  everyone  quick  to  sense  slights  to  personal 
tumor  or  dimity  and  prone  to  react  swiftly  to  any  infringement  hj 
another.  Men  of  the  lower  class  are  quick  to  reply  with  fists  or 
knife  if  they  feel  insulted.  Upper-class  perstms  use  physical  vio¬ 
lence  kss  frequently,  but  prove  no  less  unforgiving.  Perstxial  feuds 
and  hostilities  are  kept  alive  for  a  long  time  by  the  principals  as 
well  as  by  their  relatives  ^md  supporters. 

Every  individual  tends  tc  be  suspicious  of  the  motives  of  others. 
It  is  assumed  that  an  individual  never  acts  without  stune  personal 
motive  of  gain  of  a  material  or  ncmmaterial  nature.  Evenronc. 
mu^  therefore,  be  alert  to  the  posnbility  that  his  interests  wi<  be 
hurt  by  another’s  acts.  This  suspicitm  is  strong  even  among  asso¬ 
ciates.  It  is  strongest  towards  outsiders.  The  peasant,  for  instance, 
automatically  assumes  that  outsiders  of  higher  social  standing,  such 
as  middlemen  in  market  transactions,  census  takers,  salesmen,  land- 
owners  and  professional  people,  seek  to  exploit  and  to  deceive.  To 
avoid  being  taken  in,  individuals  of  all  classes  readily  resort  to 
deception  and  lying.  In  addition,  persons  of  lower  standing  often 
be  because  they  seek  to  avmd  giving  offense  to  a  person  of  higher 
standing.  They  will  say  what  they  believe  their  listener  wants  to 
bear  rather  than  what  they  think  are  the  facts. 

Suspiciem  of,  and  hostility  toward,  others  often  becomes  an  over¬ 
riding  preoccupation  of  the  individual.  A  characteristic  story  is 
that  of  the  peasant  who,  when  visited  by  the  village  priest  who 
came  to  ble^  his  fields,  asked  him  to  go  instead,  and  curse  the  fields 
of  his  neighbor.  Writing  of  his  kinsmen,  one  Colombian  writer 
said  that  our  race  **cannot  stand,  either  in  the  individual  or  the  col¬ 
lectivity,  the  success  of  our  neighbor.” 

C<HMcrvatk>B 

Intense  conservatism  affects  both  the  form  and  content  of  ccmduct, 
but  even  where  content  has  changed  or  is  changing,  forms  are 
adhered  to  for  tradition’s  sake.  In  politics,  Colombians  nearly 
always  msintain  their  afliliatirm  with  the  party  of  their  parents  (see 
ch.  21,  Political  Dynamics).  In  religion,  they  retain  their  formal 
link  to  the  church  of  their  birth  even  when  their  {.lersonal  beliefs 
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QMMB  to  rsileet  its  eiwd  Hwy  m  society  stt  Isrgely  stsi'c  snd, 
with  ffcw  exceptions,  expect  it  to  lemsin  in  the  fotiu*  very  xmeh 
S8  it  has  bcoo  in  the  past.  The  exoqitions  are  found  in  the  middle 
class,  parts  of  which  have  socoeeded  in  imiMrovinj{  their  social  and 
economic  standing  by  their  own  efforts. 

Most  Colmnbians  deny  the  possibility  of  sode^^  peacefnl  avoin> 
tion;  they  view  propoe^  change — unless  it  be  soperfidal— as  vn* 
desirable  and  dangmous  and  as  likely  to  undermine  the  stability 
and  vidnlity  of  the  society.  At  the  same  time,  conservatism  has 
helped  to  create  sitaatimia  in  whidi  some  individnak  at  gronpa  are 
prepared  to  take  the  revdtitionaiy  action  whidi  seems  naossmry  to 
achieve  sima  porsaant  to  thdr  interests. 

THE  INDIVIDUAL  AND  SOCIITT 

CdombisDS  do  not  unite  for  something;  they  imita  against 
sgsinst  snother  gronp,  anothar  leader,  another  athie.  A  political 
creed,  a  grcrap  projgrsm  «r  an  imfdidtlj  stated  gronp  aqiirBtioB 
is  fomnlated  to  asrva  the  tsotical  needs  of  the  gronp^  strngi^ 
Ckonps  resUily  dumge  thmr  prognuns,  and,  aqpsdally  in  politita, 
dramatic  shifts  of  position,  slways  in  rssponss  to  the  needs  of  the 
moment  sod  the  sctions  of  other  gronps,  ar»  oommon^Uoe.  The 
only  constant  is  the  svenion  to  other  gronpa.  This  in  itmlf  may  be 
the  mo^  important  force  holding  the  group  together. 

The  reconciliation  of  competing  groups  is  vary  diftenlL  Salvadcir 
de  Madariaga  writM  of  the  toidcncy  in  Latin  America  to  'Sridm 
gape  instead  of  bridging  them  over,  and  to  tn^n  s  split  into  s 
ditch,  s  ditch  into  s  golf.”  Gronp  ethics  based  on  hostility  and 
compet:ti<m  do  not  lend  themaelvas  to  peaoefnl  adjnataaants.  The 
group  suggesting  s  compromise  beecmiee  suspect  as  to  its  motives. 
Negotiations  for  s  oompromiss  become  hampered  by  taotmal  jook^* 
ing  for  advantages.  Compromises,  if  achieved,  create  not  a  unity 
of  groups  but,  St  best,  a  tactical  sUisnoe  against  others— an  sDianee 
likely  to  break  up  soon  as  the  need  for  the  alliance  is  reduced. 


The  leader  of  the  group  is  its  chief  sptAesmsn.  It  is  he  whh, 
often  wilhout  CA«sulting  even  his  closest  sasocistce,  charts  the  poli¬ 
cies  and  deteimincs  the  standards  of  his  group.  At  the  village 
level,  the  leader  may  be  a  eaeique  (political  bom,  usually  an  Indian 
or  a  mestizo  who  has  attained  leadership  of  om  or  mors  localities) . 
At  the  departmental  or  national  level,  the  leader  is  virtually  always 
a  erioUo.  Followers  judge  their  leader  by  the  power  be  wields.  A 
powerful  leader  is  expected  to  outmaaeuver  competing  groups.  Hs 
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cw  ui  hit  pow«r  to  build  up  his  own  fblbwiug  and  rawarda  hit 
•oppoitMS  at  tha  axpeoae  of  hit  oppoonta*  ftdlowara 

peraon  of  tha  laadar  ie  aspadallj  significant  His  fcnetioos 
an  mo^  broadar  than  tlfosa  of  a  leader  in  a  gronp  of  equals.  At 
tha  pinnaela  of  a  ^roup  -udiich  barriy  managee  to  keep  the  personal 
oompetitivanwn  of  its  awmbers  under  control,  he  must  orerahadow 
his  fuUowers.  His  strength  of  character  and  vigw  of  personality 
r.nmt  ovaroome  the  centrifugal  forces  within  his  group.  He  must 
counter  tha  threats  to  his  leadership  which  stem  from  the  ambi- 
dons  of  intermedials  leaden  who  may  seek  to  detach  some  of  his 
foUowen  from  him  in  order  themselves  to  rise  to  lesdership.  Hm 
leader  can  count  oa  the  support  of  the  intermediate  leacfers  only 
when  they,  in  a  given  intes^roup  clash,  identify  their  interests 
oom|[,  .etely  with  his  own  views.  foUowen  rely  on  the  strength 
of  numben;  as  members  of  a  group,  they  can  express  their  will 
which,  ss  individuals,  they  would  have  difficulty  in  imposing. 

In  each  group,  power  and  infiuence  are  always  concenirated  at 
the  top.  Cedombians  admire  the  leader  who  frankly  UMmopoliaes 
deeisiott-makiiig;  autocratic  leadership  inspim  awe  and  respect. 
Channele  of  authority  within  the  gronp  are  rigidly  eatabii^ied. 
The  rank  and  file  have  no  share  in  formulating  pt^cy.  At  the 
same  time,  the  smsoessful  leader  must  be  abk  to  make  hk  folljwen 
feel  that  they  too  could  become  involved  in  making  policy  if  they 
wanted  ta  The  successful  leader  must  be  able  to  gauge  tbe  temper 
of  his  supptnrtMS  and  must  take  their  aspirations  into  account 
Otherwise,  aome  of  his  disgruntled  followers  will  fall  away;  led  b\ 
<mo  of  his  Ueutensnts,  they  will  either  form  their  own  group  or 
join  a  competing  one. 

This  interplay  between  eaudiUo  (leader)  and  followers  often  pro* 
duces  the  stmosphers  surrounding  the  leader,  which  is  the  bssis  of 
penonaUtmo.  1^  less  sophisticated  followers  c<Hxie  to  believe  that 
he  has  great,  even  vast,  capabilitieB  which  serve  ts  sn  essential  baris 
for  his  rise  above  hie  immediate  surroundings  to  a  position  of  na¬ 
tional  importance.  In  Colombia,  as  elsewhere  in  Latin  America, 
the  premise  to  unite  all  groups,  clssses,  factions,  parties  and  re- 
gioni&  has  enormous  attraction  and  can  serve  as  the  program  of  a 
rising  dictator. 

Belated  to  penonaUtmo  in  leadership  is  the  except  of  fvero 
(jurisdictiiMial  privilege).  Historically,  in  Hispanic  tnuiition,  such 
institutitms  ss  tibe  (!7hurch,  the  army  and  certain  other  corporate 
gronpe  had  the  right  to  try  their  members  and  to  apply  their  own 
laws  to  the  exclusion  of  other  laws.  In  the  Colmcbisn  trsditi<m, 
only  the  Church  and  the  army  had  this  privilege,  and  now  only 
the  Church  retains  it  to  any  extent  Although  the  formal  sense 
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the  institution  of  the  /vero  has  nearly  oocnpletely  diM{^iaand,  Uw 
tUittsde  that  justified  it  has  sarvived;  that  k,  no  ana  fenml  law 
applies  to  all  indiTiduala,  but  wtrj  tndiiidiial  is  rafolatad  bj 
law  as  is  aooepCad  by  ths  froup  to  idudi  ha  bdoofa 
Thia  ooooept  aj^peals  to  ths  indiTuhtaliam  of  the  CofoipbiaB.  A 
sucoesaful  leader  should  be  aUe  to  gain  for  his  adhm^ts  caitain 
legal  immnnitiaa  which,  thaa|^  onwrittea  (benaiue  oontrary  to  the 
present  legal  system),  will  give  his  adherents  adrantages  osar 
inhere.  This  is  one  of  ths  rewards  which  a  foUowwr  expeots  of  his 
diief.  It  is  also  one  of  ths  fruits  of  soaoem  iHuch  evwy  hodsr 
seeks  to  pluck.  A  pQ&tkiaa  expe^  to  demonskrsts  his  abUhj 
to  shkld  hb  snpportm  from  the  rigorous  lypheataon  of  ths  laws 
and,  oonrerndj,  expects  to  OMaiiuilste  the  prooemm  of  jnstiae  in 
such  a  manner  ea  to  make  hie  ot^xNMnts  fad  the  faU  wd^  of  the 
legal  system.  Similarly,  a  it«~aon  hi^  in  ths  goranunent  serries 
seeks  to  gain  for  his  sobradiirates  certain  prerogatiras  whuh  phme 
them  in  a  clam  apart  from  ti^one  in  other  miniiCtiea,  agmesm  or 
eenriowL 


Bispact  far  AatimtHy 

The  man  in  auUMirity,  rad  to  teawr  degree  a  woama  who  lap- 
resents  him,  expects  and  is  aeoocded  obedieaee  and  latpaot  Paiants 
expect  th(9D  of  thdr  childrm.  Children  of  aD  riaaws  are  taaghi 
to  reqiect  their  eldoa,  parents,  petaous  of  hight^  soeisl  statas  and 
the  clorgy.  The  fatbor  eqieeUl^  is  respected  if  not  feared.  Amosig 
all  classes,  re^MCt  for  authority  is  carried  orer  into  sdulthooA 

Children  are  taught  not  to  use  the  fiuniliar  form,  to,  with  theb 
parents  and  eldma.  Eren  adults  foequmtly  addraas  their  suikira 
in  age  or  status  with  such  reqieetful  terms  ss  w  mtrcti  (your 
grace)  or  potoonosto  (littlt  bom).  Junion  in  stetos  are  axpeotad  to 
reflect  their  reqiect  for  mniore  in  their  tone  of  toms,  thsibr  fodal 
expreesion  and  their  demeanor.  In  particular,  peamnts  show  ax- 
tenal  marks  of  respect  wher  eddrasnng  snperiota  whom  they 
reoognim  or  ontstders  to  thdr  Tillage  whom  they  hara  reason  to  be- 
liero  are  supmior  to  them  in  statue.  Th^  stand  bafoca  sm^  a  per¬ 
son  hat  in  hand  and  dMom  their  words  earefnlly. 

WORK  AND  LBISURB 

In  the  TMW  of  soaoe  Colombians,  willingnem  to  wock  bard  is  a 
desirable  trait.  This  attitude  is  a  suniTal  of  the  traditione  of  the 
coktnial  period,  in  which  a  continent  ww  subdued  throa|h  oourage, 
daring  and  exertion,  and  relbcts  the  diflcolt  physical  setting  in 
which  a  large  part  of  the  population  still  Utss.  At  the  same  tisae, 
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elsM  iHHariom  oolor  th«M  riewt  and  create  significant  ▼ariadoita 
in  the  base  atdtade  toward  work,  toward  what  work  is  to  be  done 
by  whom  and  toward  hganna. 

The  peaaunt  empbasime  the  virtuea  of  hum  work.  Peasant  par¬ 
ents  earty  transmit  to  their  children  an  agricaharal  tradition^ 
taa^ng  them  the  ddlls  of  hinning  and  streanng  the  imp(»lanoe 
of  the  tasks  amociated  with  the  agncuRural  processes.  Peasant  life 
is  austere;  peasants  expect  little  leisure.  Such  letsore  as  exists  is 
eonneoted  mainly  with  retigious  days  of  rest  and  religious  feasts. 
4t  them  timesy  the  peasants  relwre  their  vmsitms  in  a  frenzy  of 
merrymakittg. 

rbe  urban  loaar  clam  is  often  underemployed  and  unemployed. 
LittI  is  known  of  urban  lower-class  attitudes,  bat  they  probably 
parallel  peasant  attitudes.  A  shortage  of  jobs  in  the  cities  may 
tmd  to  make  work  attractire,  and  enforced  idlenees  debases  leisTiie 
for  many  penons.  Moreover,  their  poverty  often  excludes  them  for 
such  valued  aedvitim  as  attendance  at  bull-fights  and  sports  evmts. 

For  the  peasant  and  for  the  urban  lower-class  person,  the  range 
of  employment  available  is  limited.  Geography  and  social  tradi¬ 
tion  restrict  them  to  agricultural  work  on  the  one  hand  or  to 
menial  joba  an  the  other.  The  urban  middle  dam  enjoys  much 
greater  chdoe  in  occupaticms,  for,  as  the  eccmomy  expands,  the 
occupational  choicee  available  to  them  increase. 

Tte  middle-clam  pen«i  usually  has  omunderable  ambition  to 
ImiMove  himself  by  hard  work  and  to  acquire  the  educati(m  that 
will  enable  him  to  qualify  for  a  better  job.  He  worics  hard  to 
attain  the  aodal  benefits  linked  to  a  better  job  and  also  to  main¬ 
tain  OT  even  improve  his  standard  of  living  in  the  face  of  rising 
pricea.  But  he  rejects  manual  labor  as  unsuited  to  hi-y  social  status. 
He  increasingly  patterns  bis  leisure  activities  on  thorn  of  the  upper 
claaa  In  his  leisure  activities,  he — much  more  often  than  his  social 
iiiferior»— is  a  qiectator  rather  than  a  participant.  He  can  afford 
to  go  to  public  spectacles,  whereas  members  of  the  lower  class  must 
entertain  themaelvm  or  find  consolation  in  intoxicants  or  narcotics. 

The  oocupatioral  range  of  the  upper  clase  is  comparatively  nur- 
row.  It  is  restricted  to  administrative  and  managerial  functicms 
in  gove;mnent,  commerce  and  industry  and  to  the  learned  profee- 
sicms.  Upper-class  Colombians  enjoy  being  involved  in  many  things 
and  paiticipate  readily,  even  without  remuneration,  in  civic  groups 
or  in  government -spcmeored  public  committees  or  commissions.  The 
range  of  these  individual  activities  is  such  that  the  dividing  line 
between  the  private  and  the  public  activi  irs  of  an  individual  is 
often  blurred. 
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The  ai^or-dMi  **eomi^eto  nun”  nuj  run  a  bmiin— ;  sof^wri  and 
help  direct  a  favorite  religiooe  or  secular  charity,  servioe  in  acme 
e^eetire  <^lke,  pnUi^  books  or  ardelee  of  a  pcdemieal,  coltnral  or 
seientifie  nature,  patronise  the  arts,  foster  some  communal  project 
and  ddi^t  in  beinf  a  pillar  of  hi|^  society  of  his  commanity, 
throwing  lavish  parties  or  hosting  gatherings  scintillating  wiA 
intfJkctual  omiTeraation.  He  may  use  his  bunness  ofioe  to  trswnsrt 
the  busineos  of  other  affiHatitms  or  may  use  hu  home,  his  estate  in 
the  ootmiry  or  his  club  to  transact  important  public  or  {Mivata 
ImsinesB. 

For  the  upper  class,  there  is  no  clesr  dirisioD  between  work  sad 
perKHul  sctivities.  Both  swwe  to  sasert  ocw%  status.  The  nj^par- 
class  man  may  go  to  s  oooomt  or  to  s  theater  prwentation  or  sm 
to  the  tmll'fij^ts  in  part  for  the  enjoyment,  in  part  beeaasa  he 
▼nahes  to  suf^rt  the  project  and  in  part  becauaa  it  is  iaopoctaat 
for  him  to  see  others  and  be  seen  there.  Whether  at  at  pub¬ 
lic  aetivitua,  or  at  leisure  acdvities,  he  always  imMes  himaalf  in 
omnpetition  with  his  equals.  He  must  outdo  them  in  degree  and 
kind  and  thua  attain  eminenoa  over  them. 

Upper-class  privilege  maksa  for  great  emfdusiB  on  Iskmie,  vdiich 
is,  in  the  Hispanic  tradition,  often  given  ovw  largely  to  hospitality 
and  polite  social  disooune,  two  hallr'irtcs  of  cultivatioia.  Within 
the  upper-class  value  system,  Antioquiaas  have  a  special  place. 
They  are  deemed  to  excel  all  others  ii.  (XHumeroe  and  are  paiticnlaiiy 
esteemed  for  this  talent.  At  tiie  same  time,  their  saocess  has  come 
to  be  explained  by  the  supposition  that  they  are  not  as  purely  erioUo 
as  the  rest  of  the  upper  class. 

All  classes  have  a  keen  sense  of  the  work  division  between  men 
and  women.  In  peasant  cemununitiea,  the  man  does  the  outdoor 
work.  Women  may  be  assigned  certain  farming  tasks,  but  their 
main  task  to  manage  the  home.  In  the  cities,  lower-clsm  wmnsn 
often  bxome  domestics.  Prostitutes  are  also  recruited  from  the 
lower  class.  Middle-class  women  increasingly  work  in  runmerdal 
or  white-collar  occupations  in  which  they  do  not  supervise  men, 
except  those  doing  obviously  menial  tasks.  Upper-class  wmnen,  as  a 
rule,  do  not  work  for  money,  although  in  addition  to  responsibilities 
within  the  home,  they  may  be  lavish  in  giving  time  and  energy  to 
public  or  charitable  projects.  Howevfir,  some  younger  women  of 
the  upper  class  now  are  active  in  the  professions.  Moreover,  sinoe 
women  achieved  political  equality  with  men  following  the  1957 
plebescite,  some  women  serve  in  Congress  and  in  departmental  and 
municipal  bodies  (see  ch.  21,  Political  Dynamics).  Their  presence 
there  is  still  a  novelty,  but  there  appeals  to  be  little  prejudice 
against  their  serving  in  formal  pocitions  of  leadership. 
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CHAPTERS 

ARTISnC  AM)  INTEXUBCIUAL  EXPRESSION 


TIm  cootrMi  mA  oi'tiitnikdicdaB  that  characteriaa  TOrtULnj  ertrj 
facet  of  Coloiiibiaa  life  m«  inevitablj  lefleeted  in  the  ooniUTyVi 
artude  and  inteUectnal  expreeaxon.  Its  diTerae  maniifoetatiau  are 
conditioned  the  ethnic  conf^oatimti  of  Spenidli,  Indian  and 
by  yawning  gipe  between  the  aoctai  and  economic  levttb  of 
the  people  and  eren  by  nuriad  fBogra]rfkicai  diflbneMsea. 

A  faednation  with  ideu  and  a  kra  of  pokmim  pfwrai!  aaoog 
the  influential  npper  daee  and  growing  vdddle  ela^  whidi  huTe 
given  the  coontiy  ita  r^tatioo  aa  a  nation  of  humanietn  Tbeaa 
people  an  eraditCy  imbued  with  cTaeeical  ideale,  often  edncaied 
abtxiad  and  widely  traveled.  Af^weciatiGn  of,  and  partkipation  in, 
the  fine  arte  an  confined  to  ^  oonnopolitany  hi|^  artionlale 
minority  with  Ha  many  poets  and  phikoiqphen.  Moat  atateaiiien 
have  won  neognition  for  their  literary  iwoweae,  and  acholardiip  ia 
cloeely  identified  with  politics. 

At  the  ;:<liar  end  of  the  scale,  nearly  half  the  population  is 
illiterata,  and  many  people  live  in  tribal  isriation.  Their  chief  forms 
of  cultoral  expresnon  an  remnants  of  folk  art  baaed  on  tradition, 
superetition  and  life  in  their  workaday  wrwid. 

The  Utarate  Colaoibian  takas  q>e^  pride  in  preserving  the 
purity  of  the  Spanish  language.  Golombiaa  phildogiaCa,  lad  by 
the  philologiat  Snfine  Joaf  Cuervo  and  the  grammarian  Ifignal 
Antonio  Ouo,  diatingniahod  thamaalvea  pmtieularly  at  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  oentuxy.  The  aMdscrn  Caro  y  Cuervo  Inatitata  per¬ 
petuates  their  eeieotifie  study  of  the  Spanidr  Imignage  and  ia  also 
dedieatsd  to  Odombisa  hktoiy  and  Hteidare.  The  C^kefiaan 
Aoadcmy  of  Letters,  like  the  Snsakh  Boyal  Academy,  it  reqMotad 
through^  the  Spaniah-apeaking  worid. 

Apparently  many  Ctdombians  agiea  with  tha  opinion  of  the  edu« 
oator  Augnadn  Nieto  Caballero  that  the  country  needs  fewer  golden* 
tongned  orators  and  more  ailant  woikera.  The  mmantieiam  of  dm 
nineteenth  emtory  and  tha  first  decades  of  the  twentieth  has  givsn 
way  to  a  now  reriinn,  emphasising  social  oonsciouanem  and  a  amd* 
emiaed  nstionaHsm.  Tha  writer  and  historian  G«rmfin  Areiniagsa, 


for  ine^oe,  who  has  published  widely  both  inside  and  outside  his 
country,  is  chiefiy  absorbed  with  the  popular  culture — the  XCspanic 
folk  heritage  and  native  Indian  and  African  contributions. 

As  the  country  industrialises,  there  is  a  turning  away  from  the 
humanities  and  a  growing  interest  in  science.  The  younger  genera¬ 
tion  seems  less  aware  of  its  Spanish  traditions  and  more  closely 
oriented  to  Anglo-Saxon  culture.  In  line  with  this  trend,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  the  Andes  (founded  1949)  has  encouraged  students  to  take 
specialized  training  in  United  States  universities  during  their  last 
li-wo  years  of  study. 

HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

Colombian  artistic  expreerion  falls  into  three  distinct  periods — 
pre-Hispanic,  colonial  and  republican.  The  break  between  the  first 
two  periods  was  abrupt,  whereas  the  cultural  transiticm  from  the 
colonial  period  to  independence  was  gradual. 

When  the  Spaniards  arrived,  they  destroyed  whatever  artistic  ex¬ 
pression  they  found  among  the  Indians  and  imptHted  their  own 
from  Spain.  Their  disdain  for  primitive  art  is  apparent  in  colonial 
paintings  and  religions  sculpture,  although  certain  indigenous  in¬ 
fluences  appeared;  for  example,  scune  churches  of  European  design 
were  decorated  with  native  motifs  by  Indian  artisans.  On  the 
whole,  artistic  output  rias  low  and  often  consisted  of  a  mediocre 
adaptation  of  Iberia^t  art. 

With  the  independence  movement,  Colmnbians  turned  their  backs 
on  Spain  in  a  reaction  against  the  Crown.  But  in  their  hostility 
toward  Spain,  they  borrowed  heavily  from  France  and  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Not  until  the  turn  of  the  last  century  did  Colombians  begin 
to  rediscover  and  reappraise  the  indigenous  element  in  their  customs 
and  cultural  inheritance.  Timorous  appreciation  of  Indian  monu¬ 
ments  and  colonial  psintings  turned  subsequently  to  admiratiun  and 
eventually  to  pride.  Contemporary  Colombians  boast  of  the  prehis¬ 
toric  mt^liths  of  San  Agustin,  claim  as  their  own  the  Spanish 
colonial  Chapel  of  the  Rosary  in  Tnnja  and  u«ke  equal  pride  in  the 
moderc  Bank  of  Bi^^oti.  Contemporary  artists  are  working  experi¬ 
mentally  to  fuse  the  three  historical  influences  to  produce  a  new  and 
authentically  Colombian  form. 

The  legend  of  £1  Dorado,  the  chieftain  of  a  region  of  great  wealth 
who  was  covered  with  gold  dust  when  making  aacrificee  to  the  gods, 
lies  at  the  core  of  much  of  Colombia’s  cultural  inheritance.  Tales 
of  The  Gilded  One  led  gold-hungry  Spaniards  to  explore  the  coun¬ 
try  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  far  from  South  American 
shores,  inspired  writers  like  Milton  and  Voltaire.  The  country’s 
rich  archaeological  heritage  now  attests  that  preconqucst  goldwork 


WM  no  mere  myth.  ThoinBiMb  of  hendwrooi^t  gold  meeteirpieoee, 
competing  of  body  omtinenta,  oeremooiel  rases  and  bnman  and  ani¬ 
mal  figures,  hare  beat  collected  throo^koat  the  national  territory, 
fasliioned  by  indigenous  peoples,  of  wh<nn  the  Quimbayas  and  tte 
Muiscas  (CUbcbas)  were  the  most  adranced.  The  objects  rqkresent 
sc^histicated  techniques,  stylistically  similar  to,  and  presomaUy 
contemporary  with,  ^e  Charin  Peri^  in  the  Peruvian  Andes  about 
AJ).  300.  As  yet,  however,  the  exact  time  cr  place  of  origin  of 
goldworking  has  not  been  established  for  Colombia  or  even  for  South 
America  as  a  whole.  It  is  only  known  that  gold  was  the  first  metal 
to  be  wolfed. 

Apart  from  the  indigenous  goldwork,  which  ccmstitutes  perh^ 
the  most  original  contribution  to  Colombian  culture,  the  Spanidt 
heritage  focuses  on  language  and  letters.  Cokanbian  literary  tradi- 
timis  are  rooted  in  the  Cmiquest.  Unlike  most  Spanidi  conquista- 
dors,  the  conqueror  and  colonizer  of  New  Qranada,  Gonzalo  Jimfoes 
de  Quesada,  was  a  scholar  as  well  as  an  adventurer,  whose  deeerip- 
tive  writings  and  historical  woiks  wme  the  first  major  eontributkai 
to  naticmal  literature.  Colombian  independence  leadm — Simdn  B<di- 
var,  Camilo  Torrea,  Antonio  Narino,  Frandaoo  de  Paula  Santander 
— were  also  gifted  literary  figures  and  ardent  stodmiui  of  the  Emof- 
elopedia^  the  French  Bevolution  and  the  United  Statea  ind^pandaMa 
movement.  Since  the  birth  of  the  Bepublic,  literature  baa  flowesed 
in  lyric  poetry,  coatmnbrUta  prose  (portrayal  of  everyday  life  and 
custmna),  the  eesay  and  criticion. 

The  country’s  major  contributions  to  Spanish  literature  lie  m  the 
field  of  poetry  and  the  novel.  Cklmnbian  interest  in  poetry  dates 
bac.*'  to  the  Sj^mish  soldier  and  priest  Juan  de  Caatellanoa  who 
detailed  the  history-making  adventures  of  the  Conquest  in  thousands 
of  stanzas.  At  the  turn  of  the  last  cmitury  Colmnbian  writers  draw 
Oil  the  beet  of  many  cultures  to  produce  a  new,  Spanish  AmeritiRn 
expression  in  literature.  Aware  that  it  was  a  departure  from  tradi¬ 
tional  imitation,  they  labeled  it  modernism.  Colombia’s  two  uuc- 
standing  poets — Jose  Asunci6n  Silva  and  Chiillermo-Lera  Valoieiai — 
belonged  to  this  movement. 

Colomhir  18  at  least  partly  re^nsibls  for  the  fact  that  the  novel 
is  con?  iered  Spanish  America’s  most  significant  contributico  to 
world  i2.cra^ure.  It  is  valued  not  only  for  its  intrinsic  merit  but 
for  its  documentary  importance.  The  country  is  responsible  for 
several  top-ranking  novels  that  are  unsurpstse']  for  their  origiiudity 
aiid  style;  for  example,  the  nineteenth-century  romance,  Marfa,  re* 
put«dly  the  most  widely  read  of  any  Latin  American  novel,  and 
the  realci.c  La  Vordgine  (The  Vortex),  a  powerful  novel  of  the 
land. 
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’niroaghottt  ColombU  the  BomM  Ceth^k;  Chorth  hsat  played  a 
major  role  in  ahafniiig  modem  life  vdd  thooght.  With  ^  oolonmn 
came  l>caiunk»ny  AcguftmiaBt  Frandaeaa  and  Jerait  mmnciiariea, 
distingoiahed  for  their  kamiz^,  who  loonded  the  first  achoola  and 
ttairenotias  in  their  oonventa.  By  1540,  only  ^  years  aftmr  the 
foondinf  of  Santa  ¥l  de  Bogota  the  Dnn^icas  Soninary  at  Pope- 
yin  was  teaching  thedogy,  the  arts  and  the  hnmanitks.  The  oanters 
of  learning  in  dm  mpit^  were  the  ool^ee  of  Sento  Toanis  and  El 
Boeario,  founded  by  the  Dommicen  fi^hera.  In  1905  the  Jes&it 
edioo}  of  Sen  Bartdomi  was  estaMkhed,  followed  in  1022  by  the 
Jesclt  Jawmsna  Unirersity.  of  tibeee  schools  soirire  today. 

For  nearly  two  centnrka,  while  a  j^kme  Spain  forbade  the  oo!<my 
to  import  books,  the  rnknonariM  carried  the  torch  of  kaming  and, 
in  1737,  introduced  the  first  printing  press.  The  scimtific  institute 
kmmn  ee  the  Botanical  Exp^tkm  was  founded  in  178S  by  Arch- 
Axxtmuo  (kbalkro  y  Gongtwa  sor^  after  he  became  Viceroy 
of  New  Oranada  and  waa  headed  1^  the  Spanish  scientist  Joeili 
Ct^krtino  Mutk.  Authcdsed  by  the  Spanish  Crown,  its  purpose 
waa  to  study  the  plants  of  ncrthem  South  America,  to  record  astm- 
nomittl,  physical  and  geogrmphica!  obserratioics,  and  to  draw  maps 
of  newly  explored  regimm 

In  a  more  subtk  menner  religion  has  molded  popular  eoltore. 
Erer  since  colonial  days,  for  example,  people  from  Ecuador,  Vene- 
roela,  and  neighboring  pnmncee  in  Gdcanbia  hare  mu^ie  pilgrimages 
to  the  shrine  of  Cbiquinquiid  to  riew  the  image  of  the  Virgin.  The 
town  markatpleoe  has  become  a  baaaar  for  eastern  Colombia,  and 
a  pottery  industry  hat  ^>nuig  up  in  nearby  Raquiri  to  supply  son- 
▼enirs  for  people  <m  pilgrimage.  The  bazaar  offers  small  pottery 
horses  with  riders  that  are  cano^uros  of  the  Indian  potters’  land¬ 
lords  and  OTersens  on  the  hacie*'daa,  figurines  of  tagna  (the  ivory 
nut),  horsehair  baskets,  painted  celabashee  for  okicha  (an  btoxi- 
eating  drink)  and  worm  wool  ponchos.  Also  in  the  meric^piace  of 
Oiqainquiri,  the  ffvabma  (dance  of  the  clay  figurines)  was  bom. 
It  is  daz^  by  farm  couples  throughout  the  country,  always  accom 
panied  by  the  HpU^  a  unkpiely  Colombian  adai^tion  of  the  guitar. 

Quite  differaut  is  the  sensual  evmbia  folk  dance  of  the  Caribbean 
area,  which  originated  <m  the  coast  and  is  dearly  an  African  throw¬ 
back.  The  dasoon  gyrate  wildly  carrying  a  bundle  of  burning 
candles  as  a  torch. 

Meet  Colombian  fiestas  are  religioas  events— such  as  Holy  Week 
in  Popaykn  or  Quniral  in  BarranquilUt.  But  often  the  mixture 
of  pagan  with  Christian  elements  obscures  the  exact  origin. 
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ColoiabU  has  200  pottM  for  evoiy  100  inhabitants,  socordin^  to  s 
local  jatt.  The  poets  are  often  also  proas  writars,  philoaophara,  hit* 
torians  and  aotnetimss  ptditidans.  The  humaniat  Baldomero  Saain 
Cano  is  an  example  of  the  otHnbinatioo  of  scholarly  and  literary 
porsmits.  Sanin  Cano,  who  died  in  1952,  was  oonakierad  the  ideal 
of  Latin  American  vriurs  of  fiction.  Yet,  he  wac  also  a  jonnalkt, 
aaaayifll,  inter(,r:  of  sociolc^  Uid  hiaUwy,  hterary  and  art  eritie, 
and  itndent  of  mathMnatks  and  philaeojdiy 

It  »  difficult  to  aeparate  Coitnobian  writing  that  has  andarad 
pnrelj  because  of  it«  literary  quality  from  the  litHratere  of  ideas 
which  has  been  ao  iafioeatial  in  shaping  the  national  afe.  Certain 
lit«ary  trends  are,  howerer,  apparmt  in  the  aotion’e  intelleetiMd 
mitput,  and  Colmnbia  has  made  natew<Hthy  ’^tributions  to  Spaaiah 
AuMri^nm  letters  ae  a  whole — chiefiy  in  poetry,  the  novel,  and  tha 
eamy. 

Coloinbians  generally  hold  that  their  niUkmal  literature  waa 
founded  by  Jimenez  de  Queeada  wh«s  he  explored  and  settled  New 
Graneda.  A  lawyer  and  avid  reader  as  well  as  a  conquistador,  ha 
was  one  of  the  group  of  Spani^  addien  and  {Mrieata  who  introdnoad 
tlw  chKmkle  into  the  New  World. 

One  of  the  foremost  Colombian  chrcmklert,  Juan  Rodrigues  FraOa, 
fought  the  Indiana  for  yean  before  settling  down  ee  a  farmer  usar 
Bogota.  In  hie  old  ege  he  wrote  a  picareaque  account  of  tha  con¬ 
quest  and  settlement  of  New  Qramada  entitled  El  Carf^ero  (The 
Butcher)  or  Congtdtta  y  DetcubrimietUo  dd  Nuevo  Berne  de  Oru- 
nada  (Ccniquest  end  Discovery  of  Tlw  New  Kingdom  of  Granada). 
His  firsthand  account  of  evuits  in  the  colony  reveois  goasipy  details 
about  the  private  lives  of  the  people.  True  to  pkmreaqne  tradition, 
El  C<smero  is  replete  with  moralizing.  More  objective  was  hia  da- 
scription  of  the  ceremony  of  the  Chibchas  that  gave  rise  to  the 
legend  of  El  Dorado.  His  source,  he  said,  wee  the  nephew  of  the 
chief  of  Guatavita  who  was  in  power  when  the  oonqnercnv  Mrrived. 

Another  endurini?  literary  genre  bom  on  the  conquest  was  the 
heroic  epic  about  the  deeds  of  conqueror  and  omquered.  Juan  de 
Castellanos*  vigorous  and  monumental  work  (published  in  1589), 
ElegicfS  de  Varonea  Ilvetrea  de  Induu  (Elegise  of  Hlostrious  Men 
of  the  Indiee),  dealing  with  the  battles  against  ths  Axmucanian 
Indians  in  Chile,  is  considered  the  most  important  epic  pruee  in 
Spanish  American  literature. 

During  the  seventeenth-century  baroque  period  in  Spanish  Amer¬ 
ica,  as  if  in  reaction  to  the  rigors  of  the  conquest,  exaggerated 
manners  and  florid  writing  became  the  order  of  the  day.  The  centers 
of  colonial  culture  during  that  period  ’.vere  the  two  Viceregal  ca,,!- 
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tob  of  Mexico  end  Lime.  Bat  in  New  Grenede,  ee  eleewheie  in  the 
ookmieoy  Qoaforian  iloariehed.  This  Uimr;  mode  deveJ<q)ed  et 
the  clooe  of  the  Oolden  in  Spain  end  wes  cherecterixed  by  en 
elehorete,  ertifidel  s^le  in  the  manner  of  the  brilliant  Spenierd 
Lois  de  Gdnfore  j  Argote — the  ^Prince  of  Derknees,”  es  he  was 
known  for  his  ebstense  phresinf . 

TIm  eighteenth  oentory  continued  the  sterile  hiatus  in  literature, 
reflecting  the  decadence  of  life  end  letters  in  Spain.  Since  the  cneXU 
end  the  Indian  were  second-class  citisens  of  colonial  society,  authen¬ 
tic  Spanish  American  influence  was  missing.  'Hie  clergy,  the  army, 
and  the  rich  landowners  formed  the  elite.  As  before,  Spain  was  t^ 
model  for  this  aristocracy.  Lifeless  religious  poetry  was  composed, 
and  the  prose  represented  sn  attempt  to  flee  from  reality. 

Then  in  1794  Antnoio  Narino  translated  TAs  RigKU  of  Mcm^  and 
the  ind^Mmdeooe  movement  got  under  way.  Boueeean’s  influence 
on  the  freedom  flghtsrs  was  everywhere  evident,  molding  their 
thought  and  their  literary  expression.  Thfe  writings  of  the  Liberator 
Sim6n  Bolivar,  one  critic  has  pointed  out,  read  like  a  translatioo  of 
Bouasean,  for  Bolivar  ‘^wos  reared  according  to  (Rousseau’s)  pre¬ 
cepts,  and  became  a  moet  genuine  representative  of  the  romantic 
school  in  love,  language,  and  in  the  quest  of  liberty.” 

During  this  period  tertuluu  (literary  salons  where  the  potriote 
discussed  forbidden  books  sr-u^led  into  the  colony)  sprang  up  on 
all  oidet.  In  litwoture,  desf  ite  the  struggle  of  the  classicist  to  pre- 
TOit  it,  a  romantic  upheaval  followed.  Just  os  independence  sev¬ 
ered  politirol  tics  with  Spain,  so  romanticism  freed  literature  from 
peninsular  models. 

The  Colombian  novel  Maria  (18fl7),  on  idyll  by  Jorge  Isaacs,  is 
conceded  to  be  the  masterpiece  of  the  rmnontic  school.  Set  in  the 
beautiful  Cauca  Valley  where  the  author  was  born,  it  deals  with  the 
love  of  Ephraim  for  his  orphaned  and  epileptic  cousin  Marfa,  which 
is  cut  short  by  her  death.  While  the  novel  hM  been  criticized  for 
its  exaggerate  sentimentality,  it  nevertheless  faithfully  describee 
the  lurii  landscape  os  well  as  such  local  color  as  the  servants’  wed¬ 
ding  and  the  country  dance.  Isaacs  had  many  imitators,  but  none 
could  match  his  sensitive  treatment  of  the  romantic  theme  of  love 
and  death. 

Scores  of  romantic  poets  flourished  during  the  nineteenth  century, 
turning  out  intense  woi^  dealing  with  love,  patriotism,  nature  and 
religion.  Among  the  major  literary  figures  wss  the  religious  poet 
Jos#  Eusebio  Caro,  who  has  been  called  the  “Puritan  of  South 
American  literature.”  Unique  in  his  emphasis  on  character,  he  ex¬ 
pressed  his  spiritual  exaltation  in  varied  meter.  The  rSpanish  critic 
Men#ndez  y  Pelayo  remarked  that  Caro  felt  things  so  deeply  that 


hk  Mill  *SrM  •  rdcaao  which  in  a  kkort  time  wee  bound  to  oounme 
him." 

By  contnety  Julio  Arbolede  weg  one  of  the  Colombian  poets 
spent  time  in  prison  end  in  exile  for  his  political  writing  in  the 
cease  of  the  Librnele.  In  bk  embitious,  unfinkhed  modm  epk, 
Gonxelo  de  Oy^  <kelr  with  e  legend  of  the  pwiod  of  the  Om- 
quest,  he  describes  the  b^ty  of  the  Ceuce  Vidl^  Isadseepe  end 
hk  horns  town — ^‘^thst  £d«i  green  end  aniling,  the  illuatnoas 
Pt^yin.” 

Retiwl  Pombo  represented  the  philaec|diic  tendency  in  ronuusti- 
ckm,  while  Diego  Fellon,  especielly  in  hk  eokbreted  poon  ‘‘A  Le 
l4me”  (To  the  Moon),  represented  the  more  lyricel  {dmae  of  romen* 
ticinn. 

S(Hne  of  the  beet  deseriptiTe  poetry  eppeered  in  **Solwe  el  Cvltieo 
del  Meix  en  Antioquie”  (On  the  Cu^tiTetioa  of  Cora  in  Antioqnie), 
by  Gregorio  Gutierres  Gonziles,  a  iyricel  portrayal  of  the  labor 
inToived  in  planting  corn.  Another  of  hk  works  deals  with  the 
spectacular  Requradama  Falk  near  Bogota,  four  times  as  high  as 
Niagara,  which  has  inspired  many  a  Colombian  post. 

The  romantic  period  released  new  forces  in  litsratuxa.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Colombian  poeta  were  mfloMkoed 
by  French  poetry.  Searching  for  new  themes  and  methods,  they  ako 
learned  from  Walt  Whitman,  from  Poe.  and  from  the  Spanirii  post 
Out  of  thk  cosmc^litan  study  the  poets  produced  a  poetry  new  in 
both  form  and  subject  matter  called  modernism,  whidi  some  con¬ 
sider  Spanish  America’s  first  original  contribution  to  world  litera¬ 
ture.  All  contemporary  Spanish  poetry  k  indited  to  it.  A  tor¬ 
mented  Colombian,  Jose  Asuncido  Silva  (18$5-96),  was  a  forerunner 
who  exerted  wide  inflaence  on  kter  modernist  poets.  Whik  other 
Bogota  pools  were  writing  conventional  ll-syllable-line  sminets,  Silva 
was  using  free  verse. 

Silva  turned  away  from  the  old  writers  of  Spain  and  toward  the 
decadent  laoderns — Poe,  D’Annunzio,  Baudekire.  Hk  entire  life 
consisted  of  a  series  of  frustratiems;  at  age  31  he  ended  it  with  a 
bullet,  but  not  before  his  melancholy  versee  had  given  Colombian 
poetry  a  new  lyric  quality.  Silva’s  love  poem  “Nocturno  III”  (Third 
Nocturne)  is  .}>ie  of  the  moet  famous  in  the  Spanish  language. 

A  full-fledged  modernist  was  the  aristocratic  poet  Ouillermo-Leon 
Valencia,  known  proudly  as  “El  Maestro"  in  ills  native  Popayin. 
A  disciple  of  Silva’s,  Valencia,  too,  felt  that  the  poet  must  escape 
from  the  world.  He  was  a  highly  cultured  man  who  worshipped 
beauty,  and  his  stanzas  are  filled  with  imagery.  With  him,  perfec¬ 
tion  of  form  became  a  cult.  Avidly  he  studied  foreign  poets;  hk 


Bitm  (1^)  eootained  tnusaUtioDs  of  Italian,  Portngnesa,  and 
Frmdi  poetry,  and  his  tranalatkos  of  Chinese  postiy  appeared  in 
the  rulame  Cataijf  in  1028. 

F<dloirinf  sneh  cseapiMs  as  Silra  and  Valencia  cams  other  modem- 
ista  who  tniKied  their  attention  to  local  history,  landscape  and  people. 
The  eiasrginf  iniddi^lsas  crioUo  end  msMtiao  write'^  searched  for 
sobjset  matter  among  the  lower  class.  The  noreliat  Tinnis  Carras- 
qsilla,  who  wrote  an  anthentic  pktnre  of  the  common  people  in  the 
pioTinoe  of  Antioqnia,  was  one  of  the  more  talented  of  the  realistic 
writers.  Both  wit  and  skill  went  into  Simon  Magu$,  written  to 
entertain  some  literary  friends.  One  of  them,  onknown  to  Carrae* 
qnilla,  had  it  pabliabsd,  thus  launching  him  on  a  career  as  an  out¬ 
standing  regional  novelist.  In  his  mssterpiece.  La  Marqaua  de 
Tolomi>6  (The  Marchioness  of  Tolombo),  ss  in  his  first  boedt,  he 
deals  with  the  maintain  folk  of  Antioqaia— a  region  noted  for  its 
hardheaded  buainsssmwn  and  practical  approach  to  life. 

In  1957  the  Caro  y  Cnerro  Institute  in  Bogoti  published  a  volume 
on  the  evolutimi  of  the  novel  in  Colombia  which  included  a  biblit^- 
raphy  listing  747  titles,  of  which  262  were  published  in  the  previous 
27  years.  One  critic,  in  emphasizing  that  Colombia  is  a  nati(«  of 
many  novels  but  few  novelists,  sttributes  it  pertly  to  the  lack  of 
profeesumal  writers  in  the  country.  He  points  out  that  those  who 
do  not  write  for  a  living  have  no  time  for  the  mature  reflectitm  and 
kmg  hours  of  work  required  by  this  literary  form. 

In  addition  to  iforto,  a  second  Colombian  novel,  La  Voragvne. 
has  won  wide  acclaim  beyond  the  country’s  borders.  Publisbad  in 
1924,  it  is  <me  of  the  so-called  **novels  of  the  selva”  that  have  ap¬ 
peared  throughout  twentieth-century  Latin  America.  The  author, 
Jose  Eustacio  Rivera,  was  a  poet,  lawyer  and  civic  figure  who  ac¬ 
quired  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  jungle  as  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mission  sent  to  trace  the  Venezuelan-Col(»nbian  boundary.  He  lived 
for  a  while  among  the  river  Indians,  got  lost  in  the  selva  and  suf¬ 
fered  the  torments  of  insects  and  fever.  Iai  Vordgimt  reveals  the 
exploitation  of  the  rubber  workers,  driven  by  desperation  to  attempt 
escape  or  commit  suicide  by  arinking  the  thick  latex  from  the  rub¬ 
ber  trees.  Kis  vivid  descriptions,  in  this  brutal  but  powerful  tale, 
of  the  degradation  of  human  beings  dominated  by  the  rain  fomt 
bring  the  jungle  to  life  in  his  pages. 

During  World  War  I,  the  modernist  movement  tapered  off. 
Writers,  and  particularly  poet?,  became  more  individualistic.  The 
postwar  poet  Luis  Carlos  L6pez,  for  example,  turned  to  such  ‘^un- 
poetic”  themas  as  a  postcard  or  a  barber  and  wrote  verses  that  dis¬ 
played  a  keen  sense  of  humor.  Every  post-modernist  poei  became 
the  founder  of  his  own  school.  One  such  poet,  Germin  Pardo  Gar- 


cU,  who  hiui  be«}  livuig  in  Mexico  for  the  past  30  jears  and  Kas 
paUidwd  most  of  his  works  there,  wntes  of  an^iah,  of  mystery,  of 
the  nig^ht,  but  above  ali  of  solitude  and  deatli.  His  work  has  boe:< 
asMseed  u  among  tlw  best  in  Spani^  America. 

In  the  1930^8  a  group  of  poets,  known  as  ^Piedm  y  Cieio”  (Stone 
and  Hear^),  who  believed  that  poetry  is  an  art  purely  for  the 
initiated  r»d«r,  arose  in  Bogota  and  att^pted  to  recapture  the 
*^etemal  values’-  of  poetry.  The  foimder  of  the  group,  Eduardo 
Carranza,  believi-  4  that  poetry  represents  the  qiirit  of  the  men  of 
Spani^  America.  Among  the  followers  were  the  vanguard  Ameri- 
caniMs — foiloweni  of  the  Chilean  Pablo  Neruda—and  the  Hispani- 
cists — who  revived  Spanish  poets  ranging  froen  Gdngora  to  the 
contemporary  Juan  Kamon  Jimw^. 

PAINTING 

During  colonial  days,  works  of  art  were  usually  kaported  from 
Spain.  Eventually  the  eriollot  who  learned  to  draw  ami  handle 
color  examined  the  <»antiyside  around  them  or  turned  to  the  lucra¬ 
tive  business  of  portrait  painting.  But  this  work  was  banal  and 
unoriginal.  The  Spanierds  cm  New  World  sod  were  so  intent  cm 
proselytizing  or  exploiting  that  the  ^minters  seemed  little  smre  than 
artisans  at  the  service  of  the  Church  or  the  authorities. 

Two  notewcnhy  colonial  painters  were  the  sevmitemth-eentary 
Antonio  Acero  de  la  Cruz,  a  religioiui  painter  probably  bom  in 
Bogoti,  and  Gregorio  Visquez  Aroe  y  Cevsllos  (1^S-1711),  known 
for  his  portraits  and  religious  paintings.  Both  followed  SpanUh 
artists  in  technique  and  subje'^  matter.  Two  men  commissioned  in 
1835  to  sell  scnne  Vasquez  pictures  in  Europe  reported  that  they  were 
unable  to  find  buyers  because  the  paintings  could  not  eomj^te  with 
their  European  co«interpans.  A  Visquez  admirer,  on  the  other 
hand,  marvels  that  he  could  paint  so  well  with  neither  resources  nor 
models  and  claims  thst  his  genius  surpassed  that  of  his  ItiUian 
contemporaries.  In  any  case,  his  work  is  still  recognized  as  out¬ 
standing. 

Painting  daclined  during  the  eighteenth  centory  and  the  early 
republican  period.  However,  as  a  painter  for  the  Botanical  Expedi¬ 
tion,  Javier  Matiz  (1774-1857)  contributed  to  both  science  and  art. 
Among  the  cottumbristas  portraying  the  national  scene  was  Bamon 
Torres  M4ndez.  The  country  pcopls— their  costumee,  cxxmpations, 
and  diversions — were  his  subjects  in  a  series  of  drawings  and  water 
colors. 

To.vard  the  end  of  the  century,  Colombian  painters  took  up 
French  realism  and  impressionism.  One  of  the»,  Andrfo  d*  Santa- 
maria,  boldly  disregarded  the  conventions  prevailing  in  his  country. 
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Bnt  Col<mibi&n8  consider  him  ^the  least  Coiombisn  of  our  artists’' 
because  of  his  long  residence  in  France.  His  work,  while  throwing 
pictorial  caution  to  the  winds,  lacked  unity  and  style. 

Other  forerunners  of  the  new  generation  were  the  landscape 
painter  Pedro  Xel  Gomez;  the  indigenist  painter  and  sculptor  Luis 
Alberto  Acuna;  and  the  portraitist  Ignacio  Gomez  Jaramillo.  They 
opposed  servile,  commercial  expression,  but  they  were  scarcely  revo¬ 
lutionaries 

Contemporary  Colombian  art  revolves  around  a  small  progressive 
group  which  has  gained  renown  in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
Four  painters — Alejandro  Obregon,  Ramirez  Villamizai.  Enrique 
Grau,  and  Fernando  Botero — and  the  sculptor  Edgar  Negret  are 
credited  vith  being  the  first  to  break  away  from  the  old  subservience 
that  for  so  long  stymied  creative  imagination.  Tlteir  fresh,  imagi¬ 
native,  colorful  work  is  solidly  grounded  in  a  kitowledge  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  art. 

The  figurative  painter  Alejandro  Obregon  spearheaded  the  modem 
art  movement  in  Colombia.  His  carefully  conceived  but  apparently 
spontaneous  compositions  are  aflame  with  color — brilliant  violets, 
blues,  greens,  reds.  Both  flora  and  fauna  abound  in  his  canvasses; 
he  is  famous  for  his  cocks,  doves,  eagles  and  fish.  Obregon  is  a 
mature  painter  who  uses  an  original  approach  in  manipulating  color 
and  objects. 

The  expressionist  Ramirez  Villamizar  was  the  first  to  introduce 
abstract  art  in  Colombia  as  a  new,  original  form  of  painting.  In 
his  early  period  Ramirez  Villamizar  was  clearly  influenced  by 
Rouault.  Lacerated  Christs  and  spectral  moons  appea-^  against 
his  dense  and  chaotic  backgrounds  of  violent  color.  Later  he  turned 
to  stylized  acrobats,  bulls  and  horses.  Since  1950  clean  planes  and 
textural  variety  have  marked  his  work. 

Enrique  Grau  has  changed  from  a  well-defined  style  based  on  the 
human  figure  theme  to  work  with  triangular  and  quadrilateral  forms. 
Fernando  Boteio  began  his  artistic  career  as  a  child  prodigy.  Un¬ 
spoiled  by  this  early  success,  he  steadfastly  remains  independent, 
despite  a  storm  of  controversy  over  his  paintings. 

TTie  revolutionary  compositions  of  the  avant-garde  sculptor  Edgar 
Negret  are  referred  to  as  “magic  apparatus”  or  “magic  machines.” 
He  works  in  metal,  stone  and  plaster,  “The  Magic  Machines  do  not 
represent  machines,”  he  s-ys,  “but  the  feeling  they  inspire  in  me  as 
symbols  of  our  era,  which  I  try  to  express  as  a  human  being  and 
an  artist  through  pla.stic  elements  and  modem  materi.als.”  Apart 
from  Negret,  Colombian  sculpture  is  generally  mediocre. 

Besides  winning  the  respect  of  international  art  circles,  the  mod¬ 
em  painters  are  decisively  affecting  the  future  of  Colombian  art. 
Already  their  influence  is  apparent  in  the  rising  generation  of 
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p&mton.  One  of  the  more  m&ture  of  these  even  younger  artisu  is 
32-yeft/-oId  Dtrid  Manzur,  wim  has  had  a  one-man  show  in  the 
United  States.  Manzur  started  as  a  stage  designer  and  actor,  play¬ 
ing  the  male  lead  in  the  first  full-length  feature  film  to  be  produced 
in  Colombia.  Now  profenor  of  drawing,  cal'-!:  end  fresco  at  the 
Univenity  of  the  Andes  in  the  capital,  he  works  mostly  in  tempera 
and  oils.  A  mural  he  executed  for  the  Axlequin  Theater  in  the 
capital  is  considered  one  of  his  best  compositions. 

Two  Colombian  artists  from  the  hinterland  have  made  unusual 
contributions  to  contemporary  art.  Francisco  Tumina,  a  self-taught 
Indian  artist  from  the  community  of  Guambia,  near  Pofuiyan,  has 
turned  out  a  delightful  series  of  pencil  sketches  depicting  the  land¬ 
scape  and  legends  of  hU  people.  Alfonso  Ramirez  Fajmtio,  a  school¬ 
teacher  from  the  mountains,  caused  a  stir  in  the  capital  for  a  while 
with  his  meticulously  executed  primitive  water  colors.  Deciding 
that  his  country  needed  schoolteachers  more  than  painters,  he  van¬ 
ished  into  the  mjuntains  once  again. 

The  artist  in  Colombia  does  not  enjoy  the  prestige  of  the  writer. 
In  general,  the  attitude  of  the  public  toward  art  has  tended  to  stifle 
creative  taleut.  People  lack  information  about  modem  art  and  are 
easily  swayed  by  a  group  of  older  painters  who  scorn  the  younger 
artists  as  expatriates.  Foreign  painters  working  in  Colombia—euch 
as  the  German  Guillermo  Wiedemann  whose  portrayal  of  tht  negro 
is  outstanding — are  oft«i  in  a  better  position  to  depict  the  country 
than  are  Colombian  artiats. 

ARCHAEOLOGY 

Most  of  Colombia's  prehistoric  past  is  still  wrapped  in  mystery, 
though  local  and  foreign  scientists  have  lifted  the  veil  here  and  there. 
Scattered,  localized  prehistory  makes  it  extremely  difficult  for  scien¬ 
tists  to  establish  the  chronology  of  past  civilizations.  The  only  place 
this  has  been  done  is  on  the  Caribbean  coast  near  Cartagena.  There 
a  team  of  archaeologists  has  been  at  work  under  Austrian-bom 
Gerardo  Reichel-Dolmatoff  and  his  Colombian  wife  Alicia—perhape 
the  leading  authorities  on  Colombian  archaeology.  They  have  cetab- 
lished  the  date  of  1509  B.C.  for  the  oldest  level  of  the  so-called 
“Barlovento  culture.’'  This  is  the  earli^t  date  recorded  in  Colombia. 

ladifenovi  Goldwork 

Scientific  researchers  have  been  unable  to  classify  the  country’s 
indigenous  gold  collection  according  to  cultural  or  chronologi^ 
periods.  It  is  as  yet  poesible  only  to  relate  the  objects  stylistically 
with  large  ethnic  groups  that  occupied  definite  gec^raphical  areas 
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at  Um  time  of  the  Conquest — such  as  the  Muiscas  (Chibchaa)  of  the 
aarannae  of  Cundinamarca  and  Poyaca,  or  the  Quimbayaa  of  the 
lone  of  Quindio. 

The  first  acinitific  studies  of  indigenous  goldworic  were  made  only 
a  century  ago  by  the  Colombian  philologist  Ezequiel  Uricoechea. 
Ills  Memorij*  sobre  la$  Antiguedade»  N eogranadma*  (Reminiscences 
of  New  Grenadine  Antiquitus),  published  in  Berlin,  contained  th^ 
first  descriptions,  as  well  as  drawings  and  chemical  analysis,  of 
Chibcha  objects. 

Nearly  30  years  later  a  number  of  pieces  were  found  Ln  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Antioquia  One,  in  the  form  of  a  raft  bearing  a  chief  and 
esTen  retainers,  appeared  to  depict  the  investiture  ceremony  that 
gave  tiae  to  the  legend  of  £1  Dorado.  Liborio  2^rda  wrote  a  series 
of  articles  describing  and  illustrating  the  objects,  published  in  book 
form  in  1883  under  the  cumbersome  title  El  Dorado:  Eititdio  Hi$- 
torico,  Etno^rdfuso  y  Arqueologieo  de  lot  Chihehat^  HahUantat  de  la 
An^uma  Cundinamarca^  y  de  Algunae  Otra»  TrUnu  (£1  Dorado; 
Historic,  Ethnic,  and  Archaeological  Study  of  the  Chibchas,  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Ancient  Cundinamarca,  and  of  Scune  Other  Tribes). 

In  1892  the  government  commissioned  Vicente  Restrepo  ai^d  his 
am,  Ernesto  Restrepo  Tirado,  to  prepare  Colombia’s  archaeological 
contributions  to  the  Madrid  and  Chicago  International  Expositions. 
They  asse.  bled,  classified  and  photographed  hundreds  of  gold  objects 
from  ail  over  the  country  for  the  Madrid  Exposition  catalogue. 
Each  also  published  basic  works  on  Colombian  archaeology.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  individuals  b^^  building  collections  by  buying 
from  the  bvaqueroe — diggers  who  made  a  business  of  robbing  pre¬ 
historic  tombs. 

In  1936  the  Colombian  Government  restricted  the  export  of 
archaeological  material  and  organized  official  archaeological  serv¬ 
ices  under  the  National  Ministry  of  Education.  Three  years  later 
the  Bank  cf  the  Republic  decided  to  buy  up  indigenous  gold- 
work — not  as  a  form  of  capital  investment  but  to  establish  a  Gold 
Museum  (Museo  del  Oro)  for  the  enlightenment  and  enjoyment  of 
the  Colombian  people. 

During  the  next  15  years  the  bank  acquired  6^6  pieces-— over 
four  times  the  total  number  in  collections  throughout  the  world. 
Today  the  Gold  Museum  is  housed  in  modem  quarters  in  the  bank 
in  Bogota.  The  bank’s  cultural  center  also  includes  a  library  of 
incunabula  and  rare  fifteenth-  and  eighteenth-century  editions,  plus 
contemporary  works  on  philosophy,  history,  science  and  technical 
subjects. 

The  largest  and  most  significant  part  of  the  bank’s  gold  collec¬ 
tion,  frem  the  standpoint  of  art  and  archaeology,  came  from  burial 
grounds  uncovered  since  1939  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Calima 
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Biver  in  the  Department  of  Valle  del  Ceuca.  These  pieces  of  the 
ao-calkd  *^eliina  Style”  indnde  oMoplete  sets  of  body  edonmiRits 
from  a  sin^e  burial  and  are  related  stylistically  with  the  fsmoiie 
stone  statues  of  San  A|pastln  the  upper  Magdalena  Riser.  They 
are  therefore  considered  older  than  either  the  Chibeha  or  Quimbaya 
pieces. 

The  Colima  pieces  also  reveal  stylistic  sunilarities  to  the  coastal 
cultures  of  Peru  and  perhaps  those  of  Central  America.  Since 
the  Calima  goldwork  is  highly  developed  as  a  craft  and  is  ap¬ 
parently  contemporary  with  the  beginnings  of  Chavin  in  Peru 
about  AD.  300,  archaeologists  believe  that  the  earlier,  primitiva 
stages  of  prehistoric  goldwork  antedated  the  Christian  era  by  sev- 
«ol  centuries.  Howev  r,  no  Col<Mnbian  objects  have  yet  been 
found  that  use  the  primitive  method  of  simple  hammering  alcme; 
all  reveal  more  advanced  techniques. 

The  indigenous  pecqiles  melted  gold  in  stone  or  baked  clay  cru- 
cibke,  using  wooden  or  clay  blowpipes  to  fan  the  flames.  The 
gdd  was  poured  into  single  open  molds  or  cloaed  two-piece  molds. 
The  more  complex  cire-perdue.  or  ‘‘lost  wax”  method,  was  also  used. 

The  lost  wax  i*>ethod  cmisiated  of  modeling  a  **oore”  of  clay  and 
powdered  charcoal  with  a  bone  or  wood  instrument,  coating  the 
core  with  wax,  then  adding  an  outer  **sheU”  of  the  clay  and  dbar- 
ooal  mixture  pierced  by  entrance  and  ositlet  openings.  After  dry¬ 
ing,  the  entire  piece  wae  heated,  causing  the  melted  wax  to  run 
out.  Molten  metal  was  then  poured  in  to  replace  the  wax.  When 
the  mold  cooled,  the  outer  shell  was  brtdmn  and  the  cast  polished. 

Sometimee  metal,  wood,  stone  or  shell  objects  were  sheathed 
with  gold  foil.  Metallic  plating  was  achieved  by  dipping  pieoes 
in  molten  gold,  by  sheathing  them  with  a  veneer  of  fine  gold  kaf 
or  by  surface  oxidation  of  the  copper  present  in  gold  alloy.  Solder¬ 
ing  was  very  ccnnmon,  so  that  smnetiroes  a  sinjp^e  object  is  made 
np  of  three  different  types  of  gold  alloys. 

The  Ttfcumi  decoration  includes  both  engravings  premed  into 
the  surface  and  designs  standing  above  the  surface  in  relief.  Many 
Colombian  gold  objects  are  filigreed.  Decorative  bangles  and  pre¬ 
cious  stone  inlay  work  are  also  found. 

Btoauaents  of  a  Loot  CivilixaUoa 

Near  ths  headwaters  of  the  Magdalena  River,  between  the  Cen¬ 
tra]  and  Eastern  cordilleras,  175  acres  have  been  set  aside  as  an 
archaeological  park.  Within  this  area  more  than  600  montdhhs 
have  been  imcovered.  No  one  knows  who  carved  them.  Seientiats 


call  this  the  Megtlithic  North  Andean  cnltnre,  but  it  is  more 
commonly  known  as  Agustinian  after  the  name  of  the  nearby  Til¬ 
lage  of  San  Agostin. 

Many  broken  sculpture  groups  have  been  reconstructed  in  their 
original  settings.  Some  of  the  massive  statues  are  in  crude  relief; 
others  are  finely  chiseled,  indicating  that  the  woik  might  have  been 
d<Hie  over  several  centuries.  Stone  implements,  pottery  and  other 
relics  have  also  been  excavated.  Another  source  of  mystery  is  a 
ceremonial  bathing  shrine  called  Lavapatas,  with  dozens  of  figures 
in  relief  and  man-made  waterfalls. 

The  eighteenth-century  naturalist  Francisco  Jose  de  Caldas  first 
mentioned  these  totemic  figures.  .In  Italian  explorer,  Agustfn 
Codazzi,  discovered  and  carefully  described  many  of  them  in  1857. 
In  1913  and  1914  the  German  archaeologist  and  ethnologist  K.  T. 
Preuss  made  a  special  trip  to  San  Agustln  to  study  the  site  and 
took  SMne  statues  and  plaster  models  back  to  the  Berlin  Ethno- 
lo^cal  Museum.  The  Colombian  scholars  Gregorio  Hemindez  de 
Alba  and  Jose  P4rez  de  Barradas  have  surveyed  the  park  area,  and 
Luis  Duque  G6maz  directed  recent  excavatimus.  The  park  is  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  Institute  of  Ethnological  Research  of  the  National 
Museum  in  Bogoti.  To  expand  recovery  and  restoration  operations, 
it  brought  in  the  German  archaeologist  Hans  Nartigall,  of  the 
University  of  Mainz. 

Apart  from  the  dramatic  splendor  of  the  figures  as  examples  of 
primitive  art,  certain  elements  are  found  in  the  Agustinian  statues 
that  also  appear  in  Central  American  cultures  and  in  the  Peruvian 
and  Bolivian  Andes.  The  Agustinian  monoliths  seem  to  represent 
two  abrupt  interruptions — one  after  an  early,  representational  peri¬ 
od;  the  other  after  a  later,  stylized  period. 

DRAMA 

Colombian  drama  is  virtually  nonexistent,  even  though  the  first 
theater  was  built  and  the  first  performances  given  as  early  as  1793. 
During  the  early  nineteenth-ceniury  renaissance,  outstanding  pieces 
were  written  for  the  stage  by  Jose  Femindez  Madrid  and  Luis 
Vargas  Tejada,  Since  then  a  few  dramas  and  comedies  have  been 
produced  by  Colombians,  but  most  are  derivative,  and  no  writers 
are  exclusively  playwrights. 

The  (kenesses  of  both  Fernandez  Madrid  and  Varga.s  Tejada 
appear  in  has  relief  on  the  front  of  the  Colon  Theater  in  Bogot&, 
built  in  1885  and  ns?d  for  the  plays,  operas  and  ballets  that  foreign 
companies — mainly  Spanish — bring  into  the  capital.  Theater  tradi¬ 
tion  consists  chiefly  of  imports  by  impresarios.  There  are  now  <Mie 
or  two  university  experimental  theaters,  but  whatever  play  writing 
is  done  is  designed  for  television. 
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C.::!-ombian  music  has  a  ^ew  isolated  roots  in  the  past.  Althoa^ 
it  is  impossible  to  reconstruct  Chibcha  melodies,  it  is  known  that 
music  accompanied  the  religious  ceremonies  of  th^  indigenjos 
peoples.  Moreover,  surviving  musical  instruments  point  to  the 
existence  of  a  pentatonic  scale. 

The  priest  Juan  de  Herrera  y  Chuinaoeto,  choirmaster  of  the 
Cathedral  at  Bogota,  was  t  e  mo^  important  Colombiim  compoeer 
during  the  colonial  period.  He  composed  psalms,  a  Requiem  Ma«, 
Christmas  carols  and  other  choral  works.  The  best-known  nine¬ 
teenth-century  Coltnnbian  composer  was  Jose  Maria  Ponce  (1946- 
82). 

Although  Colombia  lacks  a  tradition  of  art  music,  a  few  musi- 
ciaivs  have  achieved  international  reputatiems  in  their  field.  How¬ 
ever,  it  cannot  be  said  that  their  talents  were  nurtured  at  home. 
Every  Colombian  department  boasts  a  music  school,  but  anyone 
desiring  a  serious  musical  education  goes  either  to  Europe  or  to  the 
United  States  for  study.  Usually  he  eventually  takes  up  perma¬ 
nent  rmdence  in  a  country  with  a  deepei  interest  in  music  than 
he  finds  at  home. 

Hence  the  Colombian  violinist  Carlos  Villa,  a  former  child  prodigy 
who  studied  at  the  Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelidiia,  moved  to 
Switrerland.  The  soprano  Lia  Montoya  became  aeeoeiated  with 
the  Cologne  Opera  House  in  Germany.  And  the  harpsichordist 
Rafael  Pyuana,  a  student  of  the  famed  Wanda  Landowdea.  «ni- 
grated  to  New  Yoiic. 

One  Colombian  musician,  Guillermo  Espinosa,  has  conducted  in 
nearly  every  European  and  Latin  American  oountry,  as  well  as  in 
the  United  States.  He  founded  ana  formerly  conducted  the  Or- 
questa  Sinfonica  Nacional  of  Bogota  (1936-47) — the  present  leader 
of  which  is  a  Lithuanian,  Olav  Roots.  Espinosa  alw  established 
a  symphony  orchestra  for  foreign  residents  in  the  Colombian 
capital.  A  student  of  Felix  Weingartuer’s,  he  became  head  of  the 
Music  Division  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  continued  his  efforts 
to  stimulate  interest  in  symphonic  and  chamber  music  by  organiz¬ 
ing  inter-American  festivals  of  music.  Espinosa  has  put  on  music 
festivals  in  Caracas,  B<^ti,  Cartagena  and  Washingtmi,  D.C. 

The  dean  of  Colombian  composers  is  the  prolific  81-yearold 
Guillermo  Uribe-Holguin.  Uribe-Holguin,  who  is  also  a  violinist 
and  conductor,  has  written  more  than  500  compositions — 300  pieces 
in  popular  style  for  the  piano  alone — as  well  as  the  opera  Ftuntma 
(named  for  the  Chibcha  goddns  of  emeralds)  and  the  symphony 
Del  Termrui, 

Robt«rto  Pineda  Duque,  the  only  12-tone  emnposer  in  Colombia, 
has  written  symphonies  and  cantatas.  Fabio  Gonzalez  Zul^, 
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who  studied  and  taught  in  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music  at 
the  National  University,  has  written  three  symphonies,  a  violin 
concerto  and  chamber  music. 

ARCHITBCTUKa 

As  in  most  of  Spanish  America,  there  is  colonial  architecture  of 
merit,  particularly  in  Popayan,  Cartagena,  Tonja,  and  Bogoti.  £1 
Sagrario  Chapel  in  Bogoti  and  the  Roeary  Qmpel  in  tlm  Church 
of  Santo  Domingo  in  Tunja  are  ctmsidered  two  eolmiial  period 
masterpieces.  They  preserve  examples  of  the  Spanish-Moorish 
imdtjar  style,  characterized  by  monolithic  coiurims,  ornamented 
eaves,  stone  lintels,  wooden  balconies  and  domed  bell  towers.  The 
technique  of  complicated  wood  inlay,  decorated  with  Islamic  forms 
and  patterns  covered  in  gold  kaf,  was  brought  in  as  early  as  1543. 

Some  of  the  finest  examples  of  SiMnish  Renaissance  military 
architecture  are  found  in  Cartagena.  They  are  chiefly  the  work 
of  Bautista  Antonelli,  an  Italian  militai7  engiimer  emnmiasioned 
by  Spain. 

San  Felipe  de  Barajas  Fortress  in  Cartagena  is  adjudged  the 
best  of  New  World  military  architecture.  This  nuusive  stroni^old, 
with  thick,  cre:;elat«d  walls,  watchtewen  and  a  labyrinth  of  under¬ 
ground  tunnels,  took  a  century  to  build. 

In  general  Colombian  colcmial  architecture  is  less  baroque  and 
more  functional  than  the  elaborate  colonial  monuments  of  Mexico 
and  Peru.  Colombia  lacked  both  workmen  and  materials  for  such 
intricate  details.  Yet  there  are  a  few  noteworthy  examples  of  ths 
baroque  and  rococo  in  Colombia,  such  as  the  gilt  f%ltar  in  the 
Church  of  San  Francisco  in  Bogota  and  the  elaborately  carved, 
chalice-shaped  pulpit  in  the  church  of  the  same  name  in  Popayin. 

Fopayan’s  San  Francisco  is  one  r'  many  colonial  churches  that 
contain  jewel-encrusted  monstrances  and  other  religious  and  artistic 
treasures,  often  the  woric  of  Indian  craftsmen.  Its  splendid  statue 
called  La  Inmaculada  (The  Immaculate  Conception),  for  example, 
has  been  compared  to  the  famous  Winged  Victory  of  Samothrace. 

In  the  twentieth  century,  as  the  airplane  overcame  natural  bar¬ 
riers  and  the  cities  began  to  grow  rapidly,  young  Colombians  who 
had  been  studying  architecture  abroad  flocked  home  to  put  their 
ideas  to  work.  They  came  from  England,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  Spain,  France,  Italy,  the  United  States  and  Chile.  While 
Corbusier  held  sway  over  most  of  them,  the  influmce  of  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright,  Gropius,  and  Mies  van  der  Rohe  was  also  apparent 
in  their  work.  Colombians  welcomed  the  efforts  of  the  r^uniing 
architects  to  replace  the  colonial-style  house  with  a  simpler,  more 
functimial  type  of  dwelling, 


In  architectural  famlties  began  to  apring  up  within  the 
conntxy.  Fifteen  jeats  latM-  700  attulHita  were  windiad  in  « 
differmt  achools.  Training  in  oonatmetion  UMthods,  boweyer,  did 
not  keep  peoa.  Coknnbian  arehiteeta  are  forced  either  to  atody 
construction  engiiMering  along  with  arehitectaie  or  to  aaaoriate 
tiMraaelyes  with  projfeeai<mala  in  thia  field. 

Taken  as  a  wh<^  n»dem  architecture  in  Odambia  w  unreamcfc- 
able.  Unlike  the  PeruTians  and  Bnudliana,  Odombiana  hare  made 
little  <Mr  no  attempt  to  impart  local  flaror  to  their  fanedonal  de- 
aigne.  The  simple,  ulean  lines  of  office  boUdinga,  prirato  homea,  ke¬ 
tones  end  a  few  churchea  ere  their  mein  oontributiofia.  The  mom 
apectecnler  ezemplee  ere  the  dramatic  beaebell  stadium  of  rebi' 
forced  concrete  in  Cartagena  and  the  Bogoti  Country  Club,  the 
latter  the  woi^  of  Jorge  Arango  and  the  highly  regarded  firm  of 
Bafael  and  Joei  kf.  Obregdn  and  Pablo  Valenzuela.  The  baaeball 
stadium  is  the  work  of  architects  Gabriel  S<dano,  Jorge  Oaitin 
Cort^  AlTmro  Ortega,  Edgard  Burbano  and  the  structoral  engineer 
Quillenno  Gons&ks. 

FOLK  ABT 

ColomlM  has  negk^ed  its  folkloire.  Hnndicmftn  art  aapacially 
is  dying  out  The  glazed  day  figurines  of  saints  and  folk  l^pea 
generally  used  for  Nativity  aoenea  are  atill  made  in  tha  DqiartaMnt 
of  Boyaci,  and  decorative  pottery  is  found  in  Qiraidot.  Fiber 
hammocka  and  the  ao-called  Panama  hats  are  woven  in  Oundina- 
marca.  But  cheap  imitatimu  are  replacing  much  of  the  aothentie 
folk  art.  For  example,  it  is  hard  to  find  the  heavy,  laoquarad 
wooden  bowls,  made  in  Paato  for  hundreds  of  years,  that  were 
painted  with  floral  deeigns  made  by  applying  with  a  bruah  masticated 
gum  from  the  mopa-mofst  bush. 

Folk  and  popular  music  are  perhaps  the  most  ligsifieant  sur¬ 
vivals  of  Colmnbian  folk  art  Moreover,  some  effort  is  being  made 
to  preserve  both  music  and  dances.  The  profeesicnal  dance  troupe 
of  Delia  Zapata  has  introduoad  them  abroad,  and  various  amatem 
folklore  groups  inside  the  country  cultivate  folk  dancing. 

The  bamhuco,  a  derivation  of  the  waits  in  moderately  quidi 
tempo,  is  the  most  repr^entative  of  the  dances.  The  partners  bow 
to  each  other  before  they  begin  to  dance;  then  they  alternately 
whirl  and  face  each  other,  with  the  man  pursuing  the  girl  aa  dm 
coyly  evades  him.  The  bambueo,  like  the  ffuabina^  the  ^wnds,  the 
jxuiU4>,  and  the  torbeUino,  originated  in  the  interior  highlands. 

The  negro  and  Indian  races  have  both  exerted  a  strong  mflumos 
on  the  coastal  music.  Afro-Cartagenan  rhythms — the  pcrroi,  /on- 
dc«%go$,  and  mapaUa — have  spread  beyond  Colombia’s  borders.  The 
mtmotonc  is  rhythm  of  the  foita,  much  like  a  schottiache,  is  of 
Indian  origin. 
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Tbe  cumMo,  dABoed  with  candks  m  the  dimly  lit  pluM  of 
Outegena,  goes  <»  ior  hoora.  The  musicians  sit  in  the  center 
jdaying  mostly  wind  instmmenta.  A  circle  of  ooaplee  dances  around 
than,  each  woman  holding  a  bundle  of  three  or  four  lighted  candles 
in  <me  hand  at  head  ierel,  while  her  partner  dances  around  her. 
When  a  couple  or  a  musician  drops  out,  they  are  immediately  re¬ 
placed.  Another  Colombian  folk  dance  calling  for  candles  is  the 
maUpe,  traditionally  danced  in  front  of  the  mayors  office. 

The  most  typically  Colomluan  musical  instrument  is  the  dpU^ 
a  mall  ure-stringed  guitar.  Other  instrumenta  found  in  O^ora* 
Inan  orchestras  are  the  seven-stringed  guitar  called  the  vihuela^  the 
four-stringed  euatro^  the  drum  and  tl»  giukehe,  a  hollow,  15-ind& 
hardwood  pipe  filled  with  seeds  that  rattle  against  the  walls  and 
against  bamboo  thorns  placed  croeswise  inside  the  tube.  The 
guaekmoM  consists  of  a  piece  of  hardwood  palm  with  shalfow 
groovee  over  which  the  player  scrapee  a  piece  of  dried  bamboo. 

Some  elemanfs  of  tradition  survive  in  the  wearing  apparel  of  the 
Colombian  country  people.  The  ruono,  a  type  of  ptmeho  worn  by 
the  men,  for  instance,  is  typically  Coliunbian.  This  short,  square 
piece  of  wool  is  slit  in  the  middle  to  slip  over  the  head ;  ofUm  it  is 
blue  on  one  side,  red  on  the  other — the  colors  of  the  two  major 
political  parties.  Conservative  and  Liberal. 

The  trademark  of  the  Antioquians — and  of  farmers  from  Caldaa 
— IS  the  earriel,  a  unique  expandable  leather  money  pouch  which 
the  men  sling  over  their  shoulders.  Fur-covered,  generally  with 
nutria  or  jaguar  skins,  and  trimmed  in  patent  leather,  these  bags 
have  been  made  for  generations  by  craftsmen  in  the  village  of 
Envigado,  10  miles  from  Medellin. 

Colombian  fiestas  are  a  rich  source  of  folklore  tradition.  In 
Popayan,  for  example,  for  nearly  four  centuries  elaborate  Holy 
Week  processions  have  wound  silently  through  the  streets,  often 
with  as  many  as  2A00  participants.  Stations  of  the  Cross  are  de¬ 
picted  on  huge  littere  supported  on  the  bared  shoulders  of  young 
Colombian  men.  Some  of  the  litters,  embellished  with  figures, 
floral  decorations,  silk  and  velvet  canopies  and  supporting  poles 
sheathed  in  s/ivcr,  weigh  more  than  a  ten.  With  eight  bearera  to  a 
litter,  they  advance  about  40  feet,  then  stop  for  three  or  four 
minutes  to  rest  tlie  litters  on  upright  poles.  This  arduous  job  is 
considered  a  privilege  and  is  handed  down  from  father  to  son.  No 
one  knows  the  exact  origin  of  the  processions,  but  a  written  refer¬ 
ence  to  them  is  daU  1  1558. 

At  Christmas  time  in  Popayan,  groups  of  wandering  minstrels 
called  chtrinuas  wander  through  the  streets,  saluting  the  season  with 
a  rumble  of  drums.  (Ckirimia  refers  to  an  ancient  oboe  or  flageolet, 
which  was  originally  the  solo  instrument  of  these  groups  but  which 


hM  beo:  replaced  bj  a  cane  data.)  Moat  ehirimiat  ooiMMt  of  j<xmg 
boya  wbo  plaj  for  pennke  or  the  derj  liqaor  called  aguar^md$. 
SomeCiiDea  they  are  accompanied  by  a  red-eoited,  inaAed  devil  danew 
chtwe  D^ghborfaood  children  aa  they  taant  him  in  the  atreete. 

INTELLECTUAL  EXPRESSION 

In  an  ianie  of  the  daily  newq)^>er  El  Tiemfo  of  Bogpoti,  a 
oolumnist  noetalfically  reminiaced  about  days  when  Coiombiane  were 
afaeorbed  in  thinfi  of  the  spirit.  Now,  he  reported  mdly,  there  an 
only  two  faculties  of  philaeo{diy  and  letters  in  the  repital:  all  the 
emphasis  in  national  life  aMma  to  focus  on  scieacef  modern  tech¬ 
niques,  eocmomics — and  worldlineas. 

Current  efforts  to  indostrialias  the  nation  and  lift  its  esononie 
and  educatifxial  level  are  lar;gely  responsible  for  this  new  nttel- 
lectoal  orientation  and  apparent  break  with  tradition.  It  probiddy 
seems  more  abrupt  in  view  of  the  tremendous  devdopment  of 
humanistic  studies  in  the  pset,  despite  a  limited  rrediag  publk. 
Colombian  mmtality  has  traditionally  inclined  toward  tha  philo¬ 
sophical  and  metaphysical  rather  than  toward  the  technkal  and 
ofxtcrete.  Geography  also  has  played  its  part;  before  tiba  advsnt 
of  the  airp'sne  the  coontiy’s  regional  isolation  and  foulty  com¬ 
munications  encouraged  G<xitempIation  and  ttudy. 

In  one  imp(»tant  respect,  however,  Colombian  habits  of  thought 
remain  unchanged.  Pditica,  always  paramount  in  the  national 
life,  is  still  the  overriding  concern  of  the  people.  Emayists  and 
orators  continue  to  be  inspired  by  political  themes,  and  the  nation’s 
long  history  of  political  strife  indicates  how  strongly  the  people 
defend  their  ideas. 

Until  about  1830,  Colombian  intellectual  expression  was  gov¬ 
erned  by  eighteenth-century  European  forms  and  traditions,  fol- 
lowu'g  clsasicel  models.  With  the  new  romantic  movement  in 
Europe,  Colombians  likewise  began  to  express  themselves  senti- 
mentnlly  al)Out  nature  and  the  Indians.  Subsequently  a  reaction 
set  in  with  the  modernist  movement.  Stereotyped  traditions  snd 
forms  were  cast  aside,  to  be  replaced  by  individualism. 

Except  for  Spain,  France  has  been  the  all-pervading  influence 
in  Colombia’s  European -oriented  culture.  Fre”  ’  philosophy, ’French 
liberalism,  French  law,  French  literature  have  molded  Colombian 
learning.  More  recently  the  United  States  has  enjoyed  a  limited 
acceptance  as  a  cultural  mentor. 

President  Alberto  Lleras  Camargo — writer,  editor,  publisher, 
Cabinet  minister,  ambassador  and  educator — is  a  leading  intellectual 
force  in  the  country,  even  though  he  received  no  university  edu¬ 
cation.  He  has  been  influential  in  the  development  of  international 


law  wiUibi  the  Weatern  Hemispheie.  A«  a  newt^penoao^  h» 
ionnded  the  daily  El  Libmtl  (now  defunct)  and  the  lively  Bogoti 
nawiweakiy  Stmma.  Am  oniTeciRty  pceeident  (Beetor  ef  the  Uni* 
▼enity  ol  the  Andtai))  liens  helped  pkmeer  the  CoJonnhiaa  edoea- 
tkNiai  experiment  with  the  United  Statee-style  nniversitj — privately 
owned  uid  free  of  church  and  state  infltienoe. 

Lob  L6pes  de  Meaay  tme  of  the  meet  celebrated  smyista  is 
South  Ammicaf  writes  with  equal  facility  on  economic  questions,  on 
BMta{diyfical  mattere,  or  on  scientific  themes.  A  medical  dot^or 
who  gpecialiaed  in  psychiatry  at  Harvard,  he  aleo  studied  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Franca,  Germany  u\d  Italy.  Lopex  de  Meea  has  played  an 
active  rede  es  eotatew,  Minister  of  Education,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Bdations  ss  well  ss  professor  and  rector  of  the  National  Univer¬ 
sity.  Sb  is  also  a  aerioua  philologist,  in  the  manner  of  the  famous 
oinetemith-caitary  scholars  Miguel  Antemio  Caro  and  Rufino  Jose 
Cuerva 

Colombia  abounda  in  academies,  those  of  language  and  history 
being  especially  revered.  The  literary  club  known  as  the  “Lieeo 
Qranadino,*’  orgauixed  in  1836  in  Bogoti,  was  the  forerunner  of 
the  Academy  of  Luiguage  i Academia  de  la  Lengua).  Three 
members  of  the  Spanish  Royal  Academy  formed  the  nucleus  around 
which  the  Acad«cy  of  language  was  organized  in  1781:  Jos6 
Marfa  Vergara  y  Vergara,  known  as  the  father  of  Colombian  liter¬ 
ary  research  because  of  his  book  EUtoria  de  la  Literatwa  de  Eueva 
Granada  ( History  of  the  Literature  of  New  Granada) ;  the  poet 
Joe^  Eusebio  Caro;  and  prose  writer  Jose  Manuel  Marroquin. 

Two  of  the  most  popular  branches  of  Colombian  learning  are 
philosophy  and  history.  The  nation’s  influence  in  philosophy  ex¬ 
tends  beyond  its  borders.  Jose  Vicente  Alvarez  Romero  of  Colom¬ 
bia,  for  example,  is  one  of  the  guiding  li^ts  in  the  newly  founded 
Ibero-American  Society  of  Philosophy  that  was  bom  in  Guatemala. 
Jesus  Maria  Yisep,  President  of  the  Colmnbian  Academy  of  Juris¬ 
prudence,  wrote  a  legal  work  in  French  on  the  philosophy  of  Pan- 
Americanism. 

The  modem  tendency  in  Colombia  to  interpret  events  in  terms  of 
social  reality  is  followed  b>  Otto  Mcmles  Benitez,  the  youngest 
member  of  the  Academy  of  History.  In  his  most  recent  book, 
Revohtcion  y  CaudiUot  (Revolution  and  Strong  Men),  he  sees 
in  the  independence  movement  the  economic  conscience  of  the 
colony  straggling  with  the  problem  of  an  oppressed  people. 

Twentieth-<*ntory  Bogotk  continues  to  be  the  cultural  apex  in 
this  ‘'land  of  intellectuals.”  Its  label,  “Athens  of  America,”  is 
not  entirely  inappropriate. 
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A  idmtifie  kedmulc  At  the  end  of  tke  ei^ttamth  eentury  was 
tiM  BoUnioJ  Expadttkm  founded  bj  Ardibiibop-Vkert^  Ast<auo 
Gebellero  7  Gdngon,  For  more  tbea  25  yean  thia  ineUtutkn 
engaced  in  seientif^  ree^utsh  on  fk»«,  faiota  and  soineraia  of  the 
'^noeroyalty  that  attracted  the  attention  of  Enropeen  aeiffitiata. 
At  bocoe  ite  preaenoe  ^aa  the  more  keenly  felt  beeanae  it  hettme 
a  center  of  teaming.  Beoanae  of  the  Botanieai  Expeditkm,  ^leeB* 
latioG  and  theorizinf  in  edneation  repbced  the  acienlifie 
mMhod  of  experimentation. 

The  far-reaching  inilocQce  of  the  Botaniod  Expeditkm  was  largdj 
attnbatable  to  .ta  koder,  the  Speni^  prieat,  {diyncien  estd  net- 
uraliat  Joa4  Ceketino  Mntis.  Motia  the  phjmdan  aeoosnpenkd  an 
•iiisg  ricwroT  to  the  New  WodlA  Faeonated  wi&  the  tropaeal 
regeution  he  found  on  the  ooaat,  he  atajed  in  Ortafwia  for  more 
thM  a  year  and  engaged  in  scientific  atudke.  He  thn  began  teach¬ 
ing  mathematics  and  astronomy  at  the  College  of  Boeario  in  Bogoti. 
In  his  teaching  Mutis  inaiated  <m  rational  expkyiatkms  instead  of 
t^wenlatiye  thinking  and  npeet  many  Ikcul^  meaaben  \rf  teacbinf 
that  the  earth  rerolvee  around  the  sun. 

When  Cebeller.')  y  G5ngora  aaked  Mutia  to  haad  the  Botanical 
Ezpediti<m,  the  Spaniah  scientist  turned  for  a  research  ataF  to 
the  criddo*  be  had  been  training.  Patiently  riaiier  and  diaaples 
worked  to  collect  and  classify  speeimena.  liiey  studied  botonyy 
zoology,  geography  and  geodetica.  They  built  up  a  herbarimn  eon- 
taining  more  than  20,000  plants.  The  Expedition  also  had  a  nur¬ 
sery,  samples  of  domestic  products,  paintings  of  Colombian 
thousands  of  accurately  coloTed  botanical  plates  and  a  6,000-TohuBa 
library. 

The  self-made  scientist  Joe£  de  Caldaa,  who  bc::aiiie  a  martyr 
in  the  independence  movement,  was  a  disciple  of  Mutia.  CalAu 
built  his  own  barometer  and  sextant  and  discovered  bow  to  measure 
eltitnde  by  the  temperature  at  which  water  boils. 

Another  upsurge  in  science  to(A  place  during  the  mid-niiMtaenth 
century  through  educational  reforms  introduced  by  tb«a  Minister 
Mariano  Ospina,  who  wished  to  educate  citiaens  eapabla  of  devek^ 
ing  he  country’s  natural  reaouroea. 

The  lament  of  the  chief  executive  of  that  time  is  echoed  in  presint- 
day  Colombia; 

We  hare  ap  abundacce  of  acbolara  and  doctors,  wlw  tocrmas  day  bf 
day  bnt  we  lack  a  auflldent  nnmber  of  men  instmcted  In  the  exact 
acie&cea  and  mechanical  arts.  In  chemistry,  mlnerslocx,  botany,  and 
axrtcolture,  wtthont  which  we  cannot  develop  the  State*!  full  poteo- 
ttaltttes. 
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Suweedfng  presidents  who  agreed  with  this  point  of  view  im- 
pocted  foreign  pi^tfeesora  to  ap  scIkk  s  of  natorml  sdenoe,  chnn* 
iatoy,  mAthenuitics,  and  arte  and  crafte.  Jose  Triana,  a  Colombian 
botaniet  who  wee  vtoe-preeident  of  the  International  Botanksal 
Googreae  of  London^  enp^ed  a  world-wide  repataticm  daring  that 
period.  The  noclcna  of  adentific  derelopment  was  the  Gcdomlnaa 
Oiorcgraphic  Commieeioa,  beaded  by  tbe  Italian  colcotel  Augustin 
Codaxd. 

One  Cdcanbian  wbo  carriee  on  the  tradition  of  the  Btrtanical 
Expedition  is  Father  Antonio  Olivares,  a  Franciscan  priest  and 
natnralist  who  is  a  dedicated  ornithologist.  He  has  identified  and 
clunfied  htiudreds  of  birds,  sosne  in  out-of-the-way  places  such  as 
the  Vaap4i  district  in  the  Amaaou  Basin  and  the  little-knorni 
forest  regions  of  the  Pacific  coast  There  he  collected  spedincoa 
tar  the  most  important  reanrch  of  modem  times  on  this  region. 

Father  Olivaree  studied  natural  history  in  the  United  States  at 
Catholic  University  and,  after  working  on  birds  at  tbe  Smithsonian 
Inoitu&ion,  decided  to  specialin  in  omimology.  He  diridss  his 
time  between  the  biology  classroom  and  the  Institute  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  the  National  University. 

Modem  Colombia  has  been  c<xnparativdy  inactive  in  tbe  Kientifie 
field,  with  tbe  exception  of  medicine.  Tl^  Medical  School  at  the 
university  in  Cali  ranks  among  tbe  three  best  in  Latin  America. 
Its  d^n  is  a  i-urgeon  with  special  interei^  in  preventive  medicine, 
Gabriel  Velasquez. 

Hernando  Groot,  wbo  studied  Public  Health  at  Harvard  on  a 
Rockefeller  Foundation  fellowship,  is  another  very  able  Colombian 
scientist  The  current  Surgetm  General,  Patino  Camaigo,  was  a 
general  practitioner  in  Cucuta  before  he  became  interestad  in  public 
health  in  1932.  Since  then  he  has  traveled  on  rauleback  to  the 
farthest  comers  of  his  country  to  collect  infoimaticn  on  conununi- 
cable  diseases. 

With  outside  collaboration  the  country  has  carried  out  extensive 
research  on  such  diseases,  especially  those  common  in  tropical  and 
subtropical  zones.  The  Carlos  Finlay  Institute  in  Bogotk,  for 
example,  in  cooperation  with  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  ctmoen- 
trates  on  yellow  fever  research  and  vaccine  production. 

In  1958,  with  the  Pan-Amcricin  Sanitary  Organization— the  re¬ 
gional  office  of  the  World  He«!*h  '''ganizaticn— Colombia  carried 
out  the  first  large-scale  experiment  anywhere  in  the  world  with  live 
polio  vaccine. 
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CHAPTER  10 
EDUCATION 

Educaticm  is  r«c<^[iu»d  by  political  and  inteUedtoal  kadan  aa 
preeenting  a  nati<mal  probW  of  the  first  magnitude,  but  frequent 
political  upheavals  have  limited  progreas^  and  education  ramarua 
unavailable  to  a  large  part  of  the  j^upulation.  Moreover,  difScuH 
mountainous  terrain  in  a  considerable  porti<m  of  the  country  has 
aggravated  the  problem  of  establishing  school  fiicilities. 

Only  6  percent  of  the  populati<m  in  1060  had  an  education  con¬ 
sisting  of  complete  elementary  schooling  and  some  aecondary  train- 
ing.  Twenty-three  percent  had  only  three  yeara  of  elamentaiy 
schooling.  ITiirty-two  percent  had  only  a  year  or  two  of  elemen¬ 
tary  education  and  were  barely  literate. 

About  40  percent  of  the  population  were  illiterate  despite  literacy 
programs  sponsored  by  the  government  and  church,  particuarly 
that  of  the  Catholic  Accion  Cultural  Popular,  opemting  through 
a  system  of  radio  schools.  Illiteracy  rates  were  higher  in  some  of 
the  rural  areas,  notably  in  the  geographically  isolated  depa^lmenta, 
such  as  Choco,  where  the  rate  was  70  percent.  The  percentage  of 
illiteracy  declined  slowly  from  58  percent  in  1918,  but  there  is  a 
high  incidence  of  relapse  into  illiteracy  on  the  part  of  those  who 
al»ndon  school  after  only  a  short  period  of  attendance. 

The  govenun^it  has  adopted  education  laws  and  formulated  many 
proposals  for  reforms,  but  frequent  political  unrest  has  cut  down 
their  effectivenera  and  caused  a  rapid  turnover  in  key  personnel  in 
the  Ministry  of  Education.  Since  the  portfolio  of  the  Minister  of 
Educatimi  was  held  by  not  less  than  48  perscms  between  19S5  and 
196G,  the  Ministry  of  Education  has  bef’r  prevented  from  drafting 
and  implementing  systematic  long-range  plans  for  the  ednaitional 
system  and  from  integrating  and  coordinating  the  various  levels 
of  teaching  in  the  educational  hierarchy. 

By  a  law  of  1957  government  funds  allotted  to  education  must 
amount  to  10  percent  of  the  national  budget.  In  1960,  they  came 
to  about  Col$200  million  (at  Ute  end  of  1959,  the  free  rate  was  n.S. 
$1  equals  Col$7.01).  In  the  distribution,  higher  education  is  favored, 
and  only  a  modest  porticm— less  than  cme-SiXth  in  1960 — goes  to  ele¬ 
mentary  education. 
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The  Catholic  Church  exerts  a  powerful  influence  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  system  of  the  country.  It  founded  the  earliest  educational 
institutions  and  still  controls  a  majority  of  private  schools,  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  sectmdary  level.  The  teaching  of  Catholic  religious  and 
moral  doctrines  is  compulsory  in  all  educational  institutions. 

Elementary  education  is  free  in  the  public  schools,  but  a  com- 
pulsory  attendance  law  cannot  be  enforced,  not  only  because  school 
faciliti^  are  inadequate  but  because  the  law  not  clear  about  the 
compulsory  age  and  required  periods  of  attendance. 

Enrollment  figures  increased  cm  aU  school  levels  between  1950 
and  1960,  particularly  in  the  universities,  out  rmly  about  5C  percmt 
of  ^he  school-age  population,  or  1,726,92?  pupils,  were  in  attendance 
in  1958.  Of  them,  1,493423,  or  87  penxnt,  attended  elementary 
schools;  214,590,  or  12  percent,  secondary  schools;  and  19,112,  or 
1  percent,  the  universities. 

In  the  cities,  only  12  out  of  every  100  children  enrolled  in  the 
first  year  of  elementary  schools  finish  the  five-year  cycle.  In  rural 
areas,  for  every  100  children  completing  the  first  year  of  elementary 
school,  47  complete  the  second  year,  which  in  many  rural  schools  is 
also  the  terminal  year,  and  only  1  finishes  the  *  mrth  year.  In  aca- 
demi:  secondary  schools,  only  about  14  to  20  percent  of  the  students 
enrolled  in  the  first  year  are  successful  in  obtaining  the  hachUlerato 
certificate  granted  at  the  end  of  the  terminal  sixth  year. 

The  high  attrition  rate  also  constitutes  a  major  problem  in  the 
A  oc-itional  agricultural  schools,  even  though  government  scholarships 
pay  for  the  tuition  and  boarding  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
students.  On  the  university  level,  not  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
stuth'nts  complete  the  full  course.  The  chronic  indigence  of  many 
families  forces  the  children  to  begin  working  at  an  early  age,  par- 
ticul  »rly  in  rural  areas.  The  lack  of  means  of  ti-ansportation  to 
ochofd  for  many  children  who  live  in  remote  areas  further  limits 
their  attendance. 

The  entire  educational  program  is  severely  handicapped  by  an 
acute  teacher  shortage  and  by  the  great  number  cf  poorly  trained 
teachers.  A  majority  of  secondary  school  teachers  possess  only  the 
hach  iUrrato.  There  is  a  general  lack  of  interest  in  the  teaching  pro- 
fe-vsu'H,  mainly  because  of  poor  salaries.  The  low  social  prestige 
accoided  to  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  and  a  lack  of  enforce¬ 
ment  of  official  standards  governing  dinnissals,  transfers,  and  pro¬ 
motions  discourage  many  from  pursuing  teaching  careers. 

During  the  sixteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  education  was  in¬ 
tended  for  the  members  of  the  upper-class  minority.  During  the 
nineteenth  century,  extension  of  education  to  all  became  official 
government  policy,  although  the  persistence  of  oligarchic  social 
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tndititms,  among  other  factors,  prevented  its  impIemenUtion.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  oentoriea,  however,  there  has 
a  relative  increase  in  public  school  facilities.  Partly  because  '  an 
increase  in  the  prosperity  of  the  middle  class,  especiaUy  since  the 
IMO’s,  the  number  of  persons  outside  the  racing  groups  who  are 
receiving  education  is  reaching  rigni&^t  proportkms.  The  scho(d 
system  on  the  whole,  however,  is  i^ill  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those 
to  whom  elementary  and  seoocdaty  education 's  a  preparation  for 
university  studies. 

A  traditional  high  regard  for  humanistic,  abstract  kaming  and 
the  associatitm  of  such  learning  wiUi  social  pre^ige  continue  to  szot 
a  powerful  influence  upon  professional  and  educational  choices. 
This  influence  is  apparent  in  a  prepcmderant  popnl^rity  of  aca¬ 
demic  secondary  education  and  in  a  disdain  for  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  leading  to  technical  and  agricultural  occupation^.  The  mi- 
rollment  in  the  country’s  23  universities  in  1958  represented  a  50 
percent  increase  over  the  iSgure  for  1954.  Several  of  the  univerrities 
have  broadened  their  formerly  narrow,  professional  curricula. 
Others  have  attempted  to  compensate  for  the  absence  of  graduate 
studies  by  the  establishment  of  research  ptt^^rams.  A  choice  of 
local  economic,  agricultural,  and  health  pit^lems  as  subjects  of 
investigation  in  these  programs  represents  a  departure  from  the 
former  exclusive  emphasis  upon  abstract,  theoretical  studies. 

(jovemment  educational  reforms  are  envisioned  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  a  five-year  plan  initiated  in  1950  but  in  1960  only  partially 
operative.  The  plan  proposes  a  total  overhaul  of  the  educational 
system  on  the  basis  of  statistical,  population,  geographic,  and  cul¬ 
tural  studies  which  reflect  the  conditiems  of  specific  regions  and 
communities.  The  improvement  of  rural  education  is  strongly 
stressed  through  the  training  of  rural  teachers  in  skills  needed  for 
community  improvement.  The  training  of  such  teachers  is  already 
in  progress  in  rural  education  pilot  schools  in  Uribia,  Pamplona, 
and  Milaga. 

Another  plan,  presented  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  1959, 
calls  for  large-scale  construction  of  elementary  school  facilities  be¬ 
tween  1960  and  1975.  Some  17,000  new  schoolrooms  are  to  be  built 
to  alleviate  present  shortages  and  an  additional  18,000  to  cover  ex¬ 
pected  population  increases. 

HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

From  the  beginning  of  Spanish  colonialization  until  about  1810, 
th*'  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  the  principal  authority  i  -  the 
field  of  education.  The  first  schools  {doctrina*) ,  establishc-l  by 
religious  orders  during  the  early  ISOO’s,  were  designed  primarily  to 
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eonrvrt  Indians  to  Bcmtan  Catholicism.  Bj  1556  the  schools  ex¬ 
panded  their  corricnlum  to  include  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
ginfing.  The  childnm  of  Spanish  settlers  wei  taught  language, 
religion,  and  the  arts  in  special  schools  established  for  them. 

The  founding  in  1005  of  the  first  Jesuit  seminary,  that  of  San 
Rirtolomi  in  B<^ot4,  was  followed  by  the  founding  of  similar  insti- 
tntions  in  Popayin,  Cartagena,  and  Pampltma.  Only  the  sons  of 
Spanish  settler*  and  goremment  oAcials  were  eligible  to  ^dy  in 
them.  The  country’s  two  oldest  uniTersities,  tiie  Jesuit  Jaeeriana 
University  and  the  Dominican  Colegio  Hayor  d»  Neu^ra  Sdiora 
del  Roeario  were  founded  in  1622  and  106S,  letpectiTcly. 

The  18th  century  mariod  tha  beginning  of  secular  infilusooe  in 
education.  Attempts,  howerer,  to  found  a  fmblio  unirersity  failud 
because  of  the  oppo«ti<m  of  the  Church  (see  eh.  0,  Arti^c  and 
Intellectual  Lxpreesion).  After  the  beginning  of  the  suooessful 
struggle  for  independence,  education  gradually  paswd  into  the  han^ 
of  the  government. 

Francisco  Paula  de  Santandss  is  considered  ‘‘the  father  of  public 
education  in  Colombia.”  It  was  under  his  influence  that  Bolfvar 
placed  all  educational  institutions,  including  seminaries,  ui  der  go*' 
eminent  control.  Santander  made  the  schools  accemible  to  children 
of  all  eocial  classes  and  ethnic  groups.  The  first  teachers'  training 
schools  were  established  in  1822.  The  erection  in  1886  of  the  Oen- 
eral  Directorate  of  Public  Instruction,  predeoeesor  of  the  Ministry 
of  Education,  provided  for  the  central  administration  of  education 
at  the  national  level. 

The  most  important  development  in  education  daring  the  early 
twentieth  century  was  the  passage  in  1903  of  I^aw  ;<iO.  89,  the  so- 
called  Organic  Law  on  Public  Education.  This  Law,  and  one 
elaborating  its  provisions  paseed  in  1904,  established  the  system  of 
national  school  inspection  and  the  combined  financial  responsibility 
for  education  of  national,  departmental,  and  municipel  govemmenta. 
The  first  provisions  for  compulsory  education  were  made  by  Law 
No.  50,  passed  in  1927,  according  to  which  parents  or  guardians  ars 
obligated  to  see  that  the  children  for  whom  they  ars  responsible 
receive  a  minbium  education  either  in  public  or  private  schools. 

During  the  1930’8,  the  activities  of  Agustin  Nieto  Caballero,  na¬ 
tional  inspector  of  education  under  President  Enrique  Olaya  Herrera 
(1930-34).  provided  a  powerful  stimulus  to  developments  in  edu¬ 
cation.  Viewed  by  many  as  the  outstanding  figure  in  Colombian 
education,  he  called  for  the  introduction  of  modem  teaching  methods 
to  replace  rote  learning  and  for  emphasis  on  practical  subjects. 

Although  the  dominant  role  of  government  in  education  was 
affirmed  in  several  laws  and  decrees  of  the  early  republic  and  re- 


•firmed  in  the  Coattitat!o&  «•  leuodified  in  IMS,  inflaenoe  of 
the  G}urch  ha«  rememed  powerfoL  According  to 
of  1887,  edttcaticm  was  to  be  ^orj^^uaed  and  dirae^  in  •x^rdaaoe 
with  U»  dognice  snd  moral  oodb  of  the  Catiudie  Chn^'i.’’  The 
Concordat  also  |2:ar<a  tlM  Omrch  the  vig^t  to  imqpeei  idl  tnti  ro> 
lated  to  the  study  of  religioa  and  uxoiJa. 

EDUCATION  AND  SOCUTT 

Access  to  education  traditiosiaily  has  been  the  pririlsga  ci  the 
snudl  elite  which  fumuhed  the  0Qantry*e  ptditkal  and  iatolleetnal 
leaders  PcsKasion  of  educa^on  haa  beoi  ^ynonymotti  with  h^ 
social  prestige.  Memben  of  the  educated  eUta  haea  lUimdaiad  » 
theoretical  interest  in  uniTersal  pnblie  education,  b«t  in  fact  •data' 
tion  has  tended  to  be  restrictad  lai^y  to  membsn  of  tht  upper 
class.  Soch  attitudes  sre  gradually  giwng  ground  to  the  damand, 
▼oked  in  government,  among  intell/^ctaals,  and  among  faprseBnta- 
tivea  of  indimtxy,  for  raising  the  level  of  literal  and  fmr  tntnbg 
peraonnel  in  the  profeesions  and  the  trades.  The  goveromant’a  <rfD> 
dal  podtkm  is  refleded  in  many  laws  and  deereea.  Heariy  all  of 
these  are  prefaced  by  statements  of  the  urgint  need  to  provida  edu- 
cadcnal  t^portuiutME  for  alL 

Although  lawu  edabliihing  compuleMy  edocatkm  have  be«t  hi 
force  since  1927,  the  lack  of  school  facilities,  particularly  in  rural 
aresa  wiUi  widely  ecattered  po^mlatioas,  has  made  the  foil  enforce* 
mmic  impossible.  Evim  wlmre  school  facilities  exist,  the  sniNicceaMnt 
of  the  law  is  difficult  because  of  uncertainties  cl  intarpretotion  with 
respect  to  exceptions,  required  perkds  of  attendance,  and  age  limits. 
In  sdditiem,  widespread  Iv  <  of  parental  oocpwatkn  makea  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  enforce  school  attendance,  particularly  in  farm  arena  where 
the  labOT  of  children  is  neveded. 

Rursl  attitudes  Ounceming  educatiem  add  to  the  difficoltiec.  Modi 
bookleeming  and  achoolgoing  Are  considered  to  be  unsettling  and 
of  little  use  in  daily  Ufa  To  the  peasants,  culture  uid  education 
are  primarily  reacted  in  courteous  manner  and  aiahorate  epeedu 
Neverthelesa,  in  the  small  rural  c'unrounity,  the  peraon  who  cannot 
read  {non  pvede  Uet)  is  looked  uptm  with  a  mixture  of  pity  and 
contempt,  and  a  person  able  to  read  and  write  enjoys  genmml  esteem. 

To  members  of  the  upper  class,  education  is  an  indispensable  mark 
of  their  social  station.  Education  is  highly  valued  by  the  develop¬ 
ing  urban  middle  class,  to  wh<Hn  it  represents  the  Iny  to  gmeral 
social  advancement  and  to  prestige-bringing  white-collar  joba. 
Among  the  forma!  proofs  of  education,  the  university  doctoraio 
carries  the  highest  respect  with  the  hachiUerato  next  in  importance. 
For  mrny  years,  the  possession  of  the  baeKUlenUo  implied  ^e  social 
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atata»  which  was  required  to  studj  at  one  of  the  ekpeDsiTe  and 
exclusiTe  pnvately  owned  eecOTidary  schools  {eolegiot).  However, 
with  the  appearance  during  the  19ii^’s  of  a  number  of  government- 
owned  secfindary  schools,  the  exclusive  character  of  academic  sec- 
oedary  education  has  diminished,  and  the  prestige  value  of  the 
iaefulierat^  hu  fallen. 

On  the  iJiiiversity  level,  middle-clacs  students  have  made  up  a  large 
portim  of  the  increase  in  enrollment.  The  financing  of  university 
studies,  however,  k  dimcult  for  many,  although  fees  at  public  uni¬ 
versities  generally  are  not  eA»rt:*^«nt.  Most  families  appear  willing 
to  maice  considerable  sacrifice  in  oroor  to  put  at  least  one  child 
through  a  university  or  at  least  through  a  c«*ccndary  eolegio.  In 
large  families,  the  children  often  go  to  work  to  pe^^nit  at  least  one 
brother  sister  to  obtain  an  education. 

Colombians  have  shown  a  propensity  for  abstract  thinking  wl.i^h 
frequently  manifests  itself  in  erudite  literary  and  philosophical 
treatises  (see  ch.  9,  Artistic  and  Intellectual  Expressiem).  A  rela¬ 
tive  lack  of  interest  in  the  applied  sciences  is  reflected  in  the  high 
dropout  rate  in  such  fields  as  chemical  engineering.  Proficiency  in 
literature,  philosophy,  and  law  is  still  considored  to  be  the  mark  of 
the  educat^  man.  There  is  relatively  little  interest  in  tochnical  and 
vocational  education.  The  long-standing  contempt  of  the  upper  end 
middle  classes  for  manual  labor  further  reinforces  the  ’widespread 
negativism  toward  education  in  technical  fields  and  trades.  The  out¬ 
standing  exception  is  commercial  education,  which  appears  to  be 
next  in  popularity  to  the  programs  offered  under  the  academic 
secondary  curriculum. 

The  government  shares  control  over  the  administration  and  the 
content  of  education  with  the  Church,  which  o^’^ls  about  75  percent 
of  the  academic  secondary  schools.  In  view  of  its  strong  vested 
interests  in  secondary  education,  the  Church  viewed  with  apprehen¬ 
sion  the  recent  efforts  (1940-60)  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  to 
inci\  the  nunibiT  of  government  secondary  schools.  On  the  uni- 
vorsity  level,  the  country’s  oldest  and  most  highly  respected  institu¬ 
tions  are  under  Catholic  control.  An  additional  aspect  of  Catholic 
influence  is  the  requirement,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Concordat  of  1887,  that  Catholic  religioj*  and  morals  be  taught  at 
all  schools. 

The  Catholic  hierarchy  has  come  to  adopt  a  mors  flexible  attitude 
toward  the  teaching  of  em})irica]  subjects,  notably  the  natural  and 
social  sciences.  Javeriana  University  added  a  department  of  sociol¬ 
ogy  in  and  modem  science  is  represented  on  the  faculties  of 
many  Catholic  universities  The  effort  of  various  ministers  of  edu¬ 
cation  to  increase  the  number  of  scientific  and  practical  subjects 
offered  hss  not  encountered  any  opposition  from  the  Church,  but 
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inch  oppositior  occur?  oo  the  part  of  some  coneerr^tive  teachers. 

Church  has,  moreover,  emerged  the  Tanguard  of  the  £ght 
against  illiteracy.  In  addition  to  goTenuneot  and  the  Church,  the 
owner?  of  busineas  and  industry  have  manifested  a  growing  interest 
in  education,  prcsnpted  by  the  need  for  trained  personnel.  This 
interest  has  often  taken  ti^  form  of  subsidjes  to  edocatioDal  insti- 
tntions  immediately  concerned  with  the  trailing  of  profeMkmab, 
notably  to  unirersiti^  and  to  the  Instituto  Ccdombiano  de  E^peciali- 
xacic^  Tecnica  en  el  Exterior — ICETEX  (Cxdcmbian  Institute  for 
Technical  Education  Abroad). 

Although  the  shortage  of  facilities,  outmoded  corricola,  ami  the 
lack  of  teachers  are  often  criticized  by  government  officials,  by  some 
middle-class  intellectuals,  and  in  news^pers,  thne  is  a  lack  of  active 
public  interest  in  education  and  an  absence  of  oommunity  action  for 
its  improvement.  This  relative  inactivity  is  also  manifest  in  tbs 
urban  middle  classes,  although  this  group  appears  to  be  the  moat 
eager  to  secure  educational  advantages.  Only  at  tlM  beginning  of 
the  school  year,  when  many  applicants  for  enrollment  are  turned 
down  because  of  the  lack  of  public  school  facilities,  is  thoe  a  tem¬ 
porary  public  outcry  against  the  inadequacy  of  the  edncatkiRal 
system. 

THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 
Adminktravlon  and  Fiunce 

The  Constitution  of  1945  guarantees  freedom  to  own  or  to  operate 
educational  institutiems.  Such  <nM:itoti<ms,  howefver,  are  subject  to 
over-all  sipervision  by  the  government.  The  key  government  organi¬ 
zation  discharging  this  function  is  the  Mini^ry  of  Education.  In 
addition,  the  Ministry’s  official  tasks  :  iclude  the  advancement  of 
educational  development  in  general,  the  promotion  of  scienoe  and 
culture,  the  review  and  approval  of  professional  titles,  and  the 
awarding  of  government  echolar^ips. 

After  its  reorganization  in  1960,  the  administrative  structure  of 
the  Minii^ry  included  departments  of  elementary  education  and 
literacy,  secondary  education,  teacher  training  and  higher  education, 
cultural  activities,  technical  services,  and  scholastic  developmmt. 
The  Minister  of  Education  is  agisted  by  a  Se^'rotaiy-Oeneral,  a 
Director  of  Education,  and  a  High  Council  of  Education,  which 
includes  a  number  of  professional  educators,  some  of  wlxxn  are 
representatives  of  the  Church.  Foreign  experts  on  education  invited 
by  the  gov'jnunent  also  sit  on  this  board. 

Most  of  the  key  positions  in  the  Ministry  are  filled  by  politicml 
appointment,  a  factor  which  has  created  an  almost  constant  turnover 
of  personnel  on  the  policy-making  level.  It  has  also  b««i  resiXA- 
sible  for  the  frequent  appointment  to  important  positions  of  persona 


who  lacked  qualifications.  In  order  to  create  greater  stability  within 
the  ranks  of  the  Ministry  and  to  increase  the  number  of  qualified 
professionals,  the  Lleras  government  decided  ( 1960)  to  appoint  all 
personnel  except  the  Minister  and  the  Secretary -General  on  a  civil 
service  baris. 

In  the  past,  the  taking  of  HRce  of  eveiy  new  Minister  of  Educa¬ 
tion  wae  followed  by  an  avalanche  of  laws,  administrative  directives, 
and  changee  in  curricula  designed  to  modify  the  educational  system. 
In  1956  the  Office  of  Planning.  Coordination,  and  Evaluation  was 
added  to  the  Ministry  of  Education  to  coordinate  the  various  levels 
of  the  edocatitmal  system  and  to  orgaiiize  the  testing  of  new  cur¬ 
ricula. 

Government  saperrisicm  of  schools  is  implemented  through  a  body 
of  natitmal  in^rectots.  The  activities  of  local  educational  authori¬ 
ties  are  also  within  the  jurisdicticm  of  inspectors. 

Qovsmment  supervision  also  extends  to  private  schools,  to  a  large 
extent  owned  the  Church.  On  the  academic  secondary  level,  in 
fact,  75  percent  of  the  institutions  are  in  Catholic  hands.  In  spite 
of  state  intervention,  however,  the  private  schools  enjoy  a  consider¬ 
able  d^ree  of  auUmomy.  lliey  are  authorized  to  choose  their 
teachers,  to  draft  and  administer  their  examinations,  and  to  organ¬ 
ize  their  curricula.  The  government,  on  the  other  hand,  may  inspect 
private  schools  to  ensure  the  fulfillment  of  certain  prerequisites  for 
accreditation  or  to  determine  the  presence  or  absence  r/  irregularities. 
The  government,  moreover,  establishes  standards  for  the  curricula, 
the  passing  of  examinations,  and  the  grading  system. 

On  the  local  level,  the  fiscal  and  administrative  aspects  of  educa¬ 
tion  are  handled  by  secretariats  of  education,  established  in  the 
capital  of  each  department,  intendencuL,  and  comisaria.  Cities  with 
a  population  of  over  100,000  have  their  own  secretariats  of  educa- 
timt,  similarly  organized.  The  administrative  unit  is  divided  into 
zones,  to  each  of  which  an  inspector  is  assigned.  Each  inspector 
controls  the  teachers,  handles  complaints  concerning  their  perform¬ 
ance,  and  dispenses  study  materials  in  the  course  of  periodic  school 
visita 

The  duration  of  the  school  year  is  March  15  to  December  22  m  the 
capital  and  Mirly  October  to  the  end  of  June  in  the  provinces.  There 
is  a  15-day  midyear  vacatiem  during  Holy  Week,  in  addition  to  many 
religious  and  patriotic  holidays,  leaving  an  average  of  180  days  of 
attendance  during  the  academic  year.  A  uniform  academic  year 
beginning  in  September  was  planned  to  begin  in  1960. 

In  accordance  with  legislation  passed  in  1957,  the  fun<k  devoted 
to  education  by  the  national  government  are  required  to  be  not  lees 
than  10  percent  of  the  national  budget.  In  1960,  according  to  the 
Natitmal  Directorate  of  the  Budget,  this  figure  amounted  to  Col$184.5 


million  in  a  total  budget  of  G>1$1^1.6  million.  Howerer,  a  newt- 
paper  report  quoting  souroes  in  tbe  liiniatrj  of  Edaeati<m  atated 
that  the  sum  allocated  by  the  national  goremment  for  education  waa 
G>1$207  millicm.  These  figures  do  not  include  some  Col$18G  million 
spent  oa  education  by  the  v'epartm«it8  and  ccmtribatkms  to  ednca- 
tion  by  the  municipalities,  the  Church,  and  prifate  persons. 

For  1961,  the  proposed  total  natkmal  bud^  waa  CoUB, 427.6  mil¬ 
lion,  out  of  which  the  government  proposed  to  spend  Col$2S6J 
millitm  on  education.  These  amounts  repressnt  an  appreciable  ia- 
creese  over  the  education  budgets  of  earlier  years,  which  amoentad 
generally  to  4  or  6  percent  of  the  total  national  budget.  Expesta 
otm^der  them  largely  inadequate,  however,  to  meet  the  country^ 
needa. 

In  the  financing  of  ekanmtary  schools,  the  departmental  govern¬ 
ments  pay  the  teschers’  salaries,  the  municipal  govemmenta  {Mwida 
and  furnish  the  school  buildings,  and  the  national  government  sop- 
plks  the  teeching  materisls.  In  some  instances,  however,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  Bssames  responsibility  for  all  these  items,  induding  the 
construction  of  buildings.  T^  government,  furthermore,  finances 
all  sextets  of  primary  educatkm  La  the  territories  without  self- 
govenunent  Since  the  size  of  the  budgetary  oentributions  of  the 
departments  depend  largely  on  their  ectmctnic  resources,  the  lack  of 
school  facilities  is  most  serious  in  the  poor  regions.  The  goven^jetut 
hi^  generally  been  unable  to  compensate  adequately  for  the  imbal¬ 
ance  of  departmoital  contributions,  sines  the  portion  of  tha  eduni- 
tional  budget  allotted  to  eionentary  education  tends  to  be  low.  In 
1960,  for  example,  it  only  amounted  to  lem  than  one-sixth  (aboat 
Col$B0  million)  of  the  total  sum. 

Twenty-seven  percent  of  the  total  education  budget  is  earmarked 
for  higher  educatitm :  15  percent  ie  allocated  to  the  National  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Bogotk;  10  percent,  to  the  departmental  nBivermties;  and 
2  percent,  to  private  universities.  Eeimase  of  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  universities,  however,  these  funds  are  rather  thinly  spread. 
Departmental  and  municipal  contributions  to  university  budgets  tend 
to  be  very  limited.  Forward-lodnng  administrators  of  some  of  tha 
universities,  notably  those  of  the  universitiee  of  Cali  and  Bucara- 
manga,  have  initiated  vigorous  public  relations  activities  designed 
to  enlist  additional  financial  support  from  local  goverrmMito  and 
from  private  groups.  The  University  of  the  Andes,  however,  de¬ 
pends  almost  altog^er  on  private  donations. 

Elementary  Schooks 

The  majority  of  elementary  inbiivuuons,  16,545  out  of  a  t<^  of 
17,788,  are  free  public  schools  operated  by  departmental  govemmenta 
or  by  the  natimial  government  The  public  schools  in  territorias 
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wukout  wlf-goTenuuent  are  operated  by  Catholic  religious  orders. 
Most  of  the  private  elementary  schools  are  also  under  Catholic 
au^ices. 

The  construction  of  elementary  schools  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
rising  school-age  population.  In  many  rural  areas,  children  have  no 
schools  to  go  to,  even  though  the  majority  of  public  primary  schools 
are  located  in  such  areas.  Only  about  half  of  the  schools  function 
in  buildings  erected  for  the  porpoee ;  the  remainder  operate  on  rented 
premises  which  often  lack  toilets  and  running  water.  Notebooks, 
pencils,  chalk,  crayons,  and  textbooks  are  supplied  free  of  charge  by 
the  govemment.  Each  pupil  receives  a  reader  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
catechism.  Other  texts  are  passed  down  from  pupils  in  the  senior 
grades.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  number  of  textbooks  distrib¬ 
uted  is  insufficient,  and  parents  moA  provitk  them  at  their  own 
expoise.  In  1,665  public  elementary  schools  the  govemment  finances 
school  restaurants  which  serve  breakfasts  and  lunches  to  indig^t 
children. 

Types  of  elementary  education  are  a  five-year  urban  program,  a 
four-year  rural  program  with  separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls, 
and  a  two-year  “alternate”  rural  program  in  which  boys  and  girls 
attend  on  alternate  days.  A  fe«  rural  schools  in  some  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  have  a  five-year  cycle.  The  two-y«ir  alternate  rural  schoob 
have  188  days  of  school  attendance  In  the  academic  year.  Because 
of  the  alternate  attendance,  horrever,  boys  and  girls  attend  only  94 
days,  r^pectively.  Since  each  group  of  boys  and  girls  is  further 
divided  into  first-  and  second-year  courses,  each  course  receives  in¬ 
struction  for  only  47  days,  the  equivalent  of  282  class  hours.  It  is 
the  system  operating  in  8.760  of  11,861  rural  public  schools. 

The  curriculum  in  both  types  of  rural  school  fails  to  give  suitable 
terminal  training  to  those  who  propose  to  pursue  agricultural  voca¬ 
tions.  It  appears  designed  as  a  preparation  for  academic  secondary 
schools,  even  though  only  a  small  number  ;>f  rural  pupils  ever  reach 
that  level.  The  subjects  taught  at  the  two-year  alternate  rural 
schools  include  religion,  reading,  writing,  srithmetic,  and  civics. 
One  period  a  week  is  devoted  to  manners,  health  habits,  and  music. 
The  basic  elements  of  agriculture  are  taught  to  boys,  and  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  such  as  sewing  and  embroidering,  to  girls. 

The  four-year  rural  school  offers  the  same  subjects,  but  devotee 
more  class  hours  per  week  to  each.  Depending  on  the  qualifications 
and  the  initiative  of  the  teachers,  concepts  of  patriotism,  courtesy, 
and  habits  of  sociability  are  also  taught  within  the  framework  of 
civics.  In  the  five-year  urban  elementary  schools,  the  curriculum 
is :  reading,  writing,  and  languages,  20  percent;  arithmetic  and  geom¬ 
etry,  20  percent ;  religion,  1C  percent ;  manual  work,  including  agri¬ 
culture  and  gardening,  11  percent;  natural  science,  11  percent; 


history  and  geography,  iO  percent;  phjrsical  education, 
9  perceit;  cirica  and  mann«a,  5  percent!  singing,  3  percent;  child 
care  and  home  economics,  1  percent. 

In  guieral,  seTen  years  is  hold  to  he  the  legal  age  for  c<xninencing 
education.  In  practice,  the  median  agrt  in  the  first  grade  of  many 
el^entary  schools  is  niiw  or  ten,  not  (mly  hecauso  msny  enroll  late, 
but  because  there  are  many  repeaters. 

The  number  of  children  enrolled  in  pubbc  and  private  elementary 
schools  in  1958  «ras  1,4934^  compared  with  808,^4  in  1950.  In 
urban  elementary  schools,  for  every  100  children  completing  the  first 
year,  64  cmnpkfte  the  se(x>nd  year;  40,  the  third  year;  24,  the  foorth 
year;  and  12,  the  final  fifth  year.  In  rural  elonentary  scho<^  the 
oorreeponding  figures  are  47,  5,  1,  and  0  J  re^Mctively  for  each  100 
children  finishing  the  firat  year.  In  many  regions,  particnlarly  in 
the  departnMnts  of  Boyac^  Condinamarca,  Narino,  Santander,  and 
Korte  ^  Santander,  school  attendarce  is  extremely  dificult  becuMe 
of  the  distance  of  schools  freon  the  widely  dispersed  w'ttkments  and 
communitiee  and  the  scarcity  of  tran^rtation  ^cilttiea.  Moreover, 
a  number  of  children  are  prevented  from  attending  school  becaorn 
they  suffer  from  oim  or  nmre  of  the  endemic  illnesses  or  from  nnder- 
nonrishment  (see  ch.  16,  Health  and  Sanitatiem). 

In  accordance  with  the  provistms  of  the  Five  Year  Plan  the  triple 
(Tstem  of  donentary  edneatitm  is  to  be  replaced  by  a  nnified  five- 
year  cycle,  eventually  to  be  incensed  to  six  years.  The  cycle  is  to 
be  divided  into  two  parts,  in  order  to  give  a  terminal  elefnentaiy 
edimation  to  the  large  niunber  of  children  who  drop  out  of  the  early 
grades.  Moreover,  the  curricnla  of  urban  and  rural  elementary 
schools  are  to  be  integrated  and  made  more  flexible  in  order  to  adapt 
them  to  regional  needs.  The  1961  budget  of  the  Bfinistry  of  EdneS' 
tion  provides  for  the  establishment  of  several  pilot  scIkmIs,  with  a 
total  capacity  of  5,000  children,  where  these  innovatitnis  will  be 
tested. 

Secondary  Education 

Types  of  institutions  for  secondary  educatitm  are  six-year  college- 
preparatory  academic  secondary  schools  (co^epios),  which  lead  to 
the  hacMUensto  degree;  vocati<mal  schools,  which  offer  training  in 
technical,  commercial,  industrial,  and  agricultural  skills  as  well  as 
in  art,  nursing,  and  religion ;  and  schools  for  the  training  of  urban 
and  rural  elementary  tetters.  S<nDe  57  so-called  ^oompl^nMitary’' 
schools  offer  a  two-year  program  of  general  vocational  and  acad«nic 
snbjects.  Most  vocational  schools  require  only  four  years  of  elemen¬ 
tary  training. 

Of  829  academic  secondary  schools,  625  are  private  institutiona, 
nearly  all  owned  by  the  Church.  A  majority  of  public  aeoondary 
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«hoo]a  4U«  dc^rtmenU]  isstitvkticcs,  although  sonK!  62  coUgiot 
naeianaU*  t4f«  opented  directly  by  the  Mmistry  of  Eldocation.  The 
<^:«it3nental  aroondaiy  achoois  are  ail  located  in  cities.  Althou^ 
tkft  gorenunent  boilt  aoine  150  recoDdary  schools  between  i947  and 
1%7,  more  than  8,000  applicants  for  adxni^ion  into  public  secondary 
•eiiooia  bad  to  be  turned  down  in  1958  because  of  lack  of  space. 
Toititm  is  free  in  the  public  fectmdary  schools;  only  a  mmiinal 
fegifltratioii  fre  of  about  Col$50-60  is  charged. 

Even  though  there  ia  an  argent  need  for  persons  qualified  in  tech- 
iflbtd  and  indid^a!  diids  and  in  agncultnral  tt^hniques,  a  great 
majority  of  secondary  stiMkuts  choose  the  htehoQerato  program.  In 
19M,  of  a  total  of  214Ji90  students  on  the  secondary  level,  115,041 
were  enrolled  in  harhUlrrato  achoois.  Commercial  stscondary  schools 
were  second  in  popularity,  with  30,479  students  enrolled.  Only 
10^16  studied  at  industrial  and  trade  schools,  and  4,61S  at  agricnl- 
toral  Tocatimal  schools.  Vocatkmal  schools  offering  training  in  the 
arts,  such  as  drawing,  design,  end  mixfic,  had  a  total  of  4,823  stu¬ 
dents.  Another  4,671  were  being  trained  in  achoois  for  religious 
peraoncai. 

The  Beehilknto 

Of  those  who  enroll  at  schools  offemg  the  haehUlerato  certificate, 
only  a  small  percentage  succeed  in  obtaining  it  In  1956,  for  exam¬ 
ple  only  6,000  graduated  with  the  bankiUeratc  out  of  a  total  of 
35,000  enrolled  in  the  film  grade  of  academic  secondary  schools  six 
years  earlier.  Because  of  the  lack  of  public  secondary  school  fadli- 
tiee,  many  {mrents  enroll  their  children  in  (me  of  the  expensive  pri¬ 
vate  schools  where  the  minimuin  annual  cost  for  a  day  pupil  is 
Col$lA00  and  Col$2A00  for  a  boarder;  hence,  the  six  years  of 
secondary  school  require  a  total  expeod'^^ure  of  C!ol$9,000  for  a  day 
pupil  and  Colfl6;000  for  a  boarder.  i¥ith  an  average  income  of 
about  Co!$6gC00  per  year,  middle-class  families  are  generally  unable 
to  carry  such  financial  burden,  especially  if  they  hare  more  than 
one  child. 

Designed  to  impart  a  broad  cultural  background  and  to  prepare 
for  university  studies,  the  baehSlirato  curriculum  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  criticised  for  its  ezclosively  acxdemic  nature  and  for  its 
gNierml  irrelevance  to  those  who  do  not  enter  a  university,  it  was 
changed  and  modified  not  lees  than  10  times  between  1930  and  1956. 
The  results  have  been  a  congeition  of  conrsre  and  a  total  ljuik  of 
integration  of  the  different  phasee  of  tho  program. 

In  1959-60,  another  reform  was  proposed  for  the  hacMl/^rato 
program,  providing  for  the  division  of  the  six-year  cycle  into  two 
stages.  TTie  first  three  years,  called  “orientation”  would  include 
vocational  counseling  During  the  second  stage,  called  “systemati- 
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zation,”  th«  student*  would  concentrate  on  chosen  fields  of  spcciali- 
zaticm.  In  1980-61  the  new  hachilUrato  curricola  were  tested  in  17 
pilot  sec<Hidai7  schools. 

rswtrriil  Briissk 

Gonunercial  education  is  next  to  the  baektUtrato  in  popularity  on 
the  SBOODdazy  level  because  it  represents  a  shortcut  to  relatively 
remunerative  jobs  in  the  white-collar  category.  Gommncial  schools 
train  actountants,  cashiers,  secretaries,  and  comnmvial  asristants  in 
courses  lasting  from  six  months  to  one  year.  The  average  earnings 
of  an  accountant  are  about  Col$600  per  month ;  a  bank  cashier  earns 
between  Col$S00  and  Coi$400,  uid  a  clerk  proficient  in  typing  and 
stenography,  between  Col$S50  and  Col$500  per  month.  Some  of  the 
schools  offer  a  combination  of  the  hcehiiUrato  and  commercial 
coursas  to  prepare  candidates  for  busineai  careers  on  a  hi^Mr  IsvsL 
The  lively  demand  for  ctmunercial  education  has  given  rise  to  many 
private  institutions  in  this  field.  In  1958,  S24  ooinmeccial  sclwxds 
out  of  a  total  of  386  were  in  private  handa. 

AcrkeHard  Sdwele 

Training  in  agncultural  techniques  is  offered  in  some  52  voeatumal 
agricultural  schools,  located  in  13  departments,  2  ^ewdsiioias,  and 
1  eomUar^  This  category  includes  some  agricnlturel  sdiools  for 
Indians  (inUmadot  agrioolat  para  IiuUffenat).  Vocational  agri¬ 
cultural  schools  offer  two-  to  five-year  coursea  designed  to  comple¬ 
ment  the  rural  elemmtary  program,  to  introduce  the  students  to 
the  use  of  technical  equipment  in  agriculture  and  animal  hns- 
bandry,  and  to  teach  them  productive  work  habits.  The  enrollment 
in  these  schools  in  1958  totaled  2,822. 

Enrollment  of  children  fresn  farm  families  is  encouraged,  but  in 
1956,  16.7  percent  of  the  students  were  from  urban  zones.  More¬ 
over,  between  1950  and  1955,  about  mie-fourth  of  the  studeota  en¬ 
rolled  in  agricultural  vocational  schools  followed  nonagricultural 
occupatiems  after  graduation.  There  are,  in  addition,  84  domestic 
science  schools  for  rural  girls  designed  to  complement  the  ele¬ 
mentary  trainiiig  of  rural  girls  14  years  of  age  or  older.  They 
offer  courses  in  vocational  techniques,  hygiene,  first-aid,  and  child¬ 
care.  In  1958,  1,791  girls  ware  enrolled  in  these  institutions. 

IiMiiuitrial  eaa  Trade  Sdwela 

The  cctmtry’s  96  industrial  and  trade  schools  supply  only  about 
20  percent  of  the  need  for  ^lled  woricers.  Apart  from  its  failure 
to  attract  a  large  number  of  students,  industrial  educatiem  suffers 
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from  inadequate  and  outmoded  facilities  and  working  equipment 
and  frmn  the  absence  of  corielation  between  its  programs  and  the 
needs  of  industry. 

Industrial  schools  have  four-  to  five-year  courses,  which  include 
some  academic  subjects  as  well  as  those  pertaining  to  a  chosen 
specialty,  aoch  as  mechanics,  electricity,  foundry  work,  metallurgy, 
and  motor  mechanics.  There  are  also  more  advanced  technical 
institutes  which  offer  a  seven-year  course  for  technicians.  In  1960, 
there  were  31  of  these  schools  and  institutes  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  with  approximately  5,000  students.  In  addition,  there  were 
six  polytechnic  institutes,  of  whi„h  two  were  in  Bogoti,  the  others 
in  Tunjs,  Neiva,  Cartagena,  and  Carmen  del  Bolivar,  with  a  tota' 
of  1,500  8tudent&  They  offer  a  varied  technical  program  to 
‘^prepare  middle  class  youth  for  manual  professions.”  'fhe  trade 
stdio^  train  semiskilled  and  skilled  workers  for  industry  in  three- 
and  four-year  courses,  respectively,  as  well  as  tradesmen  for  non¬ 
industrial  trades,  such  ss  weaving,  carpentry,  and  shoemaking  in  a 
two-vear  course. 

Tcscher  Tniniag 

Underpaid  and  badly  trained  teachers  represent  one  of  the  crucial 
problems  in  education.  The  profession  itself  holds  few  attractions, 
since,  in  addition  to  inferior  salaries,  it  entails  a  great  d^l  of 
insecurity  in  regard  to  placement,  promotion,  and  tenure.  The 
social  prestige  of  the  primary  and  secondary  teacher  is  generally 
low. 

Tuition  and  board  are  free  in  most  of  the  public  teachers’  schools. 
Although  there  are  98  schools  in  the  country,  only  178,  or  an  aver¬ 
age  of  2  students  per  school  graduated  in  1956.  Of  those  who 
graduate,  not  mors  than  30  percent  dedicate  themselves  to  teaching. 
Many  persons  without  serious  interest  in  teaching  enroll  in  one  of 
the  schools  in  order  to  receive  free  lodging  and  food  and  a  sec¬ 
ondary  education  of  sorts. 

Primary  school  teachers  are  trained  in  rural  schools  and  in 
regular  schools.  The  prerequisite  for  enrollment  in  both  is  the 
completion  of  a  primary  education.  Regular  schools  have  a  five- 
yetT  course,  which  is  terminated  with  the  granting  of  a  diploma 
and  the  official  title  of  maestro.  Schools  for  rural  teachers  offer  a 
four-year  course.  Their  cumcula  combine  general  academic  sub¬ 
jects,  practice-teaching,  and  some  agricultural  work,  A  majority 
of  the  students  in  these  institutions  are  women. 

Even  though  the  tr-ining  is  free  of  charge,  relatively  few  of 
those  enrolled  complete  the  four-year  cycle;  a  dropout  rate  of 
about  50  percent  between  the  first  and  fourth  year  is  not  unusual. 
Of  those  who  graduate,  a  considerable  number  refuse  to  work  in 
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rural  areas  and  attempt  to  obtain  a  position  in  urban  elementary 
schools.  Government  measures  since  the  mid-1950’s  to  improve 
rural  teacher  training  have  included  the  establishment  of  rural 
education  pilot  schools  in  Pamplona,  Uribia,  and  Malaga.  Ele¬ 
mentary  schools  operate  in  conjunc^on  with  these  training  oentera. 
Designed  to  qualify  teachers  for  a  central  role  in  the  acdvidea 
leading  to  rural  community  improvement,  the  curricula  include 
cooperativism,  modem  agricultural  techniques,  hygiene,  and  com¬ 
munity  organization.  The  schools  leceive  monetary  and  techamal 
assistance  from  UNESCO.  In  additi<m,  there  is  an  agricultural 
teachers’  school  in  Lorici  to  prepare  teachma  for  the  vocational 
agricultural  schools. 

Because  of  the  acute  teacher  shortage,  sehods  often  have  no  al¬ 
ternative  but  to  hire  persons  with  only  a  year  or  two  of  teachsn’ 
school  training  or  those  with  an  incomplete  secondaij  education. 
In  1955,  for  example,  nearly  70  percent  of  the  public  skmentary 
school  teachers  were  inadequately  or  incmnpletely  trained.  In 
1960,  only  about  one-third  of  a  total  of  35,000  teachers  were  gradu¬ 
ates  of  teachers’  schools.  In  the  private  eleo^ntary  schools,  the 
women  teachers  are  in  many  cases  members  of  the  upper  class 
who  have  a  hacMUerato  and  choose  to  work  temporarily. 

The  government  has  organized  short-term,  intensified  courses  for 
the  trainifig  of  teachers  in  Medellin  and  Bogoti.  A  monthly  gov¬ 
ernment  subsidy  of  Col$150  is  granted  to  those  who  enrolL  Tbs 
number  of  participants  in  these  courses  in  1958  was  175  in  Medellin 
and  80  in  Bogota.  In  1959,  the  enrdlmmt  figures  dropped  to  88 
and  58  respectively. 

Secondary  school  teachers  are  trained  in  higher  teachers’  schods, 
at  the  Pedagogical  University  of  Tunja,  at  the  National  Peda¬ 
gogical  University  for  Women,  and  by  pedadogical  ^Multies  of 
several  universities.  The  hachiUerato  degree  is  an  entranos  require¬ 
ment  in  these  institutions.  The  courses  are  four  years  in  length. 
A<xording  to  a  survey  of  the  Colombian  Association  of  Universi- 
tie.s,  the  pedagogical  universities  graduated  only  1^00  secondary 
teachers  l^tween  1933  and  1958. 

Only  a  minority  of  secondary  school  teachers  have  completed 
professional  training.  Most  of  them  have  a  bochiUeraU)  certificate 
and  a  few  years  of  professional  study  at  the  university  level, 
which,  for  either  academic  or  financial  reatxins,  they  were  unaUs 
to  complete. 

The  low  salaries  prevailing  in  the  teaching  profession  are  the 
main  reascms  for  its  failure  to  attract  many  and  are  responsible 
for  the  high  rate  of  professional  desertion  on  the  j>art  of  trained 
teachers.  In  1955,  approximately  50  percent  of  the  elementary 


tMtch^n  received  len  than  Col$5J00  per  month.  Only  8  percent 
received  the  mazimom  salary  of  ColfSOO.  These  figures  compare 
unfavorably  with  the  average  minimum  earnings  of  taxicab  drivers 
uid  bricklayers,  which  amount  to  Col$30o-S50  per  month.  Between 
1955  and  1960,  meet  of  the  departments  increased  teachers'  salaries 
to  some  extent,  but  these  increases  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
diminishing  purchasing  power  of  the  peso  (see  ch.  80,  Backing 
and  Currency  System).  Secondary  school  teachers  earn  about 
Col$170-200  a  month  more  than  elementary  teachers. 

An  important  factor  which  discourages  many  frmn  entering  a 
teaching  career  is  the  arbitrary  nature  of  transfers  and  dismissals. 
Although  officially  a  teacher  may  be  removed  only  for  manifest  in¬ 
capacity  or  misconduct,  departmental  secretaries  of  education  may 
at  any  time  order  a  teacher’s  transfer  to  undesirable  or  remote 
places,  an  action  which  is  considered  the  equivalent  of  dismissal. 
Such  actions  often  take  place  if  the  teacher’s  political  views  fail  to 
coincide  with  those  of  his  superiors  in  the  departmental  office  of 
education.  Political  cmisi  derat  ions,  moreover,  often  play  a  decisive 
role  in  the  granting  of  promotions  or  tenure. 

Higher  Education 

Of  the  country’s  23  universities,  11  are  private,  9  are  depart¬ 
mental,  and  3  are  national,  including  the  country  s  largest  univer¬ 
sity,  the  National  University  of  Bogota,  with  an  enrollment  of 
over  6,000,  and  the  pedagogical  universities  in  Tunja  and  Bogota. 
The  alternatives  to  university  education  are  the  schools  of  higher 
learning  {etcuelax  mperioret).  Among  these  are  several  institu¬ 
tions,  notably  in  MedelHn,  Bolivar,  Quibdo,  and  Bogota,  devoted 
to  the  higher  education  of  wome*'  {colegioa  mayoret  de  cvltnra 
femenina)  and  the  National  School  of  Physical  Education. 

Ckaractcr  of  Uaiversitleo 

During  the  tenure  of  office  of  Roja?  Pinilla  (1953  57),  univer¬ 
sities  were  controlled  by  law  or  ministerial  decrees.  Political 
influence  or  affiliation  generally  determined  the  appointments  of 
rectors  or  of  key  administrative  officials.  In  July  1958,  Decree 
Law  No.  0277  establislied  university  autonomy.  It  was  primarily 
designed  to  free  the  universities  from  political  influence  and  to 
bring  professors  and  students  into  the  Consejo  Superior,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  policy-making  and  adminisirative  bo<ly  of  the  university. 
However,  the  Consejo  also  includes  the  governor  and  the  secretary  of 
education  of  the  department,  both  of  whom  are  politically  influen¬ 
tial  persons.  Moreover,  the  appointment  to  the  Consejo  of  repre- 
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subject  to  approral  by  the  departmenul  governor  and  the  secretary 
of  educatimi. 

University  edb.'^ation  i*  nearly  always  exclusively  professional 
prefAration.  The  universities  as  well  as  the  schools  of  higher 
learning  comprise  several  faculties  (also  called  schools  or  instituteel, 
representing  professional  specialties.  The  largest  number  of  facul¬ 
ties  exi^  in  the  fields  of  law,  architecture,  economica,  medicine, 
and  chemical  engineering.  There  is  no  time  devoted  to  liberal  arts 
courses  during  the  «trly  phases  of  most  university  progriuns  and 
no  place  for  elective  subjects  later  within  the  rigidly  preacribsd 
professional  curriculum.  Since  the  mid-lSSO's,  however,  several 
universities,  notably  the  University  of  Cartagena,  the  University 
of  Santander,  and  the  University  of  the  Andes,  have  broadened  their 
curricula.  Basic  courses  in  the  humanities,  social  sciences,  gen¬ 
eral  science,  and  language  (English  and  Spanish)  are  offered  dur¬ 
ing  the  first,  two  years.  Students  enter  their  fields  of  specialiaation 
daring  the  third  year. 

Four  years  of  university  studii5s  lead  to  the  degree  of  doctorado, 
approximately  the  equivalent  of  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  case  of  a  five-  to  six-year  degree  program,  notably 
in  engineering,  the  doctorado  may  represent  the  equivalent  of  i 
year  or  two  of  graduate  studies.  In  most  universities,  no  pro¬ 
grams  of  study  are  offered  on  the  graduate  level.  Those  who  wiA 
to  pursue  graduate  studies  go  abroad,  mostly  to  the  United  Stataa. 

Nearly  all  universities  .’ely  on  a  staff  of  part-time  instructors, 
consisting  of  professional  men  who  devote  a  certain  ntimber  of 
hours  per  week  to  teaching.  Although  some  of  these  part-time 
instructors  have  high  professional  standing,  the  majority  lack  the 
qualifications  needed  for  university  teaching.  Their  academic  train¬ 
ing  usually  goes  no  further  than  the  doctorado,  obtained  after  four 
to  six  years  of  university  study.  The  number  of  university  pro¬ 
fessors  who  possess  a  doctor’s  degree  from  the  United  States  or 
from  a  European  country  is  small. 

Since  the  1950’8,  the  level  of  university  iustmetion  has,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  benefited  from  the  growing  opportunities  for  graduate  pro¬ 
fessional  training  abroad.  Many  of  those  who  return  from  such 
training,  hovdver,  prefer  to  accept  a  lucrative  industrial  job  rather 
than  to  devote  themselves  to  teaching  for  a  relatively  modest  uni¬ 
versity  salary.  For  full-time  teaching,  a  university  professor  may 
receive  from  about  Col$l. 800-2,000  per  month.  In  e  very  few  cases, 
the  salary  level  may  reach  Col$3,000  per  month.  Even  tlmugh 
this  salary  greatly  exceeds  that  of  an  elementary  or  secondary 
teacher,  it  is  considerably  below  what  an  upper-middle  or  upper- 
class  professional  man  can  earn. 
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A  number  of  universiiies  have  made  considerable  effort*  to  place 
at  least  a  part  of  their  faculty  on  %  full-time  basis.  Those  T?hich 
have  been  partly  or  fully  succe.ssful  in  these  efforts  include  tfie 
University  of  V’.alle.  the  University  of  the  Andes,  the  Industrial 
University  of  Santander  in  liucaramanga,  certain  departments  of 
the  Navional  University,  and  the  Catholic  Javeri»uaa  University. 

The  ab^nce  of  faculties  for  graduate  studies  and  the  largely 
theoretical  nature  of  university  instruction  account  for  the  relative 
aloofness  of  most  universities  from  research  activities,  particularly 
from  tho^  which  concern  themselves  with  practical  problems  affect¬ 
ing  the  ccmntr}%  such  as  malnutrition,  disease,  and  soil  utilization. 
Since  the  i950's  however,  efforts  at  some  of  the  universities,  |»r- 
ticularly  among  social  science  faculties,  have  been  directed  toward 
establishing  research  centers  in  connection  with  graduate  teaching 
programs.  Such  centers  are  also  designed  to  bring  about  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  full-time  university  mst*  ctors.  An  orienta¬ 
tion  toward  community  problems,  moreover,  ..as  become  apparent 
in  the  p.*ofe?sional  training  programs  of  several  universities. 

At  the  National  University,  the  medical  faculty  conducts  an 
urban  preventive  health  program  which  involves  field  »ork  in  the 
community.  Law  students  have  been  assigned  to  a  number  of 
courts  it*  Bogota  to  gain  practical  experience.  At  the  University 
of  Valle,  the  economics  faculty  has  conducted  &  major  agricultural 
and  cattle  survey.  The  economic  research  center  at  the  University 
of  the  Andes  devotes  many  of  its  activities  to  communHy  projects. 

Perhap  fhe  most  outstanding  representative  of  modernization  at 
the  university  level  is  the  University  of  the  Andes.  A  pnvate 
institution  founded  in  1949  by  Mario  Lasema,  it  is  modeled  to  a 
large  extent  after  United  States  universities.  Its  curriculum  em¬ 
phasizes  engineering,  economics,  and  science,  especially  chemistry, 
as  well  as  a  wide  range  of  the  humanities.  There  is  also  intensive 
ia,iguage  training  in  English.  A  transfer  arrangement  with  the 
universities  of  Illinvi^i,  Pittsburgh,  and  Texas  enables  the  students 
majoiing  in  engineering  or  economics  to  finish  their  junior  and 
senior  ye^r  at  any  of  these  universities. 

By  1958,  135  students  in  engineering,  8  in  economics,  and  1 
in  architecture  had  graduated  under  this  arrangement.  The  pro- 
giam  is  financed  by  a  loan  fund  geared  to  the  fi^ianciai  resources 
of  the  students.  Contrary  to  practice  in  other  universities  in  the 
country’,  the  University  of  the  Andes  has  a  full-time  faculty  of 
about  70,  which  includes  many  scholars  from  the  Un.ii»*<l  States 
and  Europe;  graduates  are  in  great  demand  by  ir  1  i?try  and 
government. 

Another  institution  which  offers  a  vigorous  science  program  in 
conjunction  with  subjects  in  the  hunianitie.s  is  the  Industrial  Uni- 
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vereity  of  SantH.^'der  in  Huc«ninanga.  The  University  of  Valle 
has  also  become)  known  for  its  diversified  curriculum,  its  efficient 
administ.'ation,  and  its  cocGSiunity-oriented  research  activities. 

Tulane  University  (New  Organs)  has  a  cooperative  project  to 
develop  iredical  education  is  Colombia.  The  improveimect  of  med¬ 
ical  education  is  also  the  object  of  a  joint  program  between  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  medical  faculty  of  Javetiana 
University.  Michigan  State  University  is  cooperating  with  the 
faculties  of  agriculture  at  several  CoitMnbian  universitiss.  The 
University  of  California  has  initiated  a  plan  for  the  exdbange  of 
students  tnd  professors  to  ctmduct  ciMnmanity  development  studies. 

More  than  half  the  universities  have  been  built  since  the  IdSO'j. 
Because  of  the  absence  of  a  centra!  planning  authority,  there  has 
beei  duplicatton  of  facilities.  At  the  me  time,  no  provisiotts  were 
made  for  proper  equipment  and  lulequate  staffs.  These  shortages 
have  prevailed  and  continue  to  hamper  the  operations  of  many 
of  the  recently  built  universities. 

To  coordinate  university  expansion,  to  regulate  the  use  of  facili¬ 
ties,  and  to  serve  as  a  channel  of  communication  between  univer¬ 
sities,  the  Colombian  Association  of  Universities  was  ertablished 
in  1954.  It  is  headed  by  a  National  Council  of  Rectors,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  heads  of  the  country’s  23  universities.  The  A.esoeiation’8 
approval  is  required  for  the  establishment  of  new  universities.  In 
addition,  the  Association  is  responsible  for  the  supervi&icm  and 
improvement  of  academic  standardLs  and  university  autonomy  and 
serves  as  a  clearin^ouse  am<mg  universities  for  the  exchange  of 
successful  innovations.  The  Association  operates  through  the  Na¬ 
tional  University  Fund,  to  which  every  university  contributes  a 
certain  percentage  of  its  inctxne  and  which  receives  a  government 
subsidy  equaling  1  percent  of  the  national  budget  for  educatitm. 

Eardbaait  mmi  Stadeat  BUf 

The  enrollment  in  universities  and  in  institutions  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing  increased  fnmi  13,234  in  1955  to  19,212  in  1958.  At  least  40 
percent  of  the  students  who  b^in  the  first  year  of  their  university 
work  fail  to  finish  the  second  year.  Only  15  percent  proceed  to  the 
third  year,  and  not  more  than  10  percent  reach  the  fint'  year. 

Of  the  total  of  12,000  university  students  in  1954,  8,200  studied 
medicine;  2,300,  law;  900,  architecture;  and  700,  dentistry.  The 
next  highest  figure,  300,  represented  enrollment  in  economics.  The 
enrollment  figures  for  professions  which  are  urgently  needed  in 
the  national  economy,  such  as  agronomy,  veterinary  science,  and 
chemistry,  were  even  lower.  The  ratio  of  distribution  of  students  by 
fields  of  study  in  1958  was  very  similar,  with  3,430  in  medicine, 
4,966  in  law,  and  4,553  in  en^cering,  out  of  a  total  of  18,212. 


However,  enroliznent  in  the  neturel  acienoee  wu  a  leUtively  High 
1,508.  The  fine  arts  and  the  social  sciences  also  registered  an  in¬ 
crease  in  enroUment. 

Even  though  there  is  an  oversupply  of  lawyers  and  doctors, 
their  services  oonld  be  reacLly  utilized  in  rural  areas.  The  deter- 
minaticD  of  new  medical  graduate*  to  work  in  the  maitH*  cities  has 
created  a  cemgested  professiemat  labor  market  and  a  prevalence 
.;f  unemployment  among  the  new  graduates  in  the  urban  areaa. 
To  ciicourage  the  migration  of  professionak  to  the  rural  areas, 
some  of  the  universities  have  launched  mie-year  rural  internship 
programs  for  young  Iswyers  and  doctors.  The  scope  of  such  pro¬ 
grams,  however,  is  Umited,  and  the  response  is  generally  poor. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  have  chooen  the  sciences,  eco¬ 
nomics.  busiuesB  management,  or  mechanical  engineering  as  their 
major  fields  are  readily  absorbed  into  well-paid  industrial  jobs. 
Students  who  have  completed  part  of  the  r  training  in  foreign, 
notably  United  States,  universities,  are  espenally  in  demand.  At 
the  University  of  the  Andes,  students  are  frequently  signed  up 
for  future  positions  by  industrial  employers  even  before  they 
graduate. 

Tuition  and  other  fees  at  public  universities  are  relatively  mod¬ 
erate  and  are,  in  most  cases,  adjusted  to  famib  income.  The  cost 
is  higher  in  fields,  euch  a.s  dentistry,  which  require  the  use  of 
much  equipment.  Private  universities  charge  higher  fees;  th5is, 
the  annual  cost  of  study  in  the  engineering  faculties  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  the  Andes  and  Javenana  University  are  Col$l,400  and 
Col$l,500,  respectively. 

Scholarships  and  loan  opportunities  have  be<»!ne  available  to 
many  students,  especially  since  the  establishment  in  1952  of  ICEl- 
TEX.  A  central  coordinating  agency  for  educational  exchange, 
student  aid,  and  professional  placement  for  students  returning 
from  abroad,  ICETEX  was  developed  by  the  former  Minister  of 
Education  Gabriel  Betancur-Mejia.  Initiated  under  a  modest  ini¬ 
tial  grant,  ICETEX  holdings  in  1960  exceeded  Col$10  millirm. 
The  funds  represent  government  grants  which  amount  to  Coi$2 
million  per  year  as  well  as  contributions  from  private  industri^ 
and  business  firms  and  fresn  departmental  and  municipal  govern¬ 
ments.  The  funds  are  used  to  assist  students  with  low-interest 
loans,  grants,  and  scholarships  to  enable  them  to  pursue  graduate 
or  undergraduate  studies  at  overseas  universities. 

An  important  function  of  ICETEX  is  the  evaluation  and  pro¬ 
fessional  placement  of  students  who  have  returned  from  univern- 
ties  abroad.  Between  1952  and  19.58,  more  than  4,000  Colombians 
assisted  by  ICETEX  loans  and  grants  studied  abroad.  United 
States  universities  are  preferred  by  many  of  the  students.  In  1969, 
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of  a  total  of  1^x5  Colombians  enrolled  at  uniTeraities  abroad,  676 
studied  in  the  United  States,  576  in  other  Latin  American  ooon- 
triea,  and  563  in  Earope.  ICETEX  is  also  the  administrator  of 
govenuuMit  loans,  called  UniTcrsity  Board  Allowances,  extmded 
to  needy  students  who  att<«id  domestic  unirerstties. 

University  students  participate  actively  in  pcditios;  the  aca' 
demic  program  is  often  interrupted  for  weeks,  sometimes  for  months. 
Strikes  may  erupt  spontaneously,  but  in  some  cases  they  may  be 
adled  on  a  regional  or  country-wide  bauds  ly  the  Nati<mal  Stn- 
dents’  Strike  Gunmirtee,  which  played  a  significant  part  in  the 
everts  leading  to  the  overthrow  of  Rojas  Pinilla  in  1957  (see  eh. 
31,  Political  Dynamics).  More  recent  political  demonstrations 
(1960)  involved  student  representatives  of  the  Communist  Party  and 
of  the  Catholic  Rev  olutionary  Movement  at  the  National  University 
and  other  univergities  in  Bogota. 

Students  exercise  cor^'iderable  influence  in  university  government 
In  most  cases,  they  are  represented  on  administrative  boards  and 
other  bodies  which  concern  themselves  with  cunicalnm  formulation 
and  the  appointments  of  teaching  and  administrative  staffs.  Stndoxt 
displeasure  over  the  actions  of  the  latter  is  of  the  freqnent 
causes  of  strikes.  In  1960,  the  University  of  AUintioo  was  at  a 
standstill  for  77  days  because  of  protest  strikes  agakst  a  rector  who 
refused  to  resign.  Tne  question  of  the  choice  of  rectors  was  also 
the  cause  of  strikes  at  the  cniversitira  of  Tunja  and  Gauca  during 
the  fall  of  1960. 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  AND  COURSES 

The  Ministry  of  Education  and  the  departments  maintain  164 
ni^t  schools  for  woik:ing  adults  to  improve  cheir  literacy  and  also 
to  impart  fundamental  instructifHi  in  certain  acadmnic  and  prao- 
tical  subjects.  In  1958,  18,431  persems,  mostly  working  youths  be¬ 
tween  16  and  20  years  of  age,  were  enrolled  in  these  schools.  In 
accordance  with  legal  provision  established  in  1947,  industrial,  min¬ 
ing,  and  agricultural  establishm^its  maintain  literacy  oenten  for 
the  children  of  their  employees  if  there  are  more  than  40  such 
children. 

The  educational  needs  of  deaf-mute,  blind,  and  mentally  retarded 
children  are  met  in  six  special  schools  in  which  a  total  of  710 
children  were  enrolled  in  1958. 

Since  the  1950’s,  a  number  of  special  courses  have  been  organ¬ 
ized  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  to  improve  the  standards  of 
living  of  practicing  farmers,  to  introduce  now  farming  techniques, 
and  to  help  improve  rural  community  life  by  offering  information 
on  family  budgeting,  health  measures,  and  recreation.  In  1958, 
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63  such  courses  were  orgentsed,  osualij  througii  Tocational  agri- 
coltura  sod  rural  normal  schools. 

Their  attendance  between  1953  and  1936  averaged  (mlj  a  little 
orer  50  percent  of  the  original  enrollment.  Simihur  courses  for 
rural  adult  women  operate  in  conjunction  with  the  dome^c  science 
schools  for  rural  girls. 

Accida  CBltvrml  Pep«lar 

The  Accidn  Cultural  Popular  is  a  ^stem  of  radio  schools  de¬ 
signed  to  promote  literacj  in  remote  rursl  areas  where  school  facil¬ 
ities  are  lacking.  It  was  established  in  1948  hy  a  Cathcdk  priest, 
Father  Jos^  Joaquin  Salcedo.  Frmn  Sutatenza,  a  small  town  in 
the  department  of  Boyaci*  a  main  transmitter  broadcasts  classes  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Religious  talks  and  lecture  on 
hygiene,  home  economics,  and  agriculture  are  also  presented.  Th^ 
broadcasts  are  received,  by  rural  pupils,  ranging  from  4  to  64  years 
of  age,  gathered  in  groups  of  10  to  ‘JO  around  battery-powered 
shortwave  radios.  The  desses  are  led  by  sn  “auxiliary”  {wusnUar 
inmediaio),  who  transcribes  on  a  blackboard  the  reading  and  writ¬ 
ing  exercises  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  radio  instructor. 
Chosen  by  the  parish  priest  on  the  basis  of  reputation  and  intelli¬ 
gence,  the  auxiliaries  are  sent  for  training  to  the  Campesino  Insti¬ 
tute  operated  by  the  Accidn  Cnltu’*'!  Popular  at  Sutatenza  before 
they  begin  their  woric.  Where  this  is  not  practicable,  they  are 
trained  by  the  parish  priest. 

Blackboards,  reading  and  writing  materirls,  and  alarm  clocks 
to  determine  broadcasting  times  are  supplied  free  of  charge  by  the 
Aoei6n  Cultural  Popular.  The  shortwave  radios,  however,  must 
be  purchased  by  the  groups  of  pupils  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
nJ34l4-18.  As  a  general  rule,  most  pupils  achieve  at  least  semi¬ 
literacy  within  about  eig^t  mcmths,  if  they  attend  the  radio  schools 
regularly. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  operation  of  radio  schools  in  1948, 
about  one-half  million  rural  pupdls  hare  attained  literacy,  according 
to  the  estimates  of  an  dEcial  of  the  Acci6n  Cultural  Popular.  The 
number  of  schools  increased  from  6,500  in  1966  to  17,162  in  1958. 
According  to  statistical  information  supplied  by  the  Acci6n  Cul¬ 
tural  Popular,  the  number  of  pupils  officially  enrolled  in  1958  was 
145,248,  Figures  from  earlier  years,  however,  indicate  that  the 
number  of  people  actually  reached  by  the  school  broadcasts  is  be¬ 
tween  200,000  and  300,000. 

The  Accidn  Cultural  Popular  receives  substantial  financial  contri¬ 
butions  from  public  and  private  sources  and,  above  all,  from  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  government  contributes  about  Col$3  million 
annually. 
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CHAPTFR  11 
REZJGION 

Colombia  is  overwhelmingly  Roman  Catholic.  Most  estimates  place 
the  Catholic  proportion  of  the  popaiaiion  close  to  99  percent,  defin¬ 
ing  as  Catholic  those  who  bare  been  baptised  in  that  church  and 
have  not  expr^tsij  changed  their  religiaos  a£liati<m.  This  fignre 
is  (me  of  the  highest  in  Latin  America.  Furthcrmote,  the  Church 
probably  has  greater  infiutmoe  cm  civil  anc  political  life  than  in 
any  other  country  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Colombians  accord 
their  nation  special  responsibility  in  upholding  the  tradition  of 
Catholicism  that  has  marked  their  history  frtmi  the  b^^nning  of 
the  colonial  period. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Church  in  Colombia  has  been  ciiticiaed  in 
recent  years  by  members  of  the  Catholic  clergy  as  well  *s  by  non- 
Catholics  for  the  emphasis  which  it  has  placed  on  the  formal  ele¬ 
ments  of  religion.  Critics  suggest  that  attention  has  been  too  ex¬ 
clusively  given  to  attendanc?  at  Mass,  participation  in  religious 
feast  days  and  the  reception  of  the  awsTimenta,  leaving  many  Colom¬ 
bians  without  a  clear  understanding  of  religious  doctrine.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  tlie  critics  charge  that  the  Church  has  divorced  itself  from 
actuality  by  its  failure  to  stress  ethical  values  in  religion,  by  its 
lack  of  interest  in  social  welfare  and  by  its  overly  close  identifiem- 
tion  with  the  Conservative  Party. 

Partly  in  response  to  such  criticisms,  the  outl(x>k  of  the  Churdhi 
has  undergone  Kwne  change  in  recent  years.  The  new  course  has 
led  toward  more  active  participation  in  social  welfare  programs 
and,  in  politic,  increased  support,  for  social  reform. 

In  comparison  with  Catholicism,  other  faiths  have  little  impor¬ 
tance  in  Colombia.  Several  Prot^tant  groups,  however,  have 
gained  national  attention.  Protestant  proselytizing  activity  is  a 
recent  development,  dating  largely  from  the  ISSO’s.  Before  that 
time,  the  few  congregatnms  thtt  existed  were  oompoeed  mainly  of 
a  small  number  of  Protestant  immigrants.  In  the  midst  of  the 
civil  disturbances  of  the  1950’g,  some  conflict  arose  over  the  activities 
of  Protestant  missionaries  and  th®  association  of  these  activities  with 
political  discord. 


r  Colmbis's  pojicj  of  restrcting  immigration,  few 
adherents  o-  other  religions  have  entered  the  ^.-ountry.  There  are 
a  few  ssaall  Jewish  congregations  in  some  of  the  larger  cities. 
Bat,  in  the  absence  of  substantial  immigration  from  Asia,  Colombia 
lacks  representation  of  th«  Eastern  religions  that  are  found  in  some 
other  rountries  of  Latin  America. 

Of  the  indigenous  religions  encountered  by  the  Spaniards  in 
Colombia,  tew  survive.  The  modem  Indians  of  the  highlands  are 
at  least  nominally  Catholics,  and  onl.y  a  few  lowland  tribes  cf  the 
eastern  region  continue  to  praotioe  their  aboriginal  rtiigion, 

NcverthelMS,  in  the  face  o‘»  Colombia’s  overwhelming  Catholicisoi, 
there  exist  altcmath’«  or  supplementary  means  of  dealing  with  the 
sopercatnral  that  do  not  c<»istitute  part  of  this  religion.  These 
beliefs  and  practice  found  largely  in  rural  areas,  emphasize  magic 
and  tippear  to  be  survivals  of  religious  beliefs  of  the  original  groups 
whose  descendants  form  the  modem  population.  Although  their 
origin  is  not  clear  in  all  cases,  some  forms  of  magic  appear  to  be 
derived  from  earlier  Indian  religious  practices,  others  are  associated 
with  the  African  heritage  of  the  negro  population,  and  stune  can 
be  idefctiSed  with  the  siitecath-eentury  European  beliefs  brought  by 
the  early  colonisers 

!!13T0«!CAI.  DEVELOPMENT 
The  Colonial  Period 

The  TOodero  position  of  the  Oiurch  in  Colombia  represents,  in 
large  mca^fure,  the  pregervatioo  of  u  pattern  that  was  established 
in  the  initial  years  of  the  colonial  period.  Other  countries  of  the 
New  World  shartni  this  early  heritage,  but,  in  the  century  following 
independence  from  Spain,  the  gre-tter  number  redefined  the  positiwi 
of  the  Church,  The  ^rr.e  pro>c^>®»  took  pla<«  in  Colombia,  but  here 
some  aspects  of  the  wlonial  religious  tradition  were  reasserted  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  pai.*^  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  Spanish  conquest  of  the  Nt  w  World  was,  in  a  very  important 
sense,  a  religious  mission  with  the  object  of  converting  the  Indians 
to  Christianity,  and  members  of  the  clergy  accompanied  the  earliest 
colonial  expeditions.  At  the  same  time,  the  Catholic  Church  was 
an  arm  of  the  government  in  the  settlement  rf  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Through  a  series  of  papal  bulls,  some  of  which  were  based  on 
traditional  practices  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  the  Crown  obtained 
several  rights  in  the  sphere  of  religion  that  gave  it  much  tighter 
c<mtrol  over  the  Church  in  the  Indies  than  in  Spain.  The  Spanish 
monarchs  obtained  dominion  over  the  new  lands  and  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  Christianizing  the  Indies,  in  return  for  which  they 


equipped  relqnoas  expeditions,  which  the  Pope  was  unable  to  do. 
In  addition,  they  received  the  tithes  of  the  Church  while  mcarring 
the  responsibility  of  maintaining  the  Church  from  the  funds  of  the 
royal  treasury.  Finally,  the  Crown  secured  the  right  of  universal 
patronage,  or  the  right  of  nominating  candidate  for  religious 
offices,  while  obligating  itself  to  defend  the  religious  eetablishment 
without  interfering  in  spiritual  matters. 

In  accordance  with  these  provisions,  the  Spanish  monarchs  exer¬ 
cised  nutrjerous  religious  ri^ts,  either  directly  or  through  their 
local  political  authorities  in  the  New  World.  They  set  the  stand¬ 
ards  for  holding  ecclesiastical  office,  nominated  the  candidates  for 
these  positions  and  licensed  their  travel  to  and  within  the  Indies. 
Ihe  <^wn  also  controlled  religious  affairs  by  (fetermicing  the 
territorial  boundaries  of  dioceses  and  parishes  in  accordance  with 
political  divisions,  deciding  questions  of  patronage  in  civil  courts, 
controlling  the  holding  of  Church  councils  and  s3niods,  supervising 
the  circulation  of  papal  documents  in  the  New  Wtuld  and  denying 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope’s  representatives  m  America.  The 
religions  orders  were  also  controlled  by  the  Spanish  kings  who 
determined  their  membership,  supervised  the  creation  and  raippree- 
sion  of  their  houses,  grant^  the  rights  of  superiors  to  travel  to 
America  and  hold  office  and  required  annual  reports  of  their  activ¬ 
ity.  The  Crown  determined  the  building  of  all  ecclesiastical  esteb- 
lishrnents— churches,  montwteries,  hermitages  and  charitable  ijigti- 
tutions  such  as  hospitals. 

The  government  collected  Indian  tribute  and  applied  it  to  the 
needs  of  Church  instituticr^,  contributing  the  balance  from  the 
royal  treasury.  It  was  the  Spanish  Crown  that  established  the 
Inquisition  in  America  to  protect  the  Church  against  the  intrusitm 
of  non -Christians  and  guard  it  from  Catholics  accused  of  heresy. 
In  la.er  years,  this  body  was  increasingly  dedicated  to  political  ends 
and  served  to  suppress  liberalism  as  well  as  heresy. 

Within  ^his  legal  framework  the  Ciivtrch  flourished  and  became  a 
major  force  in  many  areas  of  life  during  the  coltmial  era.  Frc<n 
the  start  colonizing  expeditions  included  chaplains  who  ministered 
to  the  soldiers,  attracted  Indians  to  the  faith  and  often  prevented 
harmful  treatment  of  the  Indians.  The  constriction  of  churehee 
was  also  initiated  in  the  early  period,  beginning  with  the  building 
of  a  chapel  in  1510  in  the  first  settlement  on  the  Gulf  of  UrabA 
With  the  growth  of  settlements,  churches  were  soon  built  in  all  the 
population  centers  and  in  the  major  cities — Santa  Marta,  Caitagena, 
Popayan  and  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota.  Th^  churches  were  soon  ele¬ 
vated  to  cathedrals.  The  major  portion  of  this  construction  was 
undertaken  by  the  Crown,  although  some  wealthy  landholders  also 
erected  churches. 


For  much  of  the  early  colonial  period  the  conversion  of  Indians 
and  negroes  remained  a  dominant  goal  of  the  Church.  For  this 
purpose,  doctriruu  (  spet'ial  parishes  of  Indians  which  were  not  under 
episcopal  jurisdiction)  were  created  in  the  densely  populated  areas 
of  the  nation,  and  missions  were  sent  to  the  lowland  and  forect 
groups.  From  the  early  years,  these  groups  were  largely  under  the 
control  of  the  religious  orders,  especially  the  Franciscans  and  Do¬ 
minicans.  In  time,  Mercedarians,  Augustinians  and  Jesuits  also 
participated  in  the  work  of  conversion. 

The  Church  pursued  its  missionary  efforts  by  various  means. 
Indians  were  obliged  to  attend  preaching  and  instruction  in  cate¬ 
chism.  Idolatry  was  fought  through  the  destruction  of  shrines  and 
idols.  Drunkenness  was  combatted  with  a  vain  prohibition  on  the 
consumption  of  chicha  {a  popular  fermented  beverage  made  from 
maize,  pineapple  or  other  fruit).  The  Church  also  sought  to  en¬ 
force  the  wearing  of  decorous  dress  among  the  Indians. 

In  the  work  of  converting  the  native  population,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  hgures  was  a  Dominican,  Luis  Beltran  (Louis  Bert¬ 
rand)  who  was  canonized  in  1670  and  became  one  of  the  patron 
saints.  He  arrived  from  Spain  in  1562  ard  spent  the  following 
seven  years  converting  thousands  of  Indians  along  the  Atlantic 
coastal  area  from  Panama  through  Cartagena  to  .Santa  Marta. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  reported  that 
the  majority  of  the  Indians  had  l)een  baptized  and  all  their  com¬ 
munities  v-ere  served  by  priests.  It  is  likely  that,  at  the  end  of 
the  colonial  period,  most  of  the  indicenous  inhabitants  were  ferailiar 
with  at  least  some  aspects  of  Catholicism  and  considered  them-selves 
Christians,  with  only  a  few  Indian  groups  remaining  unaffected. 

In  the  twentieth  century,  a  few  Indian  groups  among  those  who 
have  experienced  missionary  activity  still  remain  relatively  unaffected 
by  this  teaching.  They  include  the  Guajiras,  the  Arhuacoe  and 
some  of  the  eastern  forest  groups.  In  addition,  there  are  a  few 
tribes  which  have  never  been  reached.  Among  them  are  some  iso¬ 
lated  Indian  groups  which  are  gradually  being  discovered  in  the 
Choco  region,  some  in  the  eastern  area  and  the  Motilones  (see  ch.  4, 
Ethnic  Groups). 

All  the  highland  (reservation)  Indians,  however,  and  many  of 
the  forest  tribes  are  now  at  least  nominal  Catholics  and  practice 
some  aspects  of  the  religion,  although  familiarity  with  (^urch  doc¬ 
trine  varies  among  them.  Religion  is  probably  the  one  aspect  of 
national  culture  that  has  spread  to  almost  all  Indian  groups,  many 
of  whom  are  still  outside  Colombian  society  in  other  respects. 
Among  the  highland  Indians,  comsiderable  importance  is  attached 
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to  th«  observance  of  feast  days  while,  in  romparison,  uc  uttentitsu 
is  paid  to  national  holidays  or  the  fulfillroent  of  obligations  to  the 
go,  eminent. 

Catholicism  was  also  quite  thoroughly  imparted  to  negro  slave* 
as  they  entered  the  country.  FK3m  tiie  start,  they  were  rapidly 
assimilated  into  the  national  culture  and  alMorbed  into  the  national 
religion  (see  ch.  4,  Ethnic  Groups).  However,  among  the  modem 
negro  coastal  population,  there  is  still  some  variation  in  degree  of 
familiarity  with  Catholic  practices  and  beliefs. 

The  Church  also  played  the  role  of  protector  of  Indian  and  negro 
groups  through  much  of  Colombian  history.  The  ckrgy  was  the 
only  group  thu  •  protested  the  abuses  of  those  unable  to  def«td  tfem- 
selves  The  Church  generally  supported  measures  designed  to  bene¬ 
fit  the  Indians  and,  in  some  cases,  defended  the  lands  of  the  high¬ 
land  Indians.  San  Luis  Beltr&n  protected  the  treatment  of  the 
Ir^dian  groups  along  the  Atlantic  (oast. 

The  most  noted  of  those  who  sought  to  protect  the  negro  slaves 
was  a  Jesuit,  Pedro  Claver,  who  became  Colombia’s  other  patron 
saint  when  he  was  canonized  after  the  rea.dmiasion  of  the  Jesuits 
in  1888.  Father  Claver  was  bom  in  Spain  but  s^tled  in  Cartagena 
in  1616  where  he  remained  until  his  death  in  1664.  He  spent  the 
entire  period  caring  for  the  negro  slaves,  teaching  them  GluistianiQr 
and  trying  to  improve  their  conditions  as  they  debarked  from  the 
slavers  and  were  kept  in  warehouses  in  the  port. 

The  Church  served  several  important  social  functions  throughout 
the  colonial  period.  One  of  its  major  activities  was  education.  Most 
schools  were  founded  by  ^Ugious  orders,  and  the  Church  generally 
ran  the  educational  system.  The  Jesuits  opened  coUgiot  in  several 
cities  and  founded  the  Universidad  Catolica  Javeriana  in  Bogoti 
in  1622. 

In  general,  the  Church  was  the  vanguard  of  cultural  life.  The 
principal  writers  of  the  colonial  period  were  members  of  the  cleq^. 
The  Jesuits  were  reported  to  have  brought  the  first  printing  press, 
to  have  edited  the  first  books  and  to  have  introduced  and  developed 
the  first  coffee  plantations.  In  the  nineteenth  century.  Archbishop 
Antonio  Caballero  y  Gdngora  supportea  a  number  of  scientific 
projects  including  the  introduction  of  new  mining  methods  and 
the  improved  cultivation  of  several  crope  such  as  coffee  and  flax. 
He  also  supported  the  botanical  expedition  that  was  one  of  the 
major  scientific  ventures  to  the  New  World  (see  ch.  8,  Artistic  and 
Intellectual  Expression). 

In  the  field  of  social  welfare,  the  Church  founded  and  adminis¬ 
tered  a  number  of  institutions,  including  orphanages,  hospitals  and 
other  charitable  hout^ 
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At  the  same  time,  the  Chtirch  constituted  a  major  economic  force. 
During  the  course  of  the  colonial  period,  it  received  sabetantial 
grants  of  land  so  that  it  was  one  of  the  larger  landlords  by  the 
time  of  independence.  The  Church  was  also  an  important  source 
of  capital  since  it  derived  income  from  various  aouroee.  This 
money  was  usaally  invested  in  real  estate  and  mortgages. 

In  f-11  these  activities,  the  Church  was  both  supervised  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Crown,  although  some  struggles  ensued  betwemi  gov* 
emment  officials  and  prelates  ever  such  problems  as  the  allocation 
of  funds.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  clergy  won.  However,  with 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  activities 
of  the  Church  were  hard  hit.  Public  instructirm  and  the  areas 
under  mission  control  felt  the  adverse  effects  particularly. 

Independence  ;did  After 

With  the  coming  of  the  struggle  for  independence  in  the  eariy 
nineteenth  century,  the  Church  was  split.  The  hijrfier  clergy  were 
largely  loyal  to  Spain,  partly  because  they  depended  up<wi  the  favor 
of  the  Crown  for  their  privileged  position.  Many  of  the  lower 
clergy  favored  the  revolution,  and  some  preached  in  fuvor  of  it, 
collected  funds  to  support  the  rebels  and,  in  some  cases,  actually 
fought  for  independence.  In  this  the  clergy  reflected  the  general 
split  in  Colombian  society  which  found  t..e  crioUoB  (colonial -bom 
white  people)  in  opposition  to  the  penimulnres  (people  bom  in  the 
Iberian  Peninsula)  who  occupied  positions  of  higher  status  in  var¬ 
ious  institutions.  In  return,  the  Inquisition,  as  an  arm  of  the 
Crown,  condemned  the  idea  of  popular  sovereignty  as  heresy.  At 
the  same  time,  some  Church  authorities  attributed  a  radical  anti- 
religious  program  to  Freemasonry,  although  there  is  little  evidence 
concerning  its  role  in  the  events  of  the  period. 

In  any  case,  the  revolution  was  not  antireligious.  Bolfvar  sought 
the  separation  of  Church  and  state,  and  some  revolutionary  leaders 
were  opposed  to  the  economic  power  wielded  by  tlie  clergy.  How¬ 
ever,  almost  all  the  major  figures  of  the  war  of  independence  wanted 
to  maintain  the  privileged  position  of  the  Cktholic  Church  in  the 
nation,  and  the  early  charter  of  New  Granada  declared  Catholicism 
to  be  the  state  religion.  The  poetliberation  Angostura  Congress 
m»de  an  approach  to  the  Vatican,  probably  as  much  for  religious 
reasons  as  to  gain  political  recognition  for  the  new  nation. 

When  independence  appeared  certain,  many  of  the  hi(^r  clergy 
expressed  sympathy  for  the  revolution,  though  this  was  probably 
an  attempt  to  preserve  the  temporal  powers  of  the  Church.  Boli¬ 
var’s  policy  of  conciliation  also  appears  to  have  helped  in  gaining 
the  support  of  some  bishops,  one  of  whom  sent  a  favorable  report 


on  the  new  .;^yenuDeiit  to  the  Vatican.  After  s  difficult  period  of 
negotiations,  during  which  the  Holy  See  felt  pr^sure  from  the  Holy 
Alliance  against  the  sxxeptnnce  of  independence,  the  Pope  nanMd 
the  first  bishops  tc  Col<MDbia  in  1827. 

Despite  this  first  step  and  the  support  of  Catholicism  by  leaden 
of  independence,  the  issue  of  church-state  relations  xrtM  far  from 
settled.  This  problem  dominated  Colombian  history  for  most  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  It  involved  the  defini^i<m  of  the  new  role 
of  the  Church  in  society,  after  the  cloee  ties  between  Churdr  and 
Crown  had  been  severed. 

Patronage  was  the  major  problem  that  aroee  immediately  after 
independence.  Colombia,  like  the  other  new  republicsi,  sou^rt  con¬ 
trol  over  appointno^nts  to  Church  <^ces  since  ibis  right  had  Irmg 
been  identified  with  power  by  the  Spanish  monarehs.  It  also  is 
likely  thst  the  independent  states  wanted  to  curb  the  Church  sinoe 
some  of  the  higher  clergy  were  Spanirii  sympathisers  and  because 
of  its  economic  power.  Both  the  Angostura  Congress  and  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  Oundinamarca  provided  for  national  patronage  but,  at 
the  same  time,  hoped  for  papal  confirmation.  In  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Grin  Coltunbia  declared  itself  heir  to  the  right  of  patron¬ 
age.  The  Holy  See  did  not  recognize  this  right  but  sssuined  an 
attitude  of  tolerance. 

After  the  dissolution  of  Grin  Colombia  in  1830,  the  Conservative 
Party  governed  for  most  of  the  period  until  1849.  This  party,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  landowners,  the  clergy  and  the  military,  viewed  tito 
protection  of  Catholicism  as  a  vital  part  of  its  program  to  achieve 
national  stability.  Nevertheless,  the  policy  of  protection  also  in¬ 
volved  efforts  by  the  government  to  control  the  Church.  Thcae 
efforts  resulted  in  i^ome  tensicm  between  Church  and  state,  but  a 
complete  ruptute  was  avoided  during  the  period  of  Conservative 
rule. 

In  the  two  decades  after  the  disolution  of  Grin  Colombia,  sup¬ 
port  for  the  Church  was  expressed  in  several  measurnr.  In  18S1 
Catholicism  was  declared  to  be  the  state  religion,  and  no  other 
was  to  be  tolerated.  The  Omstitutio*^^  of  .’832  and  1843  stated  that 
it  was  the  role  of  the  go'remment  to  protect  Chitholieifis.  T^j^Is 
period  also  saw  the  suppression  of  a  periodical  of  Bogoti  that  was 
figitcing  for  religious  toleration,  the  readmiasion  of  the  Jesuits  and 
the  extension  of  their  jurisdiction  in  the  mission  areas,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  this  treatment  of  the  Church,  there  was  general  rejoicing 
in  1835  when  the  Pope  reco^ized  the  independmoe  of  the  nation, 
the  first  Spanish  American  republic  to  receive  recognition.  This 
was  followed  by  restoration  of  the  hierarchy  and  the  sending  of  a 
papal  representative. 
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Thn  last  event,  however,  wu  not  greeted  favcnbly,  and  the  papal 
repreeentative’s  plan  for  a  concordat  did  not  come  to  pan.  Further' 
n»>re,  he  was  not  permitted  to  ezercin  the  functions  of  Church 
government  until  a  law  was  passed  giving  the  executive  the  right 
to  review  papal  instructions  to  him.  These  measures  reflected  the 
attempts  of  the  gorsmmeut  to  limit  the  powers  of  the  Church 
while  granting  it  a  special  status  in  society;  during  Uie 
period,  a  number  of  other  actions  were  taken  in  this  direction. 

Efforts  were  made  by  tiw  government  to  estahliBh  popular  edu¬ 
cation;  the  government  souj^t  to  exercise  rij^t  of  patronage; 
civil  tribunals  were  granted  superior  rtatus  over  the  ecclesiastical 
court;  and  a  law  was  passed  charging  the  police  with  supervision 
of  the  dergy  to  see  that  they  did  not  usurp  temporal  power.  Re¬ 
ligions  orders  were  placed  under  supervision,  cemetery  land  was 
granted  to  uon-Catholics,  and,  finally,  tithes  ware  abolished  and  the 
fiscal  protecti<»  of  the  Church  terminated. 

Nevertheleos,  these  measnree,  taken  by  Conservative  governments, 
did  not  seek  to  deny  the  Chtuvh  a  privileged  position.  In  contrast, 
the  steps  taken  by  the  liberal  Party,  which  came  into  power  i'i 
lfi49,  were  far  mom  drastic  and  involved  a  radical  alteration  of  th.<^ 
status  of  the  Church.  With  the  exceptitm  of  a  brief  interlude 
between  1855  and  1860,  when  Conservatives  regained  control,  the 
Liberals  were  in  power  until  the  1880’s.  Particularly  in  the  period 
from  1850  to  1867,  the  Liberals  took  measures  against  the  Church 
that  wem  as  drastic  oS  any  others  in  Latin  America  during  the 
period. 

The  Constitutions  of  1858  and  1868  provided  for  freedmn  of 
religion,  denying  the  special  position  of  Catholicism.  When,  in 
1858,  the  Pope  protested  some  of  the  anticlerical  measures  of  the 
preceding  year,  Congress  reacted  by  declaring  the  separation  of 
Church  and  state.  Colombia  thus  became  the  first  Latin  American 
country  to  take  this  step. 

Efforts  to  establish  stringent  government  control  over  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  clergy  involved :  extinction  of  the  rights  of  ecclesiastical 
courts,  with  the  Supreme  Court  assuming  jurisdictiem  over  the  clergy 
fw  religious  as  Trell  as  civil  mattera;  the  requirement  that  members 
of  the  clergy  had  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  and  obtain 
government  authorization  before  being  allowed  to  carry  <m  their 
duties;  the  granting  of  considerable  powers  of  supervision  over  the 
Church  to  the  nati<»!al  and  local  governmental  bodies;  and,  in  sev¬ 
eral  instances,  the  exile  or  imprisonment  of  prelates  who  objected  to 
these  laws. 

The  property  of  the  Church  also  came  under  consideration. 
Tithes  were  abolished,  a  fixed  income  h^r  the  clergy  was  set,  the 
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ownerdiip  of  Charchoe  was  deekred  u>  be  Tested  in  resident  Ceth- 
olice,  end  the  state  took  over  all  the  prt^wrtj  of  relig^oos  oonima- 
nities  and  other  bodies,  with  the  except'  of  baildingt  need  directly 
for  the  exercise  of  religions  actirities.  In  accordance  with  the  last 
measure,  all  convents,  monasteries  and  religioas  koi^  were 
snppresed. 

Otlmr  government  aedon  legalized  divorce  and  made  marriage  an 
obligatory  civil  ceremony,  secularired  the  cemeteries,  enM  diplo- 
made  representadon  at  t^  Holy  See  and  diminated  tlM  rig^t  of  the 
Church  to  e(hM:ate  its  priests  by  incorporating  the  archdiooaaan 
seminary  into  the  national  college  (see  ch  7,  Family).  Finally, 
the  Jesuits  were  expelled,  readmitted  during  tlm  Conservadvs  inter¬ 
lude  of  the  1850*8  and  again  expelled  afterwards. 

The  majority  of  the  andclerical  acdons  wwe  taken  before  1887, 
and  even  thou^  the  Liberals  remained  in  power  for  another  thir¬ 
teen  years,  their  policy  was  less  extreme  in  Um  later  period.  Nem- 
thelem,  by  1880  the  yean  of  Liberal  rule  had  plao^  the  CSiureh 
in  a  position  that  was  unique  for  a  Catholic  cor  .Lry.  At  the  same 
time,  the  issue  of  church-state  reladcns  were  not  permanently  settled. 
The  Conservatives  had  not  aoceptod  the  andclerical  OManues,  and 
civil  strife  oondnued.  In  the  '«yes  of  some,  the  religious  issue 
was  destroying  the  nadon.  Recognizing  this  problem,  a  group  of 
Liberals  headed  by  President  l^dnez  embarked  in  the  1880*8  upon 
a  policy  dmigned  to  bring  peace  and  restore  the  Church  to  some 
of  its  earlier  power.  To  this  end,  they  opened  negotiadons  with 
the  Holy  See  and  a  papal  representative  again  arrived  in  Colomhia. 
The  period  that  followed  was  known  as  the  Regeneration  (R^enera- 
ci6n),  and  it  witneaeed  the  establishmmit  of  a  government  policy 
toward  the  Church  that  has  not  changed  in  its  essendal  elements 
up  to  the  present 

Evolution  of  the  Ch«reh*s  Modem  Role 

The  1880*8  marked  the  definitiem  of  the  present-day  poeidon  of 
the  C!hurch  in  the  nation.  Church-state  relationB  consdtuted  the 
major  political  issue  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  contrast  to  the 
twentieth  century.  Although  the  Church  has  continued  to  be  a 
political  issue  in  recent  years,  the  ground  rules  of  the  religious 
dispute  were  laid  down  in  the  1880’s,  and  the  poeiti<m  of  the  Church 
has  not  changed  in  any  basic  respect  since  then. 

Furthermore,  the  settlement  applies  to  both  political  parties.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Church  as  an  institution  was  clearly 
identified  with  the  Conservative  Party,  and  the  religious  issus  wm 
prokibly  the  major  one  distinguishing  the  two  parties.  To  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  the  Conservative  Party  is  still  thought  of  as  a  bulwark 
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of  the  CSittieh,  bat  the  Liberele  also  accept  the  basic  paeiti(m  of  the 
Chnrch  in  Colombian  societj,  ersn  thou^  their  opposition  did 
not  completely  ceaae  after  the  1880’a. 

The  first  reversal  of  earlier  policy  came  with  the  Constitution 
of  1886,  promulgated  in  1888  and  sdll  in  force.  This  document  pro¬ 
claims  Qod  to  be  the  source  of  all  authority  and  states  that  the 
Catholic  Churoh  is  to  be  respected  as  an  element  of  the  social  order. 
The  Church  is  free  to  exwcise  spiritual  aothnrity  and  ecclesiastical 
power  and,  as  a  l^;al  entity,  can  take  civil  action.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Chnrch  preserves  Its  independence  of  the  temptwal  aathor- 
Hy.  Furthermore,  all  religions  not  oemtiacy  to  Christian  morality 
are  given  freedom  of  operation,  and  the  individual  is  declared  to 
be  free  from  interference  on  grotuids  of  religions  belief. 

The  Constitution  also  authorized  the  governm«it  to  tign  a  Con¬ 
cordat  to  settle  the  outstanding  issues  of  church-state  relations.  The 
agreement  was  reached  in  1887  and  ratifi^  by  Congreea  in  1888. 
'nie  docoment  grants  the  Catholic  Church  as  favored  a  position  in 
Colombia  as  it  enjoys  ii  any  nation. 

TIm  first  article  of  the  Concordat  specifies: 

The  Roman  CatboUc  Apoatolk-  rellgloa  la  the  relighMi  of  Colmnbia, 
the  publlo  poeera  j’eeogniae  it  as  an  amenttal  idement  of  the  social 
order  and  they  are  bound  to  protect  and  enftoce  respect  for  It  tod  Its 
mintatera,  toavlnc  *o  it  at  the  same  time  the  full  taS//attat  of  Its 
rifhts  and  preroaatirca. 

Accordingly  the  Church  is  given  complete  liberty  in  its  ecclesiesti- 
cel  jurisdiction  and  is  granted  juridical  personikli^.  It  can  acquire 
properties,  some  of  which — cburchee,  seminariee  and  derical  resi- 
denoce  are  exempt  from  tf^ration.  The  religious  orders  are  also 
granted  juridical  personalit; .  Members  of  the  clergy  ere  exempted 
from  the  draft  and  other  public  duties  incompatible  with  their  pro- 
feaeiou.  The  Holy  See  agreee  to  aid  in  the  eetablishment  of  chari¬ 
table  and  educational  institutiona. 

It  is  in  education  that  the  Churoh  is  granted  some  of  its  most 
U!.table  powwB.  Belrgious  instractim  and  the  obeervation  of  Catho¬ 
lic  praotioBB  are  declared  to  be  obligatory  in  all  schools,  snd  the 
government  agrem  to  prevent  the  teaching  of  ideas  contrary  to 
Catholic  belief.  The  Church  is  given  the  right  to  select  texts  for 
morel  and  religious  instruction  in  all  schools;  this  right  has  scxne- 
tiines  been  extended  to  the  selection  of  books  for  other  subjects. 

In  other  srticlee  of  the  Concordat,  the  Holy  See  is  given  the  right 
to  fill  the  poeitions  of  archbishop  and  bishop  snd  to  establish  the 
boundaries  of  ecclesiastical  diviiionB,  but  in  both  cases  it  agrees  to 
consult  the  government  The  Church  is  given  jurisdiction  over  the 
marriage  of  all  Catholics  snd,  for  them,  religious  marriage  is  obliga¬ 
tory  for  the  extract  to  have  civil  validity  (see  ch.  7,  Family). 
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Other  prorisions  of  the  Concordat  settle  a  number  of  financial 
iames  inrolTed  in  church-state  relatimis.  Urns,  the  goTsmisicait 
recognizee  in  pMpt^uity  its  dehis  to  the  Church  ineuired  through  the 
oonfiscatioui  of  t^  property  of  reli£;ious  bodies,  and  tlw  Holy  See 
ffmnte  it  ezemi^on  for  certain  pit^rty  disentailed  before  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  the  Concordat  In  return  for  this  exemption,  the  goremment 
pledges  to  pay  the  Church  annually  certain  fimds,  according  to  tI^e 
state  of  the  national  treasmj,  ior  t^  su^.-port  of  Oiurdi  institntions 
and  actirities. 

Since  the  signing  of  the  Concordat,  a  series  of  other  agrewneats 
end  legialatiTe  measuree  hare  further  specified  the  details  of  church- 
state  relations.  Several  ocmventioos  established  tlw  financial  amounts 
that  the  goveiTunent  has  agreed  to  appropriate  for  Church  activities 
in  eoanpeosadon  for  property  confiscated  during  the  Liberal  regime 
of  tlw  nineteenth  century.  An  agreement  of  1892  regulated  the 
Ueatment  <4  clergy  who  become  involved  with  the  law  for  civil  mat¬ 
ters;  placed  cemeteries  under  ecclesiastical  authority  while  providing 
for  t^  creation  of  municipal  cemeteries  for  ncm-Catholics;  and  en¬ 
trusted  the  dvil  repster  to  the  Chnrch.  In  1902  the  govenuncmt 
agreed  to  appropriate  funds  and  lands  for  the  misdon  territories 
and  entrusted  the  missions  with  the  direction  of  primary  schools. 
In  1927  provision  was  made  for  the  civil  marriage  of  non-Catholies 
upon  formal  declaratitm  of  separation  from  the  Church.  A 
1938  agreement  organized  the  religious  service  of  the  army. 

Although  new  agreements  are  reached  frmn  time  to  time  between 
the  Chnrch  and  the  government,  for  example  the  granting  of  diplo¬ 
matic  passports  to  cardinals  and  archbishops  in  1958,  thu  position 
of  the  Chnrch  was  defined  in  all  major  respects  in  tlm  Concordat  of 
1887.  In  accordance  with  this  definition,  the  Catholic  Church  has 
continued  to  a  major  role  in  several  fields. 

Perhaps  tue  most  important  area  of  Chnrch  endeavor  has  been 
education  (see  ch.  10,  location).  After  the  signing  of  the  Con¬ 
cordat,  a  number  of  new  teaching  orders  entered  the  country.  Many 
of  these  carry  the  burden  of  aeocmdary-school  teachinf  which  is 
largely  controlled  the  Church  and,  according  to  some  critics,  is 
supported  at  the  expense  of  primary  education.  At  present,  the 
Ornreh  is  variously  eetimated  to  maintain  from  2,585  to  4,919 
K'hode.  In  the  miarion  territories,  where  the  Chnrch  controls  edu- 
eati<m  completely,  a  greater  importance  appears  to  be  attached  to 
primary  education. 

The  Chnrch  also  has  a  prominent  role  in  the  field  of  hif^r  edn- 
eatimi.  in  1910  the  Jesuits  were  given  a  contract  by  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Instrncti(m  establishing  their  control  over  oeitain  branchee 
of  higher  education.  In  1981  the  Universidad  Cat61ica  Javeriana 
was  reopened  in  B<^t4  under  their  direction  after  more  than  a 
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«eitturj  of  interruption,  and  around  the  same  time  the  Unirerndad 
Bolivarian  was  established  in  Medellin. 

In  1945  the  Federation  of  Catholic  Schools  (Federacidn  de  Cole- 
gioe  Caiolfcoe)  helped  to  sponsor  the  first  Inter-Amencan  Congren 
of  Cathc  Me  Education  which  met  in  Bogota.  This  meeting  resulted 
in  the  organization  of  the  Inter- American  Confederation  of  Catholic 
Education  (Confederacidn  Interamericana  de  Educacion  Catolica) 
which  maintains  its  headquarters  in  Bogoti. 

In  a  ’-elated  field,  mission  activity,  the  Church  has  another  impor¬ 
tant  role.  In  the  mission  territories,  the  more  remote  and  sparsely 
settled  sections  of  the  nation,  the  government  has  not  ertablished 
effective  controls.  Therefore,  it  has  r^arded  the  missions  as  the 
instruments  of  civilization  in  these  areas  and  has  given  them  con¬ 
trol  over  education  as  well  as  some  financial  assistance  and  grants 
of  land  for  cultivation.  Since  the  missions  are  particularly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  instruction  and  Christianization  of  the  numerous 
small  Indian  tribes  in  the  territories,  the  Church  has  representation 
in  the  National  Indian  Institute. 

Mission  work  is  carried  on  by  a  number  of  orders,  some  of  which 
returned  after  the  1880’s,  while  others  entered  the  country  then  for 
the  first  time.  At  present  11  different  orders  are  reported  to  be 
operating  in  the  mission  territories.  The  Capuchins  play  the  leading 
role  in  this  work,  but  Augustinians,  Jesuits  and  others  are  repre¬ 
sented.  It  is  reported  that  foreign  missionaries  and  nuns  dominate 
missionary  activity,  but  some  of  the  work  is  in  the  hands  of  orders 
that  have  grown  up  in  the  '’ountry.  Among  these  are  the  Little 
Sisters  of  the  Poor  of  St.  Peter  Claver  (Hermanitas  de  loe  Pobres 
de  San  Pedro  Claver)  and  the  Xaverian  Missionaries  of  the  Pon¬ 
tifical  Seminary  ot  Yarumal  (Misioneros  Javerianos  del  Seminario 
Pontificio  de  Yarumal). 

The  orders  have  the  chief  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of 
Catholic  charitable  institutions  throughout  the  country.  These  in¬ 
clude  hospitals,  orphanages,  leper  a^lums,  and  other  welfare  estab¬ 
lishments.  At  present  there  are  reported  to  be  811  such  institutions 
run  by  the  Church. 

The  Church  also  has  a  tradition  of  activity  in  journalism.  In  the 
last  century,  one  of  the  best-known  religious  journals  was  Reportorio 
Colomhiano  (Colombian  Repertory),  which  has  among  its  modem 
successors  the  university  magazines  such  as  the  Revista  Javeriana 
of  the  Universidsd  Javeriana  of  Bogota.  There  are  also  about  40 
other  Church-sponsored  publications,  most  of  them  weeklies. 

Through  its  participation  in  these  activities,  and  in  a  number  of 
others  that  have  developed  in  the  last  few  years,  the  Catholic  Church 
continues  to  be  a  major  force  in  the  social  order,  and  its  positiem  is 
essentially  unchallenged.  Every  leader  in  national  life  is  Catholic, 
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•nd  few  npodiete  thi«  affiliation,  althoni^  aotne  do  not  actively 
pracdee  their  religioii.  In  practice,  both  major  political  partiea 
accept  the  preemt  position  of  the  Chu:ch,  and  ^atd&-state  relatioDa 
are  generally  cordial  However,  Liberal  oppoeiti<m  to  the  Clmzdk 
did  not  compietely  cease  after  the  aigning  of  the  Concmdat  This 
party  opposed  the  Church  during  the  revolution  of  18M-1902.  In 
the  Liberals  organh^^d  the  Liberal  University  in  Bogota  to 
which  students  were  admitted  without  having  completed  the  Catho¬ 
lic  religious  training  required  by  all  other  universities. 

In  the  193Q’8,  under  a  Liberal  regime,  a  movemmit  developed  to 
annul  or  alter  the  Omcordat.  The  Omstitutkmal  Reform  of  1986 
did  declare  the  freedom  of  religion,  but  the  Concordat  was  iMi 
changed.  During  the  same  period  the  Liberals  became  somewhat 
more  receptive  to  the  admission  of  Protestant  missionaries,  and  it 
wu  then  that  a  number  of  groups  first  entmed  the  countiry.  The 
Liberals  have  continued  to  express  concern  over  the  power  of  the 
Church,  particularly  with  respect  the  power  of  local  priests  as 
leLders  of  political  opinion,  especially  in  ti^  rural  areas. 

Conservatives  have  generally  continued  to  support  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  members  of  the  clergy  sometimes  op^y  express  thmr 
prefr  ence  for  the  Conservative  Party.  In  1930  the  archbishop 
issued  a  circular  in  favor  of  the  Conservative  candidate,  and  in 
cent  years  some  prelates  have  openly  denounced  the  Liberal  Party. 
Furthermore,  the  Conservatives  have  gmerally  be«i  aajcciated  with 
acts  of  official  Catholicism. 

Nevertheless,  despite  the  greater  lip  service  paid  by  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  to  Church  loyalty,  there  appear  to  be  only  minor  differences 
between  the  parties  respecting  the  Churca  at  present.  At  recent 
Church  Congresses,  both  Liberal  and  Corservative  leaders  have 
knelt  together  at  the  same  altar,  and  both  groups  accept  the  basic 
position  of  religion  as  defined  in  the  Concordat. 

CHURCH  ORGANIZATION 

The  territorial  division  of  the  Catholic  Church  reflects  the  dis¬ 
parate  population  distribution  of  the  nation.  The  6  archdioceses 
and  22  dioceses  include  the  more  densely-settled  areas,  particularly 
the  highland  zones  and  the  urban  coastal  areas.  The  remaining 
divisions — 11  Vicariates  Apostolic,  8  Prefectures  Apostolic  and  1 
Prelacy  Nullius — cover  the  less  thickly  settled  and  more  remote 
areas,  including  the  Guajira  Peninsula,  the  eastern  plains,  some 
highland  Indian  zones  and  the  islands  of  Providencia  and  San 
Andres  where  the  majority  of  the  population  is  Protestant.  These 
are  the  areas,  known  as  the  mission  territories,  where  mort  Church 
activity  is  in  the  hands  of  the  religious  orders. 
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Tfas  ChoMh  is  hssdMi  a  CsrdinAl,  Luis  Gonchs  Cdrdobs,  Ardi- 
l^op  of  BogoC£y  who  WAS  rioTSlsd  in  Jsnusry  1981.  In  sdWtion, 
then  are  5  othe*  Archbidi<^  36  bishops  and  3^10  priests  in  the 
country,  of  whom  2,^  are  dio<xean  piiesta  and  1,608  leligiotsi 
priests.  The  30  rriigidnis  orders  are  composed  of  S,015  male  mem^ 
bers  in  842  ^lousee  and  13,293  fmale  members  in  1,307  houses.  Smae 
of  die  orders  currently  lepiesmted  in  Gilombia  are  relatirely  new 
to  the  country,  having  <^)c«ed  there  since  the  late  1940’s. 

The  Church  hierarchy  established  a  number  of  new  organiziUtions 
for  the  coordination  of  Catholic  affairs  during  the  1950’e.  In  1^1 
the  Episoc^ial  Cmifercnoe  of  Colombia  (Conferencia  Episcopal  de 
Odennbia)  organised  a  permanent  secretariat  with  dfices  in  B<^oti 
to  coordinate  Church  institutiims  and  activities  and  to  disseminate 
informatitm.  In  Bogota  also  became  the  seat  of  the  I.atin- 
American  Episec^pa:  Cvincil  (Omsejo  Episcopal  Latmoamericano). 

Other  bodies  hat  t  (-i/vee  been  created  as  depend^cies  of  the  Perma¬ 
nent  Secretariat  (S(  '<2tariado  Permanente)  of  the  Episcopal  Con¬ 
ference  of  Colombix.  One  of  these  is  the  National  Committee  of 
Catholic  Works  (Comity  Nacional  de  Obiiis  Catdlicas),  formed  in 
1952,  representing  certain  Church  cemunissions,  including  thine  for 
Grace,  Charity  and  Social  Welfare.  It  is  also  cimcemed  with  activi¬ 
ties  of  such  groups  as  the  Boards  of  Catholic  Action  (Juntas  de 
Acci6n  CotiSliea),  the  800  Marian  Congregations  (CongregBciooes 
Marianas)  and  the  900  (Commissions  for  Missions  ((Comisiones  pro 
Misidnes) . 

Another  body  organized  under  the  Permanent  Secretariat  is  the 
Sub-Secretariado  Naciema?  de  (Catequesis,  formed  in  1960  to  coordi¬ 
nate  religious  teaching,  tra^ii  teachers  of  religion  for  the  schools  and 
supply  materials  for  instmctiim. 

Tlie  activities  of  the  (Church  in  the  nation  cover  2,959  churches 
in  1,365  pari8he?>.  Although  there  are  variations  from  one  region 
to  another.  tl»e  distribution  •'f  the  clergy  throughout  the  nation  gives 
a  ratio  of  3,650  (Catholi??^.  p^r  priest.  This  is  one  of  the  highest 
proportions  of  clergy  to  Catholic  population  to  be  found  in  South 
America  and  is  exceeded  only  in  (Chile,  Ecuador  and  the  Guianas. 
In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  proportion  of  population  that  is  at 
least  nominally  affiliated  with  the  (Church,  Colombia  is  one  of  the 
most  Catholic  countries  of  the  New  World. 

RELIGIOUS  PRACTICE 

The  nature  of  Colombian  Catholicism  has  been  questioned  and 
criticized,  particularly  in  naunt  years,  by  both  Catholic  and  non- 
Catholic  writers. 

Some  question  ihe  emphasis  placed  upon  the  formal  elements  of 
Catholicism  and  criticize  the  concern  of  Church  members  wifh  ritual 
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and  liturgy.  In  the  view  of  these  critics,  CatholiciHQ  b  not  a  vital 
force  in  the  life  of  the  individ"%I  Church  member. 

The  few  studies  <x<i  the  subject  indioUe  that,  in  oompariaon  with 
other  countries  of  Latin  America,  greM  importance  is  attached  to 
emnplianc^  with  the  formal  acts  of  Catholicism.  Within  Odombia, 
the  people  of  Antioquia  are  known  as  particularly  devout  CathoUca, 
but  reports  from  t^her  areas  also  indicate  a  high  degree  of  formal 
observance.  The  Indune  of  the  sonthem  highlands  are  eqtecially 
cited  for  their  regular  Masii  attendance  and  observance  of  leligioua 
cays,  particularly  those  of  Holy  Week. 

A  ^rvey  of  a  predominantly  working-claaa  parish  in  the  city  of 
Maniules  found  almost  the  entire  populatum  observing  the  fixmal 
acts  of  Catholicism.  More  than  99  percmt  of  the  pt^Milation  studied 
had  been  baptized;  more  than  89  penxnt  of  thoae  14  years  of  sge  or 
over  had  be«i  confirmed ;  and  first  conununion  had  bm  received 
more  than  97  percent  f  those  '^^ho  had  reached  9  years  of  age. 
Furthermore,  of  tho^  included  iv  the  census,  more  than  86  percoit 
had  attended  Maas  in  the  four  weeks  preceding  the  study.  The  only 
cmuparable  figures  on  attendance  at  Mam  in  other  countiim  of  Latin 
America  are  of  29  percent  and  36  percent,  auggeating  that  muda 
greater  importance  is  attached  to  the  obserranoe  of  Catholic  ritual, 
St  least  in  this  area  of  Colombia. 

The  Manizales  study  points  to  some  factors  which  appear  to  affect 
religious  practice.  Attendance  at  Maas  appears  to  incream  with 
level  of  education,  at  least  up  to  the  university  level  when  it  dnqw 
again.  The  edncational  factor  is  also  reflected  in  the  relatioodiip 
between  class  status  and  religious  dxervance.  Thus,  for  womm  the 
performance  of  church  obligations  inci^tasej  with  clam  irtatus.  Among 
men  it  is  higher  in  the  middle  thsji  in  the  lower  clam,  but  drops 
again  at  the  upper  social  level,  probably  reflecting  the  greater  nuaa- 
ber  of  university-educated  men  in  the  top  group.  But  for  all  groups, 
the  observance  of  religious  dut'cs  is  high. 

Women  teke  religious  observances  more  aeriotnly  than  men  and 
are  apt  to  pray  longer  and  with  greater  fervor.  For  women  chnrdi 
attendance  may  also  serve  the  functiou  of  attesting  to  their  general 
virtue.  Nevertheless,  unlike  other  areas  of  Latin  America,  in  Colom¬ 
bia  Hiere  is  no  difference  in  the  frequency  of  religious  observance 
between  women  and  men  who  follow  Catholic  rites. 

The  same  high  rate  of  male  participation  has  been  noted  in  a  study 
of  a  rural  community  in  the  Eastern  Cordillera,  There,  both  men 
and  women  attend  Sunday  Mam  with  great  regularity,  observe  all 
holy  days  faithfully  and  attend  rosaries  every  afternoon  in  May, 
even  though  to  do  so  involves  a  trip  to  the  nearby  town.  In  the 
local  village  there  is  no  chapel,  but  the  residents  have  many  re- 
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■inden  of  rdigkc  in  the  form  of  outdoor  ctowm  in  tb«  ocxnmunitj, 
ond  in  their  Immom  are  duriiMO,  images  and  religious  pictures. 

Thtfe  is  some  suggestion^  at  least  in  rural  areas,  that  the  careful 
obserranee  of  church  obligations  implies  turning  otst  poeonal  re* 
^Mnsibilities  to  the  Church  and  the  priests.  Villagers  appear  to 
attend  church  largely  to  aroid  penalties  and  to  obtain  favors  from 
the  saints.  The  performance  of  duties  and  the  repetition  of  doctrine 
are  largely  mechimkal.  Correspondin^y,  there  is  little  understand' 
ing  of  the  substanoe  of  religious  teaching,  which  is  therefore  mbject 
to  bizarre  perrersiotts,  for  example,  for  political  purposes. 

Observers  also  point  out,  particularly  in  the  rural  and  the  Indian 
areas,  ths  great  emphasis  placed  upon  the  nonreligious  aspects  of 
holy  day  osl^irations,  especially  during  the  iiesta  of  the  patron  saint 
of  a  oommunity,  when  several  days  may  be  largely  devoted  to 
dancing,  singing,  gambling,  bull  fi^.ting  and  drinking.  Hie  last 
activity  roost  frequently  draws  tht  criticism  of  Protestant  mis- 
monaries. 

These  criticz  are  joined  by  seme  members  of  the  Catholic  clergy, 
eqMcially  those  of  other  nations,  in  protming  the  divorce  of  Colom¬ 
bian  Catholicism  fr«n  tihe  affairs  of  daily  life.  They  point  to  a 
failure  to  relate  the  ethical  teachings  of  the  Church  to  daily  affairs, 
the  failure  of  confession  to  produce  any  lasting  results,  and  the  fail¬ 
ure  to  enlarge  the  small  proportion  of  the  population  which  partici¬ 
pates  in  any  of  the  social  action  organizations  of  the  Church.  Such 
church  activity  is  generally  a  field  for  women,  particularly  for  those 
of  the  upper  class  for  whom  it  probably  constitutes  the  major  field 
of  socially  accepted  activity  outside  the  home,  since  it  is  not  em- 
sidered  proper  for  upper-class  women  to  work. 

The  general  indifference  of  the  Church  toward  problems  of  daily 
life,  the  stress  placed  on  the  formal  acts  of  religion  and,  in  smne 
anas,  the  lack  of  a  clear  understanding  of  doctrine  have  been  attrib¬ 
uted  to  several  fectors.  During  much  of  the  coloniul  period,  the 
Church  placed  considerable  emphasis  on  the  performance  of  ritual 
as  the  moat  obvious  aspect  of  religion  and  therefore  the  easiest  to 
teach  to  Indians  in  the  process  of  conversion.  As  a  result,  ritual 
became  the  most  important  feature  of  religion,  particularly  to  the 
rural  residents.  For  many,  Catholic  ritual  was  a  substitute  for  the 
eeremonisB  of  the  Indian  religions. 

The  stress  on  ritual  was  not  entirely  a  matter  of  choice  for  the 
Church  authorities.  From  the  colonial  period  to  the  present,  there 
has  been  a  shortage  of  clergy.  Moreover,  the  dispersed  settlement 
patterns  and,  in  recent  yean,  population  growth  have  combined  to 
cause  inadequacies  of  personnel  for  the  thorough  teaching  of  Church 
doctrine.  TTie  low  general  educational  level,  partly  a  product  of  the 
same  factors,  has  also  hindered  religious  instruction. 
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RECFNT  TRENDS  IN  CATHOUCISM 


In  Lntin  America  u  a  whole,  the  Tiewpoint  of  thu  Church  hue 
been  shifting  gradually  Irtun  its  former  position.  The  derelopincnt 
of  the  middle  clam  in  a  number  of  oountriee  baa  been  raflscted  to 
some  degrbe  in  the  exposition  of  the  Church  hierarchy.  This  trend 
is  probably  one  factor  in  the  Church’s  initiation  of  a  more  libecal 
policy.  At  least  in  statements  of  policy,  the  Chnrdr  is  no  longer 
oomptetely  idmtified  with  the  most  oonserratiTe  political  intarssts. 
FarthersuMC,  the  hierarchy  has  increasingly  expressed  eonoam  fw 
the  wdfare  of  th<j  mass  at  the  population. 

Two  new  challenges  confronting  the  Catholic  Church  are  also 
furthering  a  change  in  its  position.  Ons  of  thsss  is  the  spread  of 
oommonism.  In  the  ^es  of  the  Church,  the  direct  challenge  of  eone- 
munian  in  Latin  Americe  is  prchably  limited.  In  en  indirect  smaa, 
howerer,  it  has  had  its  effects  in  the  Weetem  Hemis|diere  in  the  last 
decade.  The  expulsion  of  all  miasionanes  fmn  Oiina  has  esnssd 
numj  religious  groupe  to  turn  to  Latin  Ameri<»a  as  thair  major  Add 
of  endeavor.  This  has  led  some  North  Amnucsn  Cstholie  uuasianaiy 
groups,  mch  as  the  Maryknoll  order,  to  enter  South  America  for  the 
first  time.  Such  orders  have  lrou|^t  to  their  new  area  of  operation 
a  variety  of  social  welfare  programs  that  have  not  eharacterived 
previous  Catholic  mission  activity  in  Latin  America. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tenninatkm  of  musion  work  in  China  has 
also  meant  that  a  number  of  Protestant  groups  have  shifted  thdr 
activities  to  Latin  America.  Many  Protedant  mission  orgsnirafcions 
had  actually  been  operating  in  the  area  before  the  last  decade,  and 
they  have  generally  devoted  considerable  attentitm  to  social  welfare 
programs.  Their  challenge  has  been  recognised  by  the  Catholk 
Church  for  some  time.  Nevertheless,  the  ezpansioa  of  their  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  last  years  has  probably  provided  an  additional  impetua 
for  the  expansion  of  Catholic  policy  in  3ew  directions. 

These  factors,  affecting  Latin  America  as  a  whole,  have  not  all 
been  of  equal  importan<»  in  Colxbia.  The  spread  of  communism 
has  not  appeared  30  far  as  a  major  threat,  and  Protestantism  ha* 
net  succeeded  in  reaching  any  substantial  portion  of  the  population. 
Nevertheless,  the  presence  of  these  challenges  in  some  areas  of  Latin 
America  has  resulted  in  the  formulation  of  new  programs  for  the 
area,  both  by  organkations  representing  the  entire  Latin  American 
hierarchy  and  by  the  Holy  See. 

Among  such  area-wide  programs  are  sxo  of  the  plans  of  the 
Latin -American  Episcopal  Cc'mcil.  At  the  time  this  body  was 
organized  in  1956,  it  recognized  the  challenge  of  Protestantism  and 
announced  a  policy  to  respond  by  devoting  greater  attention  to  edu¬ 
cation  and  social  action.  It  also  made  provisions  for  obtaining  more 
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Muittriaiis  frocs  Boom  to  reduce  the  diortege  of  ckrgj  in  Latin 
Ameiicn.  In  IM)  the  Holy  See  isened  en  appeal  for  lay  pereons  to 
nerve  as  volnnteer  mianonarice  in  Latin  America.  The  same  year 
in  the  United  States,  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference  an- 
noonced  plaM  for  initiating  a  program  of  vending  lay  mianonaries 
to  Latin  America  in  1961. 

The  Catholic  Church  of  Colombia  has  increasingly  expanded  its 
social  actkm  program  over  the  last  decade  and  a  half.  In  1944  a 
conferotoe  of  Coknnbian  bidiope  created  Catholic  Social  Action 
(Accidn  Social  Catolica),  with  headquarters  in  Bogota,  which  sup¬ 
ports  a  number  of  programs  and  publishes  bulletins  and  pamphlets 
for  the  leaders  of  these  organisations.  One  of  the  movements  it 
suppmts  is  the  Ndkmal  Agrarian  Federation  (Federacion  Nacio- 
nal  Agraria),  art  organisation  of  peasants  which  so  ^r  has  not 
gained  wide  support,  tjatholic  Social  Action  nss  slso  backed  the 
Colombian  Wm^rs’  Union  (Union  de  Trabajadoree  de  Colombia) 
which  was  formed  in  1947  under  the  guidance  of  the  Jesuits.  This  un¬ 
ion  enjoyed  immunity  from  reprmsi<m  daring  the  pnriod  of  the  right- 
wing  government  of  the  1950’s,  sn  advantage  which  ether  unions  did 
not  possess.  At  present  it  is  described  ss  Chnrch-oriented,  though 
not  Church-dominsted.  In  some  areas,  such  as  Csli,  it  is  oof-sidered 
to  be  strongly  socialist  (see  ch.  15,  Labor  Belations  and  Organi- 
xations). 
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CHAPTER  12 

PUBUC  INFORMATION 

Toe  technical  facilities  of  the  two  principal  media  of  poblie 
infonoation,  the  presa  and  radio,  are  wcil  developed.  Wideq>read 
illiteracy  and  the  lack  of  electricity  in  many  rural  areas,  however, 
limit  the  nnmbere  of  readers  and  li8teiM>.>s. 

The  country’s  literate  population  (aboitt  90  peromt)  repraaeota 
an  eager  newspaper-reading  public.  To  the  edneated  reader,  the 
newspaper  is  not  only  a  record  of  news  atvd  puUie  events,  but  a 
source  of  intellectual  stimulati<m  for  the  omniprewnt  poliHod 
diacuBsiofis.  The  literary  interests  of  man/  Cdosnbiaisi  ai^  thw 
deep  appreciation  of  the  well  turned  phrase  have  enhanced  a  gen* 
eral  intereet  in  newspapers.  The  joumaliatic  accomfdudimai^  ct 
many  distinguished  public  leaders— «,uch  ss  Alberto  Lhraa  Camargo 
and  Germin  Arciniegas—have  added  to  the  general  rvsfmet  ac¬ 
corded  the  profession  of  jmimaliam. 

Although  traditionally  the  press  has  reflected  and  sought  {mmarily 
to  mold  edu''ated,  upper-class  opini<m,  its  influence  today  (IWl) 
reaches  a  broader  readership.  Air  transportation  has  ma^  nswa- 
papers  available  in  many  of  the  rural  areas,  where  it  is  cusUmitry 
for  the  priest  or  local  officials  to  read  the  paper  aloud  to  infMinal 
gatherings  of  those  who  cannot  read. 

The  Colombian  press  has  an  intemauonal  reputation  for  effective 
cr  rage  and  cmnpetent  writing.  The  layout  a^  reporting  in  many 
papers  reflect  the  influence  of  American  joumaliam.  The  country’la 
five  leading  newspapers,  El  Tiempo,  El  Erp$ctador,  El  SigUf^  El 
P<m,  and  El  Coiombiano  are  known  througl^t  the  continent.  El 
Tiempo  is  frequently  quoted  by  leading  newspapers  of  other  Latin 
American  countries. 

Newspapers  operate  under  either  Liberal  or  Cmieervative  political 
auspices,  but  partisan  polemics  in  the  leading  iMwapapers  are  not 
excessive.  There  is  a  sli^t  preponderance  of  newspapers  reflecting 
the  Liberal  political  creed.  A  number  of  daily  a^  weekly  news¬ 
papers  of  small  importance,  however,  reflect  variow  extremes  of 
the  political  spectrum.  Violently  partisan,  they  tend  to  repel 
readers  and  advertising  patrons  alike  and  usually  survive  tsdy 
briefly.  A  number  of  weekly  newspapers  and  periodicals  pul^ 
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liahed  by  the  Catholic  Church  are  lumpolitical ;  th^  place  an 
emphasis  tm  religion  and  carry  news  it«ns  of  intraeat  to  fannan 
and  labor.  In  spite  of  their  imp<Htance  as  media  of  infonnati<m 
and  their  definite  political  influence,  newspapers  are  not  published 
with  the  primary  purpose  of  affecting  government  policies.  Their 
primary  efforts  are  mat'e  to  gain  influence  among  the  readers  and 
to  insure  adequate  publicity  for  leading  representatives  of  their 
respective  political  parties  and  facticms. 

Colombia’s  radio  networic  is  amoTig  the  best  developed  in  Latin 
America.  With  the  exceptitm  of  the  government’s  Radloteleviaora 
Nacitmal  de  Colombia  (National  Radio-Television  Network  of  Go* 
locTibia),  the  networks  and  staticms  aie  privately  owned.  The  par- 
tisan  affiliation  of  many  of  the  staticms  is  reflecvcd  in  their  political 
Ctimmentaries  and  newscasts.  Radio  audiences  timd  to  be  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  cities,  although  cafes,  phar.nacies.  and  barberahopa 
even  in  small  villages  (which  are  electrified)  have  radio  sets  which 
are  usually  turned  on  all  day  for  the  benefit  of  tl^e  patrmis.  Radio 
loudspeakers  in  main  squares  of  towns  and  cities  are  also  used.  Hie 
reception  throu^out  the  country  is  generally  excellent.  Many 
scattered  mountain  settlemi  nts,  however,  do  not  receive  broadcasts, 
except  a  certain  percentage  who  arc  reached  by  tb»  literacy  classes 
broadcast  by  Radio  Sutatenza.  Operated  by  the  CaJiolic  Church, 
Radio  Sutatenza  is  considered  to  be  the  most  suvcessfo;  radio 
venture  in  La^in  America  (see  ch.  10,  Education).  'Fhe  technical 
facilities  of  the  television  network  are  being  enlarged,  aUhou^ 
the  television  andienoe  is  small. 

I*eading  is  a  favorite  occupation  of  the  educated  classes.  Book 
publishing  is  extensive  and  has  its  main  centers  in  Bogoti,  Bucara- 
manga,  Medellin,  and  Cali.  Public  and  imiversity  libraries  in  the 
major  cities  are  well  used,  but  most  municipalities  lack  public 
library  facilities. 

Informal  channels  of  communication  are  important.  In  remote 
rural  areas  where  there  are  no  formal  media,  the  parish  priMt 
and  the  village  mayor  are  employed  as  sources  of  news.  Itinerant 
political  agitators,  including  Communists,  spread  their  MeologcAl 
ware  in  marketplaces,  main  squares,  and  union  locals.  ChurciiffiS, 
city  cafes,  and  village  comtinxu  (restaurants)  are  additional  gather¬ 
ing  places  where  news  and  rumors  are  given  currency.  Mule  and 
truck  drivers  rMt,  exchange  news,  and  discuss  politics  in  wayside 
inns.  The  capacity  of  the  less  educated  to  accept  superstition  and 
♦he  irrational  allows  rumors  to  multiply.  They  often  exacerluited 
public  violence  in  the  civil  strife  of  1948-53.  Even  today,  rumors 
add  to  social  unrest,  particularly  in  areas  where  banditry  persists 
(see  ch.  22,  Public  Order  and  Safety). 


THB  PRKSS 

Htetoricftl  Bad«rMUid 

The  oovintiyV  firrt  newspaper,  the  weekly  El  Pitpel  Peridiieo 
lUmtrado,  wu  pnblidied  in  1791  by  a  Cnbao,  Ifannd  del  Sooosto 
Bodrigues.  Under  the  strict  oenaor^ip  of  the  Spanish  Oonremment 
and  the  Vic«t>y,  the  items  spearing  in  El  Poftl  Psri64K»  ft- 
hutrado  were  limited  to  reprints  of  world  newt  from  the  Spanish 
press  and  to  briei  aeooonts  of  events  ooenrring  in  the  Vktaroyalty. 

During  the  first  three  decades  of  the  early  repnblie  (1810-SO), 
the  joomalistie  activitiee  and  intMuats  of  such  national  leaders  as 
Naritto  and  Santander  helped  to  (Stimulate  the  development  of  the 
press,  particularly  of  p<ditieal  jonmalism.  Most  of  tlm  early  or* 
gans  of  the  press  w«m  liberal  ]*oamals  of  opinion,  featuring  ar¬ 
ticles  and  essays  <mi  political,  military,  and  social  ianies.  Narifio’a 
periodical  Bagatela  puUicised  the  ideas  of  Bentham  and  oontribiitad 
to  the  defeat  of  the  first  government  of  Condinamerca  (see  ch.  3, 
Hiatorical  Setting).  Santander  waa  the  author  of  many  politkal 
easaya  and  the  publiahor  of  El  Patriota^  a  newspaper  designed  to 
raise  the  morale  of  Colombian  troopa  in  the  fii^  for  indepcndsnea. 

A  law  was  passed  in  1821  which  granted  to  all  OdomUana  the 
right  to  **write,  prmt  and  publiah  freely  their  thou^ds  and  opinkm 
without  the  necessity  of  examination,  revision,  mr  omnrahip  by  any 
authority  pri<Nr  to  publicatimi.”  In  <»dar  to  curb  the  widespread 
practice  of  defamation  of  perems  in  newspapo*  oidumna,  the  law  at 
the  same  time  provided  for  ‘^penalties’’  ioe  ‘Hhoee  who  abuse  this 
precious  right”  The  publication  of  “writings  contrary  to  the  dof- 
mas  of  the  Catholic  religion”  was  also  forbidden.  The  latter  stipu¬ 
lation,  however,  was  genenlly  disregarded  by  the  authors  of  tha 
numerous  anticlerical  articles  published  in  tbn  liberal  joumals. 

La  0>v)Ua  da  Colombia,  an  ofteial  organ  of  tha  B<divar  admin- 
istratirm,  waa  fomded  in  1821.  Featuring  mainly  laws  and  or- 
dinanoet,  tha  Gacita  expanded  its  scope  under  Santander  tc  include 
war  news  as  well  aa  emay  ou  politics  ar.d  topics  of  gimeral  intal- 
lectoal  interest  The  Corraa  da  la  Cmdad  da  Bogotd  and,  after  its 
demise  in  1824,  La  Miacddnaa^  were  the  leading  representatives  of 
militant  liberal  joumaliam.  They  campaigned  against  Conserva¬ 
tive  members  of  the  Coogrem  a^  were  strongly  critical  of  the 
clergy.  El  InawrgaiiUa  and  El  NotkAoaUoy  both  founded  in  the 
mid-1820’8,  were  the  main  preea  organs  in  opposition  to  govern¬ 
mental  policies. 

The  first  metropolitan  Mwspaper  was  El  ConoHiueimady  founded 
in  1824  by  the  English-bom  iMndro  Miranda,  ll  waa  publirimd  in 
Spanish  and  English  and  featured  court  decisions  and  snmmarke  of 
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congTHsional  debt  tec,  in  ftdditkn  to  sobsUntial  foreign  news  and 
commercial  annoan;<»nent&  In  the  departments,  official  or  semi¬ 
official  gazettes  were  pablished  to  circulate  ordinances  and  to  pub¬ 
licize  the  political  views  of  local  leaders.  El  ConttUueional  Boya- 
eente  and  1m  Gaeeta  de  CartagefM  were  am<mg  tlM  representative 
local  publicati<Mi8. 

The  prevalence  of  illiteracy  limited  new^>aper  readers  to  a  few 
hundred  among  the  better  educated  urban  population.  In  the  De¬ 
partments,  local  authorities  sometimes  O'dered  the  public  reading 
of  the  gazettes  by  parish  prie^  Largely  because  of  the  paucity 
of  readers,  newspapers  depended  largely  on  govemm«it  sabeidiea, 
often  provided  in  the  form  of  a  large  number  of  subecripticms.  In 
the  case  of  such  successful  newspapers  as  El  Conatitucumal,  sub¬ 
sidies  often  came  from  abroad,  notably  from  England. 

Freedom  of  the  Preoa 

Press  freedom  has  in  general  been  effectively  maintained,  al¬ 
though  during  certain  periods  restrictive  measures  amounting  to  cen¬ 
sorship  have  beoi  enforced.  These  measuree  have  be«i  invented  not 
only  by  dictators  but  also  by  heads  of  state  who  have  cutne  to 
power  by  constituticmal  means,  n<^bly  by  the  Presidents  Nunez, 
L6pez,  Ospina  P^rez,  and  Laureano  Ootnez.  Article  42  of  the 
Constitution  of  1945  states  that  ‘'the  press  is  free  in  tiroes  of  peace 
but  it  shall  be  responsible  under  law  for  injuries  to  personal  hemor 
and  for  disturbance  of  the  social  order  and  public  peace.”  The 
reference  in  the  constitutional  article  to  the  responsibility  of  the 
press  in  connection  with  public  peace  and  the  implicit  limitatiem  of 
the  freedom  of  the  press  to  times  of  peace  have  served  as  the  main, 
pretexts  for  the  more  recent  ( 1946-57)  instances  of  the  application  of 
press  control. 

Acting  President  Urdsneta  (1951-53)  ordered  the  prior  censor¬ 
ing  of  all  articles  dealing  with  the  public  and  political  order.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  heads  of  state  have  invoked  repressive  mess- 
ures  against  newspapers  in  order  to  silence  political  opponrats. 
Conservative  President  Laureano  G6mez  (1950-53)  confiscated  the 
Diario  del  Colofniia  in  1953,  in  order  to  prevent  the  publicaticm 
of  articles  providing  favorable  opinions  of  a  Conservative  political 
opponent,  Mariono  Ospina  P4rez.  At  the  same  time,  he  warned 
El  Tiempo  and  El  Eepectador  not  to  publicize  Ospina's  candidacy 
for  the  Presidency. 

Under  dictator  Rojas  Pinilla  (1953-57)  many  newspapers  were 
placed  under  censorship  and  others  were  suspended.  Recurrence 
of  violent  partisan  conflict  shortly  after  Rojas  assumed  power  was 
reflected  in  the  newspapers.  In  reporting  instances  of  armed  con¬ 
flict  in  the  cities  and  provinces.  Liberal  and  Conservative  news- 
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papers  engaged  in  mataal  racriminatiaos  orer  the  reaponaibility  for 
these  oonflicta  Aocosing  the  press  of  partisan  irreflfxjiisibility  and 
of  encouraging  civil  disturbances,  Bojas  ordered  between  Jnnr  and 
July  of  1955  the  prHW  censorahip  of  all  news  items  dealing  with  the 
public  OTder  appearing  in  nine  major  newspapers,  including  El 
Tieaipo  and  El  Espeetador.  I3  ad^tion  to  the  ismanoe  to  the 
press  of  rq[>eated  official  warnings  against  publishing  material  deal* 
ing  with  iiiotanoee  of  public  vioknoe,  a  decree  was  promulgated 
forbidding  the  printing  of  statements  which  were  ‘‘directly  or  in¬ 
directly  disrespectful  of  the  President  of  the  B^mblic  or  the  head 
of  a  ^iendly  naticML’^  One  of  the  morning  papers,  /a/ermew'da, 
was  also  required  to  submit  its  entire  contents  to  {xior  eemnr^p 
afto*  reporting  a  denumstration  against  Rojas’  family.  The  re* 
pmting  of  an  antigovemment  demonstration  was  also  the  reason  for 
measures  against  El  CoUmliaino,  published  in  Meddlln.  When  the 
government  censorship  office  was  moved  from  Hedellia  the  paper 
closed  down,  since  the  submission  of  its  material  to  prksr  censor* 
ship  became  impracticable. 

^jas’  repressive  acts  against  the  press  reached  a  dimaz  in 
August  1955,  with  the  issuance  of  his  or^  closing  down  El  Tiemfo^ 
the  country’s  leading  Liboid  paper.  The  order  was  given  when 
an  Ecuadorian  paper  printed  a  cable  received  from  the  editor  of 
El  Tiempo  ccmtradicting  Rojas’  official  statement  giving  the  reasons 
for  the  censorship  imposed  upon  El  Tiempo  and  El  Eepoetedor. 
The  closing  of  El  Tiempo,  sud  shortly  thmnafter  of  El  EepeeUeior, 
precipitated  widespread  natuxial  protest  and  provided  perhaps  the 
single  common  denmninator  ior  Liberals  and  Ckmservatives  in  their 
protestations  against  the  regime. 

Colombians  have  shown  crnisideraUe  alertness  to  any  ftxm  of 
government  interference  with  freedom  of  ezpreeu<m  in  the  various 
public  information  media.  During  the  Rojas  dictat4Hahip,  there 
was  a  plethora  of  clandestine  mimet^raphed  new^>aperB  which  en¬ 
joyed  great  popularity.  Circulatimi  figures  of  El  Tiempo  and 
El  Etpectador  skyrocketed  when  the  two  paf^ers  appeared  under 
the  respective  titles  of  El  Intermedio  and  El  Indepmdiente  shortly 
after  their  suspension.  During  the  confnrence  of  the  Inter-Amer¬ 
ican  ’’tesB  Association,  held  in  Bogota  in  October  1960,  Colombia’s 
representatives  were  among  the  most  vocal  critics  of  the  infringe¬ 
ments  of  the  Castro  regime  upon  the  freedom  of  the  press.  In 
June  1960,  the  Minitry  of  Communications  was  the  object  of  vigor¬ 
ous  criticism  in  the  press  when  it  suspended  a  program  of  political 
commentary  televised  on  government-owned  channels.  Tlie  Min¬ 
istry  claimed  that  the  excessively  partisan  nature  of  the  program 
rendered  it  unfit  for  transnission  on  government-owned  television 
channels. 
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Hm  Niny^yr  Pnv:  Scop*  aad  Ckanctor 

Of  o  total  of  130  new^Mtpen  publbhed  in  1)^9,  57  were  daili« 
witb  a  combined  total  circulation  of  1,034,830.  About  43  peroNit 
nf  thifl  figure  repreeenta  the  drcnlatitm  of  the  two  leading  dailies, 
El  Timnpo  and  El  E$f6etador.  Most  of  the  circulation  repreeenta 
atreet  sales  at  the  rate  of  about  30  centaroe  a  copy.  In  the  past, 
the  regkmal  newspapers  shared  the  influence  and  popularity  of  the 
metrc^litau  press.  With  the  adrent  of  air  transportation,  how- 
erer,  the  leading  B<^ot4  newspapers  have  beecMne  available  through¬ 
out  the  country  and  have  reduced  both  the  influence  and  circula¬ 
tion  figures  of  the  provincial  press. 

The  newsprint  ccmsumption  in  1957  was  lA  kilograms  per  capita, 
a  figure  which  is  about  one-half  the  average  of  most  Latin  American 
cc'untries  and  about  one-twenti^  of  per  capital  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  United  States.  For  newsprint  supplies  the  country 
depends  on  imports  fitun  Canada,  Finland,  and  Sweden.  The  firrt 
Colombian  newsprint  factories  are  scheduled  to  begin  operati<»  in 
1961.  One  of  the  factories,  located  near  Cali,  will  use  sugar  cane 
residue  in  the  manufacture  uf  newsprint. 

The  major  organs  of  the  press  are  owned  by  wealthy  newspaper 
dynasties  who  wield  considerable  influence  in  national  and  regional 
politi'rs.  Among  the  owners  and  editors  of  newspapers  are  several 
former  presidents,  candidates  for  the  Presidency,  and  leading  figures 
of  the  Liberal  and  Conservative  parties.  The  leading  C<xi8ervative 
or  Liberal  newspapers  are  looked  upon  as  the  oflBcial  mouthpieces 
of  their  respective  parties;  their  support  or  lack  of  support  may 
decisively  affect  personal  political  fortunes  (see  ch.  21,  Political 
Dynamics) .  Thus,  newspapers  have  a  markedly  partisan  affiliaticoi, 
although  violent  partisan  language  and  homilies  on  party  ideology 
are  absent  from  the  columns  of  leading  newspapers.  Their  partisan¬ 
ship  is  reflected  rather  in  the  degree  of  prominence  accorded  to 
personal  news  concerning  the  leading  peruonalities  of  political  par¬ 
ties  or  factions  and  to  public  statements  ma  >  by  them.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  spelling  out  the  political  affiliations  of  victims  of  public 
violence  is  an  added  implicit  appeal  to  the  reader’s  partisan  loyal¬ 
ties.  This  practice,  however,  has  aroused  the  political  temper  of 
the  readers,  only  in  times  of  general  crisia 

Although  most  Colombians  hold  strong  political  opinions,  their 
choice  of  a  newspaper  generally  is  not  affected  by  its  party  associa¬ 
tion,  but  rather  by  its  reputation  for  reliability  and  record  of  dura¬ 
bility.  For  example,  El  Colomhiano  in  Medellin  and  El  Paia  in 
Cali,  both  Conservative,  are  the  most  widely  read  papers,  although 
both  cities  have  large  majorities  of  Liberal  voters.  The  Con.serva- 
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tive  Diofio  de  la  Co$ta  is  the  leading  paper  of  Cartagena,  center  of 
the  predominantly  Liberal  Atlantic  coast  (see  ch.  21,  Political 
Dynamics). 

Party  leaders  and  members  of  the  educated  classes  usually  sub¬ 
scribe  to  two  papers,  representing  opposing  political  riews.  Edi¬ 
torials  are  subjected  to  careful  scrutiny,  me  average  reader,  how¬ 
ever,  tends  to  concentrate  o:i  the  front  page,  sports  page,  and 

comics 

For  tinancial  solvency,  newspapers  rely  hmvily  on  advertising 
revenues.  Editors  generally  tend  to  take  into  account  the  pcditical 
opinions  of  advertising  patrons  when  writing  about  contror-ATsial 
socioeconomic  issues.  The  dependence  cm  advertising  reveniMS  is 
particularly  critical  for  miror  newspapers,  foimded  on  a  ^lare- 
holding  basis  by  members  of  political  factions  of  the  far  left  or 
right  to  publicize  a  single  candidate  or  platform.  Unable,  because 
of  their  partisan  vehemence,  to  attain  adequate  circulation  or  to 
attract  advertising  patrons,  many  of  these  papMs  close  after  a  lew 
issues,  unless  a  wealthy  shareholder  can  provide  adequate  continu¬ 
ing  support. 

lfa}or  New^apen 

The  country’s  most  influential  daily  newi^per  is  El  Tiempo, 
with  a  national  circulation  of  280,000.  Owned  by  ex-Presidwt 
Eduardo  Santos,  the  paper  is  Liberal,  altliough  its  partisanship 
is  very  moderate.  Many  nationally  promiuMit  men  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  its  columns,  including  Alberto  Lleras  Camargo.  Hcn- 
rique  Santos,  brother  of  Eduardo  Santos  and  a  journalist  of  na¬ 
tional  renown,  is  on  the  newspaper’s  staff.  His  articles,  written 
under  the  pen  name  “Caliban,”  are  popular  with  the  newspaper 
reading  public  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Tl-e  other  leading  daily,  the  Liberal  El  Eapectador,  has  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  160,000.  Found<>d  in  1886,  it  enjoys  the  same  graeral 
respect  as  El  Tiempo  and  is  read  thto  ighout  the  country.  El 
Etpeecador  is  owned  by  the  Cano  newspaper  dynasty  and  is  man¬ 
aged  at  present  by  two  brothers,  Gabriel  and  Guillermo  Cana 

Tlit  strongly  Conservative  El  Pai*,  published  in  Cali,  is  a  lead¬ 
ing  paper  on  the  Pacific  coast  region.  Owned  by  Alvaro  Lloreda, 
the  j>aper  ha^  a  circulation  of  80,000  and  is  nc^ed  for  its  sound 
financial  position.  Ex-President  Laureano  Gomez  owns  El  Sifflc, 
which  represent  ♦he  ultra -Conservative  piosition.  Its  circulation  was 
6t).(M)0  in  1959,  .it  it  reportedly  has  decreased  aince.  Its  manag¬ 
ing  editors  are  Gdmez’s  two  sons.  El  Colomhiano  of  Medellin  (cir¬ 
culation  50,(K)0)  is  an  organ  of  the  moderate  Conservatives,  led  by 
ex-  President  Mariano  Ospino  P4rez.  The  paper  is  owned  by  Ospina’s 
brother-in-law,  Julio  Hernandez.  The  ex-Presidmt  himself  owns 
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Ia  RtfibUoa  of  Bogota  (circolatioo  SOfiOO),  which  abo  refmssents 
Biodenito  Conswvatiffn.  Another  Cona^atire  dailj  in  Bogoca  is 
the  Diario  J.tX  CoUmhia  (circulation  25,000),  which  was  owned  bjF 
Colotnbia'a  ex-AmbaMador  to  Spain,  the  liUe  Gilbert©  Alzate  Aven- 
daho.  La  Vangwerdia  Liber^ii  {circu1ati<«  12,000)  ie  the  le&«img 
Libnwl  daily  in  Bucaratnanga.  CatoUci^mo^  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  with  a  circulation  of  ^,000,  is  viewed  the  leading  oig:.;i 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  Its  popuiau'ity  steins  largely  from  ti»e 
days  of  the  Bojas  dktatOTship  when  El  Catalieitmo  was  noted  for 
its  vigorous,  open  criticism  of  the  regime. 

La  CaU^  b  a  weekly  newspaper  with  a  circulation  of  11,000, 
owned  by  Left-wing  Liberal,  Alfonso  L6pez  Michelsrai.  In  the 
late  1950’s  La  Caffe  lost  substcntbl  advertbing  patronage  because 
of  its  political  extremism.  In  late  I960,  the  paper  became  mcae 
moderate,  a  move  which  reflected  Lopet!  Michelson’s  ostensible 
break  with  Castroism  and  communism.  £7  Relator,  published  in 
Cali,  is  anolner  organ  of  left-wing  Liberalism  supporting  Lopez 
Mbhek  The  paper  formerly  belonged  to  the  influential  Zawiui- 
ski  family,  but  it  was  taken  over  in  the  late  ISSO’s  by  Oscar  Cuevas, 
a  left-wing  Liberal.  The  paper’s  snbaeqrent  shift  to  the  left  has 
precipitated  a  decline  in  advertbing  revenues  and  circulation  which 
forced  a  temporary  shutdown  in  August  1960.  Tb^  left  Liberal 
political  creeds  of  Jorge  Eliecer  Gaitan  have  been  revived  in  the 
tabloid  Gaitdn.  Appealing  to  lower-income  groups,  Gaitan  appears 
at  irregular  intervals,  mostly  because  of  flnancia)  dilSculties. 

Although  some  of  the  left-wing  Liberal  newspapers  occasionally 
publish  articles  favorable  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  communism, 
there  are  no  dailies  cles^ly  reflecting  the  Communist  Party  line. 
The  Communii^  Party,  however,  publbhes  a  number  of  periodicab 
(see  ch.  25,  Propaganda). 

Style,  Cevenge.  sad  Mekeeg 

Colombian  journalism  is  noted  throughout  the  hemisphere  for 
its  effective  reporting,  purity  of  idiom,  and  broad  coverage.  In 
spite  of  decidedly  partisan  alEliations,  the  language  of  the  major 
newspapers  is  moderate  in  political  matters,  and  sensntioualbm  is 
generally  avoided  m  discussing  or  criticizing  personalities  of  rival 
political  factions. 

Criiiies  are  reported  extensively  and  in  detail  even  in  respectable 
newspapers,  usually  with  pictures  of  the  persons  involved.  The 
Colombian  propensity  for  “personalism”  is  reflected  in  the  extensive 
picture  and  news  coverage  accorded  not  only  tc  domestic  person¬ 
alities  but  to  intematiimal  ones  as  well,  including  royalty  and 
artists  of  the  stage  and  screen. 
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Cntkirjn  of  the  President  h«8  usu&ily  becB  vigorooB  au  the  part 
of  tl’<e  opposition  prsss.  President  Llersa,  however,  as  e  sjmlxd  of  the 
two-party  principle  of  parity,  has  been  relatively  inunone  from  cen¬ 
sure  by  newspapers.  the  otha*  hand,  the  ministere  of  his  govem- 
tneni  have  been  ciitioined  freely,  osually  for  their  involvemM^t  in 
partisan  activities  while  in  c^ce.  Statements  on  pttUic  issoes  made 
by  leading  personalities  of  the  political  parties  or  factions  which  the 
newspaper  reprasentss  are  typk-al  editorial  themes.  Inteniational 
issaea,  particularly  tliat  of  Castroism  sir  .e  1959,  are  oftm  the  subjecU 
of  ediiorbl  comment 

Foraign  news  coverage  in  the  metropolitan  press  is  extenave 
and  up  to  date,  and  it  is  significant  that  even  thoee  items  featured 
new>'paper  represents  are  typical  eilitc"-»?  themes.  International 
interests  of  Colombia.  Foreign  news  cover^-^e  in  the  regional  news¬ 
papers  is  leas  ttK^roo^  and  o^^ec  *ikes  secona  place  to  the  reporting 
of  local  event'. 

Political  essays  are  generally  written  by  pitHninent  men  in  public 
life.  Articles  dealing  with  cultural  subjects,  especially  hisU>i7,  the 
arts,  music,  heraldry,  and  science  and  medicine,  are  fMtured.  These 
articles  are  written  by  authorities  in  the  fields  rather  than  by 
ioumalists.  The  national  interest  in  literature  is  reflected  in  the 
frequent  printing  of  poems.  Occasionally  comprehensive  and  well 
rrasarched  articles  on  problems  of  domestic  importance,  such  as  edu¬ 
cation  and  nutrition,  are  featured.  Local  and  national  news,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  major  foreign  news  stor  es,  is  gemrally  reported  without 
bylines.  £7  Tiempo,  however,  often  gives  credit  to  its  reporters, 
especially  to  those  covering  stories  in  the  provinces. 

Cons’ derable  space  is  devoted  to  society  news  and  wometi’s  p&gn, 
including  fashion  plates,  by  both  the  metropolitan  and  the  provin¬ 
cial  press.  The  metropolitan  press  also  features  society  news  from 
the  provinces.  Persona!  news  deals  with  births,  marriages,  travel, 
illness,  and  deatlis.  Such  news  is  often  accmnpanied  by  photographs. 
Besuty  contests  are  a  favorite  feature.  Sports  sections  are  exten¬ 
sive,  their  main  item  being  football  and  horse  racing. 

Most  newspapers,  including  those  in  the  provinces,  are  well  printed 
and  profusely  illusti/ated.  The  photographs  are  clear  and  well 
produced.  Comics,  placed  usually  toward  the  end  of  the  paper, 
occupy  about  one-quarter  to  one-hsif  a  page.  Many  comic  stripe 
familiar  in  newspapers  in  the  United  States  are  featured. 

Weekday  editions  of  the  major  metropolitan  newspapers  consi^ 
of  approximately  20  pages.  Sunday  editions  of  El  Tiemfo  and  El 
Etpectador  include  several  eight-  to  ten-page  supplements  on  litera¬ 
ture,  movies,  comics,  and  so  forth.  The  larger  provincial  papers, 
such  as  El  Pcdf,  also  have  about  20  pages.  Ten  to  twelve  pagre  is 
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tkt  sin  of  otlier  prorincial  newspapers.  With  the  excep¬ 

tion  of  El  Etfeetador^  which  is  poblidied  in  the  morning  and  after- 
nooti,  the  newspapers  hare  onlj  one  (morning)  edition. 

With  the  heavy  reliance  of  nesrspapera  on  advertising  revenoea, 
the  competition  for  advertisHnents  is  keen.  A  number  of  adver¬ 
tisers  in  the  major  newspapers  are  United  States  firms.  Advertise¬ 
ments  are  prominently  displayed  throughout  the  papers,  including 
page  one.  Commercial  advertisements  are  interspersed  with  obitu¬ 
aries  and  employment  edvertisements.  The  large  metropolitan 
(Mpers  have  extensive  sections  of  classified  advertisements. 

Pcriodkala 

Periodical  publications  are  numerous  and  varied  in  their  subject 
matter.  According  to  official  statistics,  there  were  347  in  1958, 
although  a  considerable  number  appeared  irregulaly  and  tempo¬ 
rarily.  In  1959,  the  number  of  important  magazines  and  reviews 
published  at  regular  intervals  totaled  122,  with  general  interest  and 
news  items,  science,  religion,  economics,  and  literature  providing 
the  most  prominent  subject  categories.  Of  the  122  periodical  publi¬ 
cations,  20  appeared  to  reflect  the  Communist  Party  line;  their 
total  circulation  was  about  72,500  per  month  (see  ch.  25,  Propa¬ 
ganda).  The  circulation  of  the  102  non-Communist  periodicals  was 
nearly  1  million  copies  per  month. 

The  most  popular  and  widely  read  periodical  is  Semana,  an  illus¬ 
trated  weekly  news  magazine  with  a  circulation  of  25,000.  Covering 
a  wide  range  of  topics,  including  science  and  art,  Semana  cloeely 
follows  the  format  and  style  of  the  American  Time  Magcaine. 
Formerly  noted  for  its  impartiality,  Semana  under  the  ownership 
of  newsman  Alberto  Zalamea  in  the  late  1950’s  indicated  strong 
sympathies  for  Alfonso  Lopez  Michelsen’s  '^Movimiento  de  Recu- 
peracion  Liberal”  (see  ch.  21,  Political  Dynamics).  During  the 
same  period,  the  periodical  also  published  an  article  on  Cuba  which 
reflected  pro-Castro  sympathies.  This  trend  arou‘=ed  resentment 
among  the  shareholders,  principal  among  which  is  the  Spanish- 
language  magazine  Vition,  published  in  the  United  States.  The 
ensiiinjr  crisis  forced  the  eloolng  of  Semana  in  the  summer  of  1960. 
It  was  later  republished  in  the  fall  of  1960  under  the  ownership  of 
Senator  Alberto  Montezuma  Hurtado. 

Cromos  is  a  popular  illustrated  weekly  with  a  circulation  of 
30,10.3.  National  and  international  social  events,  the  arts,  sports, 
and  a  special  women’s  section  are  among  its  standard  items,  all  of 
which  feature  numerous  photographs.  Suce$o»  (circulation  20,000) 
is  a  general  interest  magazine  which  reflects  Liberal  political 
sympathies. 
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linj  of  the  periodical  cater  to  intellectual  intereata.  Hie  qwr- 
teriy  BoUffor  u  a  leading  literary  reriew  pnbliahed  bj  the  Cnl- 
tural  Extension  Dirision  of  the  Ministry  of  Edncation.  The  bi> 
UMHithly  Eiptral  features  art  and  literature.  Reviita  Javeritm* 
(circulation  4,000)  is  a  monthly,  published  by  the  Jarcriana  Uni- 
Tersity.  Limited  to  a  smsll,  highly  sophisticated  readership,  it 
represents  the  most  current  Catholic  intellectual  trends. 

Other  periodicals  are  intended  for  special  groups,  such  as  bosi- 
nessmen,  unirersity  indents  and  teachers,  workers,  and  women. 
This  category  includes  the  nxmthly  Eeoicmia  Gr<me<tlotnbutna,  and 
Devetur,  a  monthly  student  publication.  A  relative  newcomer  to 
the  periodical  press  is  El  Campeiino,  with  a  circulation  of  about 
65,000,  published  by  the  Catholic  Accidn  Cultural  Popular. 
Strongly  anti-Cjnununist,  El  Campesino  features  news  mainly  of 
interest  to  farmers. 

The  demand  for  and  interert  in  Communist  publications  is  negli¬ 
gible.  Bogoti  is  the  place  of  publication  for  ProhUnuu  de  la  Pa» 
y  Socudiamo,  the  Spanish  edition  of  the  international  Communist 
theoretical  magazine  Problemt  of  Peace  and  Soeialum.  Vo»  de  la 
Democrasia  is  intended  for  members  of  the  Colombian  Ounmunist 
Party  (Partido  Comunista  Colombiano)  and  for  Communist-ori¬ 
ented  labor;  its  weekly  circulation  is  12,000  to  15,000.  The  monthly 
Reaurgimiento  published  by  the  Atlantic6  Department  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party,  is  also  directed  at  labor  (see  ch.  25,  Propaganda). 

Foreign  periodicals  are  imported  duty -exempt.  They  are  readily 
available  in  the  '.ookshops  of  Bogoti  and  the  larger  provincial 
cities.  Subscriptions  placed  by  individuals  outside  the  country  are 
exempt  from  currency  restrictions.  In  1958,  Co'ombi*  spent  'l07,9W 
pesos  on  the  importation  of  periodicals  and  reviews.  Most  cams 
from  the  United  States  (60^(17  pesos).  Other  major  sources  were 
Mexico  (28,231  pesos),  Cuba  (6,777  pesos),  England  (8,356  pesos), 
and  Germany  (3,066  pesos). 

The  most  popular  foreign  magazines  are  Time  Magaaiaia,  The 
Sevs  Yorker,  the  Spanish  edition  of  Life,  the  French  periodica! 
Match,  and,  among  English  periodicals,  TKe  Economiat,  the  /Uw- 
tnUed  London  Newa,  and  Th'  New  Stateaman  and  Nation,  Nearly 
all  the  readers  of  such  publications  are  members  of  the  educated 
upper  class. 


Professional  Training  and  Organization 

Traditionally,  journalism  has  been  a  part-time  activity  for  men 
in  public  life.  There  are  few  full-time  newspapenmm  because  of 
the  exceedingly  low  salaries  paid  in  the  profession. 
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To  date,  DO  Odonbian  trunug  &cilitke  exist  for  joumelists, 
ahhooi^  pksii  for  oomwe  in  joamalum  ere  under  coosideretiaii 
et  the  Universitjr  of  the  Andes  end  at  eonoe  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  Bogota.  El  Tietnfo^  moreover,  has  established  scholar¬ 
ships  at  Colombia  Universitr  in  New  York  City  and  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism.  Sons  and  other  cloee 
relatives  of  newspeper  owners  frequently  attend  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism  abroad,  mostly  in  the  United  States,  in  order  to  prepare  them¬ 
selves  for  future  positions  as  managing  editors.  The  scm  of  Raphael 
Eacalldn,  owner  of  the  Dicaio  de  la  Ovto,  published  in  Cartagena, 
attended  the  Uni^'e^>ity  of  California  School  of  Journalism.  Roberto 
Oarcia  Pena,  editor  of  El  Tiempo.  is  also  a  graduate  of  an  Ameriotn 
school  of  journalism. 

The  salaries  of  newspapermen  are  often  inadequate  to  meet  even 
the  most  basic  needs  of  livelihood.  Full-tinie  reporters  on  the  large 
metropolitan  dailies  receive  the  et|uivalent  of  about  UJSJ150  per 
month.  Provincial  newspapers  pay  even  less.  Many  of  the  latter 
rely  on  the  services  of  local  teachers  or  university  students  who 
act  as  part-time  reporters. 

The  Colegio  Nacional  de  Periodistas  de  Colombia  (National  Col¬ 
lege  of  Newspaper  Wriiein  of  Colombia — CNPC),  with  headquarters 
in  Bogota,  promotes  the  professional  interests  of  journalists,  includ¬ 
ing  the  improvement  of  salaries  and  working  conditions,  social  and 
me<lical  benefits,  and  the  development  of  indigenous  professional 
training.  Since  the  majority  of  its  membership  represents  the 
lower  rank?  of  the  reporting  and  editorial  staff,  CNPC  more  nearly 
resembles  a  labor  union  than  a  professional  organization.  The  board 
of  officers  includes  five  directors,  headed  by  a  President,  Guillermo 
Gcrcfa.  Although  chartered  as  a  local  organization  in  the  capital, 
CNPC  has  affiliated  branches  in  Barranquilla,  Cali,  Medellin,  Mani- 
zales,  and  Bucaramanga. 

The  Clrrulo  de  Periodistas  de  Bogota  (Organization  of  News¬ 
paper  Writers  of  Bogota),  under  the  presidency  of  Ricardo  Ortiz 
McCormick,  is  a  similar  organization,  representing  the  journalists 
of  the  capital.  Because  of  relatively  high  professional  standards  rf 
admission,  its  membership  is  .smaller  than  that  of  the  CNPC.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  better  organized  financially.  It  is  planning  to  construct 
a  new  headquarters  building  which  will  also  serve  as  a  club  pro¬ 
viding  professional  and  social  opportunities  to  persons  in  the  public 
infiirmation  field.  Negotiations  concerning  a  merger  have  been  in 
progress  between  the  two  organizations  since  19, *^8,  but  no  agree¬ 
ment  had  been  reached  as  late  oarly  1981.  Differences  in  menilier- 
ship  policies  are  Vielieved  to  ivp^^sent  the  principal  obstacles  to  such 
a  merger.  Both  organizations  also  represent  the  professional  inter¬ 
ests  of  radio  newscasters. 
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Prenmen^  proofreaders,  and  other  technical  emplojees  of  newa- 
papers  are  represented  by  the  Aasodaci^Di  Nacional  de  TrabajaidorBa 
de  la  Prensa  (Naei<mal  Association  of  Ptms  Workers),  headed  by 
Homberto  Pins6n.  Linotype  <^)erators  are  organbed  in  a  national 
labor  union. 

NEWS  AGENCIES 

Foreign  and  domestic  news  agencies  supply  the  piees  with  na¬ 
tional  and  international  news  material.  A  number  of  newspapers 
also  carry  news  It^ns  supplied  by  the  United  States  Informatkm 
Agency.  With  the  exception  of  t^  docKstie  Prensa  Nmrte  (North¬ 
ern  Press),  all  news  agencies  hare  central  offices  in  Bogota. 

Nearly  all  the  newspapers  subscribe  to  the  services  of  the  United 
Press  IntemationaL  Its  Bogot4  ooireepondent,  Carlos  Villar  Boida, 
has  been  appointed  manager  of  UPI  South  America-:  opemkns. 
The  Associated  Press,  on  the  other  hsnd,  represented  one  corre¬ 
spondent,  has  only  one  subscriber.  El  Correo  of  Medellin.  There 
is  relatively  infrequent  use  of  Beuters  news  material.  Agenoe  France 
Presse  maintains  s  large  staff,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  trmndating 
its  news  into  Spanish.  Radio  news  commentators,  rather  than  Mn*»- 
papers,  are  its  principal  custmners.  Tire  Soviet  TASS  agency  had 
no  local  oonrespondent  in  1960,  but  the  establishment  of  a  TASS 
office  in  Bogoti  is  planned  for  1961.  Alleged  lack  of  funds  ren¬ 
dered  the  New  China  News  Agency  (SINUJA)  inactive  in  1960, 
although  the  agency  plans  to  resume  its  operations  in  the  near 
future.  The  Prensa  Latina  (Latin  Press)  news  service  is  believed 
to  operate  with  the  support  of  the  Castro  r^me.  Its  services  are 
regularly  used  by  the  press  organs  of  the  far  left. 

The  principal  domestic  news  ^nency  is  the  Colranbia  Press.  A 
private  enterprise  by  a  Liberal,  GuiUermo  Peres  Sarmiento, 

it  serves  some  Venezuelan  newspapers  in  addition  to  its  Colombian 
subscribers.  It  is  generally  friendly  to  the  United  States  and  fre¬ 
quently  makes  use  of  information  material  rapplied  by  the  USLA. 
Teleprensa  is  owned  by  the  left-wing  Liberal,  Oscar  C^ievas,  but  it 
managed  by  Joi4  A.  Guzm&n  Alandete,  a  Conservative.  Other 
domestic  news  agencies  include  Interprcss,  directed  y  the  Israrea- 
nista  Conservative,  Hugo  Velasco,  and  Prensa  Norte,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Cali.  The  latter,  under  the  managemmt  of  Guillermo 
Baena,  a  former  editor  with  Colombia  Prem,  specialise  in  news 
of  the  Caribbean  countries. 

RADIO 

Stationi  and  PrufTmau 

Tender  Colombian  1r.w.  individuals  or  groups  wislung  to  operate 
radio  stations  must  obtain  a  license  from  the  Ministry  of  Comsra- 
nicationa.  This  provision,  however,  has  not  discouraged  the  pro- 
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btemUon  of  rmdio  sUlioau;  their  nombcr  in  tcUled  SOii.  All 
liowoed  lUtioiM  ue  nmnben  of  the  Asociaci^  NaciciutI  de  Bedio- 
difiuoru  (Natkmel  AfiocifttiGO  of  Bedio  Bro&(kMters). 

Of  the  1202  lUtkH^  operate  AM  transmittere  of  which  13?  are 
medium  wave  and  42  short  wave.  There  are  93  FM  ctatioos  (aw 
table  1).  The  mo^  powerful  ($0  Idlowatts)  AM  stationsi  are  the 
Emieora  Nuevo  Mundo  (New  World  Station)  in  Ik^oti,  la  Vox  del 
Rio  Caoca  (The  Voice  of  the  Cauca  River)  in  Cali,  and  Ia  Vox  de 
Antioqala  (The  Voi^e  of  Antioquia)  iit  Medellin.  From  Sutatenxa, 
three  ^ft-kilowatt  transmitters  broadcast  to  a  countrywide  netwoi^ 
of  radio  schools  operated  h?  the  Cethohc  Church  (see  ch.  10,  Edu- 
catKxi).  Moet  other  AM  stations  are  powered  by  less  than  10  kilo¬ 
watts.  Radiodifusois  Militar  (Military  Radio  Broadcastmg  Sta¬ 
tions)  and  Emisora  Sur  America  (Station  South  America),  both  in 
Bogoti  are  the  hi^rest  powered  FM  stations,  with  10  kilowatts  each. 

The  Ministry  of  Commimications  operates  Badiotelevisora  Naeio- 
n&l  de  Cclombia  with  stations  in  Bofoti  and  one  in  Manixalee.  They 
feature  government  bulletins  (Boletin  de  Ndticias),  United  Nations 
programs,  and  cnltural  programs  sponsored  by  various  embascies. 

The  principal  natkaud  networks  are  the  Radio  Cadena  Nscioinal 
(NatifWftl  Radio  Chain);  with  S6  stations;  Circuito  Todelar  (Tode- 
lar  Cirenit),  with  22  statioos;  and  the  Primera  Cadena  Radial 
Colombiana  (Firat  Colombian  Radio  Chain — known  ae  Caracol), 
with  26  stations,  _  The  key  station  of  the  iMter  is  the  50-kdowatt 
Emisora  Nuevo  Hondo  (New  World  Statitm)  (cm  840  kilocycles) 
in  The  country’s  two  other  50-kilowatt  stations,  in  Cali 

(820  kilocycles)  and  Medellin  (7?0  kilocycles),  are  also  within  this 
network,  Caracol  broadcasts  features,  music,  and  a  five-minute  news 
program  entitled  ^Rqiorter  Esso,"  which  is  given  from  1200  Green 
wich  Mean  Time  every  hour  except  on  Sundays  to  2305  and  from 
0109  to  0505  every  day  except  Monda}r8.  On  Mondays,  from  0205 
to  0230,  there  is  an  interview  period  during  which  five  prominent 
journalists  questioa  penons  in  public  life  on  national  issues.  Emi- 
»)ra  Nueva  Mundo  has  a  nightly  program  from  0505  to  0530  GMT  for 
Colombians  abroad.  The  program  includes  i«oth  national  and  re¬ 
gional  cultural  and  sports  news,  as  well  as  music  and  general  cmn- 
menta 

Music,  special  features,  and  one-  to  two-minute  newscasts,  usually 
every  hour  on  the  hour,  constitute  the  basic  program  on  the  Radio 
Cadena  Nacional  network.  The  brief  hourly  newscasts  are  supple¬ 
mented  by  ^Actualidades  RCN,"  a  SO-minute  program  of  news  and 
comments  given  at  1050,  1200,  and  1730  GI^  every  day  except 
Sunday  and  at  0001  and  0445,  except  on  Mondays.  Some  of  the 
news  items  originate  in  the  network’s  studios  in  Manizales,  Medellin, 
and  Cali. 
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3116 
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Medelitn _ 

La  Vo*  da  Antloquia  *  *. .  _ 

380  6 

770 

Radio  SKnfoztia^ . . 

330  7 
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La  Vo*  da  Medellin.  . . . 

300  1 

980 

Radio  Sinfonla . . 

80  17 

6990 

La  Voa  da  Antioquia . 
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Soaree:  Adapted  from  PoreigB  DroodcMt  Information  Service,  BroadauHnt  Sta- 
of  Ae  World,  January  1,  1059,  Pt.  I,  p.  1S2,  163;  and  Pt.  IV,  p.  8. 


On  the  Circuito  TodeUr  (Cali)  network,  the  general  program  of 
muaic  and  features  is  interspersed  with  newscasts  presented  from 
1200  to  1230  ud  1730  to  1800,  except  cm  Sundays,  and  0001  to  0030, 
except  on  Mondays.  La  Voz  de  Cali  (The  Voice  of  Cali — cm  6105- 
900  kcs.  and  91.50  megacycle  is  the  key  station  of  this  network. 

The  programs  of  the  respective  networks  are  broken  up  intermit¬ 
tently  during  the  day,  at  which  times  the  key  stations  broadcast 
programs  of  local  interest.  Most  other  member  statiims  have  indi¬ 
vidual  programs  and  join  the  network  for  certain  broadcasts  mUy. 
Classical  and  popular  music,  live  broadcasts  of  local  events,  and 
cultural  features  are  included  in  the  local  program  schedules.  There 
are  some  stations  featuring  q>ecial  types  of  programs :  **£1  Mundo** 
(“The  World^),  in  Bogoti,  for  instance,  b  popular  because  of  its 
fine  programs  of  classical  music.  All  programs  are  heavily  inter¬ 
spersed  with  ocmunercials,  which  are  an  important  source  of  income 
for  the  stations.  Critical  comments  on  the  programs  are  frequently 
voiced  by  radio  listeners  in  letters  to  newspaper  editors. 

Many  stations  feature  the  radioperi6dieo$  (radio  newspapers) ^ — 
programs  of  news  and  comment  with  strong  political  overtones. 
Identified  by  their  titles  and  the  names  of  their  editors,  radioperio- 
dicoti  are  independent  enterprises  which  may  serve  several  stations. 
S<Hne  of  them  have  become  a  source  of  concern  to  the  government 
because  of  their  alleged  tendency  to  spread  inaccurate  news  and  for 
their  excessive  political  partisanship.  For  example,  Mois^  Durin 
Prieto’s  Radioperiodico  Universe  (Universal  Radio-Newspaper), 
which  served  the  Bogota  stations  Ja  Voz  de  CTolombia  and  Emisora 
Sur  America,  was  suspended  in  the  fall  of  1960  for  broadcasting 
items  tending  to  incite  civil  disorder.  Another  station  in  Bogotk, 
Emisora  Radio  Tricolor  (Radio  Station  Tri'^olor),  features  the  new 
Radioperiodico  Sintesis  (Radio-New.spap€r  Synthesis),  which  sup¬ 
ports  the  policies  of  the  national  coalition. 

In  1958,  radio  stations  broadcast  a  total  of  594,184  hours.  A  par¬ 
tial  breakdown  of  the  total  broadcasting  time  indicates  that  43.7 
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percent  was  devoted  to  popular  miunc;  percent,  to  classical  music; 
6.1  percent,  to  cultural  subjects  and  lectures;  10.4  {lercent,  to  pro¬ 
grams  featuring  folklore;  2.3  percent,  to  sports;  ai^  6  percent,  to 
radioperiodieoi. 

In  1959  there  were  2,084,300  radio  receivers  in  the  oonntrj.  All 
were  imported  sets,  with  the  German  Telefunken  and  the  American- 
made  Zenith  and  RCA  sets  representing  the  most  popular  makes  in 
use.  Since  the  cost  of  radio  sets  was  high  (about  Gol$300),  most 
owners  were  members  of  the  brtter-paid  middle  or  upper  claans. 
The  only  relatively  low-price  sets  available  were  the  single-wave 
length  short-wave  receivers  tuned  to  the  literacy  classes  of  Radio 
Sutatenza,  which  could  be  purchased  throng^  tJto  Aoci^  Cultural 
Popular  for  the  approximate  equivalent  cf  UJSA14  (see  ch.  10,  Edu- 
catimi).  Receiving  otmdiiions  throu^ottt  Um  country  are  generally 
excellent. 

Foreign  Brondcasts 

Spanish-Ianguage  programs  are  broadcast  to  Latin  Ammica  every 
day  by  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation,  the  Voice  of  America, 
and  Radio  Moscow.  However,  it  is  not  known  what  proportioik  of 
the  Colmnbian  radio  audience  listens  to  these  broadcasts  regulariy. 

The  BBC  broadcasts  daily  news  and  news  commentary  on  cos 
qiecific  news  item  of  paramount  importance  from  0100  to  0230  GMT 
on  ‘^-oinentario  del  Dia.”  ^Actualidades  RCN^  is  a  feature  program 
on  medical  and  scientific  discoveries  and  other  cultural  topics.  An 
English-language  instruction  program  for  beginners  and  advanced 
students  is  also  included.  The  news,  news  commentaries,  and  “Aetna- 
lidades  RCN”  have  gained  special  favor  with  the  Colombian  audi¬ 
ence.  The  technical  reception  of  BBC  programs  is  generally  good. 
The  broadcasts  are  on  wave  lengths  of  3!ii4>  And  25.53  meters. 

The  Voice  of  America  broadcasts  daily  from  2000  to  2100  East¬ 
ern  Standard  T’^e,  on  wave  lengths  of  16.78,  19.65,  16.94,  19.68, 
3i.09,  and  48.58  ri.eter8.  The  broadcasts  are  repeated  from  2100  to 
2200  on  16.92  and  19.83  meters.  Each  program  includes  news 
ind  commmtary,  special  features,  and  music.  During  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  oi  1961,  some  of  the  features  presented  were  “Press  Opinion,” 
‘Labor  Notes,”  “IVcanen  Today,”  The  March  of  Science,”  and  “Uni¬ 
versity  Life.”  “Music  of  Today  and  Always,”  “The  World  of  Jazz,” 
and  “Musical  Folkways”  were  presented  in  the  music  pre^rama 

Radio  Moscow  broadcasts  from  1600  to  1630  GMT  on  wave  lengths 
of  25,  16,  and  13  meters;  from  2300  to  2400  and  from  0100  to  0200 
on  wave  lengths  of  31,  25, 19.  and  16  meters.  The  reception  of  these 
hTt>sd/*<stq  on  short-wave  sets  in  Colombia  is  very  good. 


TELEVISION 


Th«  taksTiskm  netvork  is  nndergoing  oonaidertble  expansion.  In 
I960,  then  mrt  14  telerision  rtadoos  (see  table  2).  The  saoit 
powM^  unaag  them  wen  the  stations  at  Cali  (Channel  A  7, 120/80 
kilowatts)  and  Manjni;  the  latter  is  an  experimental  station  pow> 
ered  by  400/200  kilowatts.  An  additional  7  telerisiaQ  stations  wen 
under  oonstnictian— on  the  Cerro  Quemado  hill,  in  Ei  Carmen  de 
Bolirar,  Monteirm,  Las  Jorudieciones,  Neira,  Pnrao4,  and  Galeras. 
In  1959,  then  wen  150/X)0  teleTnsioa  sets  in  the  country. 
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The  telerision  network  (TeleTisora  Nscional)  is  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  government.  Televising  times  an  from  2820  to  0400  GMT 
Monday  through  Friday  and  from  2130  and  1910  to  0400  on  Satur¬ 
days  and  Sundays  respectively.  Cultural  and  musical  programs  an 
presented,  as  wdl  as  political  commentaries  reflecting  the  views  of 
both  major  political  parties  and  their  respective  factitms.  The  gov¬ 
ernment,  however,  discourages  the  expression  of  excessive  partisan- 


■hip  in  political  progranun  preaented  on  gov^imnNit  telerinon  chin* 
Cocun«pcinl  announoements  are  featiu«d  dnnsg  80  paroest 
of  the  pn^;rams. 

To  improve  te>eviBi«i  prog^rama  and  to  eeUhlidi  polkiee  govern' 
ing  the  allotment  of  time  to  rariont  types  of  programs,  thA  Junta 
Saperrmora  de  Programas  (The  Supervisory  Council  on  Program^ 
ming)  was  organized  in  1980.  The  Juntn  will  serve  as  a  eonsulta' 
tive  body  to  the  govemmg  board  of  Televisora  Naeional  and  include 
representatives  of  different  political  and  cultural  organizations  and 
trends. 


FILM 

Films  are  a  favorite  form  of  recreation  in  the  cities,  but  they  are 
not  accessible  to  a  large  part  of  the  rural  population.  In  1958  a 
of  55,452,954  persons  attended  performancee  in  the  country’i 
691  movie  theaters  equipped  for  tlie  showing  of  35-mm.  feature  filrn^ 
During  the  same  year,  t^  annual  per  tnpita  movie  attendance  was 
slightly  over  4. 

The  Qoveiiiment  Boerd  of  Censorship  reviews  all  feature  and 
documentary  films.  With  half  of  its  members  appointed  hj  tbs 
Catholic  Church,  it  strives  particularly  to  restrict  the  depicting  of 
violence  and  organized  crime.  If  su^  films  are  shown  thqr  are 
limited  to  audicnoee  over  18  or  21  years  of  age.  Films  diowing 
scenes  of  violence  may  be  compl^y  banned  in  certain  localitma 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  appliee  its  own  code  in  evaluating  and 
c<mdeiiming  films  which  are  contrary  to  Catholic  moral  or  religious 
principles.  Film  ratings  according  to  the  Catholic  code  are  featured 
in  many  of  the  newspapers. 

Domestic  motion  picture  production  is  limited  to  that  of  three 
small  OHninmies.  These  produce  newsreek  and  doouixrencary  filnu 
in  black  and  white  or  in  color  and  mainly  feature  national  evuita. 
No  full-length  feature  films  are  produced  domestically. 

The  principal  source  for  the  import  of  feature  films  is  t'!m  United 
Stattt.  The  United  States  in  1^  was  the  country  of  origin  of 
55  percent  of  all  imported  motion  pictures.  American  films  are 
popular  with  both  educated  and  less  sophisticated  movie  andinaoes. 
The  Beet  Yeart  of  Our  Livet,  Wuthertn-g  Heighte,  You  CanH  Take 
It  With  Fou,  and  Around  the  World  in  SO  Days  have  had  month¬ 
long  runs  in  movie  theatres  throughout  the  country.  In  1960,  Amer¬ 
ican  films  shown  in  Bogot&  theaters  included  Bm  Bur,  The  Vnfor- 
yiven,  and  The  Bramble  Bush.  Mexico  also  figures  as  an  important 
source  of  imported  films.  French  and  Italian  films  have  been 
gaining  favor  with  the  educated  audienoee.  Ten  Soviet  feature  films 
were  i^own  in  1957.  In  1959,  Cinecolombia,  SA.,  announced  the 
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impeat  ef  four  SotmI  fihw— Btraumetj  Beria  GoBmoVy  /V* 
MwromUay  and  El  Mtmieam. 

Docamentuy  films  gnuhi^j  hsTs  besn  gsining  agnifirauKis, 
slthooi^  their  distribntian  has  been  hampered  by  the  preTtJenoe 
of  OBsettled  oonditk»8  in  manj  prorinoes.  Docamentanea  and 
nevn>nds  are  often  shown  by  Boman  Catholic  parishes  or  under 
keal  gorernmNit  sponaorehip.  The  govenunent  has  also  equipped 
some  schools  with  projectors  and  edncatiooal  films.  In  1SKS9,  the 
namtM-  of  Ifi-mm.  soond  prcqeeton  owned  1^  Boman  Cathobc 
parishets  government  offices,  and  private  persons  totaled  558. 

The  United  States  Information  Agency  operates  an  extensive 
doenmentary  film  pit^nun  which  includes  the  use  of  mobile  film 
units  (see  ch.  25,  F^pi^anda). 

PUBLISHING 

Publishing  and  the  book  trade  are  vigorously  pursued  activities, 
but  no  specific  figures  are  available  r^arding  the  number  of  titles 
publidied  by  domestic  firms  in  any  one  year.  The  latest  figures — 
for  195fi~merelT  indicate  that  a  total  of  817  new  titles  were  pub¬ 
lished  and  imported  in  that  year.  Of  this  total,  157  were  published 
and  imported  by  cmnmercial  firms,  88  by  the  government,  and 
44  by  leained  societies.  The  sexual  sciences,  history,  geography,  biog¬ 
raphy,  literature,  and  religiou  were  the  main  categories  of  subjects 
of  books  pablished  end  imported  I7  commercial  firms. 

There  are  116  maj<»^  publishing  and  printing  establishments  in 
the  country,  41  of  them  in  Bogotk.  The  majority  of  the  remaining 
75  are  located  in  Bucaramanga,  Medellin,  and  Cali.  Many  of  the 
firms  spe*  alize  in  the  publishing  and  printing  of  professional  re¬ 
views  and  magazines  catering  to  special  interests.  Among  the 
publishing  houses  loaded  in  Bogoti  is  the  nationally  known  Minerva 
Ltda.,  which  publi^es  the  Raviata  del  Banco  de  la  Rejr&bUea  in 
addition  to  reviews  in  engineering  and  commerce.  Minerva~i1so 
specializes  in  the  publication  of  cultural,  legal,  and  scientific  woi^ 
as  well  as  books  of  poetry  and  theses.  Communist  Party  pamphlets, 
the  Common  iat  monthly  Problems  of  Peace  aatd  SocuMlrnn,  and 
'voriu  by  Lenin — in  addition  to  prof^onal  reviews  and  works  in 
law,  medicine,  and  religion — are  published  by  the  Menorah  publish¬ 
ing  firm.  La  Prensa  Catfilica  is  the  leading  house  publishing  for 
the  Catholic  Church.  Yoluntad  Ltda.  specializes  in  works  dealing 
with  Colombia,  scholarly  texts,  and  works  by  national  anthora. 
Antares  and  Guerra  are  also  leading  publishing  houses  of  the  cap¬ 
ital.  Tipografla  Bedout  in  Medellin  is  nationally  known  as  s  pub¬ 
lisher  of  belles  iettres. 


A  pvUidluag  prognm  of  canmimblo  aeo|i«  »  cairiod  oat  bj 
InpTCQte  Nodoiudf  tho  OormuMBt  Printinf  Oftoe.  TIm  ntwriolw 
published  incluie  onnoab  aitd  bnJktins  of  the  Nationol  Admhuatn- 
tire  Departmcfit  for  Statuties,  th»  Annalo  of  Goagrai,  lofml  testa, 
political  speeches,  anfl'  adtarsl,  Kieatifie,  ami  edneatioaal  bmsio- 
gnpha 

Beading  is  a  popular  pastime  only  with  the  ednated  apper  and 
middle  clssser  These  readers,  howew,  maj  freelj  aeket  from  a 
rariety  of  publieatians  repreeeating  disarm  social  and  pcditkal 
o{»nio(£B  and  literary  styles.  Bestrictise  proriaioiis  gosemiag 
printed  matter  are  linuted  to  lam  pcohibiciag  the  {Mmnnlgatkm  of 
poiTK^graidiy  and  to  the  Roman  CitithoUc  Index,  srhich  hwbida  the 
readmg  of  certain  books  members  of  that  faith.  Political  booha 
and  those  dealing  with  the  national  past,  iaelnding  hiatoriea]  biog^ 
raphies,  are  preferred  literary  subieeta,  ahhoo^  the  best  seOara 
are  roost  likely  to  come  from  the  raidcs  of  roasantie  miseb  and 
thorn  dealing  with  sockdogieal  problems  within  the  framework  of 
a  fictional  plot.  Recent  (1968)  bestsellers  in  the  latter  category 
included  L»  by  Josf  Eustacio  Rivera  and  iferie  Jorga 

Imacs.  El  Critio  de  Etfallaf,  by  Eduardo  Caballero  Galderdn,  hea 
been  modi  in  demand,  aa  were  the  poems  by  Ledn  de  Ornff. 
Gbrmin  Arciniegas  has  gained  great  pofmlarity  with  hb  sodologkal 
and  historical  novels  (see  ch.  9,  Artistic  and  InteHectnal  Expression). 
The  best  known  among  them  are  Lot  Commierot,  dealing  with  the 
first  uprising  against  Spain,  and  El  Ettodumte  de  ie.  Meta  Re¬ 
dondo^  which  analyzes  the  problems  of  the  new  generation.  La 
Vida  MaraviHota  de  lot  Librot.  by  Jorge  Zalamea  Borda,  and 
Lievano’s  political  bit^^phies  of  Nones  and  Bolivar  bare  been 
pcpular  fare  with  the  more  sophisticated  readers.  Although  native 
authors  are  preferred,  the  translated  works  of  Hemingway.  St-Mn- 
beck,  and  John  OTIara  are  read  by  many  (see  ch.  9,  Artistic  and 
Intellectual  Expression). 

A  relatively  large  number  of  books  are  imported  from  foreign 
countries,  mostly  from  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
and  Spain.  The  sums  spent  on  book  imports  from  these  countries 
in  1958  totaled  556,273, 150,186,  51,333,  and  37555  pesos  respectively. 
Books,  particularly  works  of  literature  and  volumes  of  poetry,  an 
generally  expensive.  But  poetry  is  accessible  to  many  in  newspaper 
columns.  The  publications  of  the  Imprenta  Nacional,  which  include 
political  works  and  speeches,  may  be  purchased  at  small  cost. 

LIBRARIES 

Library  facilities  are  available  only  to  inhabitants  of  the  major 
urban  centers.  According  to  the  Directorio  de  Bihliotecae  y  Edito- 


rialtt  0tk  CtitmUoy  eompikd  the  DeputeaaenU}  AdminismtiTO 
Neekviel  de  EmwHitice  (1900),  the  mimber  of  libimhee  inerMeed 
from  992  in  1957  to  8S9  in  19i^  and  the  number  of  Tolnmee  from 
I47IAI9  to  1A98A29  durinf  the  aeme  period.  Howerer,  the  Anwna- 
rio  Otnsral  de  EttaHttice  of  1958,  compiled  by  the  mme  egen^, 
liata  n  total  of  296  I'brarice  with  1,<^,519  Tolomes  for  the  aeme  year. 
The  largeat  amoatg  theae  ia  the  Biblioteca  Nacional  in  Bogot4  with 
950^000  volnmea.  The  othen  indnded  116  pnblie  librariea  and  99 
apeeial  librariea.  Ei^^ty-five  libraries  were  affiliated  with  achoob 
and  66  with  anieeciities.  The  iJepartmcst  of  Antioqui  and  Bogoti, 
the  capital  city,  have  the  laigest  number  of  public  librariea,  Tohunaa, 
and  readoB.  The  number  of  pnblie  librarke  in  the  other  15  depart- 
menta  aTerages  4.7.  Of  these  departments,  Santander  and  VaUe 
have  the  largest  number  of  readm  and  toIuoms.  During  1958, 
bodoi  were  oonsuhecl  by  a  total  of  1,504,076  readers  in 
public  librariea  throughont  the  country. 

The  scarcity  of  librariea  has  been  a  aour'^  of  concern  to  the  gor- 
amment,  partienlarly  because  their  number  in  relation  to  the  rise 
of  the  population  b  baa  aatisfactory  than  in  several  other  Latin 
American  countriea,  notably  Ouk,  (Tuba,  and  Peru.  Official  plana, 
made  in  coUahoratkm  with  UNESCO,  aim  at  the  eetabliahment  of 
at  bast  <me  library  in  eadi  municipality,  as  well  as  at  the  aaatkn 
of  better  educational  faciliti<a  for  the  training  of  librarians.  In 
1958,  according  to  the  Colombian  Association  of  Librarians,  there 
wwre  only  108  trained  librarians  and  119  assistant  librarians  in  the 
country. 
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CHAPTER  13 
LABOR  FORCE 

In  the  abfe<!nce  of  %  census  since  1951,  the  OiBce  of  PUnniof,  in 
cooperation  with  the  National  Statistical  Office,  estimated  in  1960 
that  the  total  population  was  14,771/XX)  and  that  the  labor  force 
was  4,814,000,  cr  32.6  percent  of  the  populatitm.  Sli^tly  ovtt  50 
percent  of  the  labor  force  was  «nployed  in  agriculture,  17  poroeat 
in  service  occupaticms,  15.1  percent  in  manufacturing,  5.4  percent 
in  c<Hnmcrce.  3.6  percent  in  electricity  and  transportatimi,  3.2  per* 
cent  in  construction,  1.6  percent  in  mining  and  3.2  percent  in  other 
occupations.  However,  the  latest  detailed  statistical  analysis  of  the 
labor  force  according  to  sex,  age  and  status  of  en.ployment  is  based 
on  the  1951  cens  s  (see  tables  1  and  2).  It  is  unlikely  that  the 
basic  proportions  revealed  in  this  analysis  have  changed  much  by 
1961. 

Rapid  population  growth  was  snown  in  an  increase  of  about  one 
million  in  all  occupational  categories  between  1951  and  1960.  Ur¬ 
banization,  industrialization  and  the  large-scale  rooyement  to  the 
cities  by  rural  inhabitants,  mainly  from  the  riolence-UXTt  areas, 
accounted  for  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  in  urban 
occupations.  In  manufacturing,  employment  between  1951  and 
1960  rose  by  32  percent,  in  commerce  by  27  percent  and  in  the 
services  by  36  percent.  The  same  tactors,  on  the  other  hand,  created 
a  proportionate  decrease  in  the  number  of  persons  in  agricultural 
occ'ipations  from  almc^  54  percent  in  1951  to  an  estimated  60.9 
percent  in  1960.  The  proportionate  (although  not  absolute)  de¬ 
crease  of  employment  in  this  category  has  been  consistent  sinos 
1925,  at  which  time  69  percent  of  the  total  laber  force  was  engaged 
in  "  "^’''ultura!  activities. 

A’lihough  agriculture  employed  half  the  labor  force  in  1960,  it 
accfiiinted  for  only  about  40  percent  of  the  national  income.  The 
large  majority  of  the  agricultural  labor  force  worked  for  wagee, 
grew  subsistence  crops,  or  at  best,  tiny  cash  crops.  Frequwitly 
unemployed  and  nearly  aKays  underemployed,  it  was  the  country’s 
largest  under-utilized  labor  potential — and  had  the  lowest  living 
standards.  Only  a  small  fraction  of  the  agricultural  workers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  coffee  growers,  produced  regularly  for  markets.  An 
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TMt  1.  Breakdown  af  tka  EeansmieaUn  AeUtm  PopmUHaa 
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untiqunted  svs(em  of  land  tenure  and  indifference  to  the  fate  of 
the  landless  afrriouUural  laborer  prevented  the  effective  contribu¬ 
tion  of  the  afrricultural  labor  force  to  national  production.  In  spite 
of  much  official  lip  service,  reforms  desired  to  effect  a  chan$i;e  met 
with  opposition  and  delay. 

The  large-scale  movement  of  the  rural  population  to  the  cities 
since  the  19‘20's  created  a  spectacular  upsurge  in  the  number  of 
persons  in  urban  occupations.  In  spite  of  indiustrial  growth,  min- 
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injr,  construiticn  and  mannfacturin"  aho»<rbed  only  a  relatively 
small  portion  of  the  nearly  lOO.OK)  additional  persons  wlio  sonplit 
urban  employment  each  year.  The  limited  capacity  of  the  indus¬ 
tries  to  provide  jobs  was  shown  by  the  disproportionately  larpe 
number  of  persons  in  service  occupations  in  1%<) — some  82tbOOO 
I>ersons.  or  17  percent  of  the  lalior  force,  represent  inp  the  largest 
nonapricnltural  occupational  cateporv.  An  unknown,  but  presum¬ 
ably  very  larpe.  number  of  urban  workers  lepein’.ed  on  temporary 
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or  occasional  jc^  Subsisting  on  small  ^timings  and  ineligible  for 
most  of  the  protection  under  the  labor  laws,  they  were  often  reduced 
to  dum  liring  and  destituti«m. 

In  1$)60  the  manufacturing  industries  unployed  about  '^24,000  per¬ 
sons,  mr  the  second  largest  number  of  persons  in  nonagricultursl 
occupaticms,  but  only  about  240.000  were  employed  in  factories.  The 
rest  worked  in  artisan  shops,  making  shoes,  leather  goods,  furniture 
and  traditional  articles  of  clothing  iruaruu). 

Compared  to  the  1920’s  and  earlier  periods,  conditions  of  workers 
permanently  employed  in  construction,  mining  and  manufacturing 
had  materially  improved  by  1961.  But  organized  labor  contests  the 
validity  of  statistics  which  seem  to  indicate  that  wages  have  kept 
up  with  the  rising  cos4  of  living.  Workers  in  the  large  rnanufuc- 
turing  enterprises  received  good  wages  and  enjoyed  better  working 
conditions  than  did  workers  and  employees  in  small  firms.  They 
also  formed  the  hard  core  of  trade  union  membership  (see  ch.  15, 
I.iabor  Relations  and  Organization  1. 

White-collar  employees  in  commerce  represented  another  promi- 
nuit  urban  occupational  group.  Although  jobs  in  commercial  en¬ 
terprises  often  paid  1^  than  those  in  the  manufacturing  industries, 
they  attracted  many  middle-class  youths  with  partial  or  complete 
secondary  education  who  rejected  manual  labor. 

Some  urban  areas  had  extensive  unemployment  because  of  the 
continuous  movement  of  rural  workers  to  the  cities  and  the  large-scale 
layoffs  necessitated  by  occasional  slumps  affecting  the  industries. 
The  number  of  urban  unemployed  persons  was  estimated  at  between 
150,000  and  400,000  annually  during  the  late  lOSO's.  The  preoccupa¬ 
tion  of  labor  unions  and  of  the  Ministry  of  Labor  with  layoffs  in 
early  1961  indicated  that  unemployment  had  assumed  serious  pro¬ 
portions.  Because  of  the  absence  of  unemployment  compensation 
and  the  disparity  of  livirg  standards  between  the  temporary  workers 
and  those  permanently  employed,  workers  were  much  concerned  with 
job  security.  Their  conceni  was  expressed  in  demands  for  protec¬ 
tion  against  dismissals  without  cause  and  by  prot^ts  against 
mechanization  and  technical  innovations. 

Industrial  expansion  and  productivity  were  hampered  by  the 
lack  of  skilled  personnel.  Training  programs  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Apprenticeship  Service  (Servicio  Nacional  de  Aprer  - 
dizaje — SENA)  were  in  progress  in  1961  to  meet  the  needs  for 
skilled  laborers,  junior  and  senior  managers  and  technicians.  But 
the  traditional  contempt  for  manual  labor,  particularly  among  the 
middle  and  upper  classes,  limited  the  public  response  to  programs 
offering  technical  training.  In  1960  many  skilled  jobs  in  industry 
and  business  had  to  be  filled  by  qualified  foreigners.  Although 
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the  Labor  Code  of  195C  restricts  their  nombers,  their  preaenoe  elicited 
protests  from  m'ganized  labor  and  profeasimial  associations  alike. 
Lawyers  and  doctors  continued  to  represent  the  majority  amoni; 
professional  woricers  although  there  was  an  increasing  demand  for 
candidates  to  fill  well-paid  jobs  in  agronomy,  reterinary  medicine, 
mechanical  and  electronic  engineering  and  birsinees  administration. 

The  labor  laws  adopted  since  the  1930's,  and  compiled  in  the 
Labor  Code  of  1950,  extended  numerous  social  benefits  to  workers 
and  employees.  They  reflected  the  government’s  fiatemalistic  con¬ 
cern  with  workers’  welfare  and  tended  to  encourage  similar  atti¬ 
tudes  on  the  part  of  management.  In  1960  a  bill  was  presented  to 
Congress  proposing  several  amendments  designed  to  adjust  ths 
Labor  Code  to  current  social  and  economic  conditiona  In  ccnnection 
with  the  proposed  amendments,  the  paternalistic  spirit  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Code  was  criticized  by  many  employers  and  some  labor  leaders. 
The  National  Association  of  Industrialists  (Asociacion  Nacional  de 
Industriales — ANDI)  asked  for  the  abolition  of  regulations  cover¬ 
ing  minute  details  of  working  conditions  and  of  employer-employes 
relations.  Labor  unions,  on  the  other  hand,  urged  the  adoption  of 
measures  designed  to  strengthen  employment  security.  Other  pro¬ 
posed  amendments  envisaged  the  restriction  of  supervisory  positimis 
to  Colombians  and  changes  in  the  wage  structure. 

The  administration  of  President  Lleras  Camargo  followed  a  policy 
of  vigorous  government  initiative  in  labor  affairs.  Besides  mediat¬ 
ing  frequently  between  management  and  labor  to  avert  strikes,  the 
Ministry  of  Labor  investigated  the  reasons  for,  and  procedures  fol¬ 
lowed  in.  large-scale  layoffs  of  workers  neoessiiated  by  business  con¬ 
ditions.  It  has  enacted  measures  designed  to  reduce  the  scope  of 
dismissals  and  to  protect  the  interest  of  workers  affected  by  them. 

OCCUPATIONAL  DISTRIBUTION 
Agricvltare 

The  number  of  agricultural  workers  was  estimated  in  i960  at 
2,452.000,  There  was  no  estimate,  however,  of  how  they  were  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  various  kinds  of  agriculture  or  about  their  status 
of  employment.  In  1955-56  it  was  estimated  that  1.16  million,  or 
93  percent  of  a  total  of  1.25  million  workers  in  the  coffee-growing 
areas,  worked  on  coffee  farms.  Women  and  children  represented 
.5.5.7  percent  of  the  labor  force  engaged  in  coffee  growing.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  10.51  census.  40.4  percent  of  the  labor  force  then  engaged 
in  agriculture  worked  for  wages.  13.7  percent  were  unpaid  family 
workers  and  24.1  percent  were  self-employed.  It  is  unlikely  I’lat 
ihe.-c  proiKjrtions  had  changed  much  by  1960. 
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Moft  of  the  egricult'inl  lebor  force  in  1960  wes  engaged  in  sub- 
sietenoe  fanning  as  sharecroppers  or  as  owners  of  miniftmdia  (small 
tracts  of  land)  which  are  or.econmnical  to  farm  because  of  their 
size  (see  ch.  27,  Agricultural  Potential).  In  either  case,  msh  re- 
muneraticm  obtained  fnan  the  sale  of  surplus  products  was  either 
minimal  or  totally  abeent.  The  minifvndii  were  usually  under  12 
acres  and,  more  often,  under  4  acres,  and  were  barely  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  enough  for  their  owners’  subsistence  Many  families  lived 
near  starvation  since  part  of  the  subsistence  crop  had  to  be  sold 
in  order  to  obtain  clothing,  medicine,  tobacco  and  liquor  (see  ch. 
17,  Living  Conditions  and  Public  Welfare).  The  small  plots  were 
also  unable  to  absorb  the  labor  potential  of  a  typical  family  of 
four  to  at  ’en  members,  particularly  since  most  crops  did  not  require 
year-round  care. 

Initiati'e  U>  improve  production,  in  the  few  cases  where  it  ex¬ 
isted,  was  frustrated  by  the  involved  bureaucratic  procedures  re¬ 
quired  to  obtaii^  government  credit  for  the  purchase  of  modem  tools 
and  fertilizers.  The  farmer  usually  turned  to  usurers  for  credit 
which  he  obtained  only  at  exorbitant  interest  rates  and  by  mortgag¬ 
ing  whatever  little  cash  he  might  earn. 

Because  of  the  ^'ecisive  role  of  coffee  m  the  economy,  the  owners 
of  coffee  fanns  represented  a  more  prosperous  sector  of  independ¬ 
ent  agriculturists.  Coffee  farms  generally  relied  on  family  labor, 
although  at  harvest  time  they  hired  a  few  helpers.  Technical  as¬ 
sistance  and  favorable  terms  of  trade  and  credit  extended  by  the 
Government  and  the  National  Federation  of  Coffee  Growers  (Fede- 
racion  Nacional  de  Cafeteros)  enabled  most  coffee  farmers  to  attain 
favorable  production  rates  and  to  obtain  good  cash  returns  from 
the  sale  of  their  crop.  These  factors  were  largely  responsible  for 
the  higher  per  capita  income  of  coffee  farmers  as  compared  to 
other  agriculturists. 

In  1953  the  yearly  per  capita  income  of  coffee  growers  was  Col 
$475  (Col$3.41  equaled  U.S.  $1  in  1953)  which  was  24  percent  higher 
than  that  of  persons  engaged  in  all  other  branches  of  the  crop  and 
livestock  sector.  During  the  sa-me  year,  however,  workers  in  the 
manufacturing  industries  earned  an  average  per  capita  income  of 
Col$580.  Coffee  growers  also  benefited  by  welfare  and  health  pro¬ 
grams  sponsored  by  the  National  Federation  of  Coffee  Growers; 
many  of  them  received  grants  for  the  building  of  adequate  housing 
and  for  the  installatim.  of  water  supplies  and  septic  tanks.. 

The  majority  of  sharecroppers  were  landless  farmers.  Some 
owned  land  too  nnall  to  yield  subsistence  crops.  Remunwation  to 
sharecroppers  accrued  in  the  form  of  a  small  portion  ( ranging  from 
one-half  to  one-fifth)  of  the  harvest  which  was  grown  for  the 


owiH‘r.  As  in  the  case  of  most  independent  farmers,  the  land  al¬ 
lotted  to  the  sharecropper  was  usnally  too  small  (sometimes  l<»s 
than  1.2  acres)  to  allow  for  an  adequate  cash  crop  after  the  con¬ 
sumption  needs  of  the  family  had  been  filled.  Even  when  the 
tracts  were  larger,  the  owners  rarely  extend-^  technical  assisUnoe 
to  tenants  to  improve  crop  yields,  although  a  few  sharecropping 
agreements  provided  for  such  assistance. 

Tlie  largest  number  of  sharecroppers — and  the  moe^  difficult  ctm- 
ditions  of  sharecroppmg — were  to  be  found  in  the  tobacco  regitms 
of  the  Department  of  Santander,  among  the  cotton  planters  of 
Atlantico  and  the  rice-growers  of  Bajo  Sinu  in  Cordoba.  In 
Santander  the  tobacco  sharecropper,  with  his  wife  and  his  chil¬ 
dren,  worked  for  a  period  of  about  six  months  from  daybreak  until 
sunset,  clearing  land,  making  seed  beds,  planting,  irrigating,  worm¬ 
ing,  weeding  and  harvesting.  Because  of  the  demand  for  their 
labor  in  the  Belds,  most  of  the  children  never  attended  school. 
Wiiatever  crop  was  left,  after  the  landowner’s  quota  had  been  filled, 
was  sold  at  very  low  prices  on  the  tobacco  market  which  was  vir¬ 
tually  d<Mninated  by  a  few  buyers  who  use  the  leaves  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cigars  and  cigarettes. 

In  the  western  highlands,  especially  in  the  department  of  Boyaci 
where  the  population  was  dense  and  arable  land  short,  the  competi¬ 
tion  for  sharecropping  tenancies  created  further  deteriorati<m  in 
the  conditions  of  sharecropping  contracts. 

Hired  agricultural  laborers  worked  on  the  plantvti<»ui  and  farms 
of  big  landowners  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  in  the  livestock  sector. 
This  form  of  agricultural  employment  predominated  in  the  less 
densely  populs'^ed  eastern  areas  where  sharecropping  was  not  cmn- 
mon.  Most  hired  laborers  depended  on  secsonal  worl  and  were 
unemployed  during  four  to  six  mmiths  a  year.  Adding  to  their 
numbers  wei\  owners  of  minifundio$  and  sharecroppers  for  whmn 
the  land  provided  neither  subsistence  nor  full  employment.  Daring 
periods  of  unemployment,  farm  iabcirers  migrated  from  place  to 
place  in  search  of  work.  Many  times  the  migrations  involved  the 
temporary  or  permanent  breakup  of  families,  thus  (xmtributing  to 
juvenile  delinquency  and  prostitution.  Often  near  starvation,  home¬ 
less  and  without  any  medical  or  social  assistance,  these  wmrkers  rep- 
resMtted  one  of  the  country’s  major  social  problems  in  19(11. 

Workers  on  the  banana  plantations  of  the  northern  coastal  areas 
and  on  the  sugar  plantaticms  of  the  Cauca  and  Magdalma  Valleys 
received  wages  which  were  considerably  above  the  national  average 
and  enjoyed  various  social  and  medical  benefits.  Both  Uie  banana 
and  the  sugar  plantations  employed  eome  wcurkeni  the  year  around, 
but  the  number  of  such  workers  was  small  as  compared  to  the 
number  hired  on  a  seasonal  basis  only. 


TH«  landless,  underemployed  a^icultural  laborers  (peons)  have 
been  the  subject  of  many  political  speeches,  newspaper  articles  and 
sociological  essays.  No  data  were  available,  however,  concerning 
their  numbers,  the  extent  of  their  unemployment  and  the  pattern 
and  frequency  of  their  migrations.  Agricultural  reform  plans  de¬ 
signed  to  improve  their  lot  have  been  implemented  only  on  a  minute 
scale  or,  by  mid-1061,  were  still  in  the  planning  stage  (see  ch.  27, 
Agricultural  Potential). 

MiniBg  and  Conatrnction 

There  were  an  estimated  75,<X)()  mine  workers  in  1960,  of  whom 
12,629  worked  for  the  petroleum  industry.  Organized  in  the  power¬ 
ful  Petroleum  Workers’  Federation  (Federacion  de  Petroleros),  they 
represented  a  relatively  prosperous  sector  of  the  industrial  labor 
force.  Their  wages  were  about  112  percent  higher  than  those  paid 
to  workers  in  other  industrial  sectors.  Construction  workers  num¬ 
bered  115,000  during  the  same  year,  most  of  them  employed  on  the 
payrolls  of  government-sponsored  public  works  projects.  Some 
16,000  workers  were  employed  in  highway  construction. 

Urban  Labor 

Since  the  1920’s  an  increasing  number  of  workers  have  migrated 
from  the  countryside  to  the  cities  to  escape  rural  poverty  and  un¬ 
employment.  The  violence  and  internecine  warfare  in  the  rural 
areas  between  1948  and  1957  gave  added  impetus  to  the  movement 
(see  ch.  28.  "^ublic  Order  ana  Safety). 

The  nigration  from  country  to  city  ha.«  been  .a  principal  factor 
in  the  striking  growth  of  cities  since  World  War  I.  From  1918 
to  1953  the  yearly  population  increase  in  urban  areas  was  4.2  per¬ 
cent  as  compared  to  1.2  percent  in  the  rural  areas.  During  the 
aune  period  the  total  proportion  of  the  urban  population  rose  from 
21  to  42.8  percent,  ^tween  1938  and  1951  the  number  of  urban 
centers  with  populations  of  over  100,000  rose  from  four  to  eight. 
Simultaneously  the  number  of  muniilpalities  with  populations  of 
less  than  5,000  fell  by  24  percent. 

The  annual  rate  of  growth  for  urban  areas  reached  its  climax 
at  5.2  percent  between  1945  and  1953,  an  era  of  political  violence 
and  unrest  in  the  countryside.  In  the  four  major  cities,  3ogot4, 
Medellin,  Barranquilla  and  Cali,  the  growth  rate  reached  an  annual 
6.5  percent  during  this  period. 

It  has  been  estimated  that,  of  the  approximately  150,000  persons 
vrho  enter  the  labor  market  each  year,  some  100,000  seek  employ¬ 
ment  in  urban  Areas.  Of  this  annual  increment  to  the  labor  force. 


manufacturing  enterprises,  although  tiiey  repnMut  tba  major  indus¬ 
trial  employers,  absorb  only  about  16,000>— a  figure  which  repraaents 
the  average  annual  increase  of  employnumt  in  this  indoscrial  branch 
between  1951  and  1960.  Another  factor  i^ntribating  to  the  crowding 
of  the  rrban  labor  market  ii  the  reluctance  of  profsmkaully  ^ined 
persons  to  accept  positions  in  rural  areas.  Physicians,  lawyers  and 
engineers,  and  even  the  few  experts  in  such  fields  as  agronomy  or 
veterinary  medicine,  refused  to  accept  rural  assignments,  favorable 
salaries  notwithstanding  (see  ch.  10,  Education). 

.\lthough  no  statistics  have  been  published,  the  continued  large- 
scale  migration  from  country  to  city  has  created  serious  unwuplpy- 
ment  in  some  cities,  notably  in  Barranquilla  where  the  number 
of  unemployables  from  rural  areas  was  swelled  by  the  layoffs  result¬ 
ing  from  business  slumps  in  local  industries.  In  the  qmng  of  1961 
layoffs  in  the  textile  and  aluminum  induMiy  In  Barranquilla  affected 
alx>ut  SO  percent  of  the  total  potential  labor  force  of  the  area, 
according  to  reports  by  trade  onion  officials.  Other  laig^s-eeale 
dismissals  took  place  in  some  industrial  enterpriees  in  Bogoti  be¬ 
cause  of  the  water  ahentage  of  hydroelectric  power  plants  which 
curtailed  industrial  productitm  by  30  percent 

Alleged  curiailment  of  exploratory  activitiee  necessitated  layoffs 
among  workers  of  the  Shell-Condor  Petroleum  Company.  In  the 
cass  of  the  letter,  however,  some  of  the  workers  scheduled  for  dis¬ 
missal  were  retained  and  those  who  had  to  leave  received  three 
months  wages  in  severance  pay^  litrgely  because  of  the  efforts  of 
the  powerful  Petroleum  Workers’  Federation. 

The  general  rise  of  unemployment  early  in  1961  prompted  the 
Minister  of  Ijibor  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  layoffs.  At  the 
same  time,  one  of  the  leading  labor  federations,  the  Colombian 
Confeder.;tinn  of  Workers  (Confederacion  de  Trabajadores  de  Co¬ 
lombia — CTC)  suggested  the  holding  of  conferencwi  l>etween  man¬ 
agement  and  labor  to  curb  the  tide  of  unemployment. 

Rural  workers  moving  to  the  cities  were  attracted  by  higher 
wages,  greater  public  safety  and  better  working  conditions.  Many 
also  hoped  to  acquire  an  education  and  penetrate  social  barriers 
(see  cb.  6,  Social  Structure).  Nearly  all  workers  entering  the 
urban  labor  market  hoped  to  obtain  permanent  employment  with 
a  large  manufacturing  enterprise  or  to  work  in  the  well-{}aid 
construction  industry.  However,  the  jobs  available  in  these  sectors 
were  limited.  Most  workers  corning  from  the  countryside  were  also 
handicapped  by  illiteracy  and  a  total  lack  of  skills.  Therefore, 
most  of  them  were  absorbed  by  the  services  sector  which,  in  1960, 
amployed  some  820,000  persons,  or  17  percent  of  the  labor  force. 
These  were  predominantly  women,  working  as  servants,  waitreesea, 
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ent«rtaiB«M;  or  laftadry  worker?  In  fc*"  pxsiupk,  5i,6  p«*rc«nt 
of  all  female  wage  and  saiair  earaere  worked  in  the  servict  cs-xju- 
pationa — a  prcportica  which  had  probs^Wy  changed  little  by  i^l. 

A  consiuefibic  proportion  of  the  urimr.  bbsir  force  held  only 
^iceanonal  or  temporary  jobs.  Since  their  earnings  were  ir^aafScicnt 
for  maintenance,  many  toreod  to  vagrancy  and  prostitution  (see 
vb  17,  Living  Conditions  and  Public  Welfare).  Those  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  a 'Squiring  some  rudimentary  education  became  cab  drivers, 
street  vendors,  sellers  of  lottery  tickets  or  artisans’  helpers. 

Mafttml  mtd  Arttsaa  lUonfactartaf 

Next  to  the  services  branch,  the  manufacturing  industry  inclnded 
tbs  largest  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  nonagricultural 
sector.  In  1960  approximately  724,000  persons  worked  in  manufac¬ 
turing  enterprises  employing  more  than  five  persons.  The  figure 
also  includes  self-employed  artisans  and  their  helpers.  Although 
the  percentage  of  persons  employed  in  artisan  workshops  decreased 
from  64  percent  in  1638  to  56  percent  in  1653,  such  persons  still 
represent^  an  estimated  two-thirds  of  the  724,000  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  in  1960.  Particularly  numerous  in  the  gar¬ 
ment,  footwear  and  furniture-making  branches,  artisan  shops  relied 
extensively  on  unpaid  family  help.  Sometimes  they  were  operated 
by  self-employed  craftsmen  working  with  one  or  two  helpers.  Most 
artisans  worked  by  hand,  without  modem  machinery  and,  in  some 
rural  areas,  even  without  electricity.  They  catered  to  small  local 
markets  or  to  a  limited  numoei  of  customers  and  therefore  were 
usually  not  interested  in  increasing  productivity. 

In  the  manufacturing  branch,  the  beverage,  food-proc^ing,  tex¬ 
tile.  garment  and  metal-processing  enterprises  represented  the  prin¬ 
cipal  employers.  A  large  number  of  women  worked  in  the  textile, 
garment  and  food-processing  plants.  Employment  by  the  large 
manufacturing  enterprise  entailed  benefits  far  in  excess  of  those 
prescribed  by  the  Labor  Code.  They  included  housing  assistance, 
scholarship  fund‘d  recreational  facilities,  meals  for  nominal  fees, 
credit  facilities  iuid  stock -purr  ha  sing  plans,  Coltejer.  the  country’s 
largest  textile  enterprise  employing  some  7.000  workers,  financed 
the  building  of  243  houses  for  its  employees  in  the  Medellin  area. 
A  twenty -year  credit  was  extended  to  employees  who  wishei  to 
purchase  the.se  houses.  Coltejer  also  operated  3  free  primary 
schools  and  me  ntained  200  scholarship  funds  for  secondary  and 
university  studies  for  the  children  of  workere  and  employees. 
Workers  of  the  brewing  industry  also  enjoyed  excellent  working 
conditions  and  fringe  benefits. 

Because  of  the  keen  competition  among  urban  workers  for  employ¬ 
ment  in  manufacturing  enterprises,  employers  rarely  resorted  to 
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fmmal  recruiting  derioes  such  is  edrertising  or  the  po^ng  of 
notices.  In  niost  cases,  racancrss  were  made  kno'Mii  informallv  to 
the  workers  already  employed.  They  in  turn  informed  famDy 
members,  relatives  or  friends.  Many  employers,  in  fact,  preferred 
thi*  method  of  recruiting  since  it  eliminated  the  need  for  inquiry 
into  the  worker's  family  background  and  personal  cir ’uinstancea. 
niiteracy  disqualified  persons  for  employment  in  most  m  .nufactor- 
ing  enterprises.  Whenever  possible,  preference  was  given  to  appli¬ 
cants  with  some  degree  of  skill  or  at  least  with  previous  work 
experience. 

In  the  absence  of  skill  or  eiperienoe,  the  choice  of  new  employees 
was  usually  made  <m  the  basis  of  physical  condition  and  general 
reputation.  Once  hired,  workers  were  more  concerned  with  attain¬ 
ing  pennunent  status  than  with  advancement.  Most  of  them  re¬ 
mained  on  the  same  job  level  throughout  their  tenure,  since  poor 
educational  background  and  inadequate  vocational  training  pre- 
v«ited  their  promotion  to  the  supervisory  or  low-level  managerial 
positions.  Such  positions  were  nearly  always  filled  by  applicants 
from  outside.  Horizcmtal  shifts  from  job  to  job  were,  however, 
frequent,  depending  on  operational  needs  of  the  enterprise.  Rewards 
were  given  to  workers  in  the  form  of  wage  raises  or  bonuses  lor 
increasing  periods  of  service  or  on  special  occasions,  such  as  mar¬ 
riage  or  Ihe  birth  of  children. 

In  the  hiring  and  promotion  of  sup«;t«:sory  and  junior  or  senior 
managerial  peisonnel,  and  in  the  determination  of  their  salaries, 
family  connections  and  social  background  played  an  important  role, 
particularly  in  th>‘  family -owned  industrial  enterprises.  Since  the 
19.W's,  howrver,  many  employers  have  realized  the  importance  of 
professional  qualification  and  have  adopted  the  practice  of  hiring 
and  rewarding  on  the  basis  of  professional  background  and  merit 
In  the  family-owned  enterprises,  the  son  or  the  closest  male  rela¬ 
tive  was  still  the  logical  candidate  for  managerial  a.nd  supervisory 
positions,  but  generally  only  after  he  had  returned  from  professional 
studies  abroad. 

Comnereial  and  GoTcnuacnt  Kaaloyeca 

In  1960  an  estimated  260,000  persons  were  employed  in  commerce. 
Secretaries,  clerks,  bookkeepers  and  typists  in  private  offices  ac¬ 
counted  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  figure.  Some  12,000  bank 
employees  were  also  included.  Commercial  jobs  were  favored  by 
young  men  and  women  of  the  middle  class  who  were  reluctant  to 
engage  in  manual  occupations.  In  addition  to  mainuining  social 
prestige  by  holding  a  white-collar  job,  commercial  cmployeee  also 
earned  relatively  good  salaries.  In  1958  a  typist-stenographer  was 
paid  between  Col$.350  and  Co1$500  per  montli  (Co!$l  equaled 
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UJS4.17  in  1958).  The  even^  monthly  eeUry  of  en  ecconnUnt 
WM  CoHMSOO  per  month ;  thet  of  a  biuik  cashier  abnit  Col$400. 

Approximately  10,000  per«ms  were  on  the  payrolls  of  the  various 
ministriee  in  1958.  In  moet  ministries  the  average  monthly  salary 
of  a  majority  of  employees  ranged  from  Col$300  to  Col$^.  In 
the  Ministries  of  .4gricnlture,  Mines  and  Petroleum  and  Public 
Wofts,  between  24  and  29  percent  of  the  employees  earned  over 
Coi$1^000  per  month.  These  salari  i  were  {»ud  for  profesional 
jobs  which  were  often  vacant  because  of  the  lack  of  qualified  per- 
aonnel.  In  1900,  for  example,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  was 
unable  to  fill  some  68  position  in  agronomy,  agricultural  economics, 
veterinary  medicine  and  rural  sociology  because  of  unavailability 
of  personnel. 

Political  affiliations  and  family  connections  were  also  important 
in  obtaining  gov»'mmeut  jobs.  The  principle  of  parity  between 
Liberal  aiid  Conservative  candidates  prevailed  in  the  alignment  of 
top-level  jobs,  but  it  was  not  always  applieti  in  the  case  of  appli¬ 
cants  for  lesser  positions.  Although  many  among  the  candidates 
for  the  top  positions  held  law  degrees,  their  qualifications  were 
often  irrelevant  to  the  tasks  which  the  position  applied  for  entailed. 
Candidates  for  keeer  positions  generally  attempted  to  qualify  by 
presenting  evid«ic»  of  poesesKon  of  a  secondaiy'-school  graduation 
certificate  (backiUe.yito)  and  a  letter  of  recom.mendation  from  the 
local  chairman  of  iheir  political  l»rty.  In  1960  the  Lleras  gov¬ 
ernment  introduced  a  civil  service  system  under  which  all  applicants 
for  government  pf»8ition8  were  required  to  take  examinations,  but 
th2  system  was  not  yet  full  operative  by  mid-l96l. 

PRODUCTIVITY 

Labor  productivity  was  low  in  all  e'onomic  sectors,  although  some 
improvements  had  been  made  since  1953— particularly  in  some 
branches  cf  manufacturing.  Uivxonomic  land  tenure,  lack  of  mech¬ 
anization  and  an  av<'rage  of  only  216  working  days  pier  year  ac¬ 
counted  for  low  production  levels  in  agriculture.  On  some  large 
farms,  mainly  in  the  coffee-  and  cotton -growing  areas,  satisfactory 
and  even  high  labor  productivity  was  attained  through  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  mechanization  and  advanced  production  methods.  But 
such  farms  were  too  few  to  rai.se  sutetantiaily  the  rate  of  agricul- 
taral  productivity  which,  in  1953  was  still  four  tim«»  lower  than 
that  of  industry.  In  industry  the  labor  productivity  index  rose 
from  100  to  1953  to  125  ;n  1958,  although  it  dropped  to  120  in 
1957.  Increased  capitalization  per  worker,  in  the  form  of  invest¬ 
ments  in  new  machinery,  was  the  main  factor  contributing  to 
improved  industrial  productivity.  The  jwasibiiity  of  increa.sing 


prodactivity  by  this  method  exclusively  was  limited,  howevw,  by 
the  Deed  to  import  machmery  under  high  tariff  rates  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  in  obtaining  import  licenses.  Unioni*,  moreover-  objected  to 
increased  mechanizatitm  <m  the  grounds  that  it  would  rapidly  lead 
to  farther  unemployment. 

In  general  the  concept  of  improved  productivi^  was,  in  1? 
still  relatively  new  to  employers  and  workers  alike.  Many  amt  g 
the  former  found  it  more  profitable  to  draw  on  the  cheap  and 
abundant  labor  supply  than  to  invest  in  new  machinery  training 
programs.  Such  attitudes  were  still  common  smong  msny  Isnd- 
owners  and  even  among  some  industrial  onployers. 

Because  of  the  very  limited  use  of  piece  rates,  workers  saw  little 
advantage  in  increanng  their  output  A  more  extmsiTe  applicatitm 
of  piece  rates  was  rendered  diffi^t  the  vigorous  oj^osition  of 
labor  anions  which  considered  this  method  of  rNnnneration  unfair 
to  older  and  inexperienced  wooers.  Many  woi^srs  were  also  handi¬ 
capped  by  illness,  mslnutrition  and  the  p^chologkal  impact  of 
inferior  living  oonditkms  (see  di.  17,  Living  Conditions  snd  Puhlie 
Welfare).  Traditions  of  paternalism  snd  rigid  social  barriers 
strengthened  the  worker’s  inclination  to  indiffetenoe  and  his  lejee* 
tion  of  initiative  as  s  means  of  attaining  personal  betterment 

MANPOWER  PROBLEMS  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 

All  sectors  of  the  economy  were  affected  by  the  lack  of  skilled 
workers,  technicians,  and  intermediate-level  managerial  peieonneL 
On  the  professional  level,  traditional  attachment  to  such  fields  as 
law,  medicine  and  engineering  led  to  an  acute  shortage  of  agrono¬ 
mists,  sdniinistrstors,  metallurgical  and  chemical  engineers  (sea  eh. 
10,  Education). 

To  determine  the  degree  of  need  for  skilled  personnel,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Apprenticeship  Service  (SENA),  a  semiaatonomous  organi¬ 
zation  financed  by  a  1  percent  payroll  tax  on  enterprises  employing 
more  than  20  persons  or  capitalized  at  more  than  Col$100,000, 
conducted  a  surrey  of  such  enterprises.  Total  employment  in  the 
firms  surveyed  was  249^31.  It  was  found  that  their  existing  or 
anticipated  shortages  in  skilled  labor  amounted  to  30,437,  or  12  per¬ 
cent,  of  the  total  employment.  Of  this  figure,  industrial  enter¬ 
prises  reported  45  percent  and  commercial  firms  35  percent  of  the 
tmfilled  need. 

Vocational  training  was  given  at  96  secondary-level  industrial 
and  trade  schools,  in  training  centers  of  the  SENA  and  in  factories 
on  the  job.  Traditional  contempt  for  manual  labor,  inadequate 
primary -school  preparation  and  the  need  for  most  to  start  earning 
wages  at  an  early  age  accounted  for  the  low  enrollment  and  hi^ 
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drop-ottt  nttcs  in  second&ry  techmc&l  schools.  In  1958  thej  fur* 
ni^ed  only  2  percent  of  the  coontrys  need  for  skilled  personnel. 
Poor  teaching  equipment  and  unfsTorable  physical  location  further 
reduced  their  effectiveness.  Many  of  the  schools  were  out  of  touch 
with  the  development  and  conditions  of  employment  in  the  indus¬ 
tries.  Many  students  of  the  vocational  schools  tended  to  seek  nen- 
manual  occupations  even  though  they  had  only  completed  one  or 
two  grades.  Those  who  continued  to  the  higher  grades,  which  led 
to  the  training  of  technicians  usually  applied  for  supervisory  posi¬ 
tions  involving  little  or  no  manual  activities — if  they  remained  in 
industry  at  all. 

A  program  to  increase  the  number  and  improve  the  qualifications 
of  the  country's  skilled  labor  supply  has  been  launched  by  SENA. 
During  1959  and  1960  it  built  ei^t  industrial  apprentioKhip  cen¬ 
ters  in  Bogotk  Medellin,  Bamnquilla,  Belencito,  Cali,  Cartegena, 
ManizalM  and  Pereira,  as  well  as  a  center  for  commercial  appren¬ 
ticeship  m  Bogota  and  one  for  agricultural  apprentices  in  Armenia. 
In  1959,  1,190  students  graduated  from  the  daytime  courses  offered 
at  SENA's  industrial  centers.  The  number  of  adult  graduates  fn»n 
night  courses  offered  at  these  centers  was  5,500.  Corresponding 
figures  for  graduates  for  commercial  centers  were  1,120  and  4Ji00 
respectively. 

Two  ctunmercial  apprenticeship  centers  in  Cali  and  Bucaramanga, 
two  industrial  apprenticeship  centers  in  Cucuta  and  Barrancabermeja 
and  additional  agricultural  apprenticeship  centers  were  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  stage  in  1961.  SENA  also  extended  technical  assistance  to 
enterprises  operating  permanent  training  programs  on  their  own 
premises. 

Although  the  establishment  of  training  facilities  under  t'  J  SENA 
program  was  gaining  momentum  during  the  late  1950's,  about  90 
percent  of  the  workers  were  still  trained  on  the  job.  Such  training 
was  empirical,  without  theoretical  instruction,  and  was  given  by 
persons  who  themselves  were  not  thoroughly  skilled.  The  need  was 
also  urgent  for  intermediate-level  supervisors  (foremen),  particu¬ 
larly  since  workers’  morale  and  relations  between  workers  and  super¬ 
visors  have  become  important  factors,  largely  because  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  organised  labor  (see  ch.  15,  Labor  Relations  and  Organi¬ 
zation).  In  many  enterprises  improper  supervision  contributed  to 
low  pnKluction  and  to  unrest  among  workers.  Courses  for  workers 
selected  by  employers  to  fill  supervisory  positions  were  offered  in 
a  Tew  large  enterprisM  and  by  SENA.  In  Medellin  the  Colombian 
Institute  of  Administration  (INCOLD A)  has  established  a  school 
for  the  training  of  senior  level  industrial  personnel. 
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The  scute  sliona^  of  skilled  Uborers,  teclmicuuis  snd  msnsgers 
neceenUted  the  emplorn  ent  of  forei|;n  peracmDel  in  mtnj  eoter- 
prisee.  In  1958  some  750  Europesn  immigrsnts  were  idmitted  to 
the  oountiT  to  work  ss  technicsl  sxperts,  but,  in  accordsnoe  with 
provisions  of  the  Labor  Gxle,  enterprises  were  required  to  limit  the 
number  of  foreign  workers  or  employees.  In  enterprises  employing 
more  than  10  persons,  the  proportion  of  foreigners  could  not  exceed 
10  percent  of  the  unskilled  workers  or  *20  percent  of  skilled  workers, 
specialists  and  managers.  The  Minister  of  Labor  could  raise  these 
percentages  when  no  Colombian  personnel  was  available  for  poei- 
tiwi:^  involving  essential  technical  skills.  But  in  such  cases  the 
specialists  hired  in  excess  of  the  legally  established  percoitagee 
might  remain  only  until  such  time  as  Colombian  replacements  could 
be  trained.  The  employment  of  foreigners  in  supervisory  poeititms 
gave  rise  to  friction  and  to  requests  that  these  poeitions  be  given 
only  to  Colombians. 


LABOR  LEGISLATION 

The  first  major  labor  laws  were  passed  during  the  first  admin* 
istration  of  President  Alfonso  L6pez  (1934-38),  an  era  noted  for 
extensive  social  legislation.  During  the  same  period  the  principle 
of  protection  of  labor  by  the  state  was  written  into  tlie  recodified 
Constitution  of  1936,  Article  17  cf  which  provided  that  “labor  is 
a  social  obligation  and  it  shall  enjoy  the  special  protection  of  the 
state.”  President  Lopez’  Decree  No.  2350,  passed  by  Congress  as 
Law  No.  6,  is  usually  referred  to  as  the  Colombian  Charter  of 
I>abor.  In  addition  to  establishing  minimum  wages,  severance  pay, 
paid  holidays  and  employers'  liability  for  sickness  and  accidents,  the 
law  established  conditions  favorable  to  labor  organization  and  guar¬ 
anteed  the  right  to  strike  {see  ch  15,  I.Abor  Relations  and  Organi¬ 
zation).  This  law.  and  others  passed  subsequently,  were  compiled 
in  the  I.4ibor  Code  of  1950.  The  Code  itself  was  amended  many 
times  after  lO.'K)  by  a  number  of  specific  laws  and  regulations  re¬ 
flecting  the  government's  paternalistic  attitude  toward  labor. 

Tlic  first  book  of  the  Labor  Code  contained  provisions  regulat¬ 
ing  relations  between  employers  and  employees  as  well  as  funda¬ 
mental  rules  governing  the  employment  contract,  apprenticeship, 
wages,  social  benefits  and  hours  of  work.  Tlie  second  book  dealt  with 
collective  labor  contracts,  workers  and  employers  organizations  and 
labor  disputes  (see  ch.  15,  Ijibor  Relations  and  Organization).  The 
third  bcHik  regulated  labor  administration  and  procedures  for  en- 
forcemeni. 

I.4ibor  and  social  laws  were  enforced  by  the  Ministry  of  Labor, 
notably  by  its  Technical  Branch.  The  latter  included  Divisions  of 
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Indiridual,  Colkctire  a&d  Rural  Labor  Affairs,  a  Division  of 
Msdical  Cars  and  Industrial  Safety  and  a  Division  of  Occu{>ati<xial 
Rsalth.  Tbs  main  advisory  body  of  the  Ministry  of  Labor  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  policy  and  planning  was  the  National  Labor  Council.  It  was 
^ompoosd  of  the  Ministers  of  Development,  Public  Health  and 
Agriculture  and  the  repreeentativee  of  the  Social  Security  Institute, 
SENA,  the  National  Wage  Council  and  the  two  central  organizations 
of  trade  unions  and  of  employers’  organizations.  Labor  inspectors 
and  r^(mal  labor  councils  were  charged  with  the  local  enforcement 
of  labor  laws. 

In  the  urban  ar«i8,  and  particularly  in  large  enterprises,  the 
labor  and  social  laws  were  effectively  enforced.  Enforcement  was 
len  stringent  end  often  neglected  in  the  rural  areas.  Because  of  the 
general  reluctaiioe  to  accept  employment  in  the  countryside,  the  posts 
of  labor  inspectors  were  often  vacant.  Moreover,  it  is  likely  that 
in  some  rural  areas  employers  bril.jd  local  labor  inspector  to  ignore 
ncmccmipliance  with  labor  laws — a  custom  which  was  extensively 
practiced  in  the  1820*8  and  1930*8.  Agricultural  workers,  mortly 
illiterate,  were  often  unaware  of  the  benefits  to  which  they  were  en¬ 
titled  and  so  failed  to  claim  them. 

Theoretically  provisions  of  the  Labor  Code  applied  to  all  workers 
regardless  of  their  status  in  the  labor  fon^.  In  fact,  however, 
the  neediest  category,  notably  occasional,  temporary  and  unpaid 
family  workers,  were  ineligible  in  many  parts  of  the  country  for 
benefits  in  cases  of  nonoccupational  sickness  and  maternity.  Other 
benefits  applicable  only  to  permanent  workers  were  severance  pay, 
wage  bonuses,  paid  vacations,  group  insurance  and  work  clothes. 

Contracts  of  Employment 

Employers  in  all  sectors  of  the  economy  who  employed  more 
than  five  persons  were  required  to  adopt  rules  of  employment,  gov¬ 
erning  such  subjects  as  apprenticeship,  probationary  periods,  work¬ 
ing  hours,  overtime  work,  minimum  wages  and  discipline.  In  some 
cases  the  terms  of  the  contract  represented  legal  minimums  as  pre¬ 
scribed  in  the  Labor  Code.  More  often  they  were  established  after 
individual  or  collective  bargaining  and  were  considerably  above 
minimirm  standards.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Labor  Code,  the  employment  of  youths  under  18  was  subject  to 
prior  approval  by  parents  or  guardians,  or,  in  the  absence  of  these, 
by  departmental  or  municipal  labor  inspectors. 

The  minimum  duration  of  eraployment  contracts  for  fixed  periods 
was  four  months.  Contracts  without  a  fixed  period  of  duration 
were  presumed  to  continue  for  six  months.  Such  contracts  could  be 
terminated  by  either  party  on  at  least  45  days  of  written  notice. 
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ElmpIojerB  were  not  obligated  to  give  advance  notice  if  th^  paid 
the  wages  and  salaries  for  45  days.  Nearly  all  nnployers  insisted 
on  including  this  provision,  called  the  ‘h^eserve  clause,”  in  the  em* 
plo3rnieut  contract.  The  reserve  clause  represented  the  main  point 
of  controversy  between  management  and  labor.  Both  trade  unions 
and  nonorganized  workers  have  demanded  its  repeal  and  its  replace¬ 
ment  by  provisicais  curtailing  and  e^eu  abolishing  the  employers’ 
right  to  dismiss  without  cause,  but  it  was  still  in  effect  in  1961. 

Severance  pay  had  to  be  given  to  all  workers  and  employees  upon 
termination  of  the  work  contract  or  upon  dismissal  for  nondis- 
ciplinary  reasons.  Artisans  employing  less  than  five  persons  were 
exempted  from  the  obligation  to  give  severance  pay.  The  severance 
pay  amounted  to  one  month’s  wages  for  each  year  served  and  an 
additional  proportionate  sum  for  every  fraction  of  a  year  of  service. 
In  industrial  firms  capitalized  at  less  than  Col$20,000,  and  in  agri¬ 
cultural  and  forestry  enterprises  capitalize<l  at  less  than  Col$60,000, 
the  severance  pay  equaled  15  days'  wages  for  each  year  and  a  pro¬ 
portionate  amount  for  fractions  of  a  year.  Grounds  for  the  denial 
of  severance  pay  included  criminal  acts  against  tlie  employer  or 
his  family,  intentional  damage  of  businca  property  and  the  dis¬ 
closure  of  business  secrets. 

Wages 

Stmct'ire 

In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  I^abor  Code,  the  nmiunera- 
tion  of  employees  and  workers  in  1961  consisted  of  s  basic  wage 
or  salary,  premiums  paid  for  overtime  and  Sunday  work  and  fringe 
benefits.  Service  bonuses  and  commissions  were  also  considered  to 
be  part  of  the  regular  wage.  Fringe  benefits  were  much  more  ex¬ 
tensive  than  in  the  United  States.  Many  of  these  were  social  benefits 
for  which  employers  were  held  responsible,  although  they  will  be 
relieved  of  some  of  this  burden  when  social  security  legislation  is 
fully  implemented  (see  ch,  17,  Living  Conditions  and  Public  Wel¬ 
fare).  Some  employers,  mainly  in  the  large  enterprises,  provided 
additional  benefits  beyond  those  prescribed  by  law.  In  these  enter¬ 
prises,  the  cost  of  fringe  lienefits  amounted  to  50  percent  and  some¬ 
times  to  80  percent  of  the  wage.  The  liigh  proportion  of  the  total 
wage  applied  to  social  benefits  was  one  of  the  main  factors  which 
kept  basic  wages  and  salaries  reliiMvely  low.  During  the  late  1950’b 
some  workers  and  employers  called  for  the  abolition  of  at  least 
some  of  the  overprotective  benefits  and  for  the  payment  of  higher 
basic  wages  instead. 

Most  emplc3'ees  felt,  however,  that  the  edi  cacional  standard  of 
workers  was  t(X)  low  to  justify  the  as-sumption  that  they  would  apply 
the  higher  wages  to  the  purchase  of  insurance  protection.  Ern 
ployers  also  tended  to  agree  that  additional  fringe  benefits  increased 
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labor  costs  to  s  issser  extent  than  higher  basic  wages.  The 
exteosion  of  benehts  far  in  excess  of  those  prescribed  by  law  in 
many  enterprises  illustrated  the  generally  farorable  managerial  at¬ 
titudes  toward  fringe  benehts.  Small  enterprises,  however,  often 
found  it  difficult  to  meet  the  cost  of  the^  benefits. 

Among  the  workers  too,  there  was  relatively  little  support  for 
the  change  in  wage  structure.  Most  of  them  felt  tliat  an  increase 
in  basic  wages  would  not  make  up  for  the  benefits  which  they  re¬ 
ceived  under  the  present  sy^m.  Trade  tmions.  on  the  other  hand, 
demanded  still  further  increases  in  both  benefits  and  bisic  wagtss 
(see  ch.  15,  Labor  Relations  and  Organisation). 

Misniaai  Wage 

Minimum  wages  were  determined  periodurally  by  the  National 
Wage  Council.  The  wage  rates  were  based  on  the  cost  of  livnng, 
business  conditions  in  the  various  branches  of  the  economy  and  the 
nature  of  the  work.  In  1960  minimum  wages  ranged  from  Col$2.80 
per  day  in  rural  Narino  to  Col$6.30  in  more  industrialized  areas 
(Col$l  equaled  U.S.$.14  in  1960).  Legislation  passed  in  late  1959 
provided  for  the  adjustment  of  wages  and  salaries  to  the  cost  of 
living.  Accorduqj  to  the  law.  bonuses  were  added  in  proportion 
to  the  rise  in  living  costs  to  the  wages  and  salaries.  If  the  cost 
of  living  continued  to  rise  by  more  than  20  [jerceiit  over  two  succes¬ 
sive  six-month  periods,  the  bonus  became  part  of  the  salaries  or 
wages. 

LctcI*  ef  lacMM 

Between  1957  and  1960  both  salaries  and  wages  in  the  industries 
increased  by  33.8  and  56.8  percent  respectively  (see  figs.  6  and  7). 
The  higher  percentage  of  increase  in  as  compared  to  salaries 

reflected  the  vigorous  bargaining  efforts  of  the  unions.  Since  only 
a  small  percentage  of  salary  earners  were  unionized,  they  were  less 
successful  in  obtaining  higher  wages.  Although  statistics  indicate 
that  the  increases  in  wagra  and  salaries  generally  followed  the  rise 
in  living  costs  (see  table  3),  the  unions  dispute  the  validity  of 
these  statistics  and  the  cost  of  living  was  a  major  concern  to  most 
workers  and  employees  in  1961.  Lnl)or  unions  considered  the  1960-61 
wages  too  low  and  called  many  strikes  in  these  years  to  obtain  wage 
increases. 

In  the  industries  average  hourly  wages  rose  from  about  Col$0.90 
in  1957  to  Col$1.32  in  mid  1960  During  the  first  half  of  1960, 
average  hourly  wages  ranged  from  Col$f).91  in  the  clothing  industry 
to  about  Col$1.66  pesos  in  the  beverage  Industry.  The  range  of 
average  monthly  salaries  during  the  same  periml  was  from  Col$5.58 
in  the  wood  industries  to  about  Col$900  in  the  rubber  industry. 
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FigjiT*  8.  Attragt  monthly  $alariH$  tn  Colomlno,  1957-80. 
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Figure  7.  Average  hourly  mege  raid#  in  Colombia,  1057  -60. 
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Boellln  Mensuai  de  EtdadUdica,  March  1960,  p.  91,  and  September  1960, 
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For  male  agricultural  workers  the  daily  wage  in  the  hot  regions 
was  Col$5  T8  oi  Co]$3.33  plus  food.  In  the  cold  regitms  tiie  daily 
wages  were  Col$4.90  and  Col$8.80  respectively.  During  the  harvetst 
season,  however,  daily  wages  for  some  crops  were  prol>ab:y  as  high 
as  ColSlO  per  day.  Standard  day  wages  paid  to  the  workers  ou 
banana  plantations  of  the  northern  coastal  areas  and  to  those  work¬ 
ing  on  sugar  plantations  of  the  Cauca  and  Magdalena  valleys  were 
in  excess  of  Col$10  per  day. 

The  highest  wage  rates  were  paid  by  the  petroleum  industry. 
Petroleum  workers  in  the  first  half  of  1061  earned  an  average  daily 
wage  of  Col$’20.40  as  compared  to  CoI$12  earned  by  textile  workers, 
even  tliough  the  latter  were  considered  to  be  among  the  best  paid 
workers  in  the  manufacturing  industry.  Even  if  g'uer  wages  were, 
paid  early  in  1961  in  the  construction  industry  in  Bogota.  Average 
daily  wages  ranged  from  CoI$2S  for  drivers  ot  earth-moving  equip¬ 
ment  to  ColSlO  for  machinists  and  CoI$7  for  watchmen. 

Overtime  work  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  tiine-and-one-fourth  and, 
if  [>erfornied  at  night,  at  the  rate  of  tmie-and  thrc-e-fourths.  Wages 
pr.ifl  f  r  i'egular  night  work  were  percent  higher  than  day  wages. 
Wagf  fsiniers  working  on  Sundays  and  on  public  holidays  received 
{wire  the  (liiilv  w.age. 

Workers  .ind  employes  in  enterprises  cnpit,".Iv.ed  at  Cf;'$200.0(V) 
or  more  were  entitled  to  a  special  setwice  lionus  e^pialing  2  weeks' 
wages,  to  lie  paid  twice  a  year.  In  enterprises  capitalized  at  less 
than  ( the  bonus  e<^uale<l  l-'i  days'  wages 
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Workii^  Ho«rti  anil  Holidays 


The  L*bor  Code  prortded  for  tn  S-h<mr  day  and  a  48-hour  work 
wtek.  In  soKte  i!int«rpris'*s  the  working  day  was  ir.crea.<sed  to  9  hours 
and  a  free  Saturday  aftenioon  was  granted  instead.  Hours  of  work 
coasd  be  shifted  by  the  tyjanagement  as  long  as  they  were  n<^  in 
excess  of  8  per  day  and  4S  per  week.  Minors  under  16  could  not 
work  mote  than  6  Honrs  per  iiay  and  could  ssot  work  nights  at  all 
except  m  dontvstic  service  'Fbe  8-hour  day  was  not  ap»plicable  to 
directors,  drivers  eniployed  by  trans|)ort  firms  and  to  those  per- 
foniiiog  services  of  vigiboce. 

All  pemtanent  workers  and  employers  were  entitled  to  15  days 
of  paid  vacation  for  every  year  of  service.  Regular  wages  were 
paid  on  Sunday  to  blue-collar  workers  only,  provided  that  they  had 
not  been  absent  from  work  durbjg  I'.e  preceding  week.  In  addition 
'  -kers  and  employees  received  p.aid  leave  on  17  religious  and 
national  i.oltdays. 

Benefits 

Since,  i.n  1961.  workmens’  compensation  under  social  security 
laws  wa.«  still  inoperative,  amployers  were  stili  responsible  for  the 
rriedicai  expenses  of  peisoivs  mtured  during  work  or  contracting 
occupation?!  diseases.  The  to  be  covered  included  first 

aid,  medications,  ‘airgical  trcatnient  and  hospitalisation  not  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  two  years.  In  addition  woikers  and  employees  were  entitled 
to  cash  benefits  for  disability  caustd  by  accidenj  or  sickness.  The 
sum  oi  Itenefits  varied  depending  on  ‘he  degree  and  duration 
of  the  disability:  fu:l  wages  lor  up  to  6  montlis  might  be  paid  for 
temporary  disability  and  a  full  24  months’  wages  for  total  perma¬ 
nent  disabilily. 

For  nonoccupational  sickness  and  maternity,  employees  and  work¬ 
ers  were  covered  by  social  security  in  the  departments  of  Antioquia, 
Cundinamarca,  Caldas  and  Valle  del  Cauca.  Elsewhere,  however, 
employers  vrere  re<|uired  to  provide  cover.nge.  Cash  al-owanres  for 
disability  due  to  nonoccupational  sickness  were  ftayable  up  to  180 
days. 

Pregnant  women  were  entitled  to  eight  weeks  of  maternity  leave 
during  which  they  received  cash  benefits  end  free  prenatal  care, 
h(».pitiiliiatJon,  obstetric  care  during  confit  ement  and  pc^natal  care. 
Enterprises  employing  more  than  .50  women  were  required  to  <«tab- 
lish  a  nuiTsiry  for  small  children. 

Enterp^.scs  with  large  payrolls  or  with  high  basic  capital  were 
seijulred  to  provide  group  life  insurance,  retirement  pensions  and 
family  allowances,  bat,  in  1961,  it  was  expected  that  such  benefits 
eventually  became  available  under  social  security. 
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Enterprises  with  a  iesst  20  employees  or  cspitsilLzeci  at  Col$100/XX> 
or  more  were  also  requirt^i  to  pay  4  percent  of  their  rntmthly  pay¬ 
roll  into  “family  compensation  funds.”  In  1960  the  allowance  aver- 
aged  a  monthly  Co!$12  per  cliild  for  workers  in  the  manufacturing 
indust  rice. 

Enterprises  employing  one  or  more  permanent  worker  were  omu 
pelled  to  issue  work  clothes  twice  a  year  to  workers  earning  less 
than  Col$200  per  month.  The  payment  of  transportation  beasts 
to  workers  in  the  lower  wage  brackets  was  require4i  of  oitployers 
in  urban  centers. 

The  Labor  Code  included  special  provisions  to  assist  w<»iEers 
employed  under  difficult  climatic  and  physical  ccmditions.  For 
workers  in  certain  agricultural,  catt'e-raising  and  forestry  oiter- 
j>ri.<iies,  for  example,  employers  were  required  to  provide  special 
housing  and  food  as  part  of  the  waget;  and  also  to  estmblisli  preven- 
tis'e  and  curative  liiedical  facilities.  There  were  similar  provisiems 
for  thowe  employed  in  the  petroleum  and  construction  industries,  in 
banana  plantations,  in  gold,  silver  and  platinum  mines  and  those 
employed  in  mining  and  industrial  enterprises  in  the  remote  prov¬ 
ince  of  Choed. 
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CHAPTER  14 
FORCED  LABOR 

Each  of  the  constitutionti  passed  since  1853  bars  slavery, 
cle  22  of  the  Constitution  of  1886,  retained  unchanged  in  the 
codihcations  of  1936  and  1945.  states,  .  .  there  shall  be  no  slaves 
in  Colombia.  Any  person  being  a  slave  who  shall  enter  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  Republic  shall  be  free.*’  Slavery  survives  vestigiously 
among  scmie  Indians.  There  is  no  forced  labor  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  has  been  defined  by  the  United  Nations  E^nomic  and 
Social  Council — a  “system  of  forced  or  corrective  labor  which  is 
employed  as  a  means  of  political  coercion  or  punishment  for  hold¬ 
ing  or  expressing  political  views,  and  which  is  on  such  a  scale  as 
to  constitute  an  important  element  in  the  economy  of  a  .  .  . 
country.” 

Slavery  was  widespread  among  the  Indians  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  conquest  The  decunation  of  the  Indian  populaticm  under 
Spanish  rule  shurply  reduced  the  number  of  Indian  slave-owners 
and  slaves.  Even  now,  however,  slavery  may  not  yet  have  become 
extinct  among  the  Guajira  Indians,  who  reportedly  still  sell  slaves 
to  ne.»rby  areas  of  Venezuela  and  islands  of  the  Caribbean. 

The  Spanish  rulers  considered  the  surviving  Indian  population 
to  be  tributaries  and  required  them  to  work  for  certain  periods  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  in  mines  or  on  public  works.  This  system,  known  as 
the  mita,  survived  into  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  even 
after  independence  (see  ch.  4,  Ethnic  Groups).  In  addition,  they 
imported  large  numliers  of  negroes  whom  they  used  as  slaves.  Slav¬ 
ery  was  abolished  gradually  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  1851 
legislation  gave  all  slaves  their  freedom. 

Except  among  the  Guajiras,  forced  labor  no  longer  exists  in  the 
country,  but  two  types  of  unpaid  labor  are  still  found  in  the  western 
highlands,  where  most  of  the  remaining  Indian  communities  are 
found. 

In  accordance  with  a  tradition  common  to  many  parts  of  I^atin 
America,  Indian  men  still  perform  unpaid  lalior  on  public  works. 
Within  their  own  villages,  they  are  responsible  for  cleaning  and 
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repairing  the  pl&xa,  (he  church.  and  other  facilities.  In 

addition,  them  Indiana  have  long  contributed  five  days  per  year 
to  the  performance  of  similar  work  in  the  nearby  towns. 

The  other  type  of  unpaid  labor  is  generally  associated  with  (•» 
Indians,  but  it  may  also  involve  other  rural  residents.  This  actually 
coDStitutee  abuse  of  the  farm  tenancy  system.  In  the  past,  at  least, 
landlords  have  required  extra  services  of  their  tenants  or  have  made 
use  of  the  labor  of  family  members  of  the  tenants  witl.out  remunera¬ 
tion.  While  neither  of  these  tw.o  types  of  unpaid  labor  is  forced 
labor  in  the  sense  of  the  definition,  their  abuse  may  create  hard¬ 
ships  which  resemble  those  of  forced  lafx>r. 


CHAPTER  15 

LABOR  BUTTONS  AND  ORGANIZATION 


Although  unionuatioc  has  been  increasing  more  rapidly  sinoe  1958, 
only  slightly  more  thiic  15  percent  of  the  labor  force  ( spproximatdy 
325,000  of  the  total  of  4.8  million)  was  unionized  in  1960.  A 
majority  of  these  warx.  urban  industrial  workers.  The  unitmization 
of  the  large  agricultural  labor  force  has  proceeded  slowly  and  is 
strongly  opposed  by  rural  employers.  Salaried  employees  first  be* 
gan  to  form  unions  in  1959. 

Since  its  beginnings  in  the  1920*3,  the  labor  movement  has  been 
associated  with  political  parties.  The  first  unions  and  their  federa¬ 
tions  were  led  by  Communists,  but  the  first  major  labor  ccmfedera- 
tion,  the  Colombian  Ccmfederatitm  of  Workers  ( Confederacidn  da 
Trabajadores  de  Colmnbia — CTC)  was  formed  under  Liberal  aus¬ 
pices  in  1935.  Because  of  its  association  with  the  Liberal  Party,  the 
movement  declined  under  Conservative  governments,  A  period  of 
dictatorship  (1953-57),  frequent  political  upheavals  and  a  decade 
of  public  violence  prevented  its  steady,  organic  development.  The 
organization  of  the  national  Union  of  Colombian  Workers  (Unidn 
de  Trabajadores  de  Colombia — UTC)  in  1946,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  represented  an  attempt  to  divorce 
the  labor  movement  from  politics.  However,  because  of  UTC’s 
favored  position  under  Cllonservative  regimes  (and  under  Dictator 
Rojas  who  wooed  Church  support).  Liberals  tended  to  associete  it 
with  their  rival  political  party  and  with  Church  influence  in  politics. 

Persistent  Communist  attempts  to  gain  control  over  the  unions 
have  damaged  the  unity  and  prestige  of  the  labor  movement.  Com¬ 
munist  efforts  were  directed  mainly  against  the  ier^dership  and 
local  federations  of  CTC  ^  'lich,  in  1960,  finally  expelled  its  Com¬ 
munist-ruled  affiliates.  However,  Communist  influence  remained 
strong  among  local  unions,  mainly  in  the  departments  of  Santander 
and  Valle  del  Cauca  and  also  among  rural  workers  who  were  just 
beginning  to  organize  under  UTC  auspices.  Communist  association 
with  the  labor  movement  has  also  intensified  the  suspicion  and  hos¬ 
tility  of  employers  toward  unions. 

The  strength  and  prestige  of  organized  labor  has  not  been  suf¬ 
ficient  to  influence  social  legislation.  Governmental  paternalism. 


rather  than  union  initiative,  was  rei>pon5ible  for  laws  regulatmg 
employment  conditions,  wages  and  fringe  benefits.  Labor  leaders 
who  have  entered  political  life  have  tended  to  forget  the  interest* 
of  organized  labor  and  to  become  preoccupied  with  party  poiitii's. 
However,  unitms  have  uaed  collective  bargaining  successfully  to 
increase  wages.  In  the  19C0‘s  wage  levels  established  in  collective 
bargaining  came  to  be  used  as  bases  for  adjustment,  rather  than 
those  in  the  minimum  wage  law.  The  terms  of  collective  contracts 
negotiated  by  major  unions  have  been  generally  extended  to  non- 
organized  employees. 

The  policies  and  attitudes  of  the  Lleras  government  toward 
organized  labor  have  been  friendly  and  protective.  The  govern¬ 
ment  has  not  f>iVore<l  one  national  federation  ovet  the  other  and  has 
not  interfered  with  their  oi^anizational  activities.  It  has  extended 
financial  assistance  to  UTC  and  CTC  and  has  supported  their 
labor- leader  training  programs.  Since  1960  labor  leaders  have  been 
appointed  to  serve  on  ofiicial  bodies  for  the  study  and  implementa¬ 
tion  of  economic  and  social  reform  programs.  In  advocating  the 
creation  of  a  unified,  nonpolitical  labor  movement,  President  Lleraa 
has  lent  additional  emphasis  to  the  concept  of  nonpartisan  coopera¬ 
tion  which  represents  the  principal  aspiration  of  his  National  Front 
government.  However,  traditional  resentments  betwi^n  UTC  and 
CTC  and  the  political  ambitions  of  many  of  their  lo«’ai  leaders  have 
l>een  powerful  obstacles  to  any  practical  steps  leading  to  the  unifica¬ 
tion  of  organized  labor  and  to  its  renunciation  of  political  tiet 

On  the  other  hand,  >he  government  has  readily  intervened  to 
maintain  lalwr  fiesce.  Mediation  efforts  by  the  government  have 
often  succeeded  in  averting  strikes  or  in  shortening  their  duration. 
Strike  demands  have  often  K'en  submitted  to  the  President  or  to 
the  Minister  of  Labor  for  arliitration.  The  government  has  been 
inclined  to  use  its  broad  powers  to  declare  a  strike  illegal,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  Communist  agitation  was  involved  or  when  a  work 
stoppage  tended  to  interfere  seriously  with  national  production.  In 
s<ime  cases  the  government  protected  participants  in  illegal  strikes 
from  retaliation  by  management.  Such  protection  has  not  been 
e.xtended,  how  eve:,  to  workers  who  refused  to  return  to  work  after 
a  strike  was  declared  illegal.  In  19.')9-60  the  national  leadership  of 
T'TC  and  CTC  cooperat  ‘d  with  the  government  in  trying  to  reduce 
the  incidence  of  strikes.  Pul  these  efforts  were  not  supported  by 
local  unions,  which  were  pressed  by  the'r  members  to  call  strikes 
in  nrotest  against  living  conditions. 

Relations  between  employers  and  workers  have  always  been 
marked  by  mutual  distrust  and  much  strife  because  of  traditional 
class  cleavages  and  frequent  upheavals  in  the  national  economy. 


To  discourage  the  growth  of  onion  membership,  many  anployers 
have  adopted  a  paternalistic  policy  of  extending  various  botefits  to 
their  workers.  White-collar  employees,  composed  mainly  of  middle- 
class  elements  and  of  imp'>Terished  members  of  the  upper  class, 
have  tended  to  sympathize  with  management  even  thoitgh  Uieir 
economic  conditions  were  scarcely  better  than  thoee  of  commem 
woricers.  This  attitude  is  changing,  however,  with  the  growing  trend 
among  salaried  employees  to  form  their  own  uniems. 

Although  relations  between  the  national  leaders  oi  C.TC  and  CTC 
and  employers  have  improved,  industrial  relations  between  195S  and 
1961  have  generally  been  unstable  ard  marred  by  many  strikes  and 
threats  of  strikes.  In  most  cases  the  strike  were  called  for  higher 
wages,  the  curtailment  of  managerial  privileges  or  in  protest  against 
the  high  cost  of  living.  Communist  agitation,  however,  was  r«!pon- 
sible  for  a  number  of  strikes. 

Employers’  associations  have  been  primarily  con.-eTuod  with  the 
economic  inter^ts  although,  since  the  late  1950's,  some  of  them  hav© 
also  dealt  with  labor  relatio.us  and  with  problems  of  meeting  the 
demands  of  orgai',ized  labor. 

HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

The  country's  earliest  labor  organizations  were  the  artisans’ 
mutual  benefit  societies  which  flourished  during  the  colcmial  era 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  During  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  I^emocratic  Societj  of  Artisans  and  Workers  was 
formed  by  young  intellectuals  influenced  by  the  ideas  of  Louis  Blanc 
and  Francois  Fourier.  The  Society  gained  considerable  influenc® 
in  the  cities;  by  1853  it  included  some  90  local  branches,  but  after 
1860  membership  declined.  A  few  mutual  welfare  associations  of 
workers  survived  until  the  early  1920's. 

The  antecedents  of  today's  labor  unions  emerged  during  the 
1920's.  Their  early  ideological  orientation  was  anarcho-syndicalist, 
but  after  1925  Communist  trade  union  leaders  gradually  gained 
control  over  them.  In  1925  the  Second  Workers  Congress  met  in 
Bogota  to  form  the  National  Workers'  C(» ‘deration  (Cenfedara- 
cion  Obrera  Nacional).  Ignacio  Torres  Giraldo.  a  member  of  the 
country’s  early  Communist  party,  the  Grupo  Comunista.  presided 
over  the  Clk)ngress.  Although  the  majority  of  the  delegates  were 
anarcho-syndicalists  or  social ist.s,  Tovres  Giraldo  succeeded  in  af¬ 
filiating  the  nascent  National  Workers’  Confederation  with  the  Red 
International  of  I^abor  Unions  (RILU),  the  global  ’abor  counter¬ 
part  of  the  Communist  International.  The  Third  Workers  Congresa 
in  1926  conaidered  f>rTJiing  a  werkero  party;  the  majority  of  dele- 
gate.s  decided  to  organize  the  Socialist  Revolutionary  Party  (Par- 


tido  SociftiisU  Revolucionario — PSR).  a  party  wl.ich  adopted  Com- 
rntmist  programs  aod  objectives  although  it  was  not  Communist  in 
name.  Upon  the  suggestion  of  Torres  Giraldo.  the  PSR  joined  the 
C<xnmunist  International  in  1927  During  the  same  year  Torres 
Giraldo  became  a  member  of  the  presidium  of  RILU. 

Liberal  and  Marais  factions  competed  within  the  PSR.  Under 
the  leadership  of  Torres  Giraldo  the  Marxists  gained  control,  uaring 
the  late  1920's,  over  the  banana  workers  union  which  had  been  first 
organized  by  an  ansr  .ho-syndicalist,  Rau  Mahecha.  Torres  Giraldo 
and  his  “solidarity  committees”  were  instrumental  in  organizing  the 
banana  zone  strike  in  1928  which  was  violently  suppressed  by  the 
government.  Communist  mfluence  was  dominant  in  most  regional 
labor  federations  although  some  had  Liberal  leaders.  Those  unde.- 
Communist  auspices  included  the  Magdalena  Syndica!  Union  ( Union 
Sindical  de  Magdalena),  the  Federat’on  of  the  Zone  of  Atlantico 
(Federacion  del  2iona  Atlantico)  and  the  Workers'  Federatitm  of 
Bolivar  (Fe'icracidn  Obrera  de  Bolivar).  In  at’dition,  there  were 
the  National  Workers’  Confederation  of  CoKunbia  ( Confederacidn 
Obrera  Nacional  de  Colombia)  and  the  National  Center  of  W'^orkers 
and  Peasants  i Central  Nacional  Obrera  y  Campesina),  although 
these  national  federations  were  largely  mythical.  Both  the  regional 
and  national  federations  were  among  the  signatories  of  the  first 
Communist  regional  labor  union  organization  affiliated  with  RILU, 
the  Syndics.!  Confederation  for  Latin  America  ( Confederacion 
Sindical  Latino  Americana — CSLA),  organized  in  Montevideo  in 
1929.  In  addition  to  the  prci-pagandistic  exploitation  of  the  social 
and  ethnic  problems  of  Latin  American  countries.  ('SLA  denounced 
the  non -Communist  Pan  American  Federation  of  Labor  (PAFL) 
as  ail  instrument  of  “yankee  and  British  colonialism.” 

The  close  association  of  the  early  labor  unions  with  Communists 
accentuated  the  hostility  with  which  employers  and  Conservative 
political  elements  looked  upon  tlie  labor  movement.  In  the  absence 
of  legal  guarajitees  for  union  organization  and  the  right  to  strike, 
employers  often  resorted  to  the  use  of  strike  breakers  and  the 
arbitrary  distnis.sai  of  workers  for  membership  in  t'ne  labor  move¬ 
ment. 

The  elections  of  1930  marked  the  beginnings  of  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  Liberal  Party  and  the  labor  movement.  Tha  Liberal  fac¬ 
tion  of  the  PSR  supported  the  winning  candid.ate  for  the  presidency, 
Enrique  Olaya  Herrera  (1930-34).  The  original  PSR,  weakened 
by  factional  strife,  disappeared  during  the  same  year  but  re-emerged 
as  the  Colombian  Communist  Party  (Partido  Comunista  Colom- 
biano-~PCC)  during  the  early  lOSO’s.  Following  the  instnictions 
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of  the  Coinmteni,  the  PCC  concentrated  on  the  lafaoi‘  moTement 
and  particularly  on  agricultonl  workers  of  Indian  ethnic  origin 
in  the  Department  of  Tolima. 

Li.ws  passed  during  the  admin istraticm  of  Libera!  Pr^ident 
Alfonso  Lopez  (1 934-38) -—granting  freedom  of  association  and  the 
rigiit  to  strike — enabicd  the  labor  movement  to  gather  strength. 
In  1935  the  labor  unions  contniljed  by  Liberals  formed  the  S)rndical 
Confederation  of  Colombia  (C^federaciori  Sindical  de  Colcanbia) 
which  later  changed  it?  name  to  Colombian  Confederatiaa  of  W<Hi- 
ers  t  Confederacion  de  Trabajadores  de  Colombia — CTC).  By  1937 
CTC  had  900  locals  with  a  total  claimed  membership  of  about 
lOO.tiOO.  Communist  influence  was  ^.rtmg  in  the  central  committee 
of  t  e  CTC  and  also  in  many  of  the  local  unions.  The  CTC  was 
among  the  first  major  labor  feilerations  which  participated  in  the 
charter  congress  of  the  Confederation  of  Latin  A.a!erican  Work€«w 
(Confederacion  de  Trabajadores  de  America  Latin* — CTAL)  which 
met  in  Mexico  City  in  1938.  CTAL  was  the  secmid  Communiat- 
dominated  regional  labor  union  organization  to  be  formed  in  Latin 
America.  An  instrument  of  the  popular  front  technique,  it  urged 
the  cooperation  of  labor  unitms  r^rdless  of  politii^  affiliati<m. 
Its  fii-st  executive  committee  includ^  two  Colombians,  Clodomiro 
Clavijo  and  Cristiano  Costillo.  After  World  War  II,  CTAL  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  main  platforms  in  Latin  America  for  the  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  influence  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  activities  of 
tlie  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

In  1939  and  1945  anti -Communist  members  of  the  Libera)  Party 
fried  to  change  the  Communist  orientation  of  the  CTC.  Their 
efforts  succeeded  only  in  temporarily  splitting  the  organization  into 
Communist  and  Liberal  factions— -after  which  the  Communists  suc¬ 
ceeded  each  time  in  reasserting  themselves.  During  the  late  1 940*8, 
however,  factionalism  within  the  PCX  and  the  growing  influrace  of 
left-wing  liberal  Jorge  Eliecer  Gaitan  with  the  lower  classes  precipi¬ 
tated  a  decline  of  Conur<urist  influence  in  CTC  and  amfmg  workers 
in  general.  I.Abor  organii’.stion,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Church, 
also  began  during  the  same  period  and  contributed  to  the  decline. 
In  1946  Jesuit  Father  Vincent  Andrade,  supported  by  the  Colombian 
Church  hierarchy,  organized  the  Colombian  Workers’  Union  (Union 
de  Trabajadores  de  Colombia — UTC).  UTC’s  objective  was  to  im¬ 
bue  the  labor  movement  with  Christian  socialist  ideals,  to  ctunbat 
Communist  influence  and  to  strengthen  the  Roman  Catholic  faith 
among  workers.  In  1950  UTC  became  an  affiliate  of  the  anti-Cmn- 
rnunist  International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Union* 
(ICFTU). 

The  decisive  split  between  Liberals  and  CommunistK  in  the  CTC 
finally  occurred  in  1950.  At  the  CTC  convention  in  May  of  that 
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yeiir,  two  rival  groups  were  oij'inizwl  under  Libers.l  and  Com¬ 
munist  leadership  respectively.  The  Liberal  CTC  promptly  joined 
the  ICFTU.  The  Communist  faction  called  iteelf  National  Con¬ 
federation  of  Independent  Workers  (Confedemcion  Nacional  de 
T'-abajadores  Independentes — CNTI).  After  the  split  the  govern¬ 
ment  withdrew  legal  recognition  from  CTC,  but  in  OcUdier  1950 
the  liberal  CTC  regained  its  legal  status.  The  Communist  CNTI, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  never  legally  recognized  and  disapiieared  in 
sidisequent  years. 

The  CTC  suffered  serious  setbacks  during  the  Conservative  gov- 
rrnnient  of  Laureano  Gome*  (1050-63).  Tlie  repeal  of  the  law 
jiiohibiting  the  parallel  operr-’M  of  employer -subsidized  unions 
I  .'-ether  with  regular  unions  had  particularly  serious  effects.  iSm- 
r'ii.jcrs  not  only  created  their  own  unions  hi  most  enterprises,  but 
t'uvoked  police  for''e  to  break  up  the  meeting  of  regular  unions, 
t'liion  leaders  were  put  on  blacklists  for  perpetrating  “acts  of 
violence.”  Because  of  the  aseociMion  of  Liberal  elements  with  the 
("i'C,  and  because  of  the  Libera’  {lolitical  sympathies  of  most  work- 
■rs,  Conservatives  regarded  the  isbor  movement  as  an  apjiendage 
of  their  political  rivals.  Afiiliitioji  with  the  Liberal  Party  or  mem¬ 
bership  in  a  CTC  union  constitute  sufflrient  reason  for  dismissal  of 
employees.  Workers  witli  15  to  30  3^rs  of  service  were  for 
union  activity.  Between  1951  and  in.‘>2  the  National  Railways 
dismissed  4,772  workere  because  they  were  ineinbers  of  ilie  Lilieral 
Party.  UTC  unions,  on  tlie  other  hand,  were  not  affected  by  the 
antilabor  policies  and  actions  of  the  Conservative  government. 
Because  of  its  close  connect ioits  with  the  ('hurcdi  and  its  combative 
attitude  towards  cominuniem,  CTC  enjoyed  tlie  tacit  approval  and 
sympathy  of  many  Conservatives,  including  President  Gomez. 

Tlie  development  of  the  labor  niovcnieut  reiiiaiiietl  relatively  stag¬ 
nant  during  the  Rojas  Pinilla  dictatorship  (15)53-57).  Both  UTC 
and  CTC  temporarily  lost  some  of  tlieir  membership  to  the  National 
Confederation  of  Workers  (Confedeiacidn  Nacional  de  Trabaja- 
dores — CNT),  a  branch  v*f  the  Peronist  (Argentine)  labor  move¬ 
ment.  Tlie  Rojas  government  supported  tlie  CNT  and  gave  it 
preferred  treatment  in  the  granting  of  legal  status,  in  spite  of 
opposition  from  I^TC  and  CTC.  However,  CNTs  anticlerical  stand, 
notably  its  opposition  to  Church  interference  in  social  affairs,  and 
its  support  of  Rojas  elicited  strong  protests  from  the  Church  as 
well  as  from  Conservatives  and  Liberals.  CNT  also  failed  to 
attract  the  majority  of  devoutly  Catholic  workers  and  automatically 
disappeared  with  the  demise  of  the  Poron  government  in  1055. 
The  remainder  of  Rojas'  term  was  noted  for  his  attempts  to  con¬ 
solidate  the  labor  movement  in  a  government-controlled  labor  or- 
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ganizati^cm,  the  Greet  Labor  Center  (Grin  CeDfaral  OlMrera).  Both 
Liberak  and  ConssrratiTee  opposed  Um  Grin  Central  Olmra  which 
the)  co^isidered  a  potential  nuse  organizatitm  in  support  of  t2» 
dictatonihip.  The  UTC,  although  it  was  allowed  to  fiourish  under 
Bojas.  rigorously  objected  to  what  it  ctuisidered  an  attempt  to 
establish  state  syndicalism. 

By  the  late  1950'8  the  UTC  «nerged  as  the  stronger  and  omhw 
influesfitial  labor  federation.  The  Liberal  CTC  was  disunited  and 
nearly  bankrupt  after  nearly  seven  years  of  Conservative  persecn* 
ti<m  and  the  efforts  of  the  Rojas  dictatorship  to  consolidate  the 
labor  movement  under  its  own  auspices.  In  spite  of  its  break  with 
the  Communist  faction,  Ctunmonists  continued  to  dominate  nxany 
of  CTC's  regional  federations.  CTC  liad  been  unable  to  expel 
them  from  these  federations  because  the  holding  of  departmental 
conventions  was  prohibited  under  the  Conservative  regimes. 

LEGISLATION 

Treedom  of  association  was  granted  in  the  revised  Constitution 
of  1936  and  was  further  elaborated  in  the  Labor  Code  of  1950.  The 
right  to  form  associations  for  tiie  representaciem  of  occupaticmal 
and  professional  interests  was  recognized  as  applying  to  tdl  em* 
ployers,  to  self-employed  persons  and  to  private  and  public  em¬ 
ployees.  except  '  0  those  serving  in  the  police  or  in  the  armed  forces. 

The  Labor  Code  prohibits  the  use  of  pressure  by  emplt^en  upon 
employees  who  organize  or  join  labor  unions.  Employees  are  like¬ 
wise  forbidden  to  force  fellow  employees  to  join,  or  refraut  from 
joining,  a  union.  Interference  with  the  right  to  form  associations  ia 
punishable  by  fines  or  imprisonment,  and  administrative  fines  may 
be  imposed  by  governmental  agencies  in  charge  of  the  enforcement 
of  labor  laws 

The  Second  Book  of  the  Labor  Code  contains  oolleotive  labtjr  law 
dealing  with  employees’  and  employers’  organizations,  collective 
labor  contracts,  labor  disputes  and  strikes.  The  enforcemoit  of  these 
laws  rests  with  the  Ministry  of  Labor,  notably  with  its  Division  of 
Collective  Labor  Matters,  and,  on  the  local  level,  with  deparLmeo^^al 
and  local  labor  inspectors  and  regional  labor  councils  (lee  ch.  18, 
Labor  Force). 

The  Labor  Code  contains  extensive  provisitms  for  the  control  and 
regulation  of  industrial  associations — the  Colombian  legal  term  for 
labor  unions  and  employers  organizations.  A  minimum  of  25  mem¬ 
bers  is  required  for  the  organization  of  a  union ;  5  for  the  oiganiza- 
tion  of  an  employers’  association.  To  be  legally  recognized,  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  members  cf  any  industrial  aaeociation  must  be 
<’olombinn  nationals. 
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The  Labor  Code  recognizes  craft  unions  repi'eeenting  perscma 
pursuing  the  same  trade,  industrial  unions  formed  by  persons  work¬ 
ing  in  enterprises  in  a  single  industrial  field  and  company  unions 
consisting  of  employees  working  for  the  same  enterprise.  Catch-all 
unions,  those  wUch  represent  employees  of  all  types  belonging  to 
any  craft  or  indu^ry,  are  also  recognized — although  th^  may  oper- 
>?ate  only  where  the  number  of  workers  available  to  forra  a  union 
in  any  one  trade  is  below  the  legal  minimum.  If  several  company 
unions  exist  in  the  same  enterprise,  tmly  the  largest  <me  may  be 
legally  recognized.  Unions  representing  public  employees  who  work 
for  administrative  branches  of  the  government  may  not  bargain 
collectively  or  present  demands  except  in  the  form  of  petitions. 
Their  activities  are  restricted  to  the  rmdering  of  legal  advice,  the 
representation  of  their  members  before  law  courts,  the  extension 
of  mutual  help  in  emergencies  and  the  establishment  of  facilities 
designed  to  promote  education,  training  or  general  welfare  of 
members. 

Employees  participating  in  the  organization  of  a  labor  union,  or 
joining  a  labor  union  duritig  its  formative  stage  are  protected  by 
union  immunity  {fuero  sindicdl)  from  discharge,  demotion  or  trans¬ 
fer.  The  same  protection  is  extended  to  members  of  central  execu¬ 
tive  committees,  subcommittees  and  sectional  committees.  These 
committees,  however,  may  not  have  more  than  five  regular  and  five 
.’rputy  members.  The  imion  immunity  of  the  committee  members 
becomes  effective  when  the  employer  and  labor  inspector  are  notified 
of  their  election  and  it  expires  three  months  after  their  term  of  office 
ends.  Before  it  can  begin  to  fimction,  tbt>  union  must  apply  for 
and  be  granted  a  charter  giving  it  legal  status.  Subjects  to  be 
regulated  in  the  bylaws  include  administrative  and  financial  manage¬ 
ment,  amounts  of  does  and  disciplmary  procedures.  Changes  of 
personnel  on  the  executive  committees  and  amendments  of  bylaws 
are  r.5Coftnized  as  valid  onJy  if  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Labor. 

The  internal  government  of  labor  unions  is  also  regulated  in 
detail  by  the  Labor  Code.  Membership  meetings  are  to  be  held 
every  six  months.  Persons  eligible  for  election  to  executive  com¬ 
mittees  must  have  been  members  of  the  organization  six  months  of 
the  year  preceding  their  election.  They  must  be  CoI(nnbians  and 
regularly  employed  in  an  occupation  or  trade.  Persons  who  have 
been  sentenced  for  crimes,  or  whose  trial  is  pending  at  the  time  of 
the  elections,  may  not  be  made  members  of  an  executive  committee. 
The  Code  also  regulates  the  use  of  funds,  bookkeeping  and  budgets. 
The  use  of  funds  for  commercial  operations  is  prohibited.  Collec¬ 
tion  of  dues  by  the  checkoff  system,  that  is,  by  the  automatic  deduc¬ 
tion  of  union  dues  by  employers,  is  permitted  only  if  approved  by 
two-thirds  of  union  members. 
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Labor  Code  regulations  pertaining  to  the  functions  of  industrial 
associations  forbid  participation  in  party  politics  or  in  denomina¬ 
tional  affairs — a  provisi<m  which  b  practically  never  applied.  The 
giving  of  financial  affiistaiuce  to  religious  organizations  or  political 
parties  and  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  public  office  are  also 
prohibited. 

The  Labor  Cede  deuu*irines  the  forms  of  collective  agreements 
rather  than  procedures  g(iverr.ing  ccillective  bargaining.  In  the 
most  commonly  used  collective  agreements  the  labor  union  signs  on 
behalf  of  its  member*  their  individual  terms  of  ^ploymenU 
Collective  covenants,  signed  between  employers  and  nonorganized 
employees,  cover  the  same  aspects  as  collective  agreements,  but  they 
apply  (mly  to  the  individu^  employees  who  signed  th«n.  Union 
contracts  are  signed  between  the  employer  and  a  labor  union  feur 
the  performance  of  a  specific  job  by  members  of  the  contracting 
union.  Collective  contracts  must  be  filed  with  the  Minister  of  Labor 
to  be  considered  valid.  Either  party  tu  the  agreement  may  bring 
suit  if  it  claims  to  have  suffered  damages  through  failure  of  -.he 
other  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  contract.  Oxitracts  are 
usually  signed  for  successive  six -month  periods.  Although  collec¬ 
tive  agreements  apply  only  to  the  members  of  the  union  which  nego¬ 
tiated  th  *  contract,  their  scope  may  be  extended.  Nemunion  em- 
ployee.s  or  those  who  are  members  of  a  union  other  than  the 
contracting  one,  may  be  covered  by  the  agreement  if  they  con¬ 
tribute  monthh  payments  to  the  contracting  uniem  amounting  to 
half  of  its  regular  dues.  Unions  have  g«ierally  been  willing  to 
extend  the  terms  of  the  collective  ocmtract  to  n<«unioD  employees 
without  insisting  that  the  latter  pay  dues. 

Some  collective  bargaluiu^  agreements  may  provide  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  (xmciliation  or  arbitration  facility  for  the  settlement 
of  labor  disputes.  The  Code  provides  that,  if  such  a  facility  is 
established,  it  must  render  awards  within  10  days  after  it  emvenaa. 
The  awards  have  the  effect  of  court  judgments  and  may  c«ly  be 
appealed  at  labor  courts  of  appropriate  jurisdictions.  In  practice, 
however,  few  contracts  provide  for  such  a  facility. 

A  nationwide  syston  of  labor  courts  operates  for  the  settlement 
of  individual  and  collective  labor  diiqiutes.  The  territorial  limits 
of  labor  courts  of  the  first  instance  correspond  with  those  of  the 
circuit  courts.  Labor  courts  of  the  second  instance  (called  Labor 
Divisions  of  Superior  Tribunals)  hear  appeals  against  judgments 
of  local  labor  courts  or  against  arbicration  awards.  The  latter, 
however,  are  generally  only  reversed  if  violation  of  ooMtitutional 
rights  or  nonccunplianoe  with  the  arbitration  award  is  involved. 
Decisions  of  labor  courts  of  the  second  instance  may  be  appealed  to 
the  Labor  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  The  jurMictiem  of  labor 
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ccmrta  «xt«nds  over  controvereiefl  involving  contrmciS  of  employ- 
moit,  COTipoisetion  claims  for  pers<mal  serv  ^es  and  claims  inTolr- 
ing  social  in8aran<»  laws.  Sac^  :;o’.:<1s  also  hear  claims  concerning 
the  discrimination  against  employee)  for  union  activities  and  bring 
judgments  in  cases  involving  strikes  and  the  leg'll  status  of  indus- 
tHal  associations.  However,  the  most  frequent  cases  before  labor 
courts  are  those  involving  compensation  or  benefits,  brought  by 
individual  esn^  oyees  against  employers. 

Before  a  strike  can  legally  be  declared,  employers  and  employees 
must  initiate  certain  conciliatory  procedures  prescribed  by  the  Labor 
Code.  A  three-man  conunittee  appointed  by  the  union  or  by  the 
employees  concerned  must  submit  a  statement  of  demands  to  the 
employer.  The  latter  must  begin  negotiations  with  the  committee 
not  later  than  five  days  following  the  receipt  of  the  statement.  The 
duration  of  negotiations  between  employers  and  employees  varies, 
but  does  not  generally  exeee  i  10  days.  If  no  agreement  is  reached, 
the  issues  must  be  submitted  to  conciliation.  According  to  the  Labor 
Code,  the  conciliation  may  be  handled  by  an  individual  agreed  upon 
by  the  employer  and  employees  or  by  a  board  composed  of  one 
member  from  each  side.  If  agreement  still  cannot  be  reached  em¬ 
ployees  are  free,  after  notifying  the  Minister  of  Labor,  to  resort  to 
strike. 

The  right  to  strike,  except  in  the  public  services,  is  constitu¬ 
tionally  guaranteed  (1936).  Public  services  are  defined  as  includ¬ 
ing:  all  enterprises  supplying  the  population  with  water,  electric 
power  and  transportation;  health  and  welfare  establishments; 
dairies;  slaughter  houses:  markets;  and  sanitation  facilities.  More¬ 
over,  the  government  has  the  fwwer  to  declare  any  activity  which 
affects  the  safety,  health  or  economic  life  of  the  nation  a  public 
service.  The  freedom  to  strike  does  not  extend  to  sit-downs.  Strikes 
called  without  resort  to  conciliatory  procedures,  or  those  for  which 
a  majority  of  the  employees  has  not  signified  agreement  by  vote, 
are  illegal.  'The  calling  of  strikes  for  other  than  economic  reasons 
is  alsc  unlawful.  The  legality  of  a  strike  is  determined  by  the 
Minister  of  Labor.  Appeal  against  his  decision  may  be  made  only 
to  the  Council  of  State.  Unions  which  call  illegal  strikes  may  be 
temporarily  suspended  or  dissolved.  Workers  who  participate  in 
illegal  strikes  may  be  dismissed,  although  such  dismissals  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  approval  by  the  labor  inspector. 

The  l4ibor  Code  provides  for  a  10-day  cooling-off  period  follow¬ 
ing  the  strike  declaration.  Commencement  of  the  strike  before  the 
expiration  of  this  period  constitutes  another  reason  for  declaring 
it  illegal.  If  a  strike  continues  longer  than  eight  days,  the  Minister 
of  Labor  must  organize  a  nine-member  conciliation  board  on  which 
employer,  employees  and  the  Minister  of  Labor  are  represented  with 
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three  memben  each.  TIm  Board’s  stiggestuAS  tor  settlement  of  the 
disjpute  are  presented  to  the  emplt^eeo  for  a  rote  of  acceptance  or 
rejectitm.  The  procedure  must  be  repeated  everj  ei|^t  days  if  the 
suggeetioQS  are  rejected.  In  practice,  however,  iho  provision  calling 
for  compulsory  conciliation  of  strikes  lasting  over  eij^t  days  is 
rarely  complied  with. 

LABOR  UNIONS  UNDER  THE  NATIONAL  FRONT 

During  the  late  IQSO’s  the  CTC  continued  to  maintain  close  ties 
with  the  Liheral  Party.  Victor  Julio  Silva  and  LibcMtio  Chica, 
respectively  president  and  vice-president  of  CTC  in  IMO,  were  both 
members  of  Congress,  although  they  had  not  used  their  positi<»s  to 
introduce  legislation  beneficial  to  workers  and  organized  labor.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  rift  between  the  official  wing  of  the  Liberal 
Party  and  the  one  led  by  Alfcmso  L6pez  Michelsen  has  affected  the 
leadership  of  CTC  and  has  contributed  to  its  lack  of  internal  odM- 
sion  (see  ch.  21,  Political  Dynamics).  The  shift  of  Liborio  Chica 
from  the  official  to  I'e  Lopista  wing  of  the  Liberal  Party  resulted 
in  competition  between  CTC  dficials  of  the  two  factiws  for  the 
political  allegiance  of  the  labor  unions. 

The  UTC  has  professed  neutrality  toward  both  political  parties. 
According  to  its  bylaws,  its  dficials  may  not  hold  political  positions 
while  serving  in  the  confederation — a  provision  which  was  reiterated 
before  the  elections  in  March  1960  In  fact,  however,  UTC  remained 
closely  affiliated  with  the  Church  and  counted  many  supporters  in 
the  Conservative  Party. 

The  leaders  of  both  confederations  have  commented  on  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  a  UTC-CTC  merger  to  promote  the  creation  of  a  unified, 
nonpolitical  L .^r  movement.  However,  differences  in  official  atti¬ 
tudes  regarding  the  role  of  organized  labor  in  national  life  have 
constituted  major  obstacles  to  such  a  move.  UTCs  philosophy, 
which  is  guided  by  an  implicit  reliance  on  the  prestige  and  influence 
of  the  Church,  has  favored  a  nonpolitical  labor  pressure  group,  free 
of  political  alignments  and  capable  of  exertii^  an  over-all  influmce 
on  government  and  society.  CTC  has  emphasized  the  need  for 
reliance  on  political  contacts  and  ix)litical  actitm  to  advance  the 
objectives  of  organized  labor.  UTC’s  Church -oriented  and  largely 
Conservative  membership  has  resented  CTC’s  close  alignment  with 
the  Liberal  Party  and  Communist  infiltration  among  local  CTC 
federation  and  un.ons^.  CTC,  on  the  other  hand,  has  objected  to 
the  ties  between  UTC  and  the  Conservative  Party  and  to  the  power¬ 
ful  role  of  the  Church  within  the  confederation. 

Among  regional  and  local  officials  of  both  confede!  ttions,  the 
concept  of  a  nonpolitical  labor  movement  has  found  little  acceptance. 
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Moat  of  these,  including  local  officials  of  the  nonpolitical  UTC, 
have  combined  their  actmtira  with  political  campaigning  and  verbal 
attacks  on  riiral  unions  in  terms  of  Liberal  and  Consenrative  politics. 
Their  ultunat '  goal  has  been  a  political  position,  at  least  on  the 
departmental  level,  v  th  the  party  of  their  preference  and  the 
attainment  of  corresponding  social  and  financial  advantages. 

The  national  leadership  of  UTC  and  CTC  has  officially  sup 
ported  the  policies  and  aspirations  of  President  Lleras  Camargo’s 
National  Front  government.  However,  legislative  inertia  and  delay 
in  implementing  the  agrarian  reform,  the  social  security  program 
and  the  Labor  Code  reform  bave  been  freely  criticized  by  both 
UTC  and  CTC  leaders.  The  UTC,  which  has  taken  the  initiative 
in  organizing  agricultural  workers,  submitted  a  detailed  study  of 
the  proposed  agrarian  reform  to  its  Eighth  National  Congress  held 
in  April  1961  in  Barranquilla.  The  report  pointed  out  thf.t  the 
reform  falls  short  of  solving  fundamental  problems  although  it 
crea^%  the  conditions  necessary  for  handling  the  land  problem  within 
the  framework  of  democratic  evolution.  The  UTC  economic  plat¬ 
form,  published  in  connection  with  the  Congr^,  called  for  a 
workers’  share  in  profik^  unemployment  assistance,  higher  minimum 
wages  and  greater  participation  of  workers  in  total  national  con¬ 
sumption.  The  platform  also  dealt  with  such  national  problems  as 
education,  health  services,  political  patronage  in  public  administra¬ 
tion,  exports,  public  investment  and  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  liquor. 

Communism  and  Castroism  were  condemned  in  strongly  worded 
statements  by  UTC  and  CTC.  The  CTC  statement  accused  Castro 
of  establishing  Soviet  Communist  rule  over  Cuba  and  emphasized 
the  need  for  an  organized  fight  against  the  Communist  invasion  of 
Latin  America.  Referring  to  Soviet  blandishments  in  the  form  of 
economic  aid,  the  statement  stressed  that  Colombians  were  unwilling 
to  sell  their  freedom  for  a  few  pesos.  In  conclusion  the  statement 
praised  Alfonso  Lopez  Michelson  for  publicly  disassociating  h'mself 
from  the  aims  and  policies  of  communism  and  for  refusing  to 
cooperate  with  Colombian  Communist  leaders  (see  ch.  21,  Political 
Dynamics) . 

The  UTC  statement  emphasized  Castro's  betrayal  of  the  aims  of 
the  Cuban  revolution.  In  reference  to  the  unsuccessful  invasion  of 
Cuban  freedom  fighters  in  April  1961,  the  statement  invoked  the 
example  of  the  Hungarian  uprising  in  1956  when  patriots  were 
slain  with  Soviet  weapons.  In  delivering  Cuba  to  communism,  the 
statement  continued,  Castro  adopted  methods  used  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  Eastern  Europe.  The  statement  closed  with  the  asser¬ 
tion  of  the  belief  of  the  Colombian  labor  movement  in  free  labor 
unions  and  its  rejection  of  communism. 
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Since  the  ineugureticMi  ox  the  Llttae  government  in  August  1958, 
both  UTC  and  CTC  have  been  the  recipi^ts  of  governmental  assist- 
ance  designed  to  strengthen  the  labor  movement  and  to  enhance 
its  prestige.  In  the  fall  of  1958  Congress  appropriated  Col|S0,000 
to  cover  convention  expenses  of  UTC  and  CTC  (in  1958  U.S.  $1 
equaled  Col  $8i28).  In  1960  thii.')  courses  for  the  training  of  labor 
leaders  were  organized  at  the  Nsticmal  University  of  Bogoti  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Ministry  of  Labor.  The  Miniirter  of  Labor, 
Otto  Morales  Benitez  iqmke  at  the  UTC  C<mgres8  in  April  1961. 
President  Lleras  himself  addressed  the  opening  session  of  the  CTC 
Congress  at  Cartagena  in  December  1960.  During  the  same  year 
the  President  appointed  Eugenio  Colorado,  UTC’s  secretary  for  agri¬ 
cultural  affairs,  and  a  CTC  representative,  Amoldo  Tabarea,  to 
serve  on  the  National  Agricultural  Commissian.  Lleras  also 
selected  UTC  president  Antonio  Diaz  and  CTC  president  Victw 
Julio  Silvo  to  accompany  him  (m  his  visit  to  the  United  States. 

Membership  and  Organization 

The  Lleras  government's  policy  of  nmiintervention  in  the  mgani- 
zational  activities  of  the  labor  movement  has  created  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  for  unionization.  Although  no  official  figures  were  available, 
union  membership  was  estimated  at  325,000  in  1960,  or  about  15  per¬ 
cent  of  the  labor  force. 

Unionism  was  much  stronger  in  urban  than  in  rural  areea  Un¬ 
skilled  workers  represented  a  higher  proportitm  of  unionized  workers 
than  skilled  ones.  About  90  percent  of  the  oil  workers  and  80  per¬ 
cent  of  the  textile  workers  were  unionized.  Unionization  was  also 
high  among  brewery,  soft  drink,  transportation,  cmnmunication, 
steel  and  metal  workers.  With  the  exception  of  bank  and  insurance 
employees,  relatively  few  salary  eamem  were  imionized.  Some  of 
them  have  joined  unions  which  accept  mixed  memberships  of  wage 
and  salary  earners.  Few  workers  in  the  agricultural  sector  were 
unionized  except  those  employed  permanently  on  banana  and  sugar 
plantations. 

Representative  union  types  included  industrial,  craft  and  catch-all 
unions,  but  company  unions  were  predominant.  (Contrary  to  practice 
in  the  19‘20's  and  1930*8,  the  latter  were  no  Imiger  employer-domi¬ 
nated.  Company  unions  usually  joined  industrial  federations. 

Most  unions  were  affiliated  with  one  of  the  two  major  federati<Hi8, 
the  Cl'C  or  the  UTC.  In  1960,  however,  some  large  independent 
unions  were  organized  including  the  National  Federation  of  Gas- 
tronomical  Workers,  the  National  Federation  of  Telecommunicatitm 
Unions  of  Colombia  (Federacidn  Nacional  de  Telecomunicacitmes  de 
Colombia— FEN ATEL)  and  the  Union  of  Worlmrs  of  the  C^oltMU- 
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bka  ToImooo  Compuiy  (Sindkatoda  Compaola  OdomlHaQm  ds 
Tofaaoo).  The  Ct^ombien  Awocietion  of  Benkiiig  Employeee  (Aao- 
deekii  Odombiene  de  Empleedoc  Bencerioe),  whick  represented 
the  inej<»itj  of  eboat  8/KX)  organised  bank  employees,  was  also 
nnaiilieted.  Area  and  industrial  federations  form^  the  middle 
level  of  the  stmetore  of  UTC  and  CTC.  Generally,  industrial 
federations  were  national  organizations,  such  m  the  20/)00-member 
Colombian  Union  of  Textile  Workers  (Unira  de  Trabajadores  Tex- 
tileros  de  Colombia — UTRATEXCO) ,  afSliated  wi^  UTC,  and  the 
10^000-member  Federation  of  Bailway  Workers  (Fedmcira  de  Tra- 
bajaiores  Femmarios),  a  CTC  alBliate. 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Bojas  dictatorship,  CTC  has  gained  in 
strength  and  inflnenoe.  Several  unions  formerly  affiliated  with  UTC 
changed  to  CTC  after  195S,  including  nearly  all  their  petroleum 
onions.  However,  massive  Communist  infiltraticm  am<mg  local  CTC 
affiliates  and  fellow-traveling  by  some  members  of  the  national 
leadership  created  internal  crises  and  &tancial  dilemmas  which 
hampered  and  often  completely  arrested  the  progress.  Anti  C<Kn- 
munist  el  n  dits  finally  prevailed  and,  in  September  1960,  expelled 
the  entire  Communist-dcuninated,  40,000-member  Federation  of 
Workers  of  Valle  (Federaci6n  de  Trabajadores  del  Valle— 
FEDETAV),  six  locals  in  the  Bogota  area  and  the  5,000-member 
Petroleum  Workers’  Federation  (Federacidn  de  Petroleros — 
FEDEPETBOL)  in  Barrancabenncja.  Communist  influence  was 
also  eliminated  from  CTC’s  Ley  affiliate  in  the  Bogota  area,  the 
Federation  of  Workers  of  Cundinamarca  (Federacion  de  Trabajs- 
dores  de  Cundinamarca — FTC)  when,  in  1959,  the  federation  elected 
a  25-man  exeaitive  committee  composed  entirely  of  non-Communists. 
In  mid-19Cl  CTC  was  still  in  financial  difficulties,  however,  because 
local  officials  of  Communist-dominated  unions  had  prevented  the 
forwarding  of  dues  to  national  headquarters.  The  election  in 
December  1960,  by  which  Jos^  Raquel  Mercado  became  CTC  presi¬ 
dent  and  Virgilio  Conde,  a  Point-4  lf.I«r  trainee,  became  secretary 
general,  indicated  the  rise  of  a  younger  more  vigorously  anti-Cor.i- 
munist  leadership.  Mercado  has  also  stressed  the  desirability  of  a 
nonpolitical  labor  movement. 

In  1959  CTC  claimed  a  total  membership  of  about  200,000.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  400  affiliated  organizations  attended  its  national  con¬ 
gress  in  December  1960.  CTC’s  largest  and  most  important 
organizations  were  the  40,000-member  Federation  of  Workers  of 
Cundinamarca  and  the  350,000-member  Federation  of  Workers  of 
Atlantico  (Federacion  de  Trabajadores  del  Atlantico— FEDETRAL) 
in  Barranquilla.  C!TC  was  strongest  in  the  transportation  sector 
(railway,  aviation,  river  and  ocean  transport)  and  »lso  in  the 
petroleum  industry  since  the  local  unions  of  the  Petroleum  Workers’ 
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In  1961  two  now  foderntioiis  Joined 
the  CTC — the  Colombian  Federadoo  of  TranqKxt  Workera,  with  a 
claimed  membership  of  30,000  and  the  Natkmal  Federadon  of 
Municipal  Wcn-kers  of  Colombia. 

In  i^ite  of  the  withdrawal  of  aome  of  its  unions  and  diflcaltiea 
on  the  local  lerel  because  of  Communist  afitation,  CTC  has 
progressed  organizationally  and  improved  its  financial  position  ainoe 
1958.  In  1959  it  ftmoed  over  100  new  unions.  In  1960  it  pur¬ 
chased  addituma'  printing  equipment  and  its  Cundinamarca  a^liata, 
the  Unimi  of  WotHkm  of  Cundinamarca  (Cnidn  de  Trabajadons  da 
Cundinamarca — UTtlACUN),  acquired  a  new  headquarters  building. 

TJTC  has  been  noted  for  its  unostentatious  but  effective  wganisa- 
ti<mal  work.  Its  succesa  has  been  laigely  due  to  a  reladvely  large 
number  of  dedicated  leaders,  althoojj^  (q>p(»tunism  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  among  local  officials.  CTC  leadexs,  many  of  whom  are  fonnsr 
members  of  the  Catholic  Woridng  Youth  (Juvencud  Obrero  Cato- 
lica),  have  spent  much  time  traveling  and  extending  eervior  i  to 
local  affiliates.  Priests  wmking  as  q>iritoal  adviaocs  to  unionv 
have  assisted  workns  in  personal  problems  and  have  aiso  advised 
officials  in  certain  administrative  mattera.  UTC  has  also  benefittsd 
from  the  dynamic  interest  in  labor  of  Father  Vincent  Andrade,  ita 
foxmder  and  presmt  mmral  advisor,  and  of  Father  Joa6  Joaquin 
Salcedo,  a  leader  of  Catholic  rural  improvement  activities  (see 
ch.  10,  Education;  ch.  17,  Living  Condicions  and  Public  Welfare). 

Between  1959  and  1960  CTC  was  also  active  in  the  organisation 
of  agricultural  workers  in  an  effort  to  counters  ct  Communist  efforts 
to  gain  influence  over  the  eamperinot  (peasants).  In  Novembtf 

1959  CTC  reactivated  the  dormant  Natkmal  Federatitm  of  Farmera 
(Federaci^  Agraria  Nacitmal — FANAL).  During  the  same  month 
5,000  peasants  attended  the  first  Nati<mal  Omgress  of  Bural  Work¬ 
ers  in  B<^ota.  In  his  address  to  the  Congrees  Presic^t  Lleras 
spoke  of  issues  with  which  it  ^.7a8  concerned — ^notably  rural  violmce, 
land  reform,  education  and  community  improvement  He  also 
stressed  the  desirability  of  labor  unitms  for  rural  workers  and  their 
affiliation  with  the  International  I.And  Wimkers’  Feder^ion.  In 

1960  UTC’s  regional  federation  for  Atlantioo,  the  Cnicm  of  WoriEers 
of  Atlartico  (Unim  de  Trabej adores  del  Atlkntico — CTRAL), 
sponsored  the  resettlement  of  landless  agricultural  workm  on  ialands 
of  the  Magdalena  River.  Although  the  settlement  of  idle  fluvial 
land  by  landless  claimants  is  permitted  under  existing  laws,  local 
landowners  and  officials  have  objected.  CTRAL  led  the  protest  of 
the  settlers  against  attempts  of  local  officials  to  dislodge  tl^. 

(JTC’s  claimed  total  memberslap  in  1959  was  118,000  members 
in  597  affiliated  organizati<ms.  The  largest  number  of  CTC  workers 
were  in  the  steel  and  textile  industries  and  on  the  plantationa.  The 
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Union  of  the  Workers  of  Vaiie  (Uni6n  de  Trsbejedoree  del  Valle — 
UTRAVAL)  in  Cali  and  the  Union  of  Woitors  of  Antioqoia 
(Uni^  de  Trabajadores  de  Antioqnia — UTRAN)  in  Medellin  had 
the  lar^^  number  of  affiliated  unions  (117  and  110  respectirelj). 
Among  the  largest  of  its  national  industrial  federaticn^s  were  the 
SOtOOO-member  Colombian  Uni<m  of  Textile  Workers  (Unidn  de 
Trabajadores  Teztileroe  de  0>l<mibia — UTRATEXCJO) ,  the  15,000- 
member  nati<mal  Federati<m  of  Highway  Workers  (Federacim  de 
Trabajadores  de  Carreteras)  in  Bogt^  and  tho  9,000-member 
Federaticm  of  Metal  Workers  (Federacion  de  Traba;adot^e  Metalur- 
giooe— UTRAMETAICO)  in  Dnitama. 

UTC  and  CTC  were  also  mgaged  in  various  educational  and  cul¬ 
tural  activities.  Courses  in  labor-leader  training  were  given  under 
UTC  auspices  at  the  Universities  of  Bogota,  Cali  and  Bucaramanga. 
The  Jesuit  Javeriana  University  offered  an  extension  course  in  labor- 
management  relaticms.  CTTC  also  offered  night  courses  to  train 
union  officials  in  such  subjects  as  labor  law,  unionism,  sociology, 
public  speaking  and  accounting.  Smne  area  federatirms  and  their 
unions  offered  recreational  and  cultural  activities.  The  representa¬ 
tive  press  organ  of  the  UTC  is  the  biweekly  Justicia  Social;  CTC 
publishes  the  mcmthly  CTC  Revitta. 

(TC  and  UTC  have  maintained  their  affiliation  with  the  Tnter- 
natiunal  Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions  (ICFfU)  and  its 
regional  branch  (fcur.ued  in  1951),  the  Inter- Ar.'erican  Regional 
Organization  (OEIT).  ORIT  activities  in  Colombia  have  be«i 
designed  to  promote  labor-leader  traming  and  to  encourage  UTC- 
CTC  cooper-tion.  The  AFL-CIO  has  also  been  active  in  assisting 
the  Colombian  labor  movement.  In  January  1961  Andrew  McLellan, 
Inter-American  representative  of  AFIy-CIO,  visited  Colombia  to 
discuss  possibilities  of  aid  to  CTC  and  UTC  in  developing  their 
public  information  media  and  housing  projects  for  workers. 

A  number  of  unions  have  become  affiliated  with  International 
Trade  Secretariats,  notably  with  the  International  Union  of  Food, 
Drink  and  Tobacco  Workers,  the  International  Federation  of 
Petroleum  Workers,  the  Postal,  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Interna¬ 
tional,  the  International  Transport  Workers’  Federation,  the  Public 
Service  International  and  the  International  Textile  and  Garment 
Workers’  Federation. 

Labor  leaders  have  been  sent  to  the  United  States  for  training 
under  the  Point-4  Labor-Training  Program,  administered  by  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration.  Sixty-five  prospective 
labor  leaders  were  trame.i  in  the  United  States  between  1952  and 
1958  under  this  program. 

Efforts  of  the  Communist  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions 
(WFTU)  and  of  labor  organizations  in  Communist  countries  to 
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«flUbIiah  rdAtkns  witli  Coi4Wibian  l»b<v  imkos  bc9«  h«d  <ail7 
modar«t»  sdccms.  Xa  18S9  tho  CTC  cmcatiTe  board  rajeetod  ui 
ioritstion  to  attosd  May  Day  odebratiou  in  Moiaoov  altboo^ 
Mmn  CTC  fum^tio&arks  aooq^ted  tha  invitation  on  a  pennoal  baaw. 
In  DTC  and  CTC  relnaod  friead^p  offen  hj  WFTU,  Eaat 
German  labor  onions  tad  Confedoratum  of  Cuban  Wcrknra. 
Mambera  of  the  Coinnitinkt-dainitiatod  Fetroleom  Workers’  Feden* 
tkaif  however^  acotftod  aa  inrhaticm  to  Red  China  during  tm  aama 
year. 

Caama—iat 

SInee  toe  eofncnmists  w«e  first  exp^led  from  the  CTC  national 
c<mgrcei  in  1950,  their  infiltratioci  manenTiKt  have  centered  on  the 
d^MutJnental  and  local  le^  of  dtt  labor  movenMni.  In  the  de- 
partmenta  of  $«ntandw  and  Valle  del  Canca,  in  toe  citieB  of  Cali 
and  Bncaramanga,  and,  einoe  1959,  also  in  toe  departments  of 
Atlintioo  and  Cnndinamaica,  toe  Commtmiito  have  be«i  saeeeasfol 
in  bringing  a  Urge  number  of  imi<Hia  under  toeir  oontooL  When 
toe  Cominunist  Party  regained  legal  status  in  1958,  its  fuiM^onaiiai 
in  toe  labor  movMnent  intensified  their  efforts  to  capture  toe  CTTC 
and  to  gain  control  over  toe  organization  of  the  large  mas  of  non- 
unicmized  rural  workers.  By  late  1958  they  had  succeeded  in 
bringing  the  majority  of  petrtd^im  workers  under  their  oontroL  At 
toe  same  time  Communist  influence  wu  also  gaining  anumg  the 
sugar  workers  of  the  Cauca  Valley.  The  unions  in  6  ont  of  a  total 
of  18  plantaticms  and  mills  were  Ommiuniat-mled.  UTC  unions 
operated  in  2  of  the  establitomenta.  In  the  remaining  10,  where 
toe  workers  were  not  unionized,  Communists  agitited  vigoroosly. 
CTC,  however,  has  also  intensified  its  orguizational  work  anumg 
unccmunitted  workers.  NerMtheless,  in  July  1980,  toe  sugar  woikera 
of  toe  area  threatened  to  stage  a  pro-Castro  sympathy  rixike.  By 
exploiting  strong  feelings  of  regi<HialiBm,  Communists  often  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  cuttkg  ooinmunicati<ms  between  local  nniona  and  national 
headquarters.  Tliis  tactic  enabled  them  to  isolate  and  iSnally  take 
over  CTC’s  regi<mal  fedention  in  Valle,  the  Federatimi  of  Workers 
of  Valla 

Efficient,  well-trained  labor  functionaries  have  been  mainly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  toe  Cocomunist  succem.  Communist  infiltration  often 
begins  when  one  of  their  functionaries  iu  a  labtn'  xmi<m  volunteers 
to  perform  routine  jobs  which  have  been  neglected  by  regular 
officiala  He  gradually  concentrates  correspondmoe  and  financial 
matters  iu  his  own  hands.  Then,  when  he  has  become  well-known 
and  popular  for  his  services,  he  strivM  for  the  position  of  secretaiy- 
general,  yielding  figurehead  presidmcies  and  rioe-preeidencies  to 
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otlMHc  Howeror,  the  key  eg^its  of  Commaniet  power  within  n 
union  nre  the  logml  adrieors  (oMMorm  legaUt).  Th^  are  aleo  the 
main  exponents  of  militant  Communist  tactics  at  tte  bargaininf 
taUe  which  hare  bem  so  socoeesful  in  obtaining  farorable  tenna — 
and  in  wid«iing  the  gulf  between  managemoit  and  labor. 

Because  of  the  decisiTe  role  of  legal  adrice  in  the  prooMS  of 
collective  bargaining,  onions  have  come  to  depend  strongly  on  the 
services  of  lawyers.  Most  non-Communist  lawyers,  however,  have 
been  unwilling  to  lend  their  services  to  organized  labor  since  their 
afiliatica  with  a  uni<m  nearly  always  means  /he  loss  of  wealthy 
clioite  representing  management.  Communist  lawyers,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  been  readily  available  to  assisl  unions.  A  Communist 
legal  advisor,  C'iego  Mimt^a  Cuellar,  was,  for  example,  mainly 
responsible  for  establishing  Ckxnmunist  d<Hninance  over  the  Petro¬ 
leum  Workers’  Federation.  After  he  had  negotiated  several  ad¬ 
vantageous  collective  sgreements  aa  behalf  of  p^rolenm  workers, 
he  was  able  to  pose  ss  a  true  representative  of  their  interests  and 
his  influence  and  popularity  among  thnn  rose  rapidly. 

Although  most  Communist  functiemariee  in  the  labor  moveosent 
have  been  under  the  central  directiem  of  the  Communist  Part?, 
thwe  have  been  a  number  of  free-lance  Communist  labor  agitators. 
They  have  usually  been  diaradent  Communists,  like  Augusto  Dur&n 
who  was  expelled  from  the  party  following  a  rift  with  secretary- 
general  Gilberto  Vieira  (aee  ch.  24,  Subversive  Potential;  ch.  26, 
Propaganda).  Free-lance  agitators  have  been  instrumental  in  the 
spreading  of  Cmumunist  propaganda  and  in  the  staging  of  wildcat 
strikes. 

In  spite  of  their  .'mcoeeses  between  1958  and  1960,  Communists 
appeared  to  be  losing  groao4  in  the  lalxn-  movement  by  early  19S1. 
The  expulsion  of  Ccmmunist-ruled  unions  from  CTC  helped  to 
unveil  Communist  tactics.  Communist  activities  am<mg  rural  wori:- 
ers  faced  Imen  (xnnpetitioE.  fnnn  UTC.  Communist  propaganda 
campaigns  among  workers,  however,  have  been  stepped  up  and  have 
been  supported  by  media  of  Communist  countries  abroad.  Much 
Castro  propaganda  also  reaches  workers  through  the  Worker- 
Students’  Rural  Movement  (Movimiento  Obrera  Estudiantil  Campe- 
sino — MOEC)  which  is  supported  the  Cuban  embassy  (sec  ch.  26, 
Propaganda).  A  favorite  target  of  Communist  and  Castro  propa¬ 
ganda  is  The  Inter-American  Regional  Organization,  which  is  de¬ 
nounced  as  an  instrument  of  ‘Yankee  imperialism.”  Communists 
have  also  denounced  the  cooperation  of  CTC  and  UTC  nati<mal 
leaders  with  government  and  management  as  a  betrayal  of  workers* 
interests. 
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EBiPLOTEBS*  ORGANIZATIONS 


Emplojtn’  orguiixatkns  represent  bnsinesi  interests  of  entre- 
preneoere  in  rmrioos  sectors  of  the  economy.  Lebor  policy  end 
prtctioe  end  the  representation  of  employers’  interests  against  those 
of  mganized  labor  hare  become  sabjects  cf  oonoem  to  some  of  them 
only  since  the  late  1950’a 

The  oldest  and  most  influential  is  the  National  Associatian  of 
Industrialists  (Asociacidn  Nacional  de  Indc'triales — ANDI),  estab¬ 
lished  in  1944.  In  the  labor  fleld,  ANDI  has  shown  considerable 
mterest  in,  and  otmcmi  over,  the  problem  of  Communist  infiltration 
amcmg  workers.  In  1961  the  organisation  was  in  the  process  of 
establishing  a  social  aflairs  department  to  hand's  other  aspects  of 
labor,  including  workers’  educatiem.  ANDI  has  also  opurted  an 
employment  exchange  for  foreign  technicians  interested  in  wodcing 
in  Colmnbia. 

Other  employers’  organizations  include  the  Colombian  Associa¬ 
tion  of  l^nall  Industrialists  (Asociacira  Colmnbiana  de  Pequenos 
Industriales — ACOPI)  and  the  National  Federation  of  Merchants 
(Federacidn  Nacional  de  Comerciantee—FENALCO),  composed 
mainly  of  (xunmercial  employers.  The  Bankers’  Association  (Aso- 
eiaci6n  Bancaria)  represuits  employers  in  the  banking  field.  In 
agnculture,  the  largest  and  moot  influential  employers’  organization 
is  the  National  Federation  of  Coffee  Growers  (Federac;i6n  Nacional 
de  Cafeteioe).  In  operates  extensive  social  and  educational  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  benefit  of  coffee  growers  and  workers  (see  ch.  17, 
Living  Conditions  and  Public  Welfare;  ch.  10,  Education;  ch.  18, 
Labor  Force).  The  Farmers’  Association  of  Colombia  (Sociedad  de 
Agricultores  de  Colombia — SAC)  and  the  National  Association  of 
Cattlemen  (Asociacion  Nacional  de  (Hnaderoe — ANO)  are  other 
employers’  organizations  in  the  nonindustrial  sector. 

Labor  relations 

Althou^  labor  relations  have  improved  since  the  1920’8,  mutual 
distrust  and  suspicion  have  continued  to  prevail  between  employers 
and  employeea  Glaring  social  and  economic  differences  have  inten¬ 
sified  the  workers’  hatred  for  the  owners  of  land  and  business. 
Employers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  regarded  labor  unions  as  sedi¬ 
tious  organizations,  ever  prone  to  violence  and  ready  to  proclaim 
the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat 

From  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  beginning  of  industrializa¬ 
tion  in  the  191M’8,  the  large  mass  of  agricultural  workers  and  tenants 
depended  on  the  paternalistic  goodwill  of  the  land-owning  patr&n. 
The  granting  of  assistance  to  the  campetino  in  case  of  sickness, 
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dire  need  or  fmmily  dilBcalties  wu  genenJ  prectioe  among  land- 
owners.  But  abeentee  landowmrship  and  the  mdiiF«reaoe  of  some 
fHUronei  deprived  many  agricultural  workers  of  any  protection  'n 
return  for  their  labors  and  services.  The  pai  ‘m  campetino  rela¬ 
tionship  gradually  deteriorated  during  the  1930'8  as  landownors 
became  increasingly  concerned  about  the  pressure  for  land  ref(»m. 
Law  200  of  1936,  granting  squatters’  rights  to  peasants  on  puUic 
and  private  land  if  they  had  made  certain  improvements,  alarmed 
landowners  even  though  it  was  implemented  on  a  minute  scale.  By 
1961  agrarian  workers  had  found  no  real  substitute  for  the  paternalis¬ 
tic  protecti<m  by  landowners  which  tl^y  had  once  enjoyed. 

General  unrest  among  industrial  and  agricultural  workers  and 
violent  strikes  marred  labor  relati<ms  during  the  so-called  pros- 
p«rity  years  of  the  late  1920’a  The  few  lab^>r  laws  which  existed 
were  disregarded  by  most  employers,  usually  with  the  connivance 
of  officiaU.  Starvation  w.ig8S  were  paid  even  to  workers  emplt^ed 
in  public  works  projects.  Workers  retorted  with  rioting  and  strikes. 
The  deplorable  conditions  among  the  banana  worinrs  precipitated 
a  strike  in  1928  in  which  1,400  peasants  were  killed  when  the  army 
was  called  in  to  suppress  the  ^sturbance.  The  strike  of  railway 
workers  was  also  met  by  force  of  arms.  In  Cnndinamarca,  Tolima 
and  Caeca,  rioting  landless  peasants  clashed  with  the  police. 

Labor  laws  passed  during  the  Liberal  administration  of  President 
L6pez  showed  a  return  to  paternalism.  APor  some  initial  reluc¬ 
tance,  employers  appeared  generally  wiiliii^  to  extend  to  their 
workers  the  benefits  prescribed  by  the  laws.  Many  of  them,  in  fact, 
preferred  to  act  as  protectors  of  tbeir  workers  than  to  yield  this 
role  to  labor  uniems. 

In  the  1960’s  most  employers  were  still  opposed  to  nni<ms  although 
a  certain  rapport  has  been  established  between  employers  and  the 
national  leadership  of  UTC  and  CTC.  In  the  spring  of  1961  the 
fir^  roundtable  conference  between  Cl  C  representatives  and  indus¬ 
trialists  fnun  Valle  del  Cauca  was  held  in  Cali.  Problems  of  indus¬ 
trial  relations  and  the  need  to  improve  the  workers’  standards  of 
living  were  the  main  topics  of  discussion.  Jo86  Baquel  Mercado, 
newly  elected  president  of  CTC,  urged  employers  to  abandon  their 
policy  of  opposing  labor  unions  and  to  support  CTC  efforts  to 
build  a  free  labor  movement  He  stressed  that,  although  CTC  had 
purged  itself  of  Communist-ruled  unions  and  fellow-traveling  offi¬ 
cials,  Communist  agitation  was  still  powerful  among  workers,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Cali  and  other  industrial  centers  in  the  department  of 
Valle  del  Cauca.  To  resist  the  inducements  to  violence  and  subver¬ 
sion,  Mercado  said,  workers’  living  standards  must  be  matmdally 
improved  by  at  least  a  80  percent  wage  increase. 
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Belatiooa,  howeTer,  have  lemaiiMd  itrained  becwfiim  managWNnt 
and  individual  nniooa  and  area  federations.  To  a  large  extent,  this 
has  lesolted  from  the  militant  tactks  of  Communist  unions.  By 
their  show  of  intransigenoe  and  free  use  of  strilce  threats  in  ooUee- 
tive  bargaining  negodationa,  these  unions  suoeeeded  in  obtaining 
very  favorable  terms  from  employers  who  were  anxious  to  avoid 
the  violence,  discuder  and  demagoguery  associaterl  with  Communist- 
led  strikes.  Non-Communist  uniois  often  had  to  adopt  similar 
methods  in  an  effort  to  ke^p  the  It^alt^  of  their  own  members  (who 
were  impressed  the  success  of  Communist  woions)  and  to  refute 
Communist  propsgsnds  soeusing  them  of  servility  toward  manage¬ 
ment  In  such  casss,  however,  management  retorted  with  unyielding 
attitudes  and  accused  the  nniwie  of  being  foils  of  oommuniwn. 
Ckmssquently  manr  non-Communist  unions  have  faced  cnses  regard¬ 
ing  th^  policies  toward  management  In  the  UTC-sfiliated  Union 
of  Woihers  of  Atlintioo  (UTBAXi),  for  example,  discord  over 
policies  precipitated  a  controvert  which  led  to  the  resignation  of 
some  of  its  offioera. 

Colleettve  Buguiniaf 

Collective  bargaining  between  organind  labor  and  manageoMnt 
has  become  widespread,  particularly  in  large  industrial  enterprises. 
In  agriculture,  however,  the  practice  has  beer  liinited  to  a  few 
large  plantations  in  the  sugar-,  banana-  and  coffee-growing  area& 
No  itotistics  have  been  published  regarding  the  number  of  oolkctiTe 
agreements  in  force  and  the  numbw  of  wcukers  covered  I7  thair 
terms.  It  was  estimsted,  however,  thft  collective  contracts  coversd 
more  thsn  500,000  workers  in  1900.  About  150  collective  agreements 
were  concluded  between  August  1959  snd  June  1960. 

Since  minimum  wages,  fringe  bvaefits  snd  other  conditions  of 
employment  are  regulated  in  detail  in  tlm  Labor  Code  of  1950,  the 
scope  of  collective  bargaining  has  been  limited  to  obtaining  tanns 
more  fsvorsble  than  the  legal  minima.  Wage  raises  and  provisiona 
to  improve  employment  security  were  the  main  (Ejects  of  collective 
bargaining  between  1957  and  1960.  According  to  the  of 

Labor,  more  than  1.5  million  woi^ers  received  wage  increases  in 
1959  as  s  result  of  collective  bargaining.  For  example,  workers  snd 
employees  of  the  National  Colombian  Air  Lines  (Aerovias  Nacio- 
nales  de  Colombia — ^AVIANCA)  bargained  for  and  obtained  wage 
raises  ranging  from  20  percent  for  workers  eaming  less  than 
Col$300  per  month  to  10  percent  for  those  earning  between  ColfSOO 
snd  Col$l,000  per  month  (U.S.$1  equaled  ColfT.Ol  at  the  end  of 
1959).  Labor  leaders,  however,  were  dissatisfied  with  the  1961  level 
of  wages  established  by  collective  bargaining.  According  to  the 
president  of  a  textile  workers*  federation  in  MedeUln,  pricea  have 
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incrMSftd  at  a  mnch  more  rapid  rate  than  wages.  He  added  that 
this  fact  has  not  been  accurately  shown  m  cost  of  liTing  indices  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Banco  de  la  Bepublica  fw  the  Medellin  area. 

Other  subjects  of  collectire  bargaining  included  improved  terms 
for  workmens*  compensation  and  other  social  benefits,  higher  pay 
for  racati<ms,  the  establishment  of  dispensaries  and  other  medical 
facilities,  housing  assistance,  recreational  and  restaurant  services  and 
funeral  grants.  In  an  effort  to  discourage  the  joining  of  labor 
unicms,  many  employers  extended  these  and  other  similar  benefits 
on  their  own  initiative. 

There  has  also  been  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  labmr 
unions  to  include  provisions  for  the  establishmrait  of  grievance 
machinery  and  to  regulate  grievance  procedures  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  collective  bargaining.  In  the  past  such  grievances  have 
generally  been  handled  imilaterally  by  management  or  jointly  by 
management  and  government  labor  inspectors.  In  the  latter  case, 
Mnployers  often  succeeded  in  securing  the  labor  inspector’s  support 
for  tluiir  cause.  Grievance  arrangements  proposed  by  labor  unions, 
however,  include  representatives  of  labor  and  management  only. 

Strikes 

Strikes  were  frequent  throughout  1959-60.  Most  of  them  were 
called  in  the  hope  of  gaining  wage  increases  or  additional  fringe 
benefits  and  abolishing  the  employers’  prerogative  to  dismiss  at  will 
(reserve  clause)  (see  ch.  13,  Labor  Force).  To  settle  the  strikes, 
management  has  nearly  always  adjusted  the  wages  upward  while 
refusing  to  grant  the  full  amount  of  the  wage  raise  asked  by  unions. 
In  strikes  involving  the  reserve  clause,  management  has  been  ada¬ 
mant  in  upholding  its  right  of  dismissal,  although  in  some  ca^  the 
period  of  notice  has  been  extended  or  the  amount  of  severance  pay 
increased. 

In  the  summer  of  1960,  some  2,000  workers  affiliated  with  the 
Federation  of  Workers  of  Atlantico  and  the  Union  of  Workers  of 
Atlantico,  regional  organizations  of  the  rival  CTC  and  UTC,  jointly 
demonstrated  against  the  high  costs  of  living  in  Barranquilla.  A 
14  percent  wage  increase  was  obtained  by  1,200  employees  of  Calce- 
terias  Pepalfa,  a  stocking  manufacturing  plant  in  Medellin,  follow¬ 
ing  a  57-day  strike  in  which  some  strikers  were  injured  in  clashes 
with  the  police.  President  Lleras  and  the  Minister  of  Labor  were 
instrumental  in  obtaining  the  settlement  which  terminated  the  strike. 
Government  mediation  also  succeeded  in  averting  an  area- wide 
sympathy  strike  ordered  in  December  1960  by  the  Federation  of 
Workers  of  Atl&ntico  on  behalf  of  the  workers  of  the  Posada  Tobon 
bottling  plant  in  Barranquilla  who  were  refuses  a  wage  raise. 
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The  nationwide  strike  of  a  large  majority  of  some  12,000  bank 
employees  in  June  1959  reflected  the  effects  of  low  salaries  and 
high  living  costs  on  whit*  collar  workers.  Represented  by  the  Colom¬ 
bian  Association  of  Banking  Employees,  an  independent  union  of 
bank  employees  founded  in  early  1959,  and  by  the  National  Union 
of  Banking  E-mployees  (Union  Nacional  de  Empleados  Bancarioe — 
UNEB),  a  UTC  affiliate,  bank  employees  present**  their  demands 
for  wage  raises,  fringe  benefits  and  protection  against  dismissal. 
Following  the  failure  of  the  Minister  of  Labor  to  attam  results  by 
.mediation,  President  Lleras  declared  banking  to  be  a  public  service 
and  the  strike  of  banking  employees  illegal,  although  UTC  and 
CTC  protested.  The  strike  continued  in  spite  of  the  presidential 
declaration,  but  the  government  did  not  apply  force  to  end  it.  In 
fact.  President  IJeras  made  a  relatively  favorable  award  to  bank 
employees  when  they  submitted  their  demands  to  him  for  arbitra¬ 
tion.  The  award  ordered  wage  increases  ranging  from  35  percent 
on  the  first  Col$150  per  month  to  3  percent  on  monthly  saltries 
exceeding  Col$300.  A  yearly  bonus  in  the  amount  of  two  month's 
salary  was  also  granted,  and  limitations  were  imposed  upon  em¬ 
ployers’  power  of  dismissal  under  the  reserve  clause.  Attempts  by 
management  to  have  the  latter  provisi<m  reversed  by  an  arbitration 
tribunal  brought  threats  of  another  bank  employees’  strike  in  the 
fall  of  1960.  Ultimately,  however,  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the 
reserve  clause  in  a  decision  handed  down  in  January  1961. 

Communist  agitation  wa.s  involved  in  many  strikes.  The  economic 
motives  of  these  strikes  were  ostensible  only,  and  their  timing  coin¬ 
cided  with  politically  critical  periods.  Dominguee  Perra,  Com¬ 
munist  legal  advisor  of  the  union  of  the  Colombian  Petrxileum 
Company,  prolonged  collective  bargaining  negotiations  for  seven 
month‘s  then  called  a  strike  which  was  to  coincide  with  the  meting 
in  Bogota,  in  September  1960  of  the  “Committee  of  21” — a  meeting 
of  representatives  of  tiie  21  Latin  American  states  to  study  measures 
for  economic  cooperations.  However,  a  presidential  warning  and 
firm  attitudes  on  the  part  of  management  ultimately  prevented  the 
“itrike  and  the  industry-wide  sympathy  strike  which  was  also  urged 
by  Perra.  Communist  agitation  also  resulted  in  a  three-month 
strike  involving  about  60  employees  of  the  Ijoffland  Brothers  Drill¬ 
ing  Company.  Government  forces  were  called  in  to  lend  emphasis 
to  the  decision  of  the  Minister  of  Labor  which  declared  the  strike 
illegal  and  ordered  workers  to  return  to  thtir  jobs.  The  strike  at 
the  Marysol  Textile  Factory  in  Barranquilla  was  called  for  wage 
raises,  but  it  also  involved  Communist  agitation  and  threats  of 
sympathy  strike.  It  was  declared  illegal  and  the  eight  workers, 
including  four  union  officials,  responsible  for  organizing  the  strike 
were  dismissed. 
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CHAPTER  16 

HEALTH  AND  SANITATION 

Crowded  livioi;  cofiditi<»s.  Uck  of  MuiiUtion  and  bane  nutri¬ 
tional  ditt&ciencies  impede  the  aUainmeitt  for  the  great  majority  of 
the  popolaticm  of  all  bot  the  most  primitive  etandarda  of  health. 
In  both  rural  and  urban  areaa,  high  ratee  of  infectiona  and  other 
communicable  diaeaeee  are  found.  Dyaentery  is  endemic  throughout 
the  country.  In  some  areas,  the  incidence  of  goito*  is  as  high  as 
80  percent,  and  diseases  resulting  from  inadequate  nutrition  such  as 
anemia,  scurvy  and  pellagra  are  present  in  large  segmmts  of  the 
chronically  malnourished  population.  Only  the  few  at  the  top  of 
the  social  scale  are  relieved  of  these  conditicms  through  their  aocees 
to  the  small  number  of  excellent  but  costly  medical  facilities  and 
physicians  in  the  larger  cities. 

Until  recently,  reliable  information  on  health  conditions  in 
Colombia  has  been  lacking,  and  almost  all  authorities  ccmsider  the 
information  now  available  from  dficial  and  semiofficial  sources — 
census  figures  and  health  surveys — to  be  largely  unreliable.  As  late 
as  the  mid-1940’8,  the  largest  classification  in  the  breakdown  on 
causes  of  death  was  ‘‘causes  not  specified  or  ill-defined,**  which  ac¬ 
counted  for  18.4  percent  of  the  total  number  cf  deaths.  The  next 
largest  group  was  labeled  simply  “diarrhoea  and  enteritis,**  a  clas¬ 
sification  embracing  a  broad  spectrum  of  diseases.  Other  claai 'fixa¬ 
tions  were  equally  vague. 

Improvements  in  methods  of  public  health  reporting  have  been 
made,  particularh  since  the  advent  of  the  Lleras  govemm«it  Stl?l, 
various  factors  frustrate  the  attainment  of  greater  accuracy.  Much 
of  the  population,  particularly  in  the  rur.\l  areas,  is  out  of  reach, 
either  geographically  or  sociologically,  of  public  health  statisticiaDa. 
That  part  of  the  population  which  is  canvassed  is  often  reluctant  to 
provide  data,  associating  such  contacts  witli  liability  to  taxation  or 
conscription  for  milita'.y  service.  Near  complete  blocks  are  en¬ 
countered  in  areas  which  involve  personally  sensitive  .^reas  of  health 
or  behavior.  For  instance,  although  I.ebret,  the  author  of  the  most 
complete  sociological  and  health  survey  yet  undertakna  in  the 
country,  found  obvious  evidences  of  a  high  rate  of  vcr.;€!real  infec- 
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tion,  Use  np(»t«d  incide&ce  of  TcnereiU  dimaae  was  extrontely  low 
Such  diificaltieB  in  reporting  intensify  the  pnwl«n  of  taking  cor* 
rective  sctioiL 

In  addition,  in  a  people  ridden  with  epidemic  diseases,  public — 
and  evoi  professional — c<Hisciousneas  of  disease  is  deficient  by  North 
American  standards.  For  instance,  where  a  majority  of  the  popula- 
ti<»i  suffers  from  intestinal  parasites,  as  ui  Colotcbia,  the  awareness 
of  parasitic  infestation  as  a  pathological  condition  begins  to  fade. 

The  determinants  of  public  health  conditions  in  Colombia  appear 
to  be  attitudes  toward  disease,  deficient  nutrition,  inadequate  diag* 
noetic  and  treatin«it  facilities  and  extremely  unhealthy  living  coadt- 
tions.  There  is  great  variatitm  amtmg  these  factors,  depending  on 
locatimi  and  ethnic  or  class  .background.  Attitudes  towards  health 
range  from  the  peasant  who  seeks  the  services  of  a  curandero  (a 
practitioner  of  folk  medicine)  and  avoids  the  wind  as  a  source  of 
contagion  to  the  weii-to-do  urban  dweller  who  has  access  to  modem 
medicri  fat^iiities. 

An  equally  wide  renge  of  variation  is  found  with  respect  to  the 
factors.  The  result  is  a  broad  spectrum  of  hnlth  conditions 
with  high  standards  at  the  top  of  the  social  pyramid  and  highly 
active  patholc^cal  ccmditimis  at  the  base.  Because  in  general,  only 
the  upper  and  middle  clasara  haw  access  to  modem  medical  facili¬ 
ties  and  treatment,  most  of  the  population  is  concentrated  near  the 
unhealthy  end  of  the  spectrum.  This  is  r  :flected  in  unusually  high 
disease  rates,  with  Colombia  leading  Latin  America  in  rates  for 
yellow  fever,  cyphus,  hookworm,  rabies  and  amoebiasis.  High 
pathul<^cal  levels  for  other  diseases  are  encountered  also. 

These  conditions  are  unlikely  to  change  rapidly.  The  Lleras 
government  has  supported  more  adequate  health  programs  and  will 
probably  continue  to  do  so.  Projects  to  improve  health  conditions, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  nutrition,  are  imaginative  and  will,  if 
carried  out,  hi  .,g  improvement.  (»overnnientul  social  welfare  pro¬ 
grams  such  as  Accion  Comunai  (Community  Action)  will  also 
benefit  health  conditions.  Other  positive  aspects  are  relatively  high 
standards  of  practice  and  training  in  the  medical  profession  and 
notable  examples  of  cooperation  among  international  health  orfrani- 
zations  working  in  Colombia.  But  the  lack  of  trained  personnel 
and  facilities  is  so  extreme  and  the  backwardness  of  cultural  atti¬ 
tudes  so  great  that  notable  improvements  for  the  bulk  of  the 
population  cannot  be  realistically  expected  in  the  near  future. 

ATTITUDES  AND  PRACTICES 

Attitudes  towards  disease  are  a  blend  of  Hispanic  and  Indian 
beliefs.  Many  folk  beliefs,  present  in  Spanish  culture  of  the  con¬ 
quest  period,  have  been  carried  over  and  integrated  into  f’olombian 
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|»ttems.  In  additicm^  pre-Colombisn  beliefs  have  been  retained 
and  still  inflaence  the  rural  population’s  attitudes  towards  disb^te. 
Spirits  are  thought  to  inhabit  the  lakes,  woods  and  moontaina  To 
incur  theii  displeasure  is  to  invite  some  severe  misfortune,  and 
illnf^  i^  often  so  interprete<l.  Omens  are  sought  fen*  and  found  in 
natural  phenomena.  Thus,  in  some  areas,  a  partieulu*  type  of 
dragon  fly  is  regarded  as  a  sign  of  approeching  evil;  death  may 
occur  if  it  eaters  a  house. 

A  person  who  knows  wit'hcrafr  may  cast  spells,  sometimes  in  the 
form  of  illness,  over  his  en«nies.  Tlie  identity  of  the  originatcMr 
can  be  discovered  and  a  cure  effected  only  through-  the  dficee  of  a 
shaman -type  practirioner — knoi^  u  variously  as  a  teffua^curanderoytitc. 
Such  persons  may  diagnose  and  treat  ailments  which  are  felt  to  fall 
into  either  tb^  natural  or  supernatural  category,  the  line  of  dis¬ 
tinction  he'r;j  extremely  blurred.  In  a  large  number  of  cases,  cure — 
or  what  appears  to  be  cure — is  effected.  Treatment  may  involva 
complex  water  ceremofiies,  mirrors,  and  other  spiritualiAic-type 
methods.  In  some  instances,  curanderos  demonstrate  umsiderable 
knowledge  of  folk  medicine,  particularly  in  the  realm  of  herbology. 

The  list  of  supematuralistic  beliefs  is  practically  endless.  Moon¬ 
light  is  thought  to  be  a  source  of  infection  and  therefore  is 
avoided.  Ill  health  is  often  associated  with  sudden  changes  in 
temperature,  and  certain  diseases  are  thought,  in  some  regions,  to 
be  caused  by  exposure  to  cold  or  warm  winds  (see  ch.  17  Living 
Conditions  and  Public  Welfare). 

Boils  can  be  caused  by  sitting  on  a  stone  warned  by  the  hoi 
midday  sun.  The  fur  of  cats  is,  not  unreascmably,  associated  with 
asthma.  A  variety  of  curative  practices  are  found.  Onions  are 
placed  on  ulcerated  varicose  veins.  Lepro^  is  treated  with  turpen¬ 
tine  spirits  or  gasoline.  Sweetened  butter  is  eaten  fm*  throat  con¬ 
ditions.  A  b’eck  sheep’s  wool  is  reputed  to  have  a  beneficial  effect 
if  wrapped  around  the  ueck  of  a  person  suffering  from  mumps. 
Internal  infections  are  thought  to  be  helped  by  eating  boiled  vulture 
meat  or  drinking  the  raw  blood  of  the  bird.  Certain  types  of  foot 
conditions  are  treated  by  placing  the  foot  on  a  warm  brick  saturated 
with  urine.  Creck«ote  in  water  solution  is  prescribed  for  toothaches. 
Most  such  remedies,  otiier  th.an  some  of  the  herbological  ones,  offw 
little  reliof  for  the  endemic  diseases  found  in  both  town  and  vil¬ 
lage.  Such  beliefs  and  practices  vary  widely  from  area  to  area, 
but  distrust  of  scientific  medicine  and  acceptance  of  nonrational 
theories  of  causation  by  tbe  'nasses  are  widespread.  By  and  large, 
it  is  only  tbe  upper  and  middle  classes  wbo  think  in  terms  of  modem 
medicine. 

There  is,  however,  evidence  that  even  in  some  rural  areas  scientific 
measures  are  making  inroads  on  traditional  folk  medicine.  Ths 
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therapeutic  effects  of  the  antibiotics  have  particularly  impressed  the 
less  advanced  part  of  the  population.  Patent  medicines  of  some 
efficacy  are  gaining  adherer  ts,  and  even  such  relatively  untrained 
workers  as  practical  nurse*  and  competent  midwives  can  achieve 
much  in  directing  attitudes  and  beliefs  in  the  direction  of  greater 
rationality. 

NUTRITION 

Most  of  the  populaticm  is  chronically  malnourished  and  thus 
highly  susceptible  to  disease.  Deficiencies  exist  not  only  in  level  of 
caloric  consumption  but  in  minerals  and  vitamins  needed  for  main¬ 
tenance  of  proper  health.  There  are  readily  observable  economic, 
social  and  cultural  reasons  for  the  inadequate  state  of  nutrition.  In 
a  society  with  an  approximate  daily  income  of  U.S.$0.65  per  person 
and  U.S.$3.95  per  family,  the  c<et  of  adequate  nutrition  is  beyond 
the  means  of  most  of  the  population.  As  of  1957.  the  price  of  a 
bottle  of  milk  was  U.S.$0.40,  a  pound  of  beef  cost  U.S.$1.80  and  a 
single  egg  cost  U.S.$Oi25. 

Private  food  distribution  programs  and  public  assistance  do  not 
make  op  the  deficiencies  for  the  deprived  part  of  the  population, 
and  cultural  attitudes  prevent  the  population  from  using  such  food 
resources  as  are  available  (see  ch.  17,  Living  (Conditions  and  Public 
Welfare).  For  example,  although  the  climate  of  the  country  is 
ideally  suited  to  citriculture,  consumption  of  fruit,  other  than  plan¬ 
tains  and  bananas,  is  thought  to  account  for  considerably  less  than 
2  percent  of  the  total  diet.  Eten  the  rural  population,  living  in  the 
midst  of  food  staples,  does  not  as  a  rule  consume  milk  or  meat 

Quantitative  estimates  of  the  diet  vsry.  The  widely  circulated 
figure  established  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  (FAO) 
of  approximately  2,400  calories  per  person  per  day  as  a  national 
average  is  reported  to  be  considerably  inflated.  That  of  the  United 
Nations  Economic  Commis.sion  for  Latin  America  (ECLA) — of  just 
over  2,000  calories  for  the  1950-53  period— is  probably  more  realistic. 
For  1953,  the  last  year  thoroughly  analyzed  by  ECLA,  average 
caloric  consumption  was  up  to  2,135  calories  per  day.  Even  these 
insufficient  levels  represented  a  considerable  improvement  over  those 
of  preceding  decades,  when,  for  example,  an  average  consumption 
of  1,881  calories  per  day  was  rep^,rted  for  the  period  1935-39. 

Various  figures  are  projected  as  the  minimum  necessary  for 
healthy  subsistence  in  the  country.  Of  these  probably  the  most  ac¬ 
curate  is  2,<>40  calories,  cited  by  !  ebret.  Even  assuming  some  im¬ 
provement  since  1953,  the  average  diet  is  far  below  this  minimum. 
The  question  of  caloric  consumption  is  even  more  serious  than 
would  appear  from  these  figures,  for  the  national  average  is  raised 
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considerably  by  greater  consumption  at  more  fortunate  socioeconomic 
lerela.  Thus,  25  percmt  of  the  population  probably  consume  an 
average  of  2,800  calories  per  day,  whereas  the  remaining  75  percent 
have  a  diet  of  approximately  1,900  calories  per  day. 

In  addition  to  quantitative  deficiencies,  national  diet  patterns  are 
strikingly  unbalanced.  It  is  estimated  that  50  to  80  percent  of 
the  populati(m  do  not  have  meat  or  milk  in  their  diet.  The  ab¬ 
sence  of  these  items  is  paradoxical  in  view  of  the  use  of  nearly  50 
percent  of  cultivated  land  for  pasture.  Part  of  the  explanation  lisa 
in  the  low  level  of  milk  production,  which  frequently  is  only  three 
to  four  liters  per  day  per  cow.  Deprivaticm  ,  acutely  felt  by 
children  and  is  reflected  in  the  subnormal  growth  of  many,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  lower  class. 

Tlie  extreme  imbalance  can  be  seen  from  the  annual  ccmsomption 
levels  of  various  foods  per  person:  123  liters  of  milk;  28.5  kilogTams 
of  meat;  1.5  kilograms  of  fish;  3.1  kilograms  of  eggs;  80.1  kilo¬ 
grams  cf  sugar,  panels  and  hooey;  81.3  kilograms  of  tubers,  buds 
and  root  foods  such  as  potatoes  and  yucca;  3.3  kilograms  of  fats 
and  vegetable  oils;  48.9  kilograms  of  cereals;  and  75.8  kilograms  of 
fruit.  The  milk  consumption  is  leas  than  40  percent  of  the  recom¬ 
mended  amount — 285  liters  annually.  The  amsumpticm  of  3.3  kilo¬ 
grams  of  fats  is  extremely  low,  and  a  usual  source  of  energy  is 
thus  lacking. 

The  small  amounts  of  milk,  meat  and  eggs  in  the  diet  have  led 
to  a  nearly  universal  protein  deficiency.  Another  result  of  dietary 
inadequacy  is  that  much  of  the  population  relies  for  extra,  reeded 
calories  upon  heavy  alcohol  consumption  (see  ch.  17.  Living  Con¬ 
ditions  and  Public  Welfare). 

Diet  patterns  reflect  the  tenacious  food  habits  of  the  population, 
which  is  extremely  resistant  to  change.  Education  in  nutrition  has 
been  attempted  but  is  difficult  in  view  of  the  low  literacy  rates  and 
lack  of  schooling  among  the  part  of  the  populatitm  which  suffers 
most  from  nutritional  deficiencies.  The  unhealthy  effects  of  im¬ 
proper  conditioning  are  seen  in  the  rejection  of  foods  containing 
needed  protein  and  mineral  nutrients.  Fish,  a  good  source  of  both, 
is  seldom  eaten. 

In  addition,  food  storage  methods  are  unsanitary,  and  refrigera¬ 
tion  facilities  are  rarely  available.  Food  is  left  unprotected  and 
sometimes  placed  on  the  ground.  Flies  and  other  disease  carriers 
come  into  contact  with  the  food,  and  contagion  is  spread.  Primi¬ 
tive  attitudes  toward  food  also  affect  methods  of  food  preparation. 
The  press  has  re|>orted  used  crankcase  oil  being  sold  as  cooking 
oil  and  the  a<ldition  of  formol  to  milk,  chalk  to  bread  flour,  and 
tallow  to  cooking  fat. 
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•TtikUe  to  fftmicn  utd  the  edncetionel  eetiTitiee  in  edyoli,  hielth 
oeDten,  end  mdmdnel  homes;  sad  the  eeUWiAment  of  »  lerfs- 
scek  trainisc  profmm  for  home  eecevnmwte,  appmtkee,  end 
teerhew  to  be  empkjed  by  the  rtxiaoM  secreterieta  of  the  partici- 
patinf  ministriea. 

The  program  haa  already  been  nq»aoaiUe  for  introdneing  inf  or* 
matkm  programs  on  nutridan  in  all  achode  in  the  department.  A 
relatiTelj  emall-ecale  program  for  teaching  better  eohiTation  meth¬ 
ods  was  in  progress  eariy  in  1961.  In  addition  to  the  natknal 
ministries  sponsoring  the  {mgram,  the  departmental  goremment, 
the  National  Federation  of  Coffee  Growers,  the  Agrarian  Bank  and 
muTersity  perecunel  will  all  be  inTolred.  Preliminary  reports  on 
the  sacoees  of  the  program  have  been  encouraging. 

DISEASE 

Health  conditions  are  extremely  bad,  in  large  measure  because 
of  crowded  living  conditions  and  lack  of  prt^wr  facilitiea  in  dwall* 
inga  Practically  40  ponoent  of  the  total  honsing  units  contain  one 
or  two  rooms;  88.6  peromt  were  in  the  three-  to  foar-room  eatagoty. 
In  1957,  only  28.4  percent  of  dwellings  in  the  ccmntry  had  piped 
water  available.  An  even  smaller  nmnber — 16il  ptnrcent — poaeeeaed 
some  sort  of  facility  for  bathing. 

Translated  into  terms  of  population,  the  figures  become  mxm 
meaningful.  In  1956,  out  of  a  total  urban  population  of  4,415,257, 
approximately  2327,000  were  in  houses  with  a  water  supply.  An  ad¬ 
ditional  160,000  had  access  to  some  othm*  private  or  public  wator 
supply.  The  remainder  had  no  such  access.  The  situation  in  the 
rural  areas  was  even  less  satisfactmy.  There,  out  of  a  total  popu¬ 
lation  of  6,873321,  approximately  531,000  had  access  to  independent 
water  supply  sources. 

As  late  as  the  1940’8,  smne  of  the  larger  cities  had  extremely 
deficient  sewage  facilities,  and  several  had  none  at  aU.  At  that 
time,  no  metropoUtan  community  provided  sewage  facilities  through¬ 
out  its  incorporated  area.  Cartagena  had  no  sewage  qrstem  at  all. 
Even  those  cities  which  had  more  thorou^  provisicm  for  sewage 
itself  were  wholly  lacking  in  sewage-disposal  plants. 

Since  that  time,  there  has  been  some  improvmnent  A  WHO 
survey  in  1956  reported  the  following  sewage  facilities  for  the  total 
urban  population  cf  4,415357:  sewage  disposal  systems  serving 
2385,000;  cesspools  serving  8,491;  latrinee  serving  875,000.  In  the 
rural  areas,  once  again,  mme  backward  conditicms  prevailed:  out 
of  a  total  rural  population  of  6,873321,  lees  than  820,000  had  access 
to  any  facility  at  all.  The  exiting  facilities  were  all  of  the  more 
primitive  sort — latrine  and  cesspool-type  arrangements. 


Ccoditkw  in  two  urban,  workinf-elaai  harrio$  (diatricta)  ara  in- 
dkatiaa  of  the  origina  of  orban  health  and  aanitati<«  probleni& 
The  first  had  bean  aold  to  a  real  estate  speculator  by  the  original 
owners;  he  in  turn  transferred  the  prop^y  in  the  form  of  imim- 
prored  lota  to  the  carrent  owners.  This  barrio  was  cmtside  the 
corporate  limits  of  its  municipality — hence,  ineligible  for  much  of 
the  aid  prorided  I7  the  city  gOYeminent  ThougL  18  years  <dd 
at  the  time  of  the  study,  its  nunw  reo^t  residents  had  fiied  to  the 
barrio  as  refugees  of  the  dril  srar.  With  6,000  people  crowded  into 
a  small  qMoe,  on  an  undesirable  hillsidd  site,  without  eren  the 
usual  amenity  of  a  public  square,  sanitary  conditions  were  extremely 
primitire.  The  whole  problem  of  crowding  was  intensified  by  the 
lack  of  birth  oontrd  information  which  was  nationwide.  The  only 
medical  practiti<mer8  readily  txmsulted  by  the  populati<m  were  un- 
^llod  midwives  and  neighborhood  pharmacists  who  provided  advice 
and  simple  medicines,  usually  of  the  patent-medicine  type,  to  clients. 
Only  a  very  few  residents  ever  consulted  medical  clinics  or  hos¬ 
pitals  in  tbs  laigw  community. 

The  second  barrio  preeented  a  similar  picture:  a  total  of  6,500 
people  with  an  average  of  10  people  to  a  dwelling.  Extremely  poor 
living  conditions,  particuiarly  in  aamtation  snd  general  hygiene, 
were  the  rule.  Few  public  services  were  provided,  although  thia 
partiailar  barrio  was  fortunate  in  having  access  to  two  primary 
schools,  s  kindergarten  and  a  public  hygiene  center. 

In  general,  the  extremely  inadequate  provision  for  waste  dis¬ 
posal,  the  frequent  contaminatiem  of  water  supply  and  unsanitary 
conditicHis  for  food  rtorage  ctunbine  to  encourage  the  spread  of 
bactariological  diseases.  These  factors  are  further  aggravated  by 
the  tropical  climate  in  much  of  the  country,  with  its  abundance  of 
disease  carriers.  In  1955,  the  reported  total  for  amoebiasis  (62,000 
cases)  nearly  equaled  that  for  idl  other  Latin  American  countries 
supplying  statistical  informatitxa  for  this  disease;  this  extremely 
high  rate  imdoubtedly  results  in  part  from  the  greater  coverage  of 
reporting  in  Colombia — 88  percent  of  the  population  was  (x>vered  in 
the  reports  for  1955. 

Individual  studies  also  reveal  high  pathological  levels.  In  cer¬ 
tain  departments,  as  much  as  80  percent  of  the  total  population 
suffers  from  goiter.  A  study  of  165,000  school-age  children  re¬ 
vealed  an  incidence  of  55.4  percent  for  this  disease.  Other  condi¬ 
tions  such  as  anemia,  scurvy  and  pellagra — all  resulting  from  inade¬ 
quate  nutrition — occur  with  high  frequency. 

The  rate  of  parasitic  in'estalion  is  lik'jwise  high.  A  majority  of 
the  people  apparently  suffer  from  some  form  of  enteric  parasite. 
In  the  rural  areas,  it  is  the  exceptional  child  who  does  not  have  some 
type  of  infestation.  The  weakened  condition  of  children  because  of 
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deficient  nntritioo  lends  to  high  mortnlity  rmtes  from  this  type  of 
illnen.  Resulting  denths  tie  frequwtly  dsssified  nndw  the  bend¬ 
ing  ‘*dx}picnl  nnnemin,*'  nnd  under  the  circnmstnnoes,  the  medicnl 
profession  tends  to  disregnrd  the  omoept  of  infestntion  ns  nt.  nb- 
nmmnl,  pnthologicnl  condition. 

Other  (xmditiiMU  which  pose  serious  problems  nre  typhoid,  leproqr, 
tetnnus,  relnpsing  fever,  ynws,  smnllpoz,  typhus,  mnlnrin  nnd  hook¬ 
worm  disense.  As  of  1956  the  lending  cnuse  of  denth  wns  gnstro- 
enterologicnl  disense.  Following  it  were  pedintric  disesses,  iufluenzn 
nnd  pneumonin,  henrt  disenses  nnd  bronchitis,  in  thnt  order.  Bron¬ 
chitis  probnbly  includes  tuberculosis,  which  hns  tmditionnlly  been 
n  difficult  problem.  Venerenl  disense  nlso  cmutitutes  n  serioiis 
public  henlth  problem,  thon^  reported  mtes  for  this  cntegory 
tend  to  be  low. 

The  crude  denth  mte  is  one  of  the  highest  in  Lntin  Amerioi — 
18A  per  1,000  persons,  compnred  with  15.2  for  Ecundor,  9.0  for 
Peru,  9.9  for  Voiezueln,  nnd  12.9  for  Mexico.  (All  figures  nm  for 
1956  or  1957.)  Infnnt  mortality  nlso  is  extremely  high  hecnnse 
of  the  Inck  of  snnitnry  facilities  nnd  backward  concepts  of  hygiena 
The  rate  for  Colombia  wns  103.8  per  l/XX)  live  births  for  1956, 
ocHnpnred  with  68.9  for  Mexico,  66.7  for  VeneKimln,  94.8  for  Peru, 
nnd  111.4  for  Ecundor. 

Although  the  self-perpetuating  nature  of  the  henlth  protlem  makes 
improToment  very  difficult,  progress  hns  bem  recoruod  in  arena 
where  intensive  programs  have  been  undertaken.  Mnlnrin  is  a  caaa 
in  point  A  coordinated  attack  by  United  States  agencies— prin¬ 
cipally  the  Inter- American  Cooperative  Service  for  Public  Henlth 
(Servicio  Cooperativo  Interamericano  de  Salad  Publica — SCISP) 
now  administered  under  the  aegis  of  the  local  United  States  Opera¬ 
tions  Mission — nnd  United  Nati<ms  specialists  achieved  a  Inreak- 
through  in  a  joint  malaria  eradication  program  begun  in  September 
1958.  This  disease  had  been  one  of  t^  worst  public  health  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  country,  with  the  highest  incidence  rate  of  any  reported 
disease  during  the  1940’s.  The  attack  on  malaria  consisted  of 
massive  spraying  of  DDT  in  order  to  stamp  out  the  eight  species 
of  malarial  mosquito  in  the  country.  The  program  was  notably 
successful.  The  SCISP  has  also  been  effective  in  implementing  a 
yaws  control  program.  In  areas  along  the  Pacific  const,  where  in 
1950  three  out  of  four  persons  suffered  from  this  debilitating  con¬ 
dition,  the  incidence  had  dropped  to  1  percent  in  1960. 

In  the  past  leprosy  received  a  disproportionately  large  share  of 
public  henlth  funds;  in  1956,  one-sixth  of  all  such  expenditures 
wmt  to  control  this  disease.  Previously,  leprosy  programs  had  re¬ 
ceived  as  much  as  one-fourth  of  the  totnl  public  health  budget 
Nonetheless,  in  1956,  25,000  to  30,000  cases  were  reported.  Another 
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diiwiw  which  maj  be  rapidly  controlled  (mce  large-scale  programs 
reach  impact  stage  is  endemic  goiter.  The  goremment’v  approach 
here  has  been  to  launch  a  campaign  to  encourage  the  addition  of 
iodine  to  food  products.  Again,  as  with  malaria,  substantial  im¬ 
provement  (An  be  expected  because  disease  etiology  can  be  rather 
easily  interrupted  at  a  crucial  point  In  the  case  of  other  diseases, 
with  more  ccxnplicated  causes,  progress  will  presumably  be  more 
difficult 

MEDICAL  PROGRAMS  AND  FACILITIES 

Most  hospitals  are  local  facilities  which  derive  their  financing 
from  lotteries.  Others  are  administered  by  the  various  Roman 
Gutholic  nursing  orders  which  function  in  t^  country.  'The  Min¬ 
istry  of  Public  Health  idso  supervises  certain  hospital  wd  clinic 
facilities.  As  of  1957,  there  were  estimatf'd  to  be  40,000  hospital 
beds,  distributed  among  502  different  instautions.  On  the  basia  of 
population,  this  amounts  to  3  beds  per  1,000  inhabitants.  It  is 
estimated  that  of  these  hospitals  perhaps  half  are  equipped  to  per¬ 
form  competent  surgery,  and  a  somewhat  greater  proportion  are 
competent  to  provide  obstetrical  facilities  and  treatmwt  In  gen¬ 
eral,  only  the  upper  and  middle  classes  patronize  the  hospitals. 

As  of  the  1940's,  there  was  1  physician  to  every  3,310  people  in 
the  country;  by  1957,  the  ratio  was  1  physician  to  every  2,900 
people,  compared  with  the  same  ratio  in  Ecuador,  1  for  1,700  in¬ 
habitants  in  Venezuela,  and  1  for  every  2,200  in  Mexico.  There 
is  still  a  great  need  for  more  physicians  and  a  more  even  distribu¬ 
tion  of  them  throughout  the  country.  They  are  heavily  concen¬ 
trated  in  Bogota  and  the  departmental  capitals,  with  very  few  in 
the  rural  areas.  Of  the  seven  medical  schools  in  Colombia,  two— 
the  Javeriana  University  (Roman  Catholic)  and  the  National  Uni¬ 
versity — ^are  in  Bogota.  The  institution  providing  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  training  in  medicine  is  probably  the  University  of  Valle 
in  Cali.  The  San  Juan  de  Dois  Hospital  in  Bogota  and  the  St«*e 
General  Hospital  in  Cali  provide  reputedly  excellent  clinical  facili¬ 
ties. 

Medical  education  is  complicated  by  the  legal  requirement  that 
schools  admit  without  examination  any  applicant  who  has  served 
a  year  in  the  armed  forceo.  This  has  considerably  complicated  the 
task  of  medical  schools,  because  of  the  high  dropout  rate  among 
the  student  body.  Three- fourths  of  the  entering  class  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  University  are  reported  to  be  admitted  on  such  a  basis. 

A  study  of  Colombian  medical  school  facilities  in  clinical  medi¬ 
cine,  done  by  the  Tulane  University  School  of  Medicine  working 
under  an  International  Cooperation  Administration  (ICA)  contract, 
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nni^  out  for  oritidsm  tho  taidoncj  for  politics  to  inflosnoe  msd- 
kal  school  appointments  and  the  distribution  of  the  limited  funds 
for  medical  research.  NooetheleaB,  standards  in  the  Colombian 
medical  schools  are  not  low,  and  the  country  is  wdl  known  for  the 
suTgemis  it  produces. 

Four  dental  schools  and  seven  schools  of  nnrnng  were  function¬ 
ing  in  Colombia  in  1960.  The  National  Univenitj  has  a  school  of 
public  hygiene  and  the  Javeriana  University’s  Department  of  Pre¬ 
ventive  Medicine,  which  is  part  of  its  medical  faculty,  has  at¬ 
tempted  a  well-publicized  effort  to  focus  attention  <m  the  sociological 
roots  of  health  problems  in  the  country. 

A  high  level  of  competmioe  is  generally  found  among  personnel 
at  the  top  of  each  group,  but  standmrds  rapidly  deteriorate  as  osm 
proceeds  farther  down  the  profeaional  laddm*.  The  lack  of  com¬ 
petent  nurses  and  facilities  for  training  them  is  a  partienlarly 
acute  problem.  Standards  in  this  profession  are  notably  drileiwt, 
and  many  persons  practice  nursing  with  only  a  '^certificate’*  con¬ 
ferred  by  a  physician  with  whom  she  has  worked  in  a  lionpiAftl  in 
the  past  The  lack  of  public  health  nurses  is  keenly  fdt  as  it 
frustrates  the  vsual  avenue  of  approach  to  medioosoeiological  prob¬ 
lems— that  of  visiting  nurses.  This  defidency  is  all  the  more  seri¬ 
ous  as  physicians  frequently  carry  over  the  patronising  attitudse  of 
their  class  in  treating  nonelite  patients,  and  much  of  the  public 
health  services,  as  a  consequence,  enjoy  little  empathy  ve  rapport 
with  the  massee. 

In  addition  to  the  local  services  provided  by  mnnicipalitiea,  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Health  maintains  an  all-inclusive  national  health 
service.  Under  the  Minister  is  grouped  a  Secretariat-Genmal,  with 
administrative  and  legal  sections,  and  a  separate  section  for  evalua¬ 
tion  and  statistical  coordination.  The  two  main  areas  of  the  Min¬ 
istry’s  activity  are  in  public  health  and  public  assiatanoe  (»)se  eh.  17, 
Living  Cmiditions  and  Public  Welfare).  The  Public  Aaristancs 
Division  supervises  hospitals  and  other  public  medical  facilities.  The 
Public  Health  Division  is  subdivided  into  seven  sections  oversea 
ing  control  and  treatment  in  rural  public  health,  epidemiology  and 
communicable  diseases,  tuberculosis,  leprosy,  environmental  health, 
maternal  and  child  treatment,  r.ad  health  problems  in  the  ports  of 
the  country.  The  Secretariat-General  supervises  sections  in  charge 
of  professional  practice,  the  cancer  and  nutrition  institutes,  the 
work  of  the  Inter-American  Cooperative  Public  Health  Service  Ud 
two  aMier  special  health  institutes. 

In  1957,  budget  expenditures  for  public  health  and  social  security, 
which  ate  reported  together,  amounted  to  Col$82.7  millimi  out  of  a 
total  expenditure  of  Col$l,227.4  million  (U.S.$1  equaled  Col$9.50  in 


1M7).  Spe&ding  for  health  hae  fluctuated  widelj  depending  on  the 
ineambf<nt  goTemment’s  interest  in  this  field  and  the  degree  of 
urgency  of  other  elaiins  on  public  inccune.  Since  the  creation  of 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Health  in  1947,  spending  has  beoi  low.  The 
first  year,  it  was  assigned  4.4  percent  of  the  budget,  which  fsll  to 
the  low  point  of  1.8  percent  in  1955.  It  then  increased  to  8.7  per¬ 
cent  in  1957.  Although  a  study  group — the  Currie  Mission  of  1950 — 
had  recommended  the  expenditure  of  Col$l  billion  mi  health  orer  a 
fire-year  period,  actual  spending  for  the  years  1951-55  totaled  only 
Col$184  million — ^less  than  20  perouit  of  the  recommended  amount 

Goals  projected  1^  the  Lleras  goremment  hare  been  more  imag- 
inatire  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  rational  than  in  toe  past  A 
determined  effort  to  cut  down  the  hospital  shortage  I7  88  percent 
over  toe  next  four  years  is  project'd  in  a  building  program  which 
will  proride  a  total  of  15,000  additional  beds.  The  coet  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  approximately  Col$450  million  for  this  expansion,  and 
the  goremment  plans  to  furnish  75  percent — Col$300  million — at 
the  rate  of  Col$75  million  annually. 

Colombia  is  a  notable  example  of  cooperaticm  among  intemational 
organizations  in  the  field  of  health.  In  addition  to  SCISP,  WHO, 
UNICEF  and  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  are  active  in  the 
country.  The  SCISP  carries  on  the  cooperative  health  and  sani* 
tati<m  programs  begun  during  World  War  II  by  the  United  States 
Government  in  Latin  America.  Formerly  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  it  is  now  integrated  into  the 
ICA.  Its  opwations  have  recently  been  reorganized  so  that  they 
mesh  more  closely  with  thoce  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health 

Under  the  new  arrangement  initiated  in  1960,  all  Servicio  projects 
have  been  assigned  to  sections  under  the  appropriate  division  of 
toe  Ministry.  The  SCISP  will  continue,  as  before,  to  meet  certain 
administrative  needs  of  these  projects,  but  supervision  will  be 
vested  in  the  respective  Division  Director  of  the  Ministry  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Health.  Over-all  direction  of  SCISP  will  be  fumisl^  by  two 
co-directors — the  Director-General  of  the  Ministry  and  the  preeent 
Director  of  the  SCISP.  This  organization  has  been  very  active  in 
working  with  a  wide  range  of  problems  in  health  education,  public 
health  engineering,  public  health  dentistry,  state  and  local  health 
services,  nutrition  and  occupational  health  services.  The  SCISP 
was  largely  responsible  for  initiating  the  malaria  eradication  pro¬ 
gram. 

Its  accomplishments  are  well  known  and  respected  in  the  country, 
both  among  professional  public  health  administrators  and  in  gov¬ 
ernment  circles.  It  has  played  a  particularly  notable  role  in  devel¬ 
oping  programs  on  the  local  level,  well  before  the  government  was 
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willing  to  do  sa  The  carra;t  program  of  decentralizing  faeilitiee 
for  public  health  ie  partly  due  to  U>e  example  set  by  SCISP.  In 
I960  the  organization's  expenditure  was  somewhat  in  excess  of 
millimn 

Soon  after  coming  into  power,  the  Ueras  goremment  gave  the 
public  health  authoritiee  strong  support  for  a  broad  program  of 
disease  eradication.  Li  1958  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health,  undm* 
J.  P.  Llinas,  developed  a  series  of  campaigns  again^  lepro^,  ma¬ 
laria,  goiter,  poliomyelitis,  and  tuberculosis.  In  these  programs,  the 
Ministry  cooperated  with  a  wide  range  of  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  groups :  SCISP,  the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  the  Ministries  of 
Agriculture  and  Education,  UNICEF,  ICA,  WHO,  and  the  Pan 
American  Sanitary  Bureau.  Thus  far,  it  is  difBcult  to  evaluate 
the  progress  of  these  programa 

Tl^  increased  scope  ol  public  health  planning  does  reflect  gemane 
concent  with  this  area  in  the  government,  though  more  oftmr  th:m 
not  reality  does  not  crmfom  to  plaiming.  In  1958  eoon  after  taking 
office,  Llinas  spoke  boldly  of  (>etsbli8hing  10  percent — a  level  equi¬ 
valent  to  that  of  education — as  a  goal  for  health  spending  rather 
than  the  then  prevaUrng  rate  of  4.4  percent  He  attacked  t^  policy 
of  high  spending  for  education  without  equivalent  unphasis  on 
health,  as  one  of  “filling  the  cemeteries  with  enlightened  youths." 
With  the  best  of  intentiims,  however,  the  projected  budgetary  ex¬ 
penditure  on  health  for  1961  fell  far  short  of  the  goal,  amounting 
to  only  5.9  percent  of  the  total  budgeii .  With  incrMsed  capitaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  society  and  with  econcnnic  growth,  Colombia  may  in 
the  future  have  greater  resources  to  ^pply  to  health  problems  than 
at  present.  But  the  level  of  geireral  awareness  of  health  problrau 
still  needs  to  be  raised,  even  among  professicmal  groups. 
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CHAPTER  17 

LIVING  CONDITIONS  AND  PUKIC  WELFARE 

Standards  of  material  and  physical  welfare  in  Cokmbia  an  tlie 
reenlt  of  the  miztiire  of  class  and  ethnic  groapt,  their  difemt 
Talues  and  attitudes  towards  life,  their  physical  sorroondings  and 
interaction  among  these  factors.  C<niditi<m8  in  the  rural  areas  pro¬ 
vide  only  the  barest  living  standards  f(»‘  the  manarn  The  upper 
class,  on  the  other  hand,  traditionally  enjoys  an  etevated  standi 
of  living  in  striking  contrast  to  that  of  the  lo««r  strata  of  aociety. 

In  the  cities  a  similar  gulf  separates  the  privil^ed  upper  da« 
and  the  masses.  Only  in  the  very  recent  past  has  the  dntanee 
between  these  two  been  bridged  by  tlw  appearance  of  a  middle 
class  vrith  substant'sl  living  standards  and  an  energetic  mass  of 
urban  workers  associated  with  rapid  industrial  developiooit  of  the 
postwar  p  riod.  Poverty  and  the  social  enervation  it  brings  affect 
most  of  ('  )  population  excepting  only  the  ericMo  upper  class  and 
the  small  middle  class.  Traditional  levels  of  acquiescence  have  been 
extremely  high  and  they  appear  likely  to  remain  so  in  the  fon- 
seeable  future.  The  rural  citizenry  of  Indian  and  me$tuo  (mixed 
white  and  Indian)  background  have  assimilated  the  republican 
values  of  the  white  elite,  but  seem  to  sense  no  conflict  between  these 
social  principles  and  the  glaring  contrast  of  living  conditims. 

The  criollo  upper  class  itself  is  generally  insensitive  to  the  con¬ 
tradiction  between  the  values  of  the  Hispanic  republican  traditimi 
and  the  living  conditions  of  the  masses.  But  certain  elements  in 
the  elite — intellectuals,  ecclesiastical  leaders,  politicians  associated 
with  the  Lleras  government — have  been  sensitive  to  the  t.»sckward- 
nesB  of  conditions  and  have  supported  programs  of  improvement 
The  question  is  whether  the  impact  of  these  programs  for  social  de¬ 
velopment  will  be  felt  before  the  population  becomes  actively  aware 
of  its  own  deprived  living  standards. 

Prediction  is  extremely  difficult  as  to  future  improvement  in  liv¬ 
ing  conditions.  If  the  general  political  and  social  equilibrium  which 
exists  under  the  Lleras  administration  is  maintained,  attempts  at 
progress  will  continue  to  be  made  and  possibly  enlarged  over  their 
present  scale.  But  with  actual  social  conditions  so  backward,  it 
is  doubtful  if  any  foreseeable  welfare  efforts  will  work  significant 
improvement. 
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Ths  expectation  level  of  lower-class  Colombians  has  always  been 
low,  leading  to  a  high  tolerance  of  the  great  deprivations  in  living 
standards  which  has  continued  up  through  the  1950's  and  early 
i960's.  But  the  continuing  movement  of  the  rural  masses  to  tlw 
cities — where  they  will  accept  new  standards  and  expectatitms — 
will  lead  to  greater  awareness  of  poverty  and  back’^ardness.  The 
continued  growth  of  the  middle  class  will  also  put  new  pressures  on 
traditional  social  patterns. 

The  upper  class  is  largely  unconscious  of  any  very  sericms  need 
for  changes  in  institutions,  but  there  ate  limited  foci  within  the 
slite — which  is  generally  conservative  and  tradition-bound — of  those 
who  are  aware  of  needs  and  eager  to  meet  them.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  that  the  extremely  introverted  upper  class  will  be  willing 
to  accept  the  necessary  changes  in  institutions,  knowing  that  status 
and  privilege  will  inevitably  be  lost  in  the  process. 

Demand  will  grow  among  the  masses  for  a  more  equitable  ah^ring 
of  life's  opportunities  and  iewards.  As  the  population’s  knowledge 
of  its  own  deprivation  increases,  the  need  for  changes  will  grow 
proporticmately,  if  revolution  is  to  be  avoided. 

Urbanization  and  the  efforts  of  the  extreme  left  to  educate  the 
public  points  to  a  tremendous  rise  in  the  expectation  levels  of  the 
population  in  the  very  near  future.  If  these  expectations  are  not 
met  with  greater  speed,  it  appears  likely  that  the  equilibrium  of 
Colombia’s  institutions  and  social  patterns  will  be  drastically  upset. 

URBAN  LIVING  CONDITIONS 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  the  cities  from  1918  to  1961  has  posed 
major  problems  for  the  maintenance  of  urban  living  conditions. 
Cali,  for  example,  with  an  estimated  population  of  500,000  and  an 
annual  growth  rate  of  8  percent  per  anum,  by  conservative  esti¬ 
mates  needed  30,000  additional  housing  units  in  1960.  In  response 
to  this  need,  the  Cauca  Cailey  Corporation  (CVC),  after  a  previous, 
unsuccessful  housing  project  attempted  by  the  United  States  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  mission,  has  undertaken  a  reclamation  project  for 
a  1,200-acre  area  adjacent  to  the  city.  To  develop  the  land  being 
reclaimed  by  the  CVC,  an  association  was  formed  by  2,200  of  the 
most  deprived  families.  A  fund  of  Col$250,000  (U.S.$1  equaled 
Col$7.08  in  1960)  was  collected  by  each  family's  contributing  Col$l 
weekly,  and  a  large  plot  of  land  was  purchased  for  Col$5  million. 
A  favorable  mortgage  was  expected  to  enable  each  member  of  the 
association  to  amortize  his  saare  through  a  payment  of  approxi¬ 
mately  Col$30  per  month.  By  mid- 1960  the  individual  members 
had  iiegun  to  construct  their  own  houses;  assistance  with  the  archi- 


tecturai  and  engineering  planning  required  had  been  promked  boCh 
by  the  CVC  and  the  ar^tectnre  faculty  of  the  UniTersidad  del 
Valle. 

But  such  programs  of  self-help  were  excepti<maL  Typically  the 
Cc’lombian  city  of  the  1950'?  and  early  1960’8  contained  sky-scrapers, 
clubs  for  the  wealthy  and  extroOtely  luxurious  htnnes,  but  along¬ 
side  these  were  the  barrio*  (districts)  of  the  working  classes.  Here, 
around  the  older  colonial-type  residential  sections,  slums  have 
sprung  up  to  house  the  tremendous  natural  increase  of  the  lower 
class  and  the  newcomers  from  the  countryside. 

This  rural-urban  trend  in  population  movement  was  accekrated 
by  the  rapid  industrialization  of  the  postwar  period,  by  the  jobs 
thus  created,  and  by  a  decade  of  violence  which  induced  people  to 
seek  the  shelter  of  the  cities.  (It  has  been  estimated  that  300,000 
rural  inhabitants  moved  to  urban  areas  to  escape  the  civil  war.) 
The  rapid  growth  of  the  cities  was  also  enhanced  by  the  inevitable 
attraction  urban  life  exerts  on  the  less  aoculturated  part  of  the 
population  in  a  transition  society. 

The  condition  of  the  barrio  inhabitants  is,  in  its  way,  as  deprived 
as  that  of  the  peasants.  Since  the  urban  proletariat,  unlike  the 
rural  masses,  is  dependent  on  the  market  eoon<»ny,  one  of  its  major 
problems  is  making  ends  meet  Of  all  groups  in  the  country,  it 
has  been  peiliaps  most  directly  affected  by  inflation.  According 
to  dflcial  figures,  a  selected  index  of  food  items  rose  272  percent 
from  1935  to  1949  in  the  absence  or  failure  of  price  controls. 

The  over-all  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  wus  even  greater.  The 
average  worker  in  the  1950’8  labored  a  month  for  a  suit,  three  days 
for  a  pair  of  shoes  and  one  and  a  half  days  for  a  shirt.  He 
expended  two-thirds  of  his  income  for  food,  one-sixth  for  shelter, 
and  the  remainder  on  light  and  heat,  recreational  pursuits  (includ¬ 
ing  tobacco  and  alcohol)  and  clothing.  Both  his  limited  financial 
means  and  his  inclination  led  him  to  purchase  carbohydrate-rich 
food  items,  severely  lacking  in  the  nutrients  necessary  for  basic 
health.  This  constant  state  of  subnutrition  drastically  reduced  his 
protluctivity  and.  consequently,  his  income.  Even  assuming  c’^en- 
uous  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  urban  wrrk-^r,  he  could  never  close 
the  inexorable  gap  between  what  he  earned  and  the  cost  of  living. 

The  rise  in  the  worker's  cost  of  living  scale  in  Bogota  is  not 
atypical.  Calculated  on  a  1937  base  of  100,  the  index  for  food  and 
tobacco  had  risen  to  518  in  1956.  By  the  beginning  of  1961  it  had 
risen  to  nearly  800.  The  index  for  housing  in  Bogoti — placed  at 
467  in  1956 — had  riwn  to  662  in  196L  The  total  index  rose  from 
483  in  1956  to  7.32  by  1961.  Medellin  showed  an  even  more  spec¬ 
tacular  rise.  Based  on  100  for  1938,  the  over  all  cort  of  living  shot 
up  from  458  to  1956  to  735  in  1961. 
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TIm  oonditiflos  in  whi^  th*  niiwa  prolttuiat  Im  Iuitb  bum 
dttenorni  tof  ondar  th*  impact  ef  th«  toMm  pe^mlatkm  mormiaat 

sinoe  Wcrld  War  11.  As  late  as  the  1940's  sooto  entire  cities,  sach 
m  Cartagena,  trere  totally  laekicf  in  aewage  fitcilitiea.  Very  little 
ia  known,  howerar,  abomt  actual  liriug  conditions  in  the  dtka.  But 
a  poit-war  study  of  a  worlang-elam  banrio  oifen  wnne  inag^t  For 
aanmple,  in  106S,  Barrio  Castilla,  situated  northeast  of  Medellin, 
housed  refugees  from  ths  civil  war  in  the  prorinoes.  The  dwell¬ 
ings  generally  lacked  electricity,  running  water  and  sewers.  Street 
gutters  serving  as  open  sewers  were  also  utilised  Iqr  the  women  for 
laundering  purposes.  The  road  c.»necting  the  iofrio  and  the  city 
waa  in  severe  diseepair  and  the  neighborhood  streets  were  impass¬ 
able  during  tbe  frequent  rains.  The  <HUy  medical  prmetitioneis 
readily  accessible  to  barrio  residents  were  antrained  midwivea. 

Althou^  outride  aid  in  improving  living  conditions  was  prac¬ 
tically  unobtainable,  the  barrio  still  developed  leeders  interested  in 
•oeial  improvement  Two  factors  frustrated  their  attempts  to 
obtain  direction  and  assistance  from  the  larger  community :  destruc¬ 
tive  partisan  rivalry  betwetm  Liberals  and  Conservatives,  and  the 
barrioU  position  outride  the  formal  municipal  structure.  Public 
services  were,  as  a  result,  ertremely  difficult  to  g^  Presumably, 
such  a  barrio  would  be  ineligible  for  the  funds  municipalities  are 
legally  obligated  to  expend  on  aid  to  housing.  This  has  been  a 
severe  problem  as  a  great  part  of  recent  urban  settlenient  has  taken 
place  outside  the  1^1  limits  of  Um  municipalities. 

The  prevailing  outlook  of  the  barrio  was  bitterly  cynical.  In¬ 
tensely  critical  of  their  surroundings  and  envious  of  the  more 
privileged  outride  the  barrio^  meet  of  the  reeide/itA  were  unable  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  they  had  sought  in  coming  to 
the  city.  Sucli  efforts  as  they  exerted  toward  betterment  of  their 
condition  were  frustrated  by  their  own  lack  of  energy  and  the 
general  feeling  of  hopelessness. 

These  conditions  were  not  atypical.  In  most  working-class  neigh¬ 
borhoods,  a  high  level  of  unemployment  and  lack  of  social  inte¬ 
gration  produce  a  strongly  defeatist  attitude.  The  transition  from 
village  to  city  is  extremely  disruptive  of  family  life  and  often 
results  in  '^a  barrio  of  abandoned  wives  and  illegitimate  children” 
(see  ch.  7,  Family).  In  many  such  districts,  children  formed  a  dis¬ 
proportionately  large  part  of  the  population. 

All  of  these  problems  had  to  be  borne  by  a  workers’  group  with 
extremely  low  income  levels.  In  the  1950’s,  the  barrio  worker’s 
average  daily  wage  was  approximately  Col$3  or  about  U.S.$1.20. 
Family  income  was  $3.95  per  day,  or  65  cents  per  capita  for  the 
average  urban  family  of  six  members.  Such  wages  were  not  suffi- 
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ct«nt,  griven  the  inflated  price  levels  of  the  cities,  to  rasUin  hesithj 
social  psttema  A  large  number  of  wonett  turned  to  prostitution 
out  of  econtunic  necessity.  Hie  general  fading  of  rootkisM  lad 
to  afanonnaUy  hi|^  ineidenoes  of  alodMlim  and  delinquaiej. 

In  the  midst  of  such  social  isolatkm,  the  urban  rcai<knt  tcedt 
to  abandon  belief  in  his  own  ability  to  effect  improrement  in  his 
status  or  omdition.  The  attitude  of  this  part  of  the  population 
toward  its  preeest  and  its  future  becomes  stoical  and  inert.  The 
city-dweller  is  a  complement  to  his  rural  counterpart,  and  his  re- 
^Muse  to  life  is  often  “'So  hay  mal  qua  durt  mil  aito$,  ni  e%ierpo 
qm  to  ruUta^  (There  is  no  evil  which  lasts  a  thousand  yean,  nor 
the  body  which  can  endnre  it**),  jmt  as  ths  peasant  says  “Pan 
q}uT^  (“What’s  the  use!”). 

RUSAL  LIVING  CONDITIONS 

Living  conditions  in  ths  rural  artas  have  been  extrr^  bedc- 
ward  even  fay  Latin  American  standards.  The  lack  expansion 
in  the  agricaltaral  sector  of  the  economy  has  acted  to  prevent  any 
improvement  Although  ^  proportioa  of  the  rurrl  population 
relative  to  the  over-all  population  has  consistently  declined  in  this 
century,  the  farms  and  jmMoo  (villages)  have  had  a  heavy  share 
in  the  eetimated  annual  population  increase  of  900,000  for  the  entire 
country.  Lsdc  of  agricultural  develoi»nent  ard  cmitinned  popula¬ 
tion  growth  have  combined  to  perpetuate  a  low  standard  of  living. 
In  addition,  the  systems  of  land  tenure  have  frustrated  any  prog- 
res  toward  greater  productivity  through  the  use  of  more  intensive 
cultivation  methods.  Fi^-six  percent  of  rural  holdings  in  1960 
were  les  than  12  acrs  'n  sis  and  accounted  for  only  4  percent  of 
the  land.  The  size  of  thtM  holdings,  the  frequent  steepnes  of  the 
land  and  the  extremely  backward  methods  and  implements  used 
combined  to  insure  extremely  low  yields  (see  ch.  27,  Agricultural 
Potential). 

The  typical  rural  dwelling  is  a  mixture  of  Hispanic  and  prehis- 
panic  building  patterns.  Mr' "rials  used  are  most  often  adobe, 
rammed  earth  or  wattle  and  daub.  Tile  roofr  are  found,  but  thatch 
seems  much  more  common.  Metal  is  infrequently  used  as  a  roofing 
material. 

Floor  materials  apparently  vary  widely:  mostly  dirt  and  occa¬ 
sionally  adobe,  wood  or  tolete  brick — a  type  of  thin,  baked  bridr. 
Ceilings  are  regarded  with  considerable  indifference  in  the  ntral 
building  scheme.  Often  no  ceiling  material  is  used  at  all.  the 
thatch  gradrally  acquiring  its  own  covering  from  the  accumulated 


not  of  th«  cooking  fire.  Popular  m^hotb  of  ocssatnicting  a  caJing, 
where  thk  is  dona,  utilixe  a  coat  of  lima  on  a  foundation  of  ehvsfue 
cane  or  woodei  boards  placed  next  to  each  other. 

Many  peasant  h<xnee  hara  no  windows,  apparoitly  due  to  the 
widespread  belief  that  disease  are  eauaed  by  winds.  An  absence 
of  win<^ow8  is  themght  to  keep  the  bouse  warmer  at  night,  free  of 
droits  and  thus  presumably  healthier.  Where  wooden  windows  are 
found,  they  are  vusj  small  and  usually  not  opened.  Glass  windows 
are  seldom  used. 

The  typical  rural  house  encloeee  approximately  20  square  meters 
— 10  feet  by  20  feet — which,  divided  into  three  or  four  ri'cans,  pro¬ 
vides  living  spaoe  for  about  six  people.  The  sins  of  dwellings, 
however,  is  subject  to  considerable  variatkm.  Those  in  the  uppo*- 
elevation  settlements  often  have  more  space,  while  housm  in  the 
lower,  wanner  areas  tend  to  be  smaller. 

Facilities  for  cooking  in  the  rural  areas  are  extrsm^ly  primitive. 
Infrequently  the  kitchen  is  located  in  a  aeparate  hat,  ttetached  from 
the  house.  Meet  often  it  consists  of  a  simple  stove  arrangement 
set  up  in  one  of  the  rooms — under  the  eaves  of  the  dwelling  if  pos¬ 
sible.  The  typical  absence  of  a  chimney  allows  the  smoke  and  soot 
to  circulate  in  the  room  and  escape  as  best  it  can.  The  more  ad¬ 
vanced  0iiufa^  a  cooking  arrangement  usually  providing  a  chimney 
and  lids  on  an  iron  top,  is  found  only  rarely  in  homes. 

Living  space  is  further  reduced,  in  many  instances,  by  the  fact 
that  families  often  set  aside  one  roo’n  for  grain  and  tool  storage. 
Only  the  most  well-to-do  peasants  can  have  separate  shelter  for  the 
animals:  usually  animals  are  left  in  the  open,  although  small,  detaclwd 
chicken  houses  are  found. 

Advanced  sanitation  facilities  are  usually  lacking.  Septic  tanks 
are  found  only  on  the  latifimdios  (large  eetates),  the  fields  serving 
as  latrines  for  the  campednos  (peasants).  Water  is  usually  obtained 
from  local  sources — springs,  streams  and  pools — which  are  widely 
distrusted,  apparently  with  justification,  as  sources  of  pollution. 
Most  rampegin-os  possess  metal  basins  or  crockery  which  they  uti- 
lire  for  washing  purposes.  Baths  are  taken  with  extreme  infre¬ 
quency,  the  more  usual  practice  being  simply  to  wash  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  and  feet.  Laundering  is  usually  done  at  any 
nearby  water  source. 

Electricity  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  latifundics  or  to 
farms  approaching  them  in  size  and  statua  Candles  and  home¬ 
made  ken^ne  lamps  are  used  for  lighting  in  most  peasant  homes. 
Gasoline  lamps  and,  very  occasionally,  flashlights  are  also  used  by 
some.  Appliances  dependent  on  electricity  are,  of  coarse,  precluded. 

The  homes  of  the  compednM  usually  contain  only  the  simplest 
furnishings,  chiefly  the  stool,  chair  and  table— although,  in  poorer 
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settlements,  sonie  families  lack  even  these.  A  limited  variety  of  other 
household  implements  are  normally  present:  simple  hand  ^indks, 
iMisins  for  dish  washing,  charcoal  irons  and  scissors.  Earthen  crock¬ 
ery  is  used  to  store  food.  The  primitive  jnfdta  eU  moler  (stone  mor  • 
Ur)  is  increasingly  being  replaced  by  small  meat  grinders.  The 
sewing  machine  is  usually  the  moin  advanced  appliance  found  in 
rural  sections.  Closets  and  dressers  for  clothing  storage  are  ordi¬ 
narily  not  found.  In  genei'al,  furniture  seems  to  be  regarded  as 
a  dispensable  luxury  rather  than  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  houae- 
hold. 

The  junto  (mat  made  by  tying  together  stalks  of  the  Juneus 
plant)  is  usually  used  for  sleeping  purposes.  Mattresses,  when 
found,  are  stuffed  with  wool  or  straw.  Woolen  blankets  are  widely 
used  for  cover  and,  when  the%  are  absent,  the  vtuma  (a  short  poncho 
of  Quechua  origin  worn  throughout  the  countryside)  is  used  as  a 
substitute.  Umbrellas  and  suitcases  are  owned  by  some  eampe- 
sino$;  clocks  are  in  the  luxury  class.  Table  coverings  and  towels 
are  found  but  are,  apparently,  little  used  by  their  owners. 

Most  homes  possess  books,  although  these  are  usually  religious 
volumes  or  almanacs  kept  for  their  practical  function  in  weather 
prediction.  In  one  peasant  community,  80  percent  of  the  homes 
contained  books  of  one  sort  or  another.  Musical  instruments  also 
are  found,  although  ext**/isive  music-making  is  usually  confined  to 
fiesta  periods. 

The  pc^session  and  wearing  of  shoes  is  an  important  indicator  cf 
social  status.  Sociological  studies  have  been  made  which  indicate 
that  between  50  to  90  percent  of  the  rural  population  do  not  poseesB 
shoes.  Many  of  the  peasants  wear  sandals  made  of  agave  fiber, 
known  as  aipargatas.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  prefer  working 
barefooted.  Also  noticeable  is  a  tendency  to  view  the  nse  of  shoes 
on  all  but  special  occasions — Sundays  and  fiestas — as  ostentations 
and  opening  the  wearers  to  social  disapproval. 

The  campenno's  clothes  reflect  his  cultural  and  historical  ante¬ 
cedents.  The  peasant  girls  wear  long  skirts  of  the  type  used  by 
Biscay  and  Segovian  women  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  shawl  of 
homespun  cloth  (most  clothing  material  is  homespun),  a  broad- 
brimmed  man's  hat  over  distinctive,  braided  pig-tails  and  the  rvana. 
Males  also  wear  the  ruana  ( which  marks  a  traditional  sort  of  water 
shed  separating  haves  and  have-nots),  bell-bottom  type  trousers 
and  the  aljhirgnlns)  which  have  been  wom  since  their  introductio.) 
in  1537.  Thus,  there  is  great  preservation  of  form  in  Colombian 
peasant  dress. 

The  attitude  of  the  campeit'ino  toward  his  living  condition  is 
basically  acquiescent.  He  finds  his  home  generally  .satisfactory  for 
his  needs.  Warm  in  the  evening  and  cool  during  the  day,  it  is  a 
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raUtiTclj  danble  and  functional  dwelling.  The  sisaple,  cultural 
matehala  of  the  home  satisfy  his  limited  intellectual  interests. 
Household  implements,  though  few  in  number  and  primitive  in 
design,  are  su&ieDt  to  satisfy  his  wants. 

Such  dissatisfacticms  as  exist  center  around  smne  specific  frus- 
tratioQ  and  do  not  usually  give  rise  to  generalised  protest  against 
the  overwhelming  poverty  of  life.  A  peasant  may  feel  the  diiS- 
cnlty  of  having  marital  relations  in  an  over-crowded  home  and  he 
may  regret  his  financial  inability  to  keep  up  with  the  general  level 
of  beer-drinking  at  the  tienda  (neighborhood  shop  and  social  cen¬ 
ter),  but  an  extreme  lack  of  cultural  self-awareness  prevents  him 
from  recognizing — let  alone  rebelling  against — the  sources  of  his 
frustration. 

The  devoutness  of  Colombians  and  their  deep  belief  in  God  in¬ 
clines  them  to  view  even  the  greatest  disasters — famine,  crop  failure, 
epidemic  disease — with  resignaticm ;  bowing  to  ‘Hhe  will  of  God”  is 
th?«  transmuted  into  an  unquestioning  tolerance  of  life’s  miseries. 
The  camptiinti  is  further  impelled  toward  fatalism  by  the  absence 
of  alternatives.  £?eu  if  he  feels  dissatisfaction  with  his  living 
conditions,  the  impulse  toward  action  is  dissipated  with  the  typical 
reflection  ^Para  que  I”  (“What’s  the  use ?" ) , 

DIET 

Food  consumption  patterns  are  indicative  of  Olombia’s  problems 
in  improving  living  conditions.  In  a  country  with  great  tracts  of 
unused  arable  land  and  a  climate  suitable  for  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion,  the  vast  majority  of  the  population  exists  in  a  state  of  chronic 
hunger.  Undemutrition,  malnutrition  and  acute  vitamin  deficiency 
an  widespread  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas.  Malnutrition  is  the 
fifth  greatest  direct  cause  of  death. 

This  deficiency  in  basic  nutrition  is  paradoxical,  in  that  caloric 
intake  of  Colombians  is  unusually  high  for  Latin  America — approxi¬ 
mately  •J,4<it)  calories  per  {lerson  y)er  day,  excluding  alcoholic  l)ev- 
erages  (a  possibly  inflated  diguie  cited  by  this  Food  and  Agricultural 
Organization — FAO) — as  against  approxi'nately  2,100  in  Mexico 
and  approximately  IJlOO  in  Peru.  The  level  necessary  for  minimal 
basic  nutrition  is  estimated  to  be  2.100  calories  per  person  per  day. 
The  explanation  lies  in  the  extreme  imbalance  of  the  Colombian  diet. 
Cereals  and  sugar  products  are  the  main  source  of  calories.  An 
unusually  large  part  of  the  diet  is  composed  of  starch.  Fruit  is  sel¬ 
dom  eaten,  with  the  exception  of  bananas  and  plantains  which  are 
fried  or  prepared  in  soup. 

Backward  cultural  attitudes  have  a  pervasive  and  narmful  effect 
on  the  diet  patterns  of  most,  of  the  population.  In  an  area  with 
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prime  possibilities  for  citrus  cultivation,  the  consumption  of  fruit, 
other  than  bananas  and  plantains,  amounts  to  only  37  ealariaf  out 
of  a  total  caloric  consumption  of  2,400  calories  per  person  per  day. 
In  addition  to  indigenou  blackberries,  cherries  a^  papaya,  the 
cultivation  of  prunes,  pears,  apples  and  peadses  has  been  added. 
Nevertheless,  in  many  areas  only  children  will  fruit. 

An  evMi  more  serious  aspect  of  the  Colombian  diet  is  its  almoit 
universal  protein  deficiency.  Meat  is  seldom  eaten  due  to  its  high 
cost  which  is  unnecessarily  increased  by  the  absence  of  any  uni¬ 
form  system  of  price-setting  according  to  quality  (see  ch.  28,  Char¬ 
acter  and  Structure  of  the  Economy).  B^uss  of  cultural  preju¬ 
dice,  two  prime  sources  of  protein — fldi  and  soybeans— are  largely 
overlooked.  Where  meat  is  eaten,  beef  and  veal  are  the  major  iteim. 
Pork,  lamb,  mutton,  goat  meat  and  poultry  are  also  present  in  the 
diet,  but  in  small  quantities.  The  level  of  oonsumpticm  of  meat, 
poultry  and  fish  at  32  pounds  per  capita  in  1959,  although  low,  is 
nmietheless  a  substantial  incre.ab^  over  the  level  of  38  pounds  in  1945. 

Extremely  low  milk  consumption  is  also  as  much  due  to  cultural 
prejudice  as  to  cost.  As  would  be  expected,  the  element  of  atti- 
tndinal  prejudice  in  determining  diet  patterns  is  most  prominent 
among  peasants.  Thou^  living  in  the  midst  of  'mportant  food 
items,  great  numbers  of  them  do  not  eat  such  staplee  as  bread,  eggs, 
meat  and  milk. 

Another  important  food  is  panela  (a  t3tpe  of  brown-sugar  loaf) 
which  is  used  both  as  an  ingredivr.t  ir.  food  prepsrstion  and  by 
itself,  particularly  when  strenuous  work  is  being  perfon.*ed.  The 
use  of  panela  underlines  the  absence  of  other  needed  elements  in 
the  Colombian  diet,  A  panela-sweetened  drink  is  served  in  army 
messes  where  milk  is  seldom  provided.  Chicha  (a  fiery  Indian 
com  urink  of  ^reat  potency),  which  was  universally  conaumed  by 
the  rural  population  before  it  was  formally  outlawed  by  the  gov- 
erarnent  in  1948,  contained  a  heavy  concentration  of  panela. 

Alcohol  consumption  patterns  have  a  direct  relation  to  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  diet.  This  is  not  difficult  to  understand  in  light  of  the 
ill-balanced  Colombian  diet,  which  consists  in  large  part  (80  per¬ 
cent)  of  carbohydrates  and  has  unusually  low  levels  of  energy 
sources.  Alcohol,  therefore,  provides  a  much-needed  dietary  sup¬ 
plement  for  many  Colombians.  Beer  is  widely  consumed  in  the 
rural  areas.  Although  formally  outlawed,  chicha  continues  to  be 
used  in  many  areas — in  part  because  of  the  population’s  dependence 
on  it  as  an  energy  source,  (riiarapo.  a  drink  made  from  fermented 
panela,  also  serves  as  a  tlietary  f  up.-lement. 

The  problem  of  dietary  improvement  involves  the  provision  of 
physical  facilities  lackinjr  in  1981  and  improved  [mpular  attitudes 


toward  diet.  To  bring  food  items  within  the  financial  reach  of  the 
ctmsumer,  an  effective  transportation  system  permitting  foodstuffs 
to  be  economically  moved  from  producer  to  consumer  will  be  needed, 
as  well  as  proper  storage  facilities  to  prevent  the  wasting  of  food 
through  spoilage  or  unhygienic  conditions.  The  consumer  must  learn 
to  recognize  and  choose  foods  that  provide  elements  now  lacking  in 
his  diet.  Producers  must  also  he  educated  or  forced  to  provide  more 
nutritious  food  items  for  the  market. 

In  recent  years,  signs  of  improvement  have  appeared.  The  Lleras 
government  has  insisted  that  bakers  accept  a  program  to  enrich  their 
flour  with  the  addition  of  3  percent  soybean  flour.  After  initial  re- 
sistence  on  the  part  of  the  bakers  was  overcome,  it  became  apparent 
that  the  additive  not  only  doubled  the  protein  content  of  bread,  but 
also  considerably  lowered  production  costs  since  soy  flour  is  actually 
cheaper  than  wWt  flour. 

The  Lleras  government  has  also,  by  the  intelligent  use  of  price 
subsidies,  encouraged  the  production  and  consumption  of  a  wide 
range  of  v^;etable  oils,  thus  moving  away  from  the  almost  sole  reli¬ 
ance  on  copra  as  a  source  of  vegetable  oil.  Growing  urbanization 
has  also  otmiribcted  to  increased  sophistication  in  diet  patterns.  In 
general,  diet  deficiency  is  one  of  the  few  areas  of  need  which  offer 
a  relatively  bright  picture  for  the  near  future  provided  that  failures 
in  cultural  practice  can  be  overcome. 

RECREATIONAL  AND  CULTURAL  OUTLETS 

There  are  vivid  contrasts  between  the  recreational  outlets  avail¬ 
able  to  the  upper  and  lower  cl-.^ses.  The  upper  class  has  access  to 
luxurious  facilities  for  golf,  tennis,  swimming  and  bowling.  Restau¬ 
rants,  nightclubs,  and  modem  cinemahouses  also  furnish  fashionable 
outlets  for  the  criollo  elite  and  the  more  sophisticated  members  of 
the  middle  class.  In  contrast,  an  extremely  limited  range  of  recre¬ 
ational  outlets  is  available  to  the  lower  class.  However,  the  growth 
of  the  urban  masses  has  swelled  the  audience  for  spectator  sports — 
soccer,  horse  racing  and  bullfighting — and  publicity  in  newspapers 
and  magazines  indicate  a  considerable  increase  of  interest  in  these 
outlets. 

Both  domestic  radio  stations  and  foreign  short-wave  broadcasts 
are  listened  to  by  large  numbers.  A  smaller  but  growing  number  of 
Colombians  have  access  to  television.  Newspapers  and  magazines — 
some  of  the  photogravure  type — are  read  widely  in  the  cities,  but 
are  almost  wholly  lacking  in  the  rural  villages  (see  ch.  12,  Public 
Information).  In  general,  cultural  media  do  ’..ot  reach  the  rural 
areas,  although  in  some  villages  the  presence  of  a  school  with  an 
interested  teacher  may  introduce  reading  materials  other  than  reli¬ 
gious  texts  and  farmers’  almanacs. 
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Cultural  Popular  Action  (Accion  Cultural  Popular — ACP),  a  sya- 
t«m  of  radio  schools  operated  by  the  Catholic  Church,  has  provided, 
wherever  poesible,  some  recreational  facilities  as  an  adjunct  to  its 
program.  These  have  usually  consisted  of  small  courts  outside  the 
school-unit,  suitable  for  playing  games.  It  is  hoped  that  these  facili¬ 
ties  will  develop  into  social  and  recreational  centers,  filling  a  serious 
gap  in  rural  life. 

The  titftda  is  the  most  generally  encountered  center  of  rural  social¬ 
izing.  Formally  the  fienda  is  a  shop  which  stocks  cigarettes,  food, 
sundry  items  and  the  bottled  beer  which  eampetmot  consume  in  large 
quantities.  But  more  than  anything  else  it  serves  the  function  of 
a  social  center  where  peasants  gather  to  gossip  and  spend  their  leisure 
hours.  It  can  take  vhe  form  of  several  rooms  attached  to  the  pro¬ 
prietor’s  house  or  a  separate  unit  detached  from  it 

In  most  casKi  oue  room  is  fitted  with  a  counter  separating  staff 
from  patrons.  The  supplies  usually  include  bread,  panda,  candy, 
candles  and  other  articlw  of  everyday  use.  Tables  and  stools  or 
benches  are  provided.  Adjacent  to  the  titnda  itself,  and  an  integral 
part  of  it,  tl^re  is  often  an  outdoor  court  suitable  for  playing  a  type 
of  quoits  game,  known  as  Ujo  or,  less  commonly,  turyneque.  The 
game  is  played  by  teams  and  is  closely  associated  with  the  beer¬ 
drinking  which  is  the  main  function  of  the  establishnMnt  It  is 
pursued  with  great  excitement  and  earnestness,  the  losers  usually 
prorating  amtmg  themselves  the  cost  of  beer  const'med. 

The  tienda  is  open  in  the  evening  hours,  hut  the  real  drinking 
bouts  are,  by  force  of  circumstances,  reserved  for  the  weekends  and 
fitttat.  On  Saturdays  and  Sundays  camptdnoi  usually  arrive  early 
in  the  afternoon  and  stay,  playing  cards  or  piie,  a  **peimy- 
pitching’’  game,  until,  by  eight  or  nine  o’clock,  they  are  intoxicated 
and  often  out  of  control.  The  drinking  patterns  of  the  tienda  tend 
to  be  ritualistic,  with  a  well-known  and  universally  accepted  set  of 
rules  gove.  ning  the  offering  of  rounds  of  liquor  to  one’s  friends  and 
n.'ighbors.  By  1961  fights  were  much  less  common  than  in  past 
years,  apparently  because  chicha  had  been  replaced  by  beer  or  other 
less  potent  liquors.  On  fiesta  days  the  tienda  becomes  busy  immedi¬ 
ately  after  Mass  and  an  even  more  intense  quality  prevails  in  the 
mood  of  the  group. 

Drinking,  and  particularly  the  ritualized,  depressive  drinking  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  tienda,  obviously  serves  to  express,  and  perhaps  relieve, 
the  d<  ep  frustrations  and  hostility  of  the  rural  population.  The  lack 
of  other  social  outlets  undoubtedly  also  contributes  to  the  intensity 
of  the  ram pfisinos'  drinking  habits. 

There  is  an  interesting  tendency  for  the  patronage  of  the  tienda 
to  be  polarized  along  political  lines.  Usually,  in  a  pueblo  that  con- 
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tains  two  such  establishinents,  Libentis  will  at  wlik 

CoosHTTmtiTW  patronise  the  other.  The  political  eraoipisision  of  ^ 
titnda  is  appamtly  identified  with  that  of  it«  owners,  and  a  mp- 
porter  of  one  party  will  seldom  renture  into  the  others  iimda. 

SOCIAL  PROBLEMS 
Violaice 

Recent  erents  have  tended  to  exacerbate  the  entire  spectrum  of 
welfare  prcbletns.  The  decade  of  violence  left  a  whole  train  of 
effecis  in  the  rural  areas:  refugees,  resettlement  problems,  debts, 
criminality  and  broken  families.  On  the  other  hand  the  cities  faced 
many  problems  created  by  rapid  urbaniiation,  including  wholesale 
maladjustnMnt  among  rural  immigrants  in  unfamiliar  harries  and 
the  denuding,  for  a  major  part  of  the  population,  of  a  culture  wliich 
formerly  had  provided  a  texture  for  the  daily  patterns  of  life. 

Violence  was  largely  a  phenwnenon  of  the  countryside  which  re¬ 
sulted  from  personalism  in  local  politics  (caci^tismo)  and  impover¬ 
ished  social  conditions.  This  aspect  of  the  civil  war  was  also  in 
keeping  with  the  traditions  of  the  country.  President  Lleras  has 
pointed  out  that  “the  great  wars  among  Colombians  are  originated 
in  the  cities,  tactically  developea  in  the  villages,  and  are  incarnated 
in  the  fields  and  leave  there  the  majority  of  victims.*’ 

The  history  of  the  country’s  recurring  civil  wars  has  indeed  been 
inpressive.  From  1819  to  1902  no  single  decade  was  free  from  civil 
wars,  70  of  which  were  recorded  in  ..’1.  A  high  loss  of  life  distin¬ 
guished  theee  conflicts.  One  hundred  thousand  died  in  the  1899- 
1902  period;  a  loss  of  80,000  was  estimated  for  the  I8?0’s.  These 
figures  are  high  in  terms  of  the  relatively  small  population  involved. 

The  violence  of  the  1940's  and  1950*s  killed  300,000.  The  occur¬ 
rence  of  such  large-scale  brutality  with  high  frequeiicy  would  iudi- 
tate  a  tendency  to  solve  conflicts  through  recourse  to  violence  rather 
than  through  ether  social  processes. 

The  reported  death  rate  in  1956  of  13.3  per  1(X',000  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  was  one  of  the  highest  in  the  hemisphere.  was  counter¬ 
balanced  by  a  birth  rate  of  41.6  per  10O,(XK»,  and  thus,  in  spite  of  the 
high  death  rate,  population  growth  wa;-  estimated  !o  lie  2..3  percent 
per  annum.  Average  life  expectancy  was  46  years,  but  for  much  of 
the  population  life  expectancy  at  birth  was  considerably  less. 

Drug  Addiction 

In  this  milieu  of  poverty  and  disease  a  large  part  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  .seeks  relief  in  narcotics.  The  leaves  of  the  -ica  plant  are 
chewed  for  stimulation  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cauca  region,  in 
the  northern  section  of  Boyaca  and  in  Santander.  Tlse  use  of  mari 
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joana  in  the  entire  Atlantic  coa->t  region  and  in  Cali  Itas  been  re¬ 
ported.  Some  concem  has  been  aroused  by  this  latter  problem  and, 
though  the  use  of  the  drug  has  not  been  proscribed,  its  cultiration 
and  commercial  marketing  hare  been  outlawed. 

Little  information  was  available  on  addiction  in  the  population 
and  estimates  of  addicts  hare  been  tenuous  at  best.  In  the  study 
covering  the  Atlantic  coast  region  opium  was  found  to  be  rather 
widely  used.  The  use  of  morphine  was  also  reported,  particularly 
in  Manizales,  as  well  as  the  use  of  morphine  in  conjunction  with 
scopolamine  to  produce  twilight  sleep.  Pilocarpine — ^made  from  the 
jaborandi  plant — was  also  reported  to  be  a  drug  of  problem  dimen¬ 
sions  in  some  areas. 

AIciAoltSBI 

Alcoholism  has  been  extremely  difficult  to  control.  Its  pervasive¬ 
ness  among  the  masses  has  been  widely  commented  on.  Though 
figures  (»  the  incidence  of  alcoholism  as  a  disease  were  not  obtain¬ 
able,  other  statistics  clearly  indicated  the  seriousnem  of  the  problem. 
The  Medical  Federation  reported  an  expenditure  in  1952  of  Cni$300 
million  on  bwr  alone  (U.S.$1  equaled  Col$3.70  in  1952).  This  figure 
would  indicate  the  sale  of  500  milii<Hi  bottles  of  beer  at  an  avenge 
price  of  Col$0  60  per  bottle.  A  sum  of  Col|90  million  was  also 
spent  on  distilled  liquors.  In  £I  Espinal  the  population,  during  a 
three-day  holiday  period,  consumed  more  than  3  million  bottles  of 
beer.  In  addition  the  lower  class  consumes  a  large  amount  of  home¬ 
made  liquor,  which  does  not  appear  in  the  figures  of  sales. 

In  some  of  the  departments  the  departmental  government  itadf 
produced  large  quantities  of  alcohol  for  sale  to  the  public,  pertica- 
larly  affuardkfie  {a  type  of  brandy).  Thus  the  authorities  had  a 
vested  interest  in  maintaining  rather  than  reducing  cmsomi^oa 
levels  with  resfiect  to  both  state-produced  and  state-taxed  liquor.  In 
1960,  30  percent  of  all  the  departments’  revenue  was  derived  from 
state  monopolies,  of  which  the  majority  were  apparently  distilleries, 
and,  in  some  departments,  a  much  larger  share  of  revenue  wa*  de¬ 
rived  from  this  source.  In  some  area-s,  such  as  the  Choed,  teachers 
have  been  paid  with  bottles  of  aguardiente  which  they,  in  turn,  sold 
to  the  parents  of  their  students. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  has  been  understandably  difficult  to 
decrease  the  rate  of  consumption.  Reforms  suggested  have  beeu 
mostly  mechanical  in  nature,  such  as  closing  drinking  establishments 
early  or  paying  employees  during  the  middle  of  the  week.  The  most 
promising  proposal  suggests  that  liquor  production  be  reserved  to 
private  enterprise  in  the  hope  of  increasing  prices  and,  at  the  same 
time,  effecting  some  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  liquor.  This 


propoaal  would  presomablj  decrMsr  consumption  while  preserving 
sn  important  source  oi  tax  revenue  for  the  state. 

In  the  countryside  drinking  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
daily  life.  It  is  not  unusual  for  them  to  spend  10  ‘  20  percent  of 
thetr  income  on  alcohol.  Drinking  usually  takes  place  in  tlie  tienda* 
where  an  individual's  status  can  only  be  maintained  by  buying  gen- 
eroos  rounds  of  drinks,  most  often  of  beer,  for  his  friends  and 
neighbors.  This  form  of  tienda  reciprocation  as  a  mean  of  upholding 
prestige  is  of  great  impmrtance  to  a  eampetmo,  and  he  will  go  with¬ 
out  things  he  needs  to  satisfy  it. 

In  the  past  peasants  frequently  would  request  th’ir  employer  to 
withhold  a  part  of  their  wage  for  a  daily  ration  of  chieha  or  gua- 
rapo,  although  this  is  apparently  seldom  done  now.  However,  the 
rural  employer  may  stili  provide  his  workers  with  homemade  guarapo 
even  though  no  deduction  is  made. 

A  great  improvement  in  this  area  was  accomplished  with  the 
enactment  of  Public  Law  S4  of  1&48  which,  by  requiring  higher 
hygienic  standards  in  breweries,  effectually  outlawed  the  making  of 
chieha.  The  toxicity  of  this  drink  was  dangerous  because  careless- 
ne*  in  its  preparation  frequently  permitted  higher  alcohols  to  form. 
The  toxic  level  of  one  liter  had  been  measured  at  O.0C)O2  to  0.021 
grains  per  100  cubic  centimeters — several  times  over  the  human  toxic 
limit  of  0.005  grains  per  100  cubic  centimeters.  Some  investigators 
had  reported  the  addition  of  such  agents  as  human  bones,  rats, 
pepper,  lime  and  cow  hides  to  the  home-brewed  c^icha  mix. 

Prior  to  1948  the  consumptiim  of  ehirha  undoubtedly  played  a 
large  ptart  in  the  social  unruliness  of  rural  communities.  Since  its 
prohibition,  there  has  been  noticeable  improvement.  Nonetheless, 
even  so  saluatory  a  reform  as  this  had  negative  repercussions.  Tne 
beer,  to  which  many  peasants  turned  as  a  replacement — while  far 
more  hygienically  prepared  and  less  harmful — was  often  as  much 
as  five  times  more  costly.  Thus  a  peasant,  who  had  habitually  satis¬ 
fied  himself  with  one  or  two  pesos'  worth  of  chieha,  found  that 
amount  of  beer  unsatisfying.  So,  in  order  to  achieve  a  comparable 
state  of  stimulation,  it  was  necessary  to  spend  far  more  than  he  had 
been  accustomed  to. 

Since  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  5H  of  1  8  chieha  consumption 

has  declined,  but  it  is  still  produced  and  is  obtainable  even  in  metro¬ 
politan  centers.  Most  of  the  population  accepted  the  prohibition 
more  or  less  readily,  even  tievda  proprietors  commenting  on  the 
considerable  decrease  in  destructiveness  that  accompanied  it. 

Consumption  levels  remain  high.  In  many  areas  guarapo  or  beer 
is  drunk  in  preference  to  water.  With  the  provision  of  healthier 
water  services  by  municipalities,  such  drinking  may  decrease,  but 
in  much  of  the  countryside  alcohol  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  be 
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consumed  in  preference  to  the  unclean  water  available.  Such  heavy 
consomptitH)  is  even  more  than  ordinarily  harmful  to  a  population 
already  weakened  by  inmlBcient  nutrition  and  by  living  in  a  tropi¬ 
cal  climate. 

A  more  adequate  diet  could  lower  the  need  for  drink  as  an  extra 
source  of  fuel.  Nonetheless,  until  healthier  social  conditions  in 
general  are  createil.  it  is  doubtful  if  the  need  for  escape  can  be  met 
without  heavy  resort  to  alcohol. 

ProsUtatioB 

Opinion  on  the  prevalence  of  prostitution  varies.  The  only  statis¬ 
tics  that  seem  to  be  reliable  are  for  Antioquia  and  indicate  a  notable 
growth  in  the  number  of  prostitutes  in  recent  years.  This^  however, 
may  result  from  certain  cultural  differences  between  Antioquians  and 
other  Colombians,  i'.n  1930  one  prostitute  was  reported  for  every 
50  males  in  Medelifn.  By  1946  this  ratio  had  increased  to  1  for 
every  30  males — a  total  of  4,260.  The  subsequent  rate  of  increase  in 
the  numbers  of  prostitutes  has  vastly  out -stripped  the  rate  of  ptqni- 
lation  growth.  In  1957  an  informant  indicated  that  there  were 
probably  about  12,000  prostitutes  in  Medelixa — 1  to  every  24  males 
or  1  to  every  12  to  15  mature  males. 

These  figures  probably  were  not  representative  of  the  country  as 
a  whole  because  prostitution  has  traditionally  been  consid«red  to 
be  greater  in  Antioquia  than  in  other  departments.  The  entrepre¬ 
neurial  activity  uf  the  Antioquenos  is  well  known.  Nonetheless, 
rates  in  the  country  were  considered  to  be  unusually  high.  This 
would  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the  incidence  of  venereal  disease. 
Some  idea  is  gained  of  the  effect  of  such  high  levels  of  prostitution 
on  health  standards  by  the  results  of  a  single  examination  of  9,703 
registered  prostitutes  which  revealed  15,746  cases  of  venereal  disease 
among  them. 

Although  the  growth  of  prostitution  disturbs  the  authorities,  their 
attitude  and  that  of  the  general  population  seems  to  be  one  of  toler¬ 
ance,  presumably  out  of  fear  that  sexual  aggressiveness  might  be 
diverted  into  seme  other  form  of  behavior  more  diflBcult  to  control. 

ORGANIZED  WELFARE  PROGRAMS 
Church  Welfare  Programs 

Attitudes  toward'?  social  welfare  programs  are  in  a  state  of  flux. 
Historically,  the  t'rioilo  elite  has  been  concerned  with  preserving  its 
own  values  and  social  structure  rather  than  with  improving  condi¬ 
tions  among  th'  -ies,  many  of  whom  existed  outside  the  Hispanic- 
Colombian  society.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  to  which  Colom- 
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society  relegated  the  function  of  maintaining  ‘‘moral  standards,” 
had  strong  interests  of  its  own  to  protect  and,  if  possible,  extend. 
With  the  coming  of  industrialization,  the  Church  hierarchy  con¬ 
tinued  to  identify  itself  strongly  with  propertied  interests  and  the 
ststos  quo  and  was  widely  known  in  Latin  America  for  its  conserva- 
tire  leanings.  Nonetheless  the  Church  had  acted  during  the  colonial 
period  to  maintain  minimal  standards  of  welfare  among  the  Indian 
masses.  With  the  coming  of  indej)endence,  the  Churrh  customarily 
supported  the  Conservative  party  and  alienated  most  elements  inter¬ 
ested  in  reform.  Since  the  destructive  civil  war  the  Church,  pushed 
by  the  double  sjiectre  of  communism  and  protestantism.  has  increas¬ 
ingly  identified  itself  with  reform  and  social  welfare. 

Considerable  interest  and  activity  in  this  area  have  followed  two 
events — the  convening  of  the  World  Eucharistic  Congress  during 
1955  in  R'O  de  Janeiro  an  i  the  agreement  on  coalition  government 
(convirencia)  in  Colombia  itself.  The  Eucharistic  Congress  SifOngly 
emphasized  the  necessity  for  social  reform.  It  declared  its  concern 
for  improvement  in  the  “shocking  social  inequality,  the  existence  of 
immense  proletarian  and  subproletarian  masses  living  in  inhuman 
conditions,  the  monoply  of  land-ownership  .  .  .  and  the  general  lack 
of  social  awareness  on  the  part  of  well-to-do  Catholics.”  The  Con¬ 
gress  was  followed  by  the  establisliment  of  the  pennanent  Ijatin 
American  Bishops’  Conference  (Consejo  Episcopal  I.Atin(»raericano 
-CELAM)  with  headquarters  in  Bogota  under  a  Colombian  mon¬ 
signor  as  secretary  general. 

Shortly  thereafter  the  Church  in  Colombia  found  itself  c^onfronted 
with  a  new  fact  in  the  nation's  political  life — convirenria  (see  ch.  21, 
Political  Dynamics).  The  moderation  of  partisan  conflict  and  an 
apparent  realization  of  the  advantage  for  the  Church  in  a  less  politi¬ 
cal  role  further  freed  it  to  take  a  stand  on  social  issues. 

With  the  encouragement  of  Cardinal  Luque.  the  Episcopate  of 
Colombia  produced  a  number  of  calls  for  reform.  In  1958  the 
bishops  issued  a  pastoral  letter  over  the  Cardinal’s  imprimatur  on 
the  question  of  industrial  welfare.  It  called  for  reform  in  labor- 
management  relations  and  housing  and  property  matters,  while  ex¬ 
pressing  support  for  the  Christian  trade-union  movement.  A  new 
interest  in  land  reform  was  demonstrated  in  strong  support  for  the 
right  of  the  state  to  expropriate  ^ntiftindio  property. 

Following  the  death  of  Cardinal  I.iuque  in  1959,  the  hierarchy 
evidenced  continuing  reform  sentiment.  In  November  of  that  year, 
the  bishops  convened  a  four-day  national  congress  on  rural  life  in 
Bogota.  The  following  year,  on  .September  22.  the  48  bishops  issued 
a  statement  appealing  for  a  “crusade  for  the  liWration  of  the  rural 
population.”  Attacking  the  absence  of  a  comprehensive  agrarian 
policy,  the  Episcopate  urged  making  available  to  the  rural  popula- 
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ticm  ‘‘modem  advances  in  health,  housing,  educatitm,  and  aodal  neu* 
hty."  Although  expre^ing  respect  for  the  right  of  prirate  owner* 
idiip,  the  statement  called  attention  to  the  need  for  spreading  rural 
holdings  among  a  larger  number  of  owners  and  for  proriding  sufi* 
cient  land  for  the  family  farm.  In  explicit  referencee  to  social  injus¬ 
tice,  the  bishops  criticized  sharecroppLng  contracts  and  unfair  land 
rents  and  wages.  They  proposed  tax  rerisions,  exemptions  for  small 
landholders,  low-interest  agricultural  credit  ar.d  the  appn^riate 
health,  irrigation  and  drainage  projects  to  support  a  viable  program 
of  land  distribution. 

Two  more  pronouncements  by  the  Church  followed  in  rapid  soe- 
oession.  On  October  1960,  the  twentieth  annual  conferestoe  of 
bidiops  uiged  the  population  to  place  human  rights  ahead  of  private 
gain  or  profit.  Following  this.  Archbishop  Luis  Ctmchs  Cordoba 
of  Bogoti  issued  on  November  1‘2.  a  pastoral  letter  calling  for  the 
rapid  implementation  of  Christian  social  teachings  to  halt  the  spiead 
of  oonununism. 

Colombia  has  also  been  the  site  of  a  unique  edacatiooal  program 
under  ecclesiastical  autpiees.  This  effort,  sptmsored  1^  Cultural 
Popular  Action  (Accion  Cultural  Popular — ACP),  ia  popularly 
known  as  Radio  Sutatenza  after  the  small  Andean  village  whan 
Father  Jose  Joaquin  Salcedo  founded  and  enveloped  a  qrafesat  of 
educational  radio  broadcasting.  Originally  a  response  to  the  need 
for  retching  parishioners  scsittered  over  a  wiik  mountainous  area, 
Redio  Sutat«tza  has  grown  into  a  far-reaching  educational  and 
cultural  enterprise.  A  powerful  trannnitter  at  Sotatsnta  broadcasts 
four  hours  daily  to  G.-'KX)  outlets  throughout  the  country.  Most  of 
these  are  radio  schools — simple  one-  or  two-room  units  where  the 
course  is  led  by  a  local  monitor  who  guides  pupils  in  following  the 
broadcasts.  There  are  also  parish  aids  who  supervise  irstructional 
work  under  the  guidance  of  the  parish  priest. 

With  a  claimed  audience  of  700,000,  the  success  of  Radio  Sutatenza 
may  be  largely  due  to  the  self-help  character  of  its  program.  Vil¬ 
lage  families  themselves  purchase  the  receivers  which  cost  approxi¬ 
mately  U.S.SH.  There  are  two  categories  of  schools:  controlled  and 
uncontrolled.  There  are  2A00  controlled  schools  which  administer 
examinations  and  make  monthly  progress  reports;  records  are  kept 
at  Sutatenza  and  appropriate  certificates  are  awarded.  In  uncon¬ 
trolled  schools  a  less  arduous  program  is  maintained. 

The  school  centers  in  the  rural  area  have  considerable  potoitial 
for  effecting  social  change.  Here  the  campemno  comm  into  contact 
with  more  cultural  material  than  is  available  to  him  anywhere  else. 
Instructional  equip-ment — notebooks,  guidebooks,  blackboards,  pen¬ 
cils — is  furnished.  An  attempt  is  made  to  develop  each  school  unit, 
wherever  po^ible,  into  a  simple  social  center  with  emphasis  on  sports 


and  recreational  aettvitiea.  Any  rural  community  willing  to  make 
aHiooa  efforts  to  maintain  such  a  ‘tenter  is  provided  with  equipment 
hy  the  otMtral  organization.  A  strong  influence  for  greater  social 
contacts  has  thus  been  introduced  into  the  emnmunity.  In  IMO  there 
wwe  sn  estimated  5/)00  of  these  centers  in  the  rural  areas. 

Developed  hy  a  professional  secretariat,  the  programs  were  directed 
mainly  against  illiteracy.  There  were,  however,  coordinated  pro¬ 
grams  in  agricultural  methods,  hygiene,  home  economics  and  rdigious 
instruction  organized  into  four  ‘^services”  for  farmers,  housewives, 
childrm  and  the  armed  forces.  The  impact  of  ACP  has  been  c<m- 
sidenhle,  particularly  in  the  rural  areas.  Of  the  total  number  of 
primary  students  in  the  late  1950^8.  an  estimated  6S.7  percent  were 
in  the  radio  schools.  There  were  29  such  schools  for  every  2,000 
members  of  the  population. 

Accion  Cultural  Popular  also  maintained  an  impressive  publishing 
program.  Fresn  modem  headquarters  in  Bogota  it  published  and 
distributed  school  texts,  simple  educational  materials  and  volumes 
of  a  catechetical  nature.  Since  its  incepti<m,  eight  and  onr-half  mil¬ 
lion  textbooks  are  mid  to  have  been  distributed  free  to  those  enrolled 
in  the  controlled  schools.  In  1959  ACP  began  using  s  new  four- 
color  press  for  El  Campemno^  a  weekly  magazine  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  80/)00  whkh  was  published  as  an  adjunct  to  its  radio  servioea. 

A  training  institute  and  two  “peasant  institutes”  were  maintmined 
at  Sutatenza.  A  United  States-based  organization — the  American 
Foundatiem  for  Cultural  Popular  Action,  Inc. — with  headquarters  in 
New  York  City  helped  in  meeting  the  costs  of  Radio  SuUtenza's 
program. 

Infonnati<m  on  other  church  welfare  efforts  is  fragmentary.  Cath¬ 
olic  Action  has  apparently  been  less  active  in  Colombia  than  in  other 
Latin  American  countries.  It  has  cooperated  with  the  Colombian 
Workers’  Union  (Union  de  Trabadajores  de  Colombia — UTC)  and, 
in  this  connection,  sponsored  a  program  of  workers’  evening  schools. 
It  has  also  been  active  in  promoting  non-trade  union  adult  education 
programs.  A  well-known  example  of  this  latter  type  of  activity  has 
been  developed  in  Medellin,  cosponsored  by  the  Bolivarian  Catholic 
University.  A  program  called  Papal  Volunteers  for  Apostolic  Ol- 
laboration  in  Latin  .\meric8  (PAVLA)  has  been  initiated  by  the 
Vatican’s  Pontifical  Commission  for  Latin  America  as  a  lay  aid 
program  for  the  entire  area.  With  its  national  secretariat  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  it  is  directed  by  the  I*tm  American  Bureau  of  the  National 
(''atholic  Welfare  Conference  and  is  supported  by  that  organization. 
It  ould  not  be  determined,  however,  if  this  program  had  been  ez- 
tended  to  Colombia  by  1961. 

There  have  been,  of  course,  the  usual  welfare  activities  of  the  local 
parish.  But  the  primitiveness  of  conditions  and  a  traditional  lack 
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of  clerical  interest  su^^gest  that  their  accomplishment  has  not  been 
great.  Some  special  parochial  programs — organised  on  a  more  or 
less  (td  Koc  basis— were  found.  An  example  of  this  tjpe  of  actieity 
was  the  “Parochial  Union”  of  South  Bogota  where  15  eztremelj 
deprived  parishes — too  poor  to  afford  individual  schods — banded 
together  to  provide  a  ^red,  interparochial  schooL 

GovemsMat  Welfare  PrugnuM 

Traditionally  the  government  has  not  demonstrated  great  intereat 
in  welfare  problems.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  natural  absence  of 
identification  between  the  original  Spatiish  rulers  and  the  masses — a 
lack  of  identihcatioti  inherited  by  the  erioUo  elite — and  partly  to  the 
fact  that,  in  the  colonial  period,  the  Church  had  a  qMcial  rsepooai* 
bility  for  overseeiiig  Indian  welfare.  The  qrstem  of  latifmdict  also 
made  some  provision  for  the  welfare  of  its  workers  throogh  the 
patron  (estate-owner)  who  was  resptmsible  for  providing  ewntial 
ssTvioes  for  his  clients.  However,  the  combined  welfare  efforts  of 
thee«  agntcies — the  elite,  the  Church,  the  ps/tvfv— have  been  ex¬ 
tremely  deficient  in  the  past. 

NonetbelMa,  even  in  the  colonial  period,  the  state  did  tecogniae 
the  need  for  certain  interventions  on  its  part.  The  ruguarioa  (com¬ 
munal  land-holdings  based  on  former  Indian  settlements)  were  insti¬ 
tuted  to  insulate  some  of  the  Indian  communities  and  protect  their 
holdings  from  the  whites  (see  ch.  4,  Ethnic  Groups;  ch.  27,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Potential).  The  retgnardo*  themselves  had  exploitative 
aspects — there  was  a  tendency  to  designate  areas  adjacent  to  the 
large  laiifvndiot  thus  providing  the  estate-owners  with  a  readily 
available  labor  pool. 

With  the  coming  of  independence,  welfare  was  treated  in  much 
the  same  pattern  as  other  areas  of  public  policy.  On  the  formal  level 
government  intervention  was  accepted.  Or  the  level  of  action,  how¬ 
ever,  little  was  done.  With  the  growth  of  industrialization,  there 
has  been  growing  activity  hy  the  gov^mment.  Several  regimes  have 
devoted  substantial  funds  to  attempts  at  improving  social  conditions. 
The  Lopez  administration  (1934-38)  was  notable  among  these  for 
its  program  of  general  reform.  Although  unable  to  accomplish 
genuine  land  redistribution,  it  did  provide  for  increased  access  of 
the  landless  classes  to  public  and  private  land.  The  Rojas  Pinilla 
government  also,  as  a  par^  of  its  attempt  to  develop  popular  support, 
evidenced  considerable  interest  in  welfare  measures,  particubirly 
those  involving  trade  unions  where  an  immediate  political  profit  was 
obtainable  (see  ch.  2,  Historical  Setting). 
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!■<— trial  Wdfarc  (Sadal  Sccwity  urf  bmraaee) 

Attitudes  towards  welfare  in  industry  are  heavily  conditioned  by 
the  TpatTon  concept  of  earlier  periods.  Much  of  the  population  loois 
to  the  govenunent  for  institutional  paternalism.  Even  large  elements 
of  the  urbanized  middle  class—  while  abandoning  their  old  concepts 
baaed  <m  the  pertonalismo  (personalism)  of  earlier  institutions — 
have  nonetheless  carried  over  a  desire  and  need  for  paternalistic 
attitudes.  The  reeult  has  been  an  acceptance  by  the  government  of 
the  role  of  pcUron — but  on  a  formal  rather  than  real  basis.  Wel¬ 
fare  benefits  have  been  based  on  two  acts:  the  social  security  statute 
— Law  90  of  1946 — and  the  Labor  Code  of  1950.  Such  legislation 
has  been  extremely  progressive  and  all-inclusive,  but  most  of  it  is 
not  operative.  An  underdeveloped  society,  with  only  about  half  the 
population  p..rticipating  in  the  cash  economy  and  great  numbers  of 
impoveridied  masses,  camiot  maintain  the  complex  system  of  benefits 
provided  by  statute. 

The  social  insurance  statute — Law  90  of  1946 — providra  for  the 
gradual  implementation  of  an  extensive,  highly  complex  .system  of 
benefits  covering  ordinary  illness,  industrial  accidents  and  occupa¬ 
tional  illness,  maternity,  disablement  und  old-age  retirement  insur¬ 
ance.  It  is  highly  inclusive,  embracing  all  native  and.foreign  work¬ 
ers  in  agriculture  and  industry  as  well  as  self-employed  persons. 

This  act  provided  for  the  establishmetit  of  the  Colombian  Social 
Insurance  Institute  (Instituto  Colombiaro  de  Seguros  Sociales — 
ICSS)  to  fur=  ricn  as  an  independent  government  agency  with  some 
degree  of  sup  rvision  by  the  Superintendent  of  Banking.  It  is 
directed  by  a  small  governing  board,  with  representatives  from  the 
Ministries  of  Labor  and  Public  Health  and  presidential  appointees 
to  represent  labor,  management  and  the  medical  profession.  This 
body  operates  hospitals  and  clinics  throughout  the  country.  By  1961, 
however,  of  all  the  benefits  stipulated  in  the  law,  only  the  provisions 
for  maternity  and  nonindustrial  health  in.surance  were  operative. 
These  latter  benefits  were  available  in  the  larger  municipalities  of 
Antioquia,  Cundinaraarca,  Caldas  and  Valle  del  Cauca,  where  cover¬ 
age  was  relatively  complete.  During  the  1950’s,  220,000  employees 
were  eligible  under  these  provisions  and  the  number  covered,  in¬ 
cluding  families,  amounted  to  approximately  330,000.  Even  here, 
though,  temporary  employees  and  those  covered  by  other  insurance 
schemes  were  excluded. 

Financing  is  accomplished  through  contributions  by  employees, 
employers  and  the  government.  The  size  of  management's  contri¬ 
bution  varies  with  wage  classification  and  location,  but  usually  ap¬ 
proximates  4  to  5  percent  of  the  payroll.  The  employee  must  pay 
2  to  2.5  percent  of  h's  salary.  Cash  benefits  for  sickness  begin  4  days 
after  the  interruption  of  employment  and  expire  180  days  after- 
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^rds.  Such  ptayments  auKiunt  to  two-thirda  of  the  base  pay  during 
the  first  120-day  period  and  50  percent  for  the  remaining  60  days. 
Health  care,  including  specialized  care,  hospitalization,  dental  care 
and  medications,  are  provided  until  the  end  of  the  ISO-day  coverage 
period. 

Maternity  benefits  under  Law  90  are  the  equivalent  of  the  basic 
wage.  Insured  women  receive  such  reimbursement  from  four  weeks 
before  until  four  we^ks  after  childbirth.  In  order  to  gain  eligibility, 
insurance  payments  mu^  be  made  for  12  weeks.  Medical  care  covers 
prenatal  and  po^natal  care,  obstetrical  services,  hospitalization,  medi¬ 
cations  and  free  milk  for  a  6-month  period.  Obst^rical  services  are 
available,  not  only  to  insured  women,  but  also  to  legal  and  common- 
law  wives  of  men  insured  under  the  program.  A  more  liberal  and 
extensive  social  security  system  is  provided  for  employees  of  the 
national,  departmental  and  municipal  governments  and  is  apparently 
operative.  The  army  and  police  are  eligible  fcr  still  more  generous 
schemes. 

Actually  social  insurance  coverage  is  more  complete  than  would 
appear  from  an  ezaminati<m  of  Law  90  al<me  because  the  Labor 
Cede  of  1950  requires  employers  involved  in  large  enterprises  to 
assume  the  burden  of  those  provisiems  of  Law  90  not  yet  in  force. 
These  are,  in  many  cases,  available  as  fringe  benefits.  Since  1957, 
for  example,  businesses  with  a  minimum  of  20  employees,  or  capitol- 
ized  at  Col$100,000  or  more,  generally  have  had  to  pay  a  contribu¬ 
tion  amounting  to  4  percent  of  their  payroll  into  a  family  compenn- 
tion  fund.  Employees  are  eligible  for  payments  based  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  dependent  children.  In  1960  these  appeared  to  average 
about  Col$12  per  month  for  each  child.  Benefits  were  restricted, 
however,  to  permanent  employees  with  children  under  18,  who  did 
not  earn  more  than  Col$l,500  per  month  in  large  cities  or  Col$l,000 
in  smaller  cities.  Family  allowances  were  tax-exempt  and  disabled 
children  were  covered  regardless  of  age. 

The  problem  of  persons  inadequately  covered  still  remained  to  be 
solved.  For  these  there  was  some  statutory  provision  in  the  form 
of  wage  supplements  designed  to  serve  as  means  of  support  until  the 
other  phases  of  the  social  security  systtm  became  operative.  For 
those  persons  not  sufficiently  protected  by  this  combination,  there 
were  public  assistance  services  sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Assistance  and  Social  Aid  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health. 
Hospitals,  orphanages  and  other  institutions  maintained  through 
special  taxes  and  public  lotteries  fell  into  this  category. 

The  attitude  of  many  employers  toward  this  burden  has  been  one 
of  voluntary  acceptance,  partly  becau^»  they  hope  thus  to  avoid 
wage  increases  and  partly  because  they  too  harbor  remnants  of  the 
old  ‘patron-cVwTii  concept. 
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Th«  Dents  forernment  has  recently  attempted  to  be^n  the  full 
implemmtation  of  the  original  scheme.  It  issued  two  decrees  in 
July  1960  aimed  at  bringing  within  the  state  social  security  program 
certain  areas  now  covered  by  employeis’  benefits.  These  areas  deal 
with  permanent  disabilities,  old  age  and  survivors’  insurance,  and 
workmen’s  compensation.  Under  the  decrees  four  new  plans  of  cov¬ 
erage  must  be  formulated  for  these  fields.  Coven  ge  in  ail  categories 
is  to  be  relatively  extensive.  Costs  of  the  first  three  tjrpes  of  cover¬ 
age  will  be  shared  among  the  insured,  the  employers  and  the  govem- 
nkent.  Employers  will  contribute  twice  as  much  as  employees,  and 
the  state  will  then  add  not  less  than  half  of  management’s  crmtri- 
bution.  Workmen’s  compensation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  be  borne 
entirely  by  employers.  The  exact  form  of  this  expanded  coverage 
is  to  be  determined  by  future  regulati(ma,  with  no  date  yrt  set  for 
the  implementation  stage. 


Housing  has  always  bei'<n  inadequate,  the  rate  of  population  in¬ 
crease  far  out-stripping  ihe  rate  of  building.  Theoretically  the 
mumcipaiities  have  been  <d)liged  to  set  aside  a  certain  percentage  of 
their  income  for  construction  of  new  dwellings,  but,  in  the  part, 
observance  of  this  requirement  has  been  sketchy.  Two  government 
institutions  have  been  active  in  this  field:  the  Territorial  Credit 
Institute  (Institute  de  Credito  Territorial)  and  the  Municipal  De¬ 
velopment  Fund  (Fondo  de  Foment©  Municipal).  The  former  has 
been  the  principal  agency  for  extending  credit  to  build  housing  units, 
but  its  efforts  have  been  strongly  criticized  both  on  the  grounds  of 
inadequacy  and  because  the  houses  it  did  construct  proved  so  expen- 
fflve  workers  could  hardly  benefit.  The  latter,  established  in  1940 
to  extend  credit  for  construction  involving  public  services,  has  also 
been  much  criticized  as  wasteful  and  ineffective. 

Tlie  Lleras  :»dministration  has  placed  increasing  emphasis  on  the 
need  for  housing.  The  new  income  tax  law — Law  81  of  1960 — pro¬ 
vided  special  '^.enefits  for  low-cost  housing.  Middle-  and  working- 
class  housing  units,  asseiiseu  at  not  more  than  Col$60,000  and  erected 
since  the  effective  date  of  the  act,  were  exempted  from  the  supple¬ 
mentary  patrimony  tax.  This  exemption  was  also  applied  on  the 
same  terms  to  apartment  developments  provided  the  apartments  were 
designed  for  low-cost  or  cooperative  ownership. 

Chapter  I,  Title  V  of  the  income  tax  law  additionally  provided 
for  a  special  housing  development  tax  of  6  percent  to  be  paid  by 
corporations  on  their  net  taxable  income  over  Col$20,000.  A  similar 
tax  was  laid  on  partnerships  and  on  certain  forms  of  mining  enter- 


prise  ,  but  effected  only  taxable  net  inconai  exceeding  Col$100^XX). 
Funds  Urns  collected  will  be  expended  &a  construction  of  middle-  and 
working-class  housing. 

llwre  has  always  been  great  diiSculty  in  attracting  private  capital 
into  housing.  One  public  institution  which  has  ^icouraged  the 
channeling  of  private  investment  into  that  area  a  tli^  Oniral  Mort- 
gage  Bank  (Banco  Central  Hipotecario)  which  supports  constraction 
loans  based  on  its  mortgage  debentures.  Li  the  Inti  few  yeara,  there 
has  been  even  greater  difficulty  in  stimubting  the  flow  of  private 
funds  for  housing  construction.  CHBcial  regnlations  require  the  par¬ 
tial  use  of  bank  savings  deposits  for  this  purpose,  but  enforcement 
has  been  lax.  In  1960  the  level  of  mortgage  loami  for  oonstruetitm 
was  considerably  under  the  1959  level. 

The  preference  of  private  capital  for  luxury  construction  has  also 
prevented  entrepreneurial  investment  from  going  to  meet  the  boos¬ 
ing  needs  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  The  extreme  expet^- 
tions  of  investors,  who  often  seek  and  obtain  a  capital  return  rates  up 
to  30  percent,  indicate  there  can  be  no  reali^ic  expectatitm  that 
private  capital  will  be  diverted — without  extreme  coercion— into  low- 
cost  housing. 

There  have  been  reports  in  the  press  of  local  housiflig  develop¬ 
ments  being  undertaken  in  conjunction  with  the  GommuAity  devel¬ 
opment  program.  The  extent  of  bousing  activity  of  this  sort  was 
difficult  to  assess,  but  it  was  presumably  not  extensive. 

Cemaaity  DevdefeMat 

During  the  period  of  violence  an  extreme  deterioration  of  com¬ 
munity  lifs  took  place.  With  the  coming  of  tlw  Lleras  regime, 
however,  a  new  program  of  community  development  was  formulated. 
The  Parity  Commission  for  institutional  Readjustment  made  exten¬ 
sive  recommendations  in  '957  for  an  invertigadon  of  possible  local 
program  development.  Shortly  after  coming  to  power,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  created  a  special  task  force  to  inveetigate  economic  and 
social  conditions  in  the  departmeiite  of  Cauca,  Caldaa,  Hoila,  To- 
lima.  Valle  del  Cauca  and  Cundinamarca.  In  May  1958  a  National 
Investigative  Commission  of  the  Causes  and  Present  Condition  of 
Violence  was  established.  This  welter  of  organizational  activity  was 
climaxed  ;n  September  when  a  Special  Commission  of  Reliabilita- 
tioti.  made  up  of  seven  Cabinet  ministers,  was  formed.  According 
to  the  teruio  of  t’.ie  enabling  decree,  it  was  to  continue  until  late  in 
1959  when  its  work  would  be  absorbed  into  the  regular  ministries. 
This  latter  body  was  unusually  effective,  and,  as  a  result,  the  de¬ 
cision  was  made  to  extend  its  work  for  another  two  years.  Though 
subject  to  some  criticism,  the  Commission  came  to  play  an  in- 


creasingly  important  role  in  poliej  formulation  on  social  welfare 
measures.  Its  work  was  carried  on  by  direct<»s  and  sectional  com¬ 
missions  in  those  departments  remaining  under  a  state  of  siege. 
In  the  meantime  a  Vocational  Agricultural  Technical  Committee  for 
Rehabilitation  was  created  to  assist  it. 

Still  another  important  event  in  the  ttevelopmeDt  of  social  wel¬ 
fare  programs  was  the  publication  in  1957  of  the  Lebret  report, 
a  study  of  socioeconcanic  ccmditions  compiled  by  a  Fitmch  scholv 
and  previously  suppressed  by  the  Rojas  regime.  Its  recommenda¬ 
tions  were  closely  followed  in  the  subsequent  programs  of  the  Llerms 
government. 

Out  of  this  background  there  emerged  in  1958  and  1959  the  most 
important  single  local  welfare  program  in  the  country — ^Acci^ 
Comunal  (Communty  Action).  (Accion  Comunal  should  not 
be  confused  with  Accion  Comnn — ^the  communist  welfare  effort.) 
Long-range  pn^raming  for  Accidn  Comunal  was  vested  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Economic  Policy  and  Planning,  and  the  executkm 
of  the  pn^fram  was  originally  directed  by  the  Ministry  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

At  the  heart  of  Accion  Comunal  were  tim  eqvipe$  fclivaUrUea 
(teams  of  community  development  specialists)  which  attempted  to 
stimulate  and  assist  local  improvements  in  education,  literacy,  sani¬ 
tation,  roadhuilding,  animal  husbandry  and  fanning  methods.  These 
groups  moved  about  the  provinces,  bringing  skills  that  had  previ¬ 
ously  been  unavailable  to  the  local  population.  A  typical  team 
working  in  the  rural  areas  was  made  up  of  a  doctor — ^the  group’s 
leader — two  agroncrniists  to  work  with  adults  and  4-H  groups,  a 
nurse  and  a  specialist  in  home  economics  to  assist  housewives. 

Following  surveys  made  by  tiie  Special  Commission  m  Re¬ 
habilitation,  the  equipot  polivalentes  worked  with  already  existing 
local  community  groups,  placing  heavy  stress  on  local  initiative. 
Committees  were  formed  to  deal  with  school,  health  and  agricul¬ 
tural  problems.  Programs  were  varied  to  meet  local  ne  ds  and, 
wherever  possible,  committees  were  organized  on  a  neighborhood 
basis.  Often  a  particular  farm  in  each  neighborhood  was  used  as 
a  pilot  iinca  (farm)  where  new  techniques  and  implements  were 
demonstrated.  A  local  Junta  for  Community  Action  was  formed 
and  encouraged  to  accept  increasing  responsibility  for  the  direction 
and  continuance  of  the  program.  Provincial  Congresses  for  Com¬ 
munity  Action  ^wriodically  brought  together  local  leaders  and  pro¬ 
vided  opportur.-^if'H  to  learn  what  other  communities  were  doing. 

The  cons.derab-e  priority  accorded  Accion  CiMiiunal  by  the  Llenw 
government  has  brought  more  cooperation  and  assistance  from  gov¬ 
ernment  departments  than  had  ever  previously  been  available.  An 
important  reorganization  of  the  program  took  place  in  September 
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i960,  when  ft  Kpftnite  Division  fo:  Community  Act  ion  wfts  set  up 
in  thft  Ministry  of  Govcnunent.  Din^ion  wss  centered  in  this  Divi¬ 
sion,  and  it  suporruKd  ftctirities  carried  out  in  liaison  with  other 
groups  Rich  fts  the  Cooperative  for  American  Remittances  to 
Everywhere  (CARE),  the  Naticma)  Federation  of  Coffee  Growers 
(Federftci6n  Nacional  de  Cafeteros)  and  the  Inter- American  Coop¬ 
erative  Public  Health  Sendee. 

ObRacles  to  Acci^  Comunal's  work  have  been  formidable.  Not 
only  was  there  great  difficulty  ic  staffing  the  teams  with  skilled 
specialists,  but  tWe  was  also  extreme  reluctance  on  the  part  of  those 
who  were  properly  trained  to  work  in  the  primitive  cmnmunities 
where  they  were  needed  most  One  answer  to  the  shortage  of 
traintd  perstmnel  has  already  been  formulated.  It  envisions  the 
employment  of  pnmotortz  dal  pueblo  (community  promoiers),  to 
be  drawn  from  annmg  those  in  the  gmeral  population  with  enough 
insight  into  community  problems  to  follow  op  the  work  of  the 
professional  cadres.  Such  workers  would  be  “generalists”  and  would 
have  the  functiem  of  maintaining  the  momentum  developed  by  their 
specialiiA  associates. 

Regional  differences  in  the  provinces  have  further  complicated 
the  work  of  the  equipos  polivaJentee.  Another  major  problan  has 
besn  created  by  the  multiplicity  of  agencies  working  in  community 
development  whose  activity  impinges  on  the  work  of  Accito 
Comunal.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  for  example,  sponsors  a 
parallel  program  to  Accion  Comunal,  and  it  alone  has  80  teams 
woiking  in  the  rural  areas.  In  1960  a  survey  found  30  such  agen¬ 
cies  in  the  country,  indicating  the  necessity  for  coordination.  As 
of  June  1960,  political  considerations  had  prevented  the  selection 
of  a  new  coordinating  director  for  Accion  Comunal. 

Opinions  on  Accion  Comunal's  program  vary.  Some  university 
and  clerical  figures  doubt  that  it  has  yet  reached  a  significant  im¬ 
pact  stage.  Jorge  Franco  Holguin,  Director  of  the  Administra¬ 
tive  Department  of  Planning  and  Technical  Services  of  the  Nation, 
tended  to  share  this  opinion  as  of  the  middle  of  1960,  though  he 
saw  great  potential  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  large-scale,  de¬ 
centralized  development  program. 

The  actual  extent  of  Ac.l6»i  Comunal's  accomplishment  could  not 
be  objectively  determined  in  1961.  The  interprofeffiional  teams 
were  often  successful  in  winning  a  good  measure  of  the  local  com¬ 
munity's  confidence  and  cooperation  and.  when  they  left  a  locality, 
considerable  improvement  in  social  conditions  had  usually  taken 
place.  Home  gardens,  new  farm  techniques  and  crops,  Community 
centers  and  vocational  institutes  often  remained  behind.  But  it  is 
uncertain  to  what  extent  local  communities  and  leaders  will  sustain 
self-help  projects  initiated  by  tlie  t'ptipon  poliraJentes. 
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The  Community  Derelopment  program  was  cionly  related  to  the 
govetnmeat’a  eforts  to  proride  greater  acceas  to  land  for  mr^ 
population.  This  was  recognized  as  a  enicial  need  in  1861  as  there 
was  general  agreement  that  the  rntnifundioa  tracts  of  land) 

wm  not  large  enough  to  support  an  areragit  family.  The  Lebret 
npoKt  coDcladed  that  no  system  of  land  ten'ue  now  arailable  to 
the  atmpetino — with  the  exo^>tioD  of  apareerta  \  sharecropping  qrs- 
tem)— eionid  provide  yield  levels  suiBcient  for  subsistence. 

The  lieras  gvovemment  has,  therefore,  givei.  increasing  emphasis 
to  sgraiian  refmm  projects.  The  two  most  signihcant  p.*Dgrams  in 
this  field  are  eolonizaei^  (the  settlement  of  marginal  fanners  on 
public  lands)  and  pareelizaeion  (the  purchase  and  tiisuribntion  of 
privately  owned  lands).  Both  have  attained  sizeable  dimensions 
and  are  often  tied  closely  to  Accion  (^omunal’s  work  in  the  area 
affected.  As  part  of  its  plan  to  contain  violence  the  government, 
through  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  the  Agrarian,  Industrial 
and  Mineral  Credit  Bmik  (Caja  de  Credito  Agrario,  Ind?istrial  y 
Minero),  had  provided  as  of  June  1960,  over  700,000  acres  of  land 
for  both  programs  as  well  as  financing  for  needed  farm  equipment. 
A  broad  program  of  land  utilization  is  projected,  involviug  mcne 
than  two  and  a  half  million  seres  concentrated  in  the  Department 
of  Meta,  south  and  east  of  Villa  Vicencio  (see  ch.  27,  Agricultural 
Potendal). 

New  decrees  have  been  enacted,  requiring  10  percent  of  savings 
ac«>ant8  to  be  devoted  to  financing  rural  improvement  (Schemes. 
Further  evidence  of  the  government's  seriousness  about  agrarian  re- 
fonn  has  been  given  in  the  implementation  for  the  first  time  of  a 
1936  statute  for  ezpropriatiem  of  unused  luid.  To  support  these 
agrarian  development  programs,  a  revolving  Col$50  millitm  fund 
has  been  projected,  and  there  is  talk  of  the  expenditure  of  a  billitm 
dollars  for  land  distribution  over  the  next  decade.  Nonetheless, 
there  is  a  wide  gap  between  projected  goals  in  agrarian  reform  and 
actual  achievement. 


Private  Welfare  Programs 

The  general  attitude  of  management  toward  the  considerable  wel¬ 
fare  demands  made  on  it  by  the  Labor  Ode  of  1950  has  been  one 
of  acceptance,  presumably  in  the  hope  that  satisfaction  of  welfare 
needs  in  this  manner  will  prevent  demands  for  higher  wages  and 
la’.ger  government  programs  requiring  higher  taxes.  The  most 
notable  management-sponsored  welfare  pr(^am  is  that  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Coffee  Growers  (Federacion  Nacional  de  Cafe- 
teros).  For  a  number  of  years  the  Federation  has  sponsored  for 
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its  workers  a  broad  ranfe  of  fnograins,  indnding  Tocatknal  tniii' 
ing,  4-H  dobs,  fununf  exiennon  oonrsea,  home  eooDonuci  iiMtnio- 
tion  and  cpnununity  deveic^xacutf  projecta.  As  of  the  middle  of 
1900,  it  had  80  teams  of  aoeio-techmieot  (rillai^  sodal  wark<«s)  in 
the  6eid  werking  with  rural  development,  often  in  cdlabontion 
with  Acci6n  Comonal. 

The  sonroe  of  fnnds  to  suppmt  these  efforts  is  the  National  Coffee 
Growers  Fund  (Fondo  Nacional  de  Cafeteroe),  augmented  by  qie- 
cial  aUocatians  from  the  Central  Bank.  The  Fund  is  derived  from 
an  expmt  tax  on  coffee.  By  mid-lMO,  it  had  developed  a  surfdas 
of  at  least  Col$50  million.  The  Ministry  of  Finance  aoeordin|^y 
pnqxned  to  the  Coffee  Growers  Federation  an  arrangement  ‘hereby 
that  amount  would  be  devoted  to  spech^’  projects  in  run  a  using 
and  education.  This  pro'^xisal  was  origiiuu.‘y  aooq;ited  by  che  Fed¬ 
eration’s  board  of  directms,  but  the  executioa  of  the  scheme  has 
been  impeded  by  the  inastenoe  of  aome  coffee  growers  that  A 
the  m<mey  be  mtrusted  to  departmental  oommitteea 

The  coffee  growers  nave  also  been  broog^  into  leveral  rdated 
projecta  In  1980  an  extrai^y  useful  evaluation  of  communis 
developmmt  resources  was  caxtWl  out  by  CARE  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Federation  of  Coffee  Growers.  This  group  also 
sgreed  to  send  a  number  of  qiecialists  to  the  Philippines,  India, 
Iran  and  Israel  to  study  development  techniques.  Agreemcat  in 
principle  has  also  been  given  to  support  a  training  program  in  com¬ 
munity  develofmient  at  the  Universidad  de  Manixales. 

The  Federati<m’s  own  attempts  at  improving  living  ixmditions 
among  woihers  employed  in  the  industry  preceded  the  govsnunent’s 
piogram.  It  has  accomplished  much  in  the  field  of  rural  educa¬ 
tion,  improved  sanitation  and  water  supply  and  the  sponsorship  of 
cooperatives.  The  group  operated  its  own  program  of  research  into 
rural  sociological  problems  at  an  experimental  station  in  Chinchini. 
One  of  its  most  important  contributions  has  been  the  recent  develc^- 
ment  of  a  program  whereby  local  coffee  growers’  emnmittef.^  accept 
the  sponsorship  of  Accion  Comunal’s  projects,  after  the  work  has 
been  initiated  by  the  government.  Thus  public  funds  are  freed 
to  start  new  projects  elsewhere.  This  transfer  of  financial  respon¬ 
sibility  has  developed  especially  in  Huila  and  Tolima. 

The  prospect  of  a  prosperous  year  for  coffee  exports  has  led  the 
National  Federation  to  suggest  an  increase  in  its  expenditures  to 
CoI$85  million  a  year,  though  it  is  not  certain  that  this  ex}.)ansioa 
will  take  place.  One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  thii  work 
is  the  example  it  provides.  Its  special  Department  of  Socio-Eco¬ 
nomic  Affairs — established  in  September  1960 — is  already  considered 
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ft  atodel  fw  othnr  icdtistrie&  The  Kfttional  Associfttion  of  Indus- 
triftliata  (Aaociftcidn  Nftciooftl  de  Industriales — Al^DI)  has  a  similar 
diTisiaii  in  its  own  organization. 

latcrnatioBal  Welfare  Programs 

Many  foreign  welfare  pit^rams  are  being  carried  mi  in  Colombia. 
These  are  under  both  bilateral  and  multilateral  spmisorship  and 
include  both  governmental  and  nongovernmental  activities  In  1959 
the  total  United  Naticms  assistance  budget  in  Colmnbia  amounted 
to  approximately  U.S45004X)0.  Fifty-three  specialists  worked  in 
the  country  during  that  year.  These  were,  in  tlte  main,  technical 
aid  persmmel  who  advised  various  agencies  and  departments  of 
government.  A  broad  spectrum  of  organizations  was  represented: 
the  United  Natimis  Technical  Assistancf;  Organization  (TAO),  the 
Econmnic  Commission  for  Latin  America  (ECLA),  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  (FAO),  the  International  Labor  Organi¬ 
zation  (IIA)),  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tnral  Organization  (UNESCO)  and  the  World  Health  Organization 
(WHO).  The  Special  United  Nations  Fund  for  Ecmiomio  Devel¬ 
opment  (SLTfFED)  was  active  through  substantial  support  of  two 
major  projects:  a  grant  of  U.S.$500.000  to  assist  the  National  Ap¬ 
prenticeship  Service  (Servicio  Nacional  de  Apresidizaje — SFNA) 
in  establishing  a  training  center  in  Bogota  and  U.S.$350,000  for  an 
aerial  survey  of  the  llanos  (open  plains). 

Assistance  from  abroad  has  probably  been  better  cco'-dinated  thun 
the  effjrts  of  the  Colombians  themselves.  Demarcation  lines,  for 
example,  have  been  clearly  established  by  tacit  agreement  for  for¬ 
eign  assistance  to  agriculture.  Thus  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  has  been  active  in  the  area  of  agricultural  economics; 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  concentrated  on  research  into  farm 
crops;  and  the  International  Cooperation  Administration  (ICA), 
sponsored  by  the  United  States  government,  has  been  concerned 
with  agricultural  extension  and  educational  work.  The  Rockefeller 
Foundation  lias  also  made  great  contributions  toward  improving 
health  conditions,  and  the  ICA  has  notable  accomplishments  to  its 
credit  in  the  control  of  epidemiological  diseases. 

The  United  States  Inform.ation  Agency  IT'SIA)  has  developed  a 
model  urban  community  center  in  one  of  the  working-ciass  barrios 
of  Bogota,  offering  typ'ng  and  home  economics  course's  as  well  as 
or"‘inizf'l  sports  activities.  The  general  level  of  adfisers  and  spe¬ 
cialists  both  in  the  United  States  and  United  Nations  programs  is 
considered  to  l*e  high. 

The  two  in  le pendent  groups  working  with  welfare  that  have  had 
the  widest  impact  are  CARE  and  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 


Confemice  (NCWC),  sn  American  group  which  has  been  under- 
writing  a  food  distribution  program.  Tliese  two  agemnea,  bj 
consenrative  estimate,  were  feeding  10  percent  of  the  popnlation 
in  1961.  In  addition  to  its  food  program,  CABE  has  played  an  ex- 
trHnely  ralnable  role  in  fertilising  activity  by  domestic  groups. 
Daring  the  snmmer  of  1960  it  coqKmsored,  with  the  Coffee  Grow«x 
Federation,  the  sorvey  of  oonimnnity  devek^nncnt  activities  referred 
to  above.  This  particular  survey  apparently  did  much  to  convince 
the  govemm«it  of  the  effectiveness  and  w<Mrth  of  Accidn  ComnnaL 

The  transfer  of  responsibility  for  this  program  to  the  Ministry 
of  Government  was  {«rtly  a  result  of  the  CARE-Cafeteros  study, 
which  stressed  the  need  lor  a  coordinating  body  to  oversee  activity 
by  different  groups.  This  missioa  was  also  successful  in  establi^- 
ing  two  agencies  in  Antioquia  and  Valle  del  Canca  to  supervise 
development  activities  in  th^  provinces.  The  CABE  mission  was 
additionally  reepcmsible  for  fining  the  cooperation  of  the  National 
Federaticm  of  Coffee  Growers  in  underwriting  the  study  tour  to 
India  and  other  countries  in  1960.  In  general  this  body  has  played 
an  important  catalyzing  role  in  stimulating  interest  amcmg  profes- 
sitmals  in  community  development  prrblems. 

Cooperatives 

Most  cooperatives — 90  percent — were  credit  funds,  the  bulk  of 
ahose  service  was  in  the  area  of  short  term  loans  (see  ch.  31,  Bulk¬ 
ing  and  Currency  System).  Membership  in  the  urban  areas  was 
usually  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  unskilled  ai'.d  semiskiUed  labor; 
the  movement  was  little  developed  in  the  rural  areas.  Urban  mem¬ 
bers  relied  on  the  cooperatives  for  clothing  purcliases  and  small  cash 
loans  for  various  purposes — ^the  purchase  of  household  furnishings, 
food,  and  so  forth.  Very  little  of  the  activity  of  the  cooperatives 
seemed  to  be  in  the  needed  areas  of  health  or  housing. 

Cooperative  members  were  not  sophisticated  in  their  use  of  credit; 
profligacy  often  resulted,  and  money  borrowed  to  meet  family  crises 
was  squandered  on  liquor  or  other  outlets.  In  order  to  avoid  this, 
many  of  the  cooperatives  have  develops  1  a  system  of  ciedit  in 
merchandise.  Thus  the  member  borrowii  ^  to  buy  clothing  for  his 
family  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  waste  his  funds  before  pur¬ 
chasing  the  needed  items  and  could  obtain  merchandise  which  the 
cooperatives  secured  at  considerable  discounts. 

In  addition  to  the  credit  funds  there  were  cooperatives  in  the  areas 
of  housing  and  transportation  as  well  os  a  small  number  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  Althotigh  only  2.5  percent  of  activity  by  the  cooperative  move¬ 
ment  fell  in  the  latter  category,  some  efforts  in  the  nousing  held  have 
been  effective.  The  Pacific  Railroad  Cooperative  in  Cali  has  pro- 
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daced  approximately  2,000  housing  units.  In  Medellin,  the  Housinf 
Coopentiro  has  built  an  equal  number  and  plans  2/)00  more.  A 
notable  sell-help  efort  has  been  made  by  tM  CooperatiTe  of  Prori- 
denro  (Cooperatixa  de  la  ProTidoacia) — one  of  the  best-administered 
in  the  country — in  Pereira  where  it  has  built  800  housing  units. 

There  is  some  opposition  to  the  cooperatives  amcmg  business  ele¬ 
ments  which  see  them  as  a  threat.  A  certain  amount  of  distrust  of 
the  oo(^ratiTee  also  exists  among  the  working  class,  as  a  result  of 
their  history  of  fiscal  unsoundness.  In  many  cases  the  deviro  for 
security  membership  dues  has  been  the  compulsory  withholding 
of  salaries,  and  cmtsiderable  dissatisfaction  has  resulted. 

With  reform  the  cooperatives  could  be  a  much  more  effective 
instrument  for  i.  tprovement  of  living  condititms.  One  of  the  pre¬ 
requisites  w<mld  oe  the  enactment  of  comprehensive  legislation  to 
secure  greater  fiscal  soundness.  Another  suggestum  made  by  ecmi- 
<xuists  is  the  establiidunent  of  a  training  program  for  administra¬ 
tors  to  insure  more  effective  managerial  policies.  Finally,  the  co- 
tqMratives  must  be  channeled  into  areas  basic  to  the  improvement 
of  social  ccmditicms,  such  as  health  and  agricultural  developm>«it, 
and  away  from  their  present  emphasis  on  lees  vital  consumer  goods. 
This  prt^bly  can  be  accomplished  only  by  govenunrait  regulatimi, 
as  self-discipline  has  been  notably  lacking  in  the  past 


CHAPTER  18 

ATTITUDES  AND  REACTIONS  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

The  ftttitadee  of  Colombians  toward  their  cooutrj,  nation  and 
state  and  toward  its  political  inntitations  vary  according  to  the 
poeition  of  the  mdiridnal  in  the  social  structure.  The  members 
of  the  small  criollo  upper  class,  which  has  shaped  these  institoUans, 
identify  themselree  with  the  mystique  of  hisjmnidad,  strong  sup¬ 
port  t^  doctrines  and  structure  of  the  Catlmlic  hsrm  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  give  ^  least  f<»mal  support  to  the  iHHmeiples  of  re¬ 
publicanism  and  democracy.  The  vast  majority  of  the  people— 
those  of  lower  social  and  educational  statue— are  only  now  beginning 
to  share  the  attitudes  of  the  elite  towards  institutions  and  ^hies 
brought  to  the  country  by  its  traditional  mkra. 

Daring  centuriee  of  direct  contact  with  the  uf^ier  class,  in  a 
socirty  in  which  no  middle  class  then  existed,  the  lower  elsss  super¬ 
ficially  accepted  some  of  Urn  elite’s  attitudes  toward  insritutions 
from  whose  values  they  did  not  really  benefit  Thqr  q;K>k»  Spaniah 
and  were  Catholics.  During  recent  ckcades  they  have  aehicrved 
limited  participation  in  the  republican  prooees,  but  evim  now  their 
contacts  are  mainly  with  local  government,  sometimm  merely  on 
tho  submunicipal  level,  and  the  national  government  is  remote. 
Until  a  g«ierati<m  ago,  they  considered  that  government  was  ex¬ 
clusively  the  prerogative  of  a  paUmalistk  elite.  Since  then,  tbqr 
have  barely  begun  to  believe  that  they  might  hope  to  riuure  in  the 
exercise  cf  natimial  government  and  in  the  rights  and  benefits  once 
the  mcmopoly  of  the  elite. 

A  middle  class  has  developed  with  aspirations  to  be  part  of  the 
upper  class.  It  has  political  attitudes  resembling  those  of  the  elite. 
Its  members  in  fact  serve  as  a  bridge  over  which  the  attitudes  of 
the  elite  can  reach  the  lower  classes.  ITie  middle  class  providce 
the  political  spokesmen  for  the  lower  class;  yet  some  of  its  own 
spokesmen  are  hicreasingly  found  in  high  policy-making  circles. 

Domestic  politics  preoccupy  most  Colombians.  To  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  people,  foreign  affairs  are  of  concern  cmly  insofar  as 
they  directly  affect  questions  of  local  and  national  politics  in  which 
they  have  a  stake,  such  as  subversion,  violence,  the  National  Front, 
and  economic  development.  Attitudes  toward  certain  foreign  coun- 


tries  are  formed  in  relation  to  domestic  problems;  the  foreign  gor- 
emments  are  judged  according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  art 
believed  to  improve  or  hurt  conditions  within  the  country. 

The  Unit^  States,  Cuba,  and  the  Soviet  Union  arouse  reactions 
on  the  part  of  most  Colombians,  because  theae  countries  are  seen  as 
pursuing  policies  which,  in  one  way  or  another,  affect  the  Colwnbian 
scene.  Attitudes  about  other  countries,  if  they  exiet  at  all,  are 
present  only  amcmg  members  of  tho  upper  class  who,  as  a  result  ol 
tradition,  education,  and  travel,  have  hem  expoeed  to  other  lands. 

Hispanidad  is,  in  Latin  America,  the  expression  of  the  feeling 
that  fitditional  Spanish  culture  is  superimr  to  other  cultures  in  the 
We^em  Hemisphere.  It  stresses  tbe  historical  ties  bMween  the 
Americas  and  Spain  and  seeks  not  rally  to  keep  alive  the  ties  that 
exist,  but  also  to  develop  cl<»er  cultural  and  political  relations 
with  Spain. 

Hispanidad  has  served  as  a  rallying  point  for  anti-United  States 
sentiment.  It  developed  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century 
when  Spain,  defeated  in  war  by  the  United  States,  lost  the  last  of 
its  possessions  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  United  States  influ¬ 
ence  moved  southward.  With  encouragement  from  Spain^  eager 
to  retain  cultural  hegemony  where  its  political  control  had  dis¬ 
appeared,  hispanidad  has  remained  an  anti-United  States  force— 
sometimes  latent  and  implicit,  sometimes  manifest  and  explicit. 

After  the  Falangist  government  under  insui^nt  General  Fran¬ 
cisco  Franco  took  over  power  in  Spain,  hispanidad  became  anti¬ 
democratic  and  a  vehicle  for  the  spread  of  Falangist  ideas  in  Latin 
America.  Democracy  and  republicanism  are  linked  in  the  minds  of 
many  educated  Colombians  with  France,  England,  and  the  United 
States. 

Historically,  Chri.stianity  in  the  form  of  Catholi.’ism  is  closely 
linked  to  hispanidad  because  both  came  to  Colranbia  from  Spain, 
but  unlike  hispanidad,  Catholicism  is  nearly  universally  accepted  in 
the  country.  Except  for  the  members  of  a  few  Indian  groups  which 
retain  their  historic  cults,  a  few  tens  of  thousands  of  converts  to 
Protestantism,  and  even  fewer  Jews,  all  Colombians  consider  them¬ 
selves  Catholics.  Even  though  they  may  retain  elements  of  Indian 
or  African  religions,  they  view  the  Church  as  an  institutional  pillar 
of  their  national  society. 

ATTITUDES  TtJWARD  GOVERNMENT  AND  COUNTRY 

The  upper  class  prides  itself  on  its  republican  traditions.  It  is 
proud  of  what  it  considei*s  the  successful  implanting  in  the  countrj' 
of  republican,  dem«x'ratic,  and  parliamentary  ideas  and  practices, 
iMirrowed  from  the  cli^s^i(‘  political  thinkei’s  of  eighteenth-,  niiie- 
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tMDth-,  and  twMitieth-centiiry  Western  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  In  its  view,  these  traditions  took  root  in  Odombia  more 
Crmly  than  elsewhere  in  Central  and  South  Amnica.  Until  the 
acute  period  of  violenoe  (194S^-ji7),  or  the  time  of  the  Gdmes  and 
Rojas  Pinilla  governments,  the  members  of  the  upper  dam  pointed 
to  their  (X>antr7  as  the  one  example  in  Latin  Ainerica  of  politieal 
stability  and  todc  in  their  ootmtry’s  record  whidi,  siime  the 
beginning  of  this  oentniy,  had  been  free  of  military  coups  and 
uneottrtitntional  regimes  (see  ch.  2,  Historical  Setti^;  dL  19,  The 
Constituti<mal  SysUm;  dL  21,  Political  Dynamics). 

At  the  same  time,  the  upper  daai’s  own  interpretation  of  democ¬ 
racy  and  r^ublicanism  differed  from  that  whidi  became  increas¬ 
ingly  accepted  in  the  United  States  and  parts  of  Western  Eun^ 
It  was  ad^ttedly  a  republicanism  of  the  elite.  ^‘Jnan  Fnlano”— 
the  Colombian  **John  Doe” — was  not  involved  in  the  running  of 
government  Inasmuch  as  the  upper  class  was,  in  hetj  the  ads 
repository  of  education,  culture,  and  of  the  dolls  of  govemmoit, 
and  smce  it  had  always  ruled,  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  this 
group  was  to  make  politieal  dedsioDs  without  refnence  to  the 
mawee.  On  the  part  of  the  digardhy,  this  made  for  a  laigdy  con¬ 
servative  outlook  and  for  a  poliqr  of  pramrving  the  statue  quo. 

The  period  of  violenes  chen^i^  many  of  these  Mdtudsa.  It 
showed  that,  underneath  the  froeen  snrfooe  of  Colombian  oligardiie 
politics,  pressure  bed  been  building  up  which  could  undermiue  the 
stability  of  the  ^stem.  The  upper  ciua  began  to  rsalin  that  the 
republicanism  of  the  few  had  to  be  extended  and  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  had  to  acquire  a  more  popular  character  if  it  was  to  brmg 
about  real  stability.  The  imm^iate  beneficiary  of  this  change  of 
attitude  is  the  middle  class,  the  entry  of  which  on  the  polky- 
making  level  was  speeded  by  political  developumits  daring  tfo 
IdSO’s  (see  ch.  21,  Political  Dyna^cs). 

At  the  same  time,  the  period  of  viofoice  focused  attention  mi 
the  lower  class,  especially  in  the  rural  areas.  From  these  people 
came  the  guerrillas,  as  well  as  the  victims  of  the  period  of  vio¬ 
lence.  In  the  words  of  Germ&n  Arcini^as.  a  liberal  Colmnbian 
political  thinker,  these  people  are  “the  invi&iblt  America  ...  the 
mute,  repressed  America,  which  is  a  vast  reservoir  ox  revolution. . . . 
Nobody  knows  what  these  .  .  .  silent  men  and  women  think,  feel, 
dream,  or  await  in  the  depths  of  their  being.”  Now  it  has  become 
important  to  learn  about  them,  to  reach  them,  and  to  work  with 
them.  The  universities  and  the  government  are  beginning  to  en¬ 
gage  in  research  about  the  rural  population.  Ifoth  the  government 
and  the  Church  are  involved  in  rural  rehabilitation  work. 

In  the  cities,  the  miserable  condition  of  the  lower  class  is  a 
matter  of  increasing  concern  to  the  government,  to  private  and 


semiprivftte  groups,  and  to  the  press.  The  upper  class  is  begiiming 
to  exp.  nd  its  ocmoept  of  goTcmoient,  adding  to  government’s  le- 
spopK* tjlities  the  gradual  integratitm  of  the  ‘^invisible’’  country 
into  traditional  Col<»nbia — the  ^^visible”  Colmnbia  of  the  upper  class. 
This  is  bound  to  have  a  l<mg-range  effect  on  the  atti^des  of  the 
upper  class. 

In  the  past,  such  relationships  as  existed  between  the  upper  and 
lo;ver  classes  were  based  on  paternalism.  The  upper-class  i^vidnal 
often  maintained  a  perecmtd  commitment  toward  specific  members 
of  the  lower  classes— his  tenants,  his  empk^ees,  to  mmkin  god¬ 
children  (see  ch.  6,  Social  Structure;  dt.  7,  Family).  Future  rela¬ 
tionships  of  an  institutional  kind  are  likely  to  increase  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  role  in  social  welfare  at  the  expense  of  the  penondlimo 
(personalism)  of  the  oligarchy.  The  lower  class  is  likely  to  have 
its  status  improved  as  the  personal  dependence  of  individuals  of 
this  class  upon  members  of  the  uppw  class  wanes  and  their  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  upper  class  and  to  the  nation  as  a  whole  is  corre- 
spondinj^y  emphasised  (see  ch.  17,  Living  Conditions  and  Public 
Welfare). 

Already,  the  events  of  the  late  1950’s  have  given  greater  dignity 
to  the  middle  class.  Many  of  this  class,  especially  those  of  the 
lower  middle  class,  have,  in  their  own  lifetimes,  made  ccmsiderable 
improvement  in  their  economic  lot  and  social  status  and  have  thus 
become  symbols  of  change.  Such  instances  must  occur  on  a  larger 
scale  if  the  gap  between  the  upper  and  lower  classes  is  to  be 
narrowed. 

SYMBOLS  OF  THE  NATION 

The  symbols  of  the  nation  date  fimn  the  nineteenth  century. 
They  have  historical  significance  to  the  old  ftunilies  who  paitiei- 
pated  in  the  shaping  of  the  country  and  are  now  widely  accepted, 
although  the  d^ree  of  ideatificaticm  with  these  symbols  and  ob¬ 
servances  is  likely  to  be  less  for  members  of  the  lower  class  than 
for  persons  of  the  upper  class. 

Coat  of  Anas 

The  coat  of  arms  consists  of  an  escutcheon  of  Swits  shape,  flanked 
by  four  inclined  flags  and  crested  by  a  condor  holding  a  laurel 
branch  in  its  beak. 

The  upper  third  of  the  escutcheon  shows  a  pomegranate,  a  re¬ 
minder  of  the  name  of  the  country  during  major  periods  of  its 
history,  and  two  cornucopias,  one  overflowing  with  tropical  fruit 
and  the  other  with  gold  mid  diver  coins.  The  central  third  of  the 
shield  shows  a  Phrygian  cap,  cymbol  of  liberty,  on  a  staff.  The 
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IcwsBt  third  of  the  dtield  dhows  »  representAtion  of  Isthmits 
of  Panama  and  of  two  aailing  Tenela,  one  in  tlm  Atlantic  and  the 
(^her  in  tli«  Pacific.  The  Isthmus  was  once  part  of  Colombia;  now 
this  part  of  the  eeentdieQa  is  taken  to  signify  the  position  of  the 
country  on  two  ooeam. 

The  coat  of  acnm  was  adopted  in  May  1834.  The  legend  ‘‘libertad 
y  Olden”  (Laberty  and  Order)  now  appears  under  the  c<md<Hr. 
This  was  added  the  Rojas  Pinilla  r^me  in  1954. 

Ffaif  and  Flower 

The  upper  half  of  the  flag  is  yellow,  and  the  lower  half  is  divided 
into  two  horizontal  bands,  an  upper  <me  of  bine  and  a  lower  one 
of  red.  The  flag,  like  th<»e  of  Ecuador  and  of  Venezuela  which 
it  resembles,  is  ImsimI  on  the  personal  flag  of  Sim6n  Bolfvar,  the 
national  hero  (see  ch.  2,  Historical  S^ng). 

TIm  national  flower  is  an  orchid  of  the  Gatth^  Triana  ^riety,. 
found  in  the  Department  of  Anrioquia. 


Aatkcni 


Tho  words  of  the  ‘‘Hlinno  Nacional”  (National  Anthem)  were 
written  by  Rafael  Nunez  who  twice  served  as  Prerident  Ihe  music 
was  written  by  Oreste  Sindi'e,  a  naturalized  Odombian  of  Italian 
descent  The  anthem  was  fii*Jt  used  as  a  patriotic  song  in  1887  and 
was  (dBcially  adopted  in  1920  It  was  later  rearranged  mi^eally 
by  the  director  of  the  National  Band,  and  this  newer  mrion  was 
adopted  in  1943. 

National  Holidays 


There  are  six  official  holidays, 
historic  significince. 

New  Year 
Tiabor  Day 
Independence  Day 
Battle  of  Boyaca 
Discovery  of  America 
Independence  oi  Cartagena 


of  which  four  have  patriotic  and 

January  1 
May  1 

July  20  (1813) 

August?  (1819) 

October  12(1492) 

November  11  (1811) 


ATTmJDES  TOWARDS  OTHER  COUNTRIES 

Attitudes  tiward  other  countries  are  formulated  virtually  entirely 
by  the  upper  class  on  the  basis  of  historical  santiment  imd  the 
requirements  of  current  foreign  relations.  Whatever  attitudes  these 
factors  give  rise,  however,  are  blunted  by  the  inherent  isolationism 
which  characterizes  the  views  of  Colombians  (see  ch.  23,  Foreign 
Policies). 
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Tnditi(mal  sjmpftthies  an  dincted  tov/ard  Spsin  and  certain 
Spanidi-speakicf  Axserican  oountiia.  Warmest  feelings  an  folt 
fm  Ecuador  and  Venexuela.  Then  has  been  recurrent  antipathy 
and  hcetility  toward  Peru.  Relatively  few  attitudes  an  expressed 
with  respect  to  neighboring  Brazil  or  the  countries  further  south. 

The  intellectuals^  especially  those  who  consider  themselves  lib¬ 
erals,  have  a  considerable  appreciation  for  France  and  Great  Britain. 
They  like  to  think  of  their  own  country  as  heir  to  many  French  and 
British  legal  traditions.  At  the  same  time,  these  two  countries  an 
viewed  as  important  cultural,  scmntific,  and  educational  centers,  rjud 
many  young  people  from  the  upper  class  an  sent  to  study  in  their 
educational  institutions. 

Pro-German  smriment  has  existed  among  the  upper  class  since 
the  1920’8,  when  the  Germans  played  a  considerable  role  in  eco¬ 
nomic  affairs  and  established  such  enterprises  as  the  Cc'  Air¬ 
line  and  the  Bavaria  Bnwery.  Pro-Germaniem  was  strengthened 
as  a  result  of  the  alliance  between  the  Xazi.  .^nd  Franco  Spain. 
Germany’s  influence  in  the  economy  is  again  on  the  increase  at 
present. 

.*  ttitndes  toward  the  United  States  tore  mixed.  In  Coiombia,  as 
in  all  other  Latin  American  countries,  the  United  States  is  never 
referred  to  as  ** America.”  Latin  sensitivity  is  adversely  affected 
by  what  they  see  as  the  implication  that  other  parts  of  the  Amer¬ 
icas  are  of  minor  importance.  United  States  citizens  are  custom- 
■,*rily,  in  polite  converation  or  writing,  referred  to  as  “Norte  Ameri¬ 
canos”  and,  less  polite,  as  yanqtds.  This  attitude,  logical  at  its 
base,  is  also  emotional  in  its  application.  The  United  States  Em¬ 
bassy,  Consulate,  or  Mission  is  never  referred  to  as  the  American 
Embassy,  and  so  forth. 

There  is  still  latent  antagonism  toward  the  United  States  be¬ 
cause  of  Panama  (see  ch.  2,  Historical  Settting;  ch.  23,  Foreign 
Policies).  Adherents  of  hispanidad  are  lukewarm  about  the  United 
States  as  a  Protestant,  English-speaking  power.  They  are  often 
critical  of  its  culture  and  of  Its  policies  toward  the  Americas  in 
general  and  their  own  country  in  particular. 

Coolness  toward  the  United  States  is  now  shared  by  a  vociferous 
sector  comprised  of  individuals  of  the  middle  and  the  lo>  :;r  classes 
whose  more  explicit  anti-Americanism  is  the  product  of  their  leftist 
views  and  who  echo  with  varying  intensity  anti-American  propa¬ 
ganda  emanating  nom  Cuba  and  from  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  (see  ch. 
25,  Propaganda).  This  attitude  is  reinforced  by  resentment  of  the 
economic  power  of  the  “Norte  Americanos”  symbolized  by  the  activ¬ 
ities  in  the  country  of  powerful  United  States  economic  interests 
and  by  the  dependence  of  Colombia  on  trade  with  the  United  States 


(see  eh.  32,  Foreign  Eronomic  Beletions).  At  the  ssme  time  an 
eppreciaticm  of  United  States  technological  achievements  and  tech¬ 
nical  education,  a  irideepread  sense  of  expectation  of  United  States 
aid  to  the  country,  and  an  awareness  of  the  overwhelmmg  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  United  States  as  a  trading  partner  blunt  anti-Ameri¬ 
canism  among  all  sectors  of  the  population  (see  ch.  32,  Foreign 
Economic  Relaticms). 

Until  the  emergence  of  the  Fidel  Castro  regime  (January  1959), 
there  was  little  ir.'crest  in  Cuba.  The  leftward  drift  of  Castro, 
exacerbated  by  Caban  p  .-opaganda  directed  at  Colombia  and  by  the 
activities  there  of  Cuban  diplomats,  has  had  profound  repercus¬ 
sions  in  Colombia  (see  ch.  23,  Foreign  Policies;  ch.  25,  Propa¬ 
ganda).  Some  Colombians  recall  the  fact  that  Fidel  Castro  him¬ 
self  participated  in  the  1948  Bogoti  riots,  and  they  allude  to  this 
to  illustrate  the  special  threat  which  he  presents  to  the  country. 
Anti-Communist  Colombians  are  against  Castro  and  seek  ways  to 
quarantine  that  regime.  At  the  same  time  other  elements,  such  as 
ihe  Left-wing  far  on  of  the  liberal  Party,  have  at  times  indicated 
support  for  the  Cuban  leader  (see  ch.  21,  Political  Dynamics).  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  strength  of  pro-Castro  feeling  in  the  country,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  not  broken  off  relations  with  Cuba,  although  a  num¬ 
ber  of  explicit  denumds  to  this  end  have  come  from  political  and 
labor  groups. 

Similarly,  attitudes  towards  the  Communis  bloc  are  largely  a 
reflection  of  a  person's  stand  on  domestic  affairs.  To  most.  Colom¬ 
bians  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China,  through  their  propM- 
ganda,  represent  threats  to  the  stability  of  the  country.  Some 
prominent  Liberalr>  have,  in  the  past,  shown  favorable  inciinaticns 
toward  aspects  of  the  Communist  system,  but  over  the  years  they 
have,  with  few  exceptions,  broken  with  communism  (see  ch.  21, 
Political  Dynamics).  There  have  been  no  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  since  1948,  nor  are  there  any  with  other 
Sino-Soviet  bloc  countries  (see  ch.  23,  Foreign  Policies).  Some 
leftist  political  leaders  have  marked  pro-Communist  sympathies 
(see  ch.  24,  Subversive  Potentialities;  ch.  25,  Propaganda).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Church,  the  traditional  parties,  and  mort  of 
the  press  reinforce  public  opinion  against  bloc  activities. 
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SECTION  II.  POLITICAL  BACKGROUND 

CHAPIER  19 

THE  CONSmunONAL  SYSTEM 

The  c(mstitati<»&l  ejaUm  is  repablicmn  in  form  and  is  hased,  in 
part,  on  a  written  ocmstitntMm  first  enacted  in  1886,  The  docmnent 
serves  not  cmly  to  define  the  stmetnre  of  the  governmental  machin- 
eij  bat  also  to  spel!  oat  the  legal  reUtionship  of  the  government 
and  'he  people  to  each  other  (see  di.  20,  Straeture  of  Oovemmcnt). 
The  constitutional  document  follows  many  of  the  patterns  of 
earlier  constitutitms  and,  like  them,  was  pi^noed  intellectnals 
and  politicians  who  took  North  American  and  European  republican* 
ism  as  their  model. 

Oligarchic  traditions,  which  are  deeply  ingrained  in  the  politkal 
conscionsnen  of  all  segments  of  the  population,  are,  however,  of 
great  importance  in  the  operation  of  the  system.  They  ooiue  mainly 
from  the  Spanish  origin  of  the  country’s  culture  and  major  aspects 
of  its  social  structure,  but  are  reinforced  attitudes  found  amerng 
the  lower  classes,  which  are  mainly  of  mixed  blood  or  of  Indian 
uid  negro  descent.  These  traditions  entrust  government  to  the 
elite,  the  so-called  **great  families” — appropriately  described  by  one 
authority  as  ‘'white,  (nivileged,  and  competmt.”  The  great  fam¬ 
ilies  have  a  near-monopoly  on  political  power.  Th^  provided  the 
leadership  of  the  revolutionary  movemmit  against  Spain  and  now 
provide  it  for  the  Omservative  and  Liberal  partis  They  famish 
the  principal  government  dficials,  the  hi^iest  prelates  of  the 
Ghurch,  and  the  senior  dficers  of  the  armed  forc^.  Both  le|p3- 
lation  and  the  day-to-day  workings  of  government  are  the  product 
of  their  thinking  and  of  the  policies  they  advocate.  The  ruling 
group  is  paternalistic,  aligning  to  itself  a  monopoly  of  political 
wisdom. 

^Principles  of  democracy  are  permitted  to  operate,  but  only  in  the 
oligarchy  itself  as  an  application  of  parliamentary  government.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  tradition  of  autocracy  and  extralegal  political 
ad  ion  permits  the  suspension  of  parliamentary  government  and 
political  liberties  and  the  imposition  of  dictatorial  government  sap- 
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ported  by  the  army  (see  ch.  21,  Political  Pynamics).  The  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  Constitution  hate  been  violated  under  strong 
presidents. 

Etui  in  normal  times  the  organs  'iuc  institutions  def^ribed  by, 
and  the  offices  provided  for  in,  the  written''  constitution  function  in 
a  manner  often  at  '’variance  with  the  letter  ^  f  the  document.  Colom¬ 
bians  consider  it  proper  that  the  President  s  outlook,  personality, 
and  capa.  ty  should  affect  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution. 
The  tradition  of  paternalism  attaches  greater  importance  to  the 
person  holding  office  than  to  the  <^ce  itself;  it  puts  few  limitations 
on  public  authority  and  stresses  the  testing  of  individual  capacity. 
The  role  of  the  written  (xmstitution  changes  markedly,  therefore, 
fnnn  President  to  President.  Moreover,  the  pressures  of  partisan 
politics  oftm  nullify  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  formal  ccm* 
stitution,  leaving  solutions  of  issues  to  be  arrived  at  pragrmatically 
(see  ch.  21,  Political  Dynajiical. 

Although  the  written  constitution  provides  for  wide  participation 
in  the  political  process  by  enfranchisi^ag  all  adult  citizens,  the 
75  to  85  percent  of  the  people  who  at'^  of  mixed  blood  or  are  non- 
white  are  still  largely  excluded  thvougfa  the  operation  of  the  oli¬ 
garchic  tradition.  They  are  not  represent-M?  by  their  own  kind  in 
the  national  organs  of  government.  Until  the  late  195(>’g  most  of 
them  did  not  vote,  and  even  now,  their  effective  involvement  in  the 
operation  of  constitutional  government  has  bvreiy  begun.  They  are 
only  starting  to  become  real  participants  in  tae  all-important  polit¬ 
ical  |»rties  which  are  the  points  of  entry  into  the  political  arena 
(see  ch.  21,  Political  Dynamics).  The  tensh.nu  existing  between  the 
oligarchy  and  those  who  challenge  its  monopoly  of  political  and 
economic  power  have  led  to  violence  which  has  affected  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  government,  sharpened  partisan  strife,  and  brought  blood 
shed  to  the  cities  and  armed  insurrection  to  the  countryside.  The 
Sitges  Agreement  (1957)  g^nting  parity  *o  the  Conservative  and 
Liberal  parties  was  ratified  by  plebiscite  and  formabzed  by  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Constitution.  It  has  paved  the  way  for  a  National 
Front  government  which  has  been  able  to  reduce  civil  strife  without, 
however,  putting  an  end  to  it  (see  ch.  2,  Historical  Setting;  ch.  21, 
Political  Dynamics). 

The  present  Constitution,  enacted  in  1886,  has  been  frequently 
amended  and  twice  recodified.  Its  22  titulo»  (chapters)  and  218 
numbered  and  10  unnumbe*^  articles  spell  out  the  formal  aspects 
of  government  in  great  detail.  Although  it  divides  the  public  power 
into  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  branches,  it  vests  the  execu¬ 
tive  with  such  vital  and  important  powers  that  the  President  be¬ 
comes,  in  effect,  the  focal  poini  of  government.  Moreover,  the 


Constitotion  grtnts  powers  to  the  central  goveniment  which  far 
overshadow  those  reserved  to  the  major  units  of  local  government, 
the  departamentos. 

The  Cmistitation  enjoins  government  to  serve  the  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  well-being  of  the  country.  For  example,  it  requires  that 
10  percent  of  the  budgeted  governmental  expenditures  be  spent  on 
public  education.  The  authorities  must  also  respect  specified  rights 
of  individuals,  such  as  freedom  frcun  arbitrary  police  action,  free- 
dom  of  religion,  and  freedom  of  aaBociati<m.  The  government  is 
charged  with  protecting  the  “lives,  honor,  and  property'*  of  all 
persons  redding  in  Colrunbia.  Although  the  Constituticm  gnmts 
religious  freedom,  it  assigns  a  special  poeition  to  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church.  Balancing  the  obligations  assignment  to  gcvenunent  are 
specified  civic  obligations  imposed  on  individuals. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  constitutioirs  that  have  preceded  it  since 
1811,  the  present  document  is  more  a  deacriptirm  of  an  ideal  coo- 
stitutional  system,  which  a  majority  can  agree  upon  as  desirable, 
than  of  the  system  as  it  now  operates.  The  divergence  between  the 
written  text  and  reality  stems  largely  from  the  adoption  of  con¬ 
stitutional  concepts  which  were  not  then,  and  perhaps  are  not  now, 
suited  to  the  country.  These  concepts  are  in  contradiction  with 
political  and  social  realities  deriving  from  such  factors  as  ethnic 
diversity  and  wide  disparities  in  economic  status. 

One  result  of  prevailing  political  traditions  has  been  a  tendency 
to  change  and  amend  constitutions  frequently.  The  Ccmstitution 
thus  has  not  been  allowed  to  play  a  stabilizing  role  within  the  con¬ 
stitutional  system. 

The  key  historical  issues  affecting  the  formulation  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  documents  have  been :  the  relative  powers  of  the  central 
or  “general”  government  and  tboee  of  the  local  units  (states,  de¬ 
partments,  provinces) ;  the  strength  of  the  President,  especially 
with  respect  to  the  employment  of  emergmcy  powers  to  cope  with 
civil  insurrection;  and  the  position  of  the  Catholic  Church,  its  in¬ 
stitutions  and  clergy,  ir.  the  political  life  of  the  country.  Tbs 
1886  Constitution  established  a  unitary  systom.  and  since  shortly 
after  its  adoption,  the  first  of  the  great  issues  of  unitary  versus 
federal  government  has  subsided  in  importance.  On  the  other 
two  issues  the  Constitution,  as  amended,  represents  a  middle-of-the|j 
compromise  between  extreme  positions. 

THE  EARLIER  CONSTITUTIONS 

Although  the  movement  for  independence  fiT»m  Spain  began  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  approached  achieve¬ 
ment  only  when  Spain  itself  was  invaded  by  the  forces  of  Napo¬ 
leon  I.  The  colonists  of  New  Granada  maintained  that  they  owed 
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ftUegfiftBoe  to  the  King  of  Spain  rather  than  to  the  Spanidi  Got- 
ernment,  and,  when  the  King  proved  unable  to  exerciae  his  aov- 
ereigntj,  they  asserted  that  the  soverei^  power  had  passed  to  the 
edonies.  In  November  1811  leaders  of  the  Col<Mnbian  independenee 
forces  adopted  at  Leiva  the  country’s  first  constitutional  document — 
the  Act  of  Federation  of  tlw  United  Provinces  of  New  Granada. 
The  system  thus  created  took  account  of  the  strong  regional  senti¬ 
ment  which  prevailed  and  spt^  of: 

...  a  federat  asaociiitloo  which  gives  the  General  Government  the 
special  and  proper  powers  necessary  to  govern  the  nation  and  reserves 
to  each  of  the  Provinces  Its  liberty,  sovereignty,  snd  independence  in 
whatever  is  not  of  common  interest,  guaranteeing  to  each  of  them  these 
precious  prerogatives  and  the  Integrity  of  Its  territory.  .  .  . 

The  federal  government  was  beset  from  the  beginning  by  the 
iasue  of  centralizatitm  versus  regionalism  or  federalism.  The  coun¬ 
try  became  independent  more  out  of  a  sense  of  frustration  with  the 
Council  of  Regency  in  Spain  than  out  of  a  sense  of  nationhood 
(see  ch.  2,  Historical  Setting).  Natirnial  patriotism  was  slow  to 
gain  the  upper  hand  over  regional  loyalties  reinforced  by  vested 
local  interests.  The  underdevelopment  of  the  transportation  net¬ 
work  remained  a  major  obstacle  to  national  unity  well  into  the 
twentieth  century. 

Promulcated  “in  the  Namv«  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Father.  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost.”  the  1811  Constitution  stressed  that  “in  each  and 
every  one  of  the  United  Provinces  .  .  .  the  Holy  Apostolic  B<Mnan 
Catholic  religion  shall  be  preserved  in  all  its  purity  and  integrity.” 
The  Chnrch’s  involvement  in  political  and  constitutional  contro¬ 
versies  has  remained  as  a  consistent  factor  in  politics. 

It  was  not  until  late  in  1814  that  the  government  of  the  province 
ot  Gundinamarca  declared  its  adherence  to  the  Constitution.  After 
the  reconquest  of  New  Granada  by  Spain  (1818-19),  the  provisional 
government  set  up  by  Simon  Bolivar  was  proclaimed  by  him  to  be 
“the  depository  of  the  national  sovereignty  of  Venezuelans  -vnd 
Grenadines”  (see  ch,  2,  Historical  Setting).  In  December  1819  a 
congress  of  Colombiai.s  and  Venezuelans  met  at  Angostura  and 
ratified  the  union  of  the  two  countries  under  the  name  of  the 
Republic  of  Colombia;  it  was  further  provided  that  Ecuador  might 
join  after  its  liberation  from  Spanish  rule. 

A  new  constitution  was  adopted  in  August  1821.  In  accord  with 
BoKvar’s  views,  it  was  strongly  unitary.  The  republic  was  divided 
into  departments,  provinces,  cantons,  and  parishes.  The  province, 
once  considered  by  the  federalists  to  be  “the  natural  su^rdinate 
area,”  was  thus  displaced  by  the  department  as  the  chief  unit  of 
local  administration.  The  President  appointed  the  officials  of  all 
these  units,  as  well  as  those  of  the  municipalities.  The  judiciary, 


too,  was  largely  appointed  by  him.  In  the  bicameral  l^islature. 
the  Senate  represented  the  Apartments,  and  the  House  of  Bep- 
reaentatiyes  represented  the  people.  The  President,  Vice-President 
and  all  members  of  the  Congress  were  elected  by  electors,  choeai 
in  terms  of  ^partmmital  units.  A  Council  of  Goremment  advised 
the  President  on  important  matters,  but  he  was  free  to  reject  its 
advice. 

In  August  1828,  BoHvar  assumed  dictatorial  powers  and  called 
for  a  con^tntional  cemvention  to  meet  in  1880  (see  ch.  2,  Hi^rical 
Setting).  A  constituent  assembly  meeting  in  April  1830  adopted  a 
new  constitution  and  elected  a  new  president  to  replace  Bolivar,  who 
had  rrtired  from  government. 

The  new  constitution  created  the  Ministerio  Publico  (Public  Min¬ 
istry)  through  which  the  executive  gained  a  stronger  control  over 
judicial  affairs  (see  ch.  20,  Structure  of  Government).  The  Council 
of  Government,  renamed  Council  of  State,  was  broadened  to  include 
representative  appointees  of  tlie  citizenry  at  large,  and  its  powers 
were  enlaiged  to  give  it  the  right  to  prepare  legis1ati<m  for  sub¬ 
mission  to  Congress.  The  territorial  subdivisions  remained  the  same, 
and  the  control  of  the  central  government  over  them  was  reaffirmed. 
Departmental  assembli^  were  created  for  the  more  populous  de- 
partmmits  and  local  responsibilities  were  assigned  to  them. 

Unlike  that  of  1821,  the  Constitution  of  1830  did  not  grant  the 
Prosident  special  powers  to  deal  with  national  emergencies.  Prob¬ 
ably  its  most  important  provision,  however,  was  that  which  formally 
established  the  Church  and  thus  perpetuated  the  long-standing 
constitutional  issue.  It  states  that:  “The  .V;>ostolic  Roman  Catholic' 
Religion  is  the  religion  of  the  Republic.  ...  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
government ...  to  protect  [the  Colombian  Churchl  and  not  tolerate 
the  public  exercise  of  any  other  religion.”  The  Constitution  was 
rejected  by  the  Venezuelan  and  Ecuadorian  territories,  both  of 
which  split  off  from  New  Granada  and  became  independent. 

In  the  fall  of  1831,  a  new  constitutional  convention,  representing 
only  New  Granada,  produced  a  Constitution,  adopted  in  February 
1832,  which  called  for  a  government  in  which  the  President  regained 
the  right  Jo  assume  extraordinary  powers.  The  presidential  and 
vice-presidential  terms  of  office  were  reduced  from  eight  to  four 
years.  The  Council  of  ^tate  was  reduced  in  size  and  its  membership 
limited  to  citizens  chosen  by  Congress.  A  Council  of  Government 
was  also  formed.  Departments,  as  units  of  local  government,  were 
abolished.  Each  province  was  given  a  “provincial  house”  electetl 
on  the  basis  of  cantonal  representation.  These  local  legislatures 
were  pven  greater  responsibilities  in  the  election  of  representatives 
to  both  houses  of  the  Congress  and  in  the  choosing  of  provincial 


governors.  The  provinces  were  also  given  the  right  to  decide  which 
localities  were  to  have  municipal  councils.  The  Constitution  im¬ 
posed  on  the  government  the  duty  “to  protect  Granadines  in  the 
exercise  of  the  Apostolic  Roman  Catholic  reli^on.’'  No  reference 
to  other  religions  was  made. 

This  Constitution  remained  under  constant  attack  both  from  the 
centralists  who  objected  to  the  powers  given  to  the  provinces  and 
from  the  federalists  who  desired  the  further  strengthening  of  pro¬ 
vincial  and  local  institutions.  In  1840  civil  disorders  bitdce  out  over 
the  closing  by  the  central  government  of  four  ctmvents  in  one  of 
the  provinces  (see  ch.  2,  Historical  Setting).  The  uprisings  strength¬ 
ened  the  arguments  of  those  who  soughL  greater  presidential  powers, 
and,  as  a  result,  Congress  adopted  a  new  constitution  in  April  1843. 

The  new  document  authorized  the  presidential  appointment  and 
removal  of  provincial  governors  and  reduced  the  power  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  houses.  Although  the  Pr^ident  was  not  granted  emergency 
powers  as  such,  he  was  given  the  right  to  “suspend  or  remove  at  will 
all  political  officials  as  well  as  persons  employed  in  the  political  offices 
or  in  the  administration  of  public  revenues.'’  A  new  <^ce,  that  of  the 
dengnado  (presidential  designate),  was  created  which  followed  the 
Vice-Presidency  in  succession  to  the  office  of  the  President.  A  con¬ 
stitutional  provision  declared  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  “to  protect  Granadines  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  exercise  of 
the  Apostolic  Roman  Catholic  religion"  and  that  “the  Apostolic 
Roman  Catholic  religion  is  the  only  cult  supported  and  maintained 
by  the  Republic.” 

The  Constitution  of  May  1853  was  the  product  of  a  period  of 
increased  partisan  strife  between  the  Conservative  and  the  Liberal 
parties  (see  ch.  21,  Political  Dynamics).  The  Conservatives  stood 
for  strong  centralized  government,  capable  of  coping  effectively 
with  any  disorderly  element,  and  for  the  mtablishment  of  the 
Church.  The  Liberals  wanted  to  strengthen  provincial  powers  in 
relation  to  the  central  government  and  sought  to  limit  the  Church’s 
role  in  the  political  life  of  the  country. 

During  the  Liberal  administration  of  General  Soek  Hilario  L6pez 
(1840-53)  a  number  of  laws  enacting  reforms  were  passed.  Soon 
after  the  elections  of  1853,  a  now  Liberal  constitution  disestablished 
the  Church,  guaranteed  freedom  of  religion,  abolished  slavery,  and 
instituted  trial  by  jury.  The  franchise  was  given  to  all  married,  or 
formerl}  marrie<l,  male  citizens  over  21  years  of  age,  and  indirect 
elections  were  abolished.  The  number  of  offices  filled  by  elections 
rather  than  appointment  was  increased.  The  President  was  deprived 
of  his  authority  to  assume  additional  powers.  The  powers  and  pre- 
rogative-s  of  the  provinces  were  considerably  increased.  The  “full 
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powers  of  local  government*'  were  reaerv«l  to  them.  The  provincial 
governors  wem  to  be  elected,  and,  in  each  province,  a  Uguilatura 
(legislature)  was  given  the  ri^t  to  «iact  laws. 

Revolt  broke  out  in  1854,  civil  war  raged  for  several  months,  and, 
when  peace  had  been  restored,  an  electi<m  brought  to  power  a  Con¬ 
servative  President  and  a  coalition  government.  During  the  years 
of  Liberal  rule  the  Conservatives  had  come  to  favor  federalism  sinoe 
decentralization  enabled  them,  as  an  opposition  party,  to  remain  in 
control  of  sections  of  the  country  in  which  they  were  strong.  Con¬ 
versely,  the  Liberals  opposed  federalism  while  they  were  in  power. 
The  new  0)ngreas  amended  the  (Constitution  to  provide  for  the  ere- 
atirm  of  states. 

These  were  a  new  type  of  unit  of  local  government  consisting  of 
provinces,  or  combinations  of  provinces,  exercising  a  degree  of  aelf- 
govemment  denied  the  conventional  provinces.  In  1856  and  1857 
many  provinces,  some  of  them  Conservative  Party  strongholds,  opted 
for  statehood.  There  were  thus  two  types  of  subnational  units — 
states,  whose  ties  with  the  '■entral  government  were  federal,  and 
provinces,  not  within  states,  which  were  ruled  as  before  frmn  the 
national  capital.  Colombian  historians  often  refer  to  this  as  the 
‘^centro-federar'  pattern  of  constitutional  organization. 

The  Conservatives  gained  overwhelming  control  of  Cemgress  in 
1857  and  on  May  22,  1858,  adopted  the  (Constitution  of  the  Granadine 
Confederation  of  eight  states  which  stressed  federalism  but  did  not 
materially  undo  the  key  Liberal  reforms  of  the  previous  constitutitm. 
Direct  vexing  was  nmintained,  as  was  the  broad  franchise  of  1853. 
The  responsibilities  of  the  central  government  were  spelled  out  and 
all  other  powers  reserved  to  the  states.  Religious  freedom  was  re- 
alEnned,  a  guarantee  made  binding  upon  the  individual  states  as 
veil.  The  organization  of  state  government  was  left  to  the  states, 
subject  tmly  to  the  provision  that  it  be  ^^pular,  representative, 
elective,  and  responsible.”  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  required 
approval  of  a  majority  of  state  legislatures  and  a  majority  of  both 
houses  of  Congress. 

Fighting  between  Conservatives  and  Liberals  broke  out  in  1859. 
Emergency  congrereional  actions  of  doulrtful  co;r;^ituti(»)ality  aggra¬ 
vated  the  situation.  Four  states  seceded  from  the  union.  The  forces 
of  the  Liberal  rebel  states  seized  Bogoti  in  July  1860,  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  established  under  the  1858  Constitution  ^ame  to  an  end. 
The  leader  of  the  insurgents.  General  Mosquera,  called  together 
plenipotentiaries  from  each  state  to  draw  up  a  temporary  constitu¬ 
tion.  This  instrument — the  Pact  of  Union  of  the  United  States  of 
(Colombia — was  adopted  in  September  1861.  It  reflected  the  renewed 
commitment  of  the  Liberals  to  federalism,  which  had  resulted  from 
their  achievement  of  control  of  state  governments. 


The  Con8tituti<Hi  was  drawn  up  in  the  style  and  terminology  of  a 
treaty  between  “the  sovereign  and  indepen^nt  states.’*  Power  was 
delegated  by  these  states  to  the  central  government.  The  centra! 
government  consisted  of  a  House  of  Representatives,  a  Senate  of 
Plenipotentiaries,  and  a  President  chosen  by  election.  The  docui.icnt 
left  the  details  of  state  government  to  the  states.  A  bill  of  rights 
was  put  in  force  and  included  a  guarantee  of  religious  freedom. 
Provision  was  made  for  the  designation  by  Congress  of  a  federal 
district  to  serve  as  the  capital. 

Two  years  later,  after  the  fighting  between  Liberals  and  Conserva¬ 
tives  had  stopped.  Liberal  del^^tes  from  the  nine  states  met  in  con¬ 
vention  at  Rionegro  and  drew  up  a  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  Colombia,  which  was  an  elaboration  of  the  Pact  of  1861.  Key 
national  responsibilities  were  “especially,  clearly  and  expressly’’ 
delegated  to  the  federal  government,  with  all  other  matters  remain¬ 
ing  “within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  States.”  It  was  re¬ 
quired  that  the  states  should  establish  governments  which  were 
“popular,  elected,  representative  and  resixmsible”;  otherwise,  the 
organization  of  state  government  was  not  dealt  with  in  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  The  creation  of  new  states  o«;t  of  existing  ones  and  the 
alteration  of  state  boundaries  required  the  consent  of  the  state  or 
states  concerned.  The  President  was  chosen  by  electoral  colleges  of 
the  several  states,  each  college  having  one  vote. 

The  Constitution  reflected  the  Liljeml  view  that  the  Churt'h 
favored  the  Conseiwatives.  “Freedom  of  religious  worship”  was 
guaranteed  in  ail  states.  Religious  bodies  were  prohibited  from  own¬ 
ing  real  estate,  and  it  was  required  that  their  financial  support 
should  be  derived  only  from  voluntary  contributions.  Clergymen 
were  barred  from  public  office.  The  central  government  was  granted 
“the  right  of  supreme  inspection”  over  religious  affairs. 

The  Liberal  Constitution  also  sought  to  place  limits  on  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  government  to  cope  with  rebellion  and  to  make  unsuccessful 
rebellion  less  painful  for  defeated  insurgents.  No  special  powers 
were  given  the  executive  to  deal  with  uprisings.  Any  armed  action 
by  the  government  against  one  of  the  states  required  Congressional 
approval.  By  making  the  “law  of  nations"  a  part,  of  Colombian 
national  legislation,  the  Constitution  brought  the  laws  of  war  into 
application  in  cases  of  civil  war,  “Such  wars  shall  be  terminated 
by  treaties  between  the  belligerents,  who  are  to  oteerve  the  humane 
practices  of  Christian  and  civilized  nations.’’  Persons  fleeing  from 
one  state  to  another  because  of  “illegal  acts  against  the  government 
of  another  state”  were  not  subject  to  extradition.  The  (.’onstituticii 
abolished  the  death  penalty  and  limited  th£  imprisonment  to  a  maxi- 
:num  of  10  years  for  any  crime. 


THE  1886  CONSTITUTION  AND  ITS  BEVISIONS 


TIm  Kionegro  Conrention  reoaiiiied  fomulh'  in  effect  until  1886, 
but  the  ef^wrent  stability  implied  by  this  continuity  was  belied  by 
the  facts  (see  ch.  2,  Historical  Setting).  The  Canstituti<m  itself 
serred  to  exacerbate  partisan  strife  between  the  Conserratives,  who 
opposed  it,  the  radical  Liberals,  who  supported  it  and  intended  to 
capitalize  on  its  wnknesses,  and  the  m^erate  Liberals,  who  sup¬ 
ported  one  of  the  other  contenders.  In  time,  the  ConserratiTee  and 
their  moderate  and  independent  supporters  gained  the  upper  hand. 
The  Radical  laberab  attempted  to  reverse  this  truid  by  revolting 
late  in  1884,  but  in  August  1885  they  were  crushed  by  the  National 
Party,  a  combinatkm  of  C(»»ervatives  and  others.  The  victors  de¬ 
clared  the  1863  Constitution  to  be  no  longer  in  force  and  called  for 
a  new  constitnent  assembly. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Col<»nbia  of  August  1886  was 
ratified,  significantly,  not  by  the  states  but  by  the  municipal  councils. 
The  new  regime  wished  to  avoid,  in  this  way,  any  reference  to  the 
state  as  a  constitutional  uoa.  The  new  constitution  established  a 
syston  which  was  predominantly  unitary.  The  states  lost  the  im¬ 
portance  they  had  enjoyed  under  the  federalism  of  the  previous 
constitution.  Provinces  became  departm^ts,  which,  along  with  the 
municipalities,  were  given  a  share  in  deciding  how  national  legis¬ 
lation  and  policy  were  locally  carried  out.  But  these  rabunits  lost 
the  fundamental  power  which  they  bad  enjoyed.  Federalism  has 
not  been  a  serious  issue  since  the  adoption  of  the  1886  Constitution. 

Since  its  enactment,  the  Constitution  has  often  been  amended  by 
a  relatively  simple  progress.  Originally  Congress  could  pass  an 
amendment  by  adopting  it  at  two  consecutive  sessions,  the  second 
time  by  a  two-thirds  majority.  But  an  amendment  passed  shortly 
before  the  Codification  of  1936  reduced  the  requirement  to  a  simple 
majority  in  the  first  session  and  an  absolute  majority  of  the  member¬ 
ship  of  each  house  in  the  next  ordinary  legislature. 

This  procedure  has  been  maintained  up  to  the  present  time  in  the 
Codification  of  1945  and  subsequent  amendments,  except  for  the 
mai^in  of  votes  required.  In  keeping  with  the  results  of  a  plebiscite 
of  1957,  Congress  adopts  by  a  two-thirds  absolute  majority  all  meas¬ 
ures  except  those  which  are  designated  by  a  two-thirds  majority  as 
requiring  only  a  simple  majority.  Amendments  to  the  Constitution 
are  now  adopted  by  two-thirds  of  the  membership  of  each  house, 
unless  the  requirement  is  modified  under  this  rule.  Twice  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  1886  Constitution  constitutional  codifications  have 
been  made,  in  1936  and  in  19-15.  Tliese  codifications  are  not  new 
constitutions;  they  are  restatements,  in  logical  and  orderly  form,  of 
the  constitutional  text,  including  all  amendments  in  effect  at  the  time. 
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The  Executive 


The  President  hes  sabstxntiel  powers  of  control  over  both  the 
central  government  and  the  provinces.  With  his  key  subordinates, 
he  issues  “ordinances,  decrees  aivd  resolutions  necessary  for  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  laws.*^  He  determines  the  policy  of  the  administration 
and  nominates  or  appoints  key  officials  in  the  country.  He  has  con¬ 
trol  over  military  affairs  and,  most  important,  power  to  act  in  case 
of  national  emergency. 

Before  1910  the  President's  term  of  office  was  six  years,  and  he 
was  chosen  by  electors;  since  that  time  he  has  been  directly  elected 
for  a  term  of  four  years.  He  is  assisted  by  ministers  of  state  whose 
functions  are  defined  by  law  and  who  are  the  administration's 
“organs  of  communication  with  Congress.”  He  is  advised  by  a 
Cmmcil  of  State  whose  members  are  elected  by  Congress  from  lists 
submitted  by  the  President.  The  Council  also  serves  as  the  Supreme 
Administrative  Tribunal. 

As  “supreme  administrative  authority,”  the  President  has  the 
power  to  control  the  armed  forces,  including  their  “distribution'^ 
(see  ch.  34,  The  Armed  Forces).  He  may  “direct  military  opera¬ 
tions.''  He  is  entrusted  with  the  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 
“foreign  and  'commercial  relations  with  foreign  powers.” 

The  Constitution  permits  the  President,  “in  cases  of  foreign  war 
or  domestic  disturbances,”  to  declare  a  state  of  siege  to  exist  in  all 
or  part  of  the  country.  To  do  this,  however,  he  must  have  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Council  of  State. 

The  President  has  a  power  of  veto  over  legislation.  His  veto  can 
be  overridden  by  a  simple  majority  of  both  houses  in  the  case  of  most 
bills.  A  two-thirds  majority,  however,  is  required  to  override  a  veto 
of  l^slation  amending  the  Constitution  or  the  law  codes,  establish¬ 
ing  the  budget,  formulating  plans  for  the  national  economy,  or  alter¬ 
ing  the  territorial  divisions  of  the  country. 

The  Legislative  Power 

Legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  Congress,  which  cor  ists  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Senators  and  the 
Representatives  are  elected  mainly  on  the  basis  of  population,  but 
the  departments  serve  as  electoral  districts  for  the  election  of  candi¬ 
dates,  and  each  department  is  guaranteed  a  minimum  representation 
irres|)ective  of  population  (see  ch.  21,  Political  Dynamics).  Tlie 
Constitution  expresses  the  hope  that  this  procedure  should  not  work 
to  strengthen  regionalism;  “the  members  of  botli  Houses,''  it  emplia- 
sizes,  “represent  the  entire  Nation  and  should  vote  in  the  sole  inter¬ 
est  of  justice  and  the  public  good.” 
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The  main  distinctions  between  the  two  bodies  are  the  difFereoce  in 
the  terms  of  oflkie — four  years  for  the  Senate  and  two  years  for  the 
House — and  the  additional  qualifications  required  for  membership  in 
the  Senate.  The  latter  are  designed  to  make  the  body  a  reposiUMry 
of  persons  of  superior  education  and  experience.  Both  houses  must 
pass  on  legislation.  In  addition,  each  house  is  entrusted  with  special 
responsibilities  (see  ch.  20,  Structure  of  Government).  Congress  has 
certain  emergency  powers,  including  the  power  to  invest  the  Presi¬ 
dent  with  extraordinary  powers. 

The  Public  Ministry  and  the  Jndidary 

The  administration  of  justice  is  exclusively  a  fimction  of  the  om- 
tral  government.  The  Minister  of  Justice  is  the  principal  adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  judiciary.  The  Public  Ministry  (which  is  not  a  Cabi¬ 
net  ministry)  is  headed  by  the  Attorney  General  and  is  ent?^ated 
with  the  defense  of  ‘^he  interests  of  the  Nation.”  It  promotes  the 
execution  of  the  laws  and  supervises  the  (dficial  ccmduct  of  public 
officials.  It  has  charge  of  the  prosecution  of  ^Hhose  guilty  of  crimes 
and  misdemeanors  that  disturb  the  public  order”  and  is  responsible 
for  the  execution  of  judicial  sentences 

The  court  system  is  headed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice.  It  "u 
entrusted  with  the  guardianship  of  the  integrity  of  the  Constitution” 
and  shares  with  the  Council  of  State  powers  of  judicial  review  of 
legislation  to  determine  constitutionality.  Legislation  vetoed  by  the 
President  on  the  grounds  of  unconstitutionality  may  be  sulmiitted 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  an  opinion  on  the  validity  of  the  grounds.  The  Court  has  final 
decision  in  all  cases  brought  before  it  in  which  the  constitutionality 
of  laws  0.’  decrees  enacted  by  Congress  or  lesser  authorities  is  chal¬ 
lenged  by  ‘*any  citizen”  and  also  in  all  cases  relating  to  the  emergeni^ 
powers  assumed  by  the  government. 

The  Council  of  State 

The  institution  gives  the  Council  of  State  responsibilities  in  the 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  spheres.  The  Council  of  State 
advises  the  President  and  his  ministers.  Its  recommendations  are 
not  binding  except  in  the  case  of  extraordinary  budgetary  measures, 
for  which  its  approval  is  required  (see  ch.  30,  Public  Finance).  It 
also  prepares  legislation  for  the  consideration  of  Congrees  and  func¬ 
tions  as  Supreme  Adn.inistrative  Tribunal.  In  the  latter  capecitj, 
it  has  the  power  of  judicial  review  in  all  matters  except  those  specifi¬ 
cally  assigned  to  the  Supreme  (!Iourt  of  Justice  for  such  reviev.’. 


Social  Gaaranteca 


Constitutional  amendments  adopted  since  1936  stress  the  ideals  for 
which  the  Liberal  Party  strove  while  in  power  (see  ch.  2,  Historical 
Setting).  Labor  is  declared  to  be  “a  social  obligation”  and,  as  such, 
enj<^  “the  q>ecial  protection  of  the  State.”  The  right  to  strike  is 
guaranteed,  except  to  govemment  employees,  and  the  exercise  of  the 
right  is  regulated  by  law  (see  ch.  15,  Labor  Relations  and  Organi¬ 
zation).  Public  assistance  is  declared  to  be  a  function  of  the  state. 
“It  shall  be  given  to  persons  who,  being  physically  incapacitated  for 
woric,  lack  means  of  self-support  or  the  ri^t  to  dsmand  the  same  of 
other  perscms”  (see  ch.  17,  Living  Conditions  and  Public  Welfare). 

Since  1936,  the  govemment  has  had  the  power  “to  intervene  in  the 
exploitaticm  of  public  and  private  businesses  and  industries  for  the 
purpose  of  raticmalizing  the  production,  distributicm,  and  consump¬ 
tion  of  goods,  or  to  give  labor  the  just  protecti<m  to  which  it  lias  a 
right.”  This  power,  however,  does  not  apply  at  such  times  as  tlie 
government  is  acting  under  extraordinary  powers. 

The  Cimstitution  declares  the  ownership  of  property  to  be  a  social 
functicm  which  implies  obligations.  “For  reasons  of  public  utility 
or  social  interest,  as  defined  by  the  legislature,  property  may  be 
expropriated  by  judicial  decree  with  prior  indemnificatim.”  But  the 
right  to  indemnification  is  not  absolute,  since  “the  legislature,  for 
reasons  of  equity,  may  deny  indemnification  by  means  of  an  absolute 
majority  vote  of  the  members  of  both  Houses.” 

Civil  Rights 

Private  persons  are  responsible  to  the  authorities  only  for  the  com¬ 
mitting  of  illegal  acts.  Public  officials  are  responsible,  in  additiim, 
f  jr  their  conduct  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  Officials  (except 
the  military)  who  act  illegally  cannot  protect  themselves  by  claim¬ 
ing  to  htve  acted  under  a  superior’s  orders. 

Slavery  is  prohibited.  Arrest,  imprisonment,  or  search  require  a 
warrant  from  competent  authorities  except  in  cases  in  which  the 
individual  is  caught  committing  an  illegal  act.  Masters  of  ships, 
military  chiefs  dealing  with  insuiTections.  or  officials  punishing  con¬ 
tempt  are  excepted  from  this  rule  (see  ch.  22,  Public  Order  and 
Safety).  Laws  providing  punishments  ex  poet  facto  are  prohibited. 
Death  or  confiscation  may  not  be  imposed  as  punishments. 

“Literary  and  artistic  productions”  are  protected  as  personal  prop¬ 
erty  by  the  C!!onstitution  (see  ch.  9,  Artistic  and  Intellectual  Expres¬ 
sion).  Mail  and  telegrams  may  not  be  censored.  Account  books, 
however,  may  be  demanded  for  the  purposes  of  tax  investigations 
or  when  the  state  intervenes  in  a  business  concern.  Everyone  is  free 
to  select  his  occupation,  but  the  state  may  regulate  professions  by 
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)ftw  (see  ch.  13,  Labov  Force).  Only  those  who  hold  a  law  defpree 
may  serve  as  attorneys  There  is  freedcan  to  form  companies,  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  foundations,  all  of  which  may  obtain  reeognitimi  as 
jnridkal  penoes. 

Subject  to  state  inspection,  freedom  of  instruction  in  public  or 
private  institutions  is  guaranteed.  State  primary  schools  are  free. 
The  law  may  make  school  attendance  cmnpnlsory  (see  ch.  10,  Edu¬ 
cation).  The  press  is  free  in  peacetime,  but  it  is  ^respcmsible  under 
law  for  injuries  to  personal  honor  and  for  disturbances  of  the  social 
order  and  public  peace.”  Universal  suffrage  is  established  (see 
ch.  21,  Political  Dynamics).  The  rijM  or  peaceful  assKnbly  is  guar¬ 
anteed,  provided  that  meetings  do  not  degenerate  into  disordei  or 
tumult  or  obstruct  the  public  hi^ways.  The  right  of  assembly, 
however,  does  not  include  the  ri^t  to  form  quasi-govemmental 
bodies,  and  ‘  popular  political  assemblies  of  a  permanent  character” 
are  specifically  prohibited.  The  right  of  petition  is  guaranteed  to 
everyone. 

‘K^ly  the  government  may  import,  manufacture,  and  poseess  arms 
of  war.”  In  towns,  no  one  may  carry  any  weaptm  except  with  per¬ 
mission.  Such  permissitm  may  not  be  granted  to  perstms  who  are 
spectators  at  or  participants  in  political  roe^ings,  electimis,  or  see- 
sions  of  public  bodies. 

Religion  and  the  Cknrcli 

“Liberty  of  conscience”  is  guaranteed.  -The  practice  of  all  reli¬ 
gions  “not  contrary  to  Clhristian  morals  or  law”  is  permitted.  The 
government  may,  with  Congressional  approval,  conclude  concordats 
with  the  Vatican  to  regulate  church-state  relations  “on  bases  of  re¬ 
ciprocal  deference  and  respect.’’  No  clergyman  may  hold  public 
political  office,  but  Catholic  priests  may  “be  employed  in  public  edu¬ 
cation  and  charity.”  Religious  associations  must  be  recognized  by 
their  “ecclesiastical  superiors’’  in  order  to  be  protected  as  religious 
organizations  under  the  law  (see  ch-  11,  Religion). 

The  1959  Amendments 

When  parliamentary  government  was  restored  after  the  overthrow 
of  the  Rojas  Pinilla  government  in  1957,  the  Sitges  Agreemrat, 
which  had  been  given  {popular  ratification  through  a  plebiscite  on 
December  1,  1957,  was  incorporated  into  the  Constitution  by  Legis¬ 
lative  Act  No.  1  of  19r)9  (September  15)  and  No.  4  of  1959  (Decem¬ 
ber  24).  This  agreement  concluded  between  the  Conservative  and 
Liberal  parties  provided  for  an  alternation  by  the  two  parties  in 
governmental  positions  at  all  levels  and  for  parity  in  partisan  repre- 
sentacicn  (see  ch.  21,  Political  Dynamics). 


THE  LEGAL  SYSTEM 


Although  much  of  the  formal  constitutional  structure  is  based  on 
the  example  provided  by  tlie  United  States,  the  ?e>.al  system  is 
derived  mainly  from  Spanish  and  French  traditions.  It  is  em¬ 
bodied  in  detailed  legal  codes.  Like  the  ('’institution,  th^  codes 
cover  all  contingencies  minutely.  Enacted  by  the  legislature,  they 
represent  the  consensus  of  the  ccmgresional  majority  as  to  what  the 
law  should  be.  The  role  of  the  judge  is  limited  to  applying  the 
rules  of  the  codes  to  actual  cases  He  must,  under  a  constitutional 
requirement,  justify  his  lecision  by  an  opiniim.  Under  this  ^stem 
his  discretion  has  clear-cut  formal  limitations.  He  has  much  less 
oppmtunity  than  the  judge  in  the  Anglo-American  systerp  of  law 
to  invoke  preced«*'  j. 

The  realities  of  the  legal  S3rstem  diverge  from  the  theoretical  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  the  realities  of  constitutional  system 
differ  from  the  written  text  of  the  Constitutimi.  The  judge  tends 
to  act  man  as  a  representative  of  the  government  han  as  an  arbiter 
between  the  government  and  the  individual  or  between  the  written 
law  and  needs  of  society.  Largely  confined  to  interpretation  of  the 
legal  codes,  the  judiciary  has  not  evolved  substantial  traditions  of 
judicial  independence. 

As  early  as  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  arbitration  was 
permitted  in  the  settlement  of  civil  and  commercial  cases.  In  1938 
a  new  statute  covering  arbitral  procedures  was  adopted  and  became 
the  first  such  arbitration  code  to  be  established  in  Latin  America. 
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CHAPTER  20 

STRUCTURE  OF  GOVERNMENT 

The  structure  of  government  is  att  forth  in  the  C<mstitutioa  end 
l^islation.  The  system  is  unitary;  from  the  national  kvel  down 
to  the  smallest  political  unit,  executive,  legislative,  arid  judicial 
activities  are  earned  <m  within  (me  (mordinated  pyramidal  struc¬ 
ture.  The  executive  (xmsists  of  the  President  and  the  ministers 
appointed  by  him  and,  at  lower  levels,  of  governors  and  ma7<n8 
(alcaldes).  In  Colombian  terminology,  the  PresideDt  and  his  min¬ 
isters  constitute  the  government. 

The  legislative  branch  includes  both  national  and  l(xsil  units. 
At  the  nati(mal  level  is  C<mgre8s,  (xxnpoeed  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives;  at  the  local  level  are  the  departmental 
assemblies  and  municipal  councils.  The  judiciary  is  headed  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Justice.  Intermediate  between  the  executive  and 
judiciary  are  the  Council  of  State  and  the  Public  Ministry. 

The  role,  mission,  and  prerogat.ve'i  of  every  organ  of  government 
and  every  official  are  set  forth  in  detail  in  the  ConstituticA  and  in 
legislation  enacted  by  Congrras.  In  theory,  little  discretion  is  left 
to  individual  officials,  for  legislation  has  been  designed  to  produce 
strict  compliance  with  regulations  d^ribing  their  functions  (see 
fig.  8). 

In  practice  the  traditions  of  public  administration  considerably 
modify  this  formal  pattern.  Colombians  have  inherited  the  Span¬ 
ish  tradition  under  which  the  interplay  of  personalitios,  rather  than 
definition  of  powers,  determines  what  can  and  may  be  acc<Knplished 
and  by  whom.  Therefore  personal  competition  in  (^ce  is  intense 
and  is  often  aggravated  by  a  narrow  political  factionalism  which 
makes  it.  difficult  for  individuals  to  cemperate  or  governmental  units 
to  work  harmoniously  together.  Noncooperation  among  officials  is 
overcome  only  when  a  highly  placed  official  is  able,  by  virtue  of  his 
connections  and  prestige,  to  use  the  prerogatives  of  his  office  to 
force  fulfillment  of  his  orders  or  acceptance  of  his  policy.  But  it  is 
the  man  who  is  obeyed  and  respected  rather  than  his  office. 

Partisan  or  party  affiliation  plays  a  decisive  role  in  influencing,  not 
only  the  selection  and  actions  of  elected  facials  frmn  the  President 
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Figure  8.  General  organiiation  of  the  Colombian  National  GoMmmmt, 


and  members  of  Congress  on  down  to  members  of  lesser  legisla¬ 
tive  bodies,  but  also  in  the  staffing  of  the  entire  governmental  struc¬ 
ture.  Apart  from  average-level  education,  qualitication  for  a  posi¬ 
tion  normally  plays  a  lesser  role  in  the  selection  of  officials,  whether 
elected  or  appointed,  than  identification  with  a  party  or  faction. 
The  senior  officers  of  government  dispense  a  wide  range  of  patron¬ 
age.  The  spoils  system  has  been  reinforced  by  the  strong  desire, 
amounting  almost  to  a  craze  (called  “empleomania'’  by  Colombians), 
of  the  educated  elite  and  members  of  the  oligarchy  to  achieve  a 
government  position. 

The  attainment  of  public  office  often  enables  individuals  to  be¬ 
come  rich  from  the  opportunities  afforded  by  office.  Although 
members  of  the  oligarchy  are  concerned  with  contributing  to  the 
general  welfare,  material  incentives  and  the  desire  to  gain  prestige 
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lire  equally  important  in  making  them  want  to  enter  government 
service.  The  Constitution  establishea  prior  govemm«it  service  as  a 
prerequisite  to  appointment  to  some  of  the  h  gher  official  positions, 
and  young  men  are  eager  to  obtain  an  opportunity  for  such  service 
at  any  level.  Although  many  positions  on  govenunent  commissions, 
committees,  and  boards  are  entirely  unremuiierated,  there  is  no  lack 
of  candidates  for  them. 

The  system  has  not  given  the  country  an  efficient  corps  of  public 
officials.  Until  1960  the  President  was  required  to  pass  on  the  hir¬ 
ing  of  government  employees  down  to  the  lowest  level,  and  mt  the 
awarding  of  every  purclume  or  rental  ctmtract,  no  matter  how  small 
the  sum  involved.  A  general  turnover  in  government  personnel 
has  taken  place  as  every  shift  in  control  by  the  political  parties 
produced  new  opportunities  to  exercise  the  powers  of  patronage. 
The  result  has  been  that  the  entire  government,  from  the  highest 
levels  down,  has  been  identified  with  the  party  in  power  and  that 
all  branches  of  government,  including  not  only  the  executive,  but 
also  the  judicial,  law  enforcement,  and  security  branches,  have 
bem  partisan. 

These  factors  have  frequently  undermined  public  confidence  in 
the  probity  of  government.  For  example,  they  were  blamed  in 
part  for  the  breakdown  of  constitutional  government  in  the  1950’a 
Reforms,  seeking  their  correction,  were  provided  for  in  the  Plebiscite 
of  1957  and  in  subsequent  legislation  Muu:ted  by  the  Natimial  Front 
government  (see  ch.  21,  Political  Dynamics).  The  parity  rule  was 
immediately  enforced  from  top  to  bott<Mn  to  provide  for  equal 
representation  of  Liberals  and  Conservatives  in  ail  government  posi¬ 
tions. 

This  principle  has  removed  some  of  the  partisan  bitterness  from 
government  and  politics,  but  it  has  also  produced  new  obstacles  to 
efficient  public  service.  Beginning  in  1959,  the  stricture  of  the 
ministries  and  of  other  governmental  agencies  was  revised  to  in¬ 
crease  the  efficiency  of  the  public  administration.  In  1960,  a  decree 
was  formulated  which  was  designed  to  create  a  nonpolitical  civil 
service  incorporating  all  government  employees. 

THE  EXECUTIVE 
The  President  of  the  Republic 

The  President  is  popularly  elected  for  a  four-year  term,  which 
begins  on  the  seventh  of  August  following  the  election.  He  may  not 
succeed  himself. 

Only  native-born  Colombians  are  eligible  to  become  President. 
Candidates  for  the  office  must  be  more  than  30  years  old  and  be  in 
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full  pooDeotriwi  of  their  political  rights.  They  must  further  qualify 
by  having  p.-actioed  a  profession  requiring  a  nniv«rsi^  education 
or  by  having  held  one  of  the  following  offices:  Presidoit  of  the 
Republic,  Presidttit-Designate,  member  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  Cabinet  officer,  chief  of  a  diplmnatic  missicm,  governor,  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  or  of  a  superior  tribunal,  member  of  tlie 
Council  of  State,  Attorney  General,  or  Comptroller  General.  But  no 
citizen  may  be  elected  iSesident  who,  during  six  mcmths  pricHr  to 
the  election,  has  served  as  minister,  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Councilor  of  State,  Attorney  General,  or  Comptndler  General. 

The  President  has  legislative  and  judiciary  functions  in  addition 
to  his  principal  responsibilities  as  chief  executive.  He  formally 
opens  and  closes  the  seasicms  of  Congress,  and  he  may  convene  tlw 
legislature  in  extraordinary  seesimi.  t  the  beginning  of  each  ses¬ 
sion,  the  President  submits  to  the  Cmgress  a  message  outlining  the 
program  of  his  administration  and,  at  the  same  time,  sulunits  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  proposed  budget  for  the  year.  Throuf^ 
the  Cabinet  Minister  concerned,  the  President  may  present  bills  in 
Congress.  He  may  make  available  to  the  legislators  nonsecret 
government  information.  He  has  the  responsibility  of  seeing  **that 
prompt  and  equal  justice  is  administered.”  He  may  grant  pardons 
for  political  offenses. 

As  the  “supreme  administrative  authorky,”  the  President  h'\s  the 
power  at  pleasure  to  appoint  and  remove  his  Cabinet  Ministers, 
the  governors,  and  all  persons  in  the  national  service  whose  appoint¬ 
ment  is  not  by  law  entrusted  to  other  authorities.  In  addition  to  the 
appointive  powers  he  enjoys  alone,  he  shares  with  Congress  the 
responsibility  for  appointing  certain  other  c^cials.  With  the 
countersignature  of  the  minister  concerned,  he  issues  “ordinances, 
decrees,  and  resolutims  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the  laws.” 

The  President  is  the  highest  military  authority.  He  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  external  security  of  the  nation. 
He  may  declare  war  with  consent  of  the  Senate,  or,  in  case  of  in¬ 
vasion,  make  war  without  such  consent.  He  may  personally  direct 
military  operations,  from  the  capital  or  in  the  field.  He  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  throughout  the  national 
territory.  He  may  proclaim  the  existence  of  an  emergency  and 
declare  a  state  of  siege  in  the  entire  country  or  in  any  part  thereof. 

At  any  time  that  the  President  issues  such  a  proclamation,  he 
must  immediately  call  Congress — if  it  is  in  recess — into  onergency 
session  and  it  must  remain  in  session  for  as  long  as  the  state  of 
emergency  remains  in  force.  If  the  President  fails  to  call  for  a 
congressional  sesrion,  the  legislature  may  meet  oi  its  own  accord. 
For  as  long  as  the  state  of  emergency  remains  in  force,  Congress 
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nmy  ask  the  Supreme  Court  to  pass  on  the  constitutionality  of  any 
decree  issued  by  the  President  under  the  emergency  powers. 

The  President  is  responsible  for  the  collection  of  taxes  and  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds;  for  the  supervision  of  all  government 
contracts;  for  the  supervision  of  all  bank  and  commercial  institu¬ 
tions;  for  the  regulation,  direction,  and  inspection  of  the  public 
educational  system.  He  grants  patents  and  issues  certificates  of 
naturalization. 

The  President  has  at  his  immediate  disposal  a  number  of  aides, 
organized  into  the  Office  of  the  President  and  subdivided  into  the 
Presidential  Staff  ( I>e8pacho  del  Presidente)  and  the  General  Secre¬ 
tariat  (Secretaria  General  de  la  Presidencia  de  la  Republi^'a).  The 
Presidential  Staff  consists  of  three  further  subdivisions:  The  Private 
Secretariat,  a  group  of  councilors  whose  function  is  to  make  studies 
on  current  problems  and  to  recommend  appropriate  action  to  the 
President;  a  Secretariat  for  tlie  Organization  and  Inspection  cf  ihe 
Public  Administration,  which  has  responsibilities  connected  with 
C'vil  service  reforms;  and  the  Military  Establislunent  (Casa  Mili- 
iar)  composed  of  (^cers  and  men  frtmi  the  several  services,  with 
responsibilities  for  the  seenrity  of  the  President  and  of  his  family, 
protocol,  and  liaison  with  the  Ministry  of  War. 

The  General  Secretariat  is  headed  by  the  Secretary -(general,  the 
chief  administrative  aide  to  the  President.  An  undersecretariat 
hardies  correspondence  and  telecommunications  and  maintains  ar¬ 
chives  as  well  as  Jhe  presidential  library.  A  legal  office  advises  the 
President  and  his  staff  on  lega.  affairs.  The  Information  and 
Press  Section  (Seccion  de  Infomacion  y  Prensa)  acts  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  public  relations  staff:  its  public  statements  represent  the 
official  views  of  the  executive  branch  tsee  ch.  25,  Propaganda).  The 
Budgetary  Section  (Seccion  de  Ejecucidn  y  de  Control  del  Presu- 
puesto)  draws  up  and  supervises  the  budget  and  spending  of  public 
funds  (see  ch.  30,  Public  Finance).  The  Admuiistrativo  Section 
(Seccion  de  Adminisfracion)  handles  ,ies,  housing,  and  main¬ 
tenance. 

The  Cabinet 

There  are  thirteen  Cabinet  Ministers  (Ministros  del  Dep».cho).  Al¬ 
though  there  is  no  prime  minister,  the  Minister  of  Govermnent  is 
senior  to  the  others.  The  Minister  of  Government  handles  internal 
affairs,  including  relations  with  local  authorities.  The  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  who  is  also  referred  to  as  Chancellor,  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  official  below  the  President  in  the  management  of  external 
relations.  The  functions  of  the  other  ministries  are  indicated  by 
their  names:  Justice,  F’inanee  and  Credit.  War,  Agriculture,  lAbor. 
Public  Health,  Development,  Mines  and  Petroleum,  National  Educa- 
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tion,  C<Miununicati<ms,  And  Public  Work&  Each  minister  has  an 
executive  officer  (jc/j  de  gabinete)  who  oversees  the  details  of  the 
ministry's  operations  and  may  act  for  him  in  his  abeenee. 

Standardization  of  the  internal  structure  of  the  ministries  was 
decreed  in  1960.  Each  ministry  is  now  divided  into  two  basic 
branches,  the  administrative  branch  and  the  teclinical  branch,  which 
are  further  .subdivided  into  branches  (rama.  sing.),  divisions  (divi¬ 
sion.  sing.),  sections  (seccion.  sing.)  and  groups  (grupo,  sing.). 
There  are  also  other  specialized  subdivisions :  coordinating  or  evalu¬ 
ating  bodies  within  ministries,  termed  committees  {eomUiy  sing.); 
bodies  appointed  t.t  special  studies,  called  ccunmissions  (comisiony 
sing.) ;  and  scientific  units  within  a  ministry,  called  institutes  (insti- 
tutOy  sing.).  In  addition,  there  is  a  legal  office  (or  legal  adviser), 
a  personnel  divisicm,  a  budget  division,  and  a  general  services  divi¬ 
sion,  and  these  are  designed  to  carry  out  the  basic  functions  in  each 
minifltty. 

Ministers  are  appointed  by  the  President,  who,  under  the  system 
of  parity,  must  seek  to  establish  equal  party  representation  in  the 
Cabinet.  Formal  qualifications  for  ministers  are  the  same  as  toe 
members  of  the  Hmise  of  Representatives.  Traditionally,  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  War  is  a  military  officer,  who  is  appointed  as  a  nonpartisan. 
Members  of  the  Cabinet  may  or  may  not  be  members  of  Ckmgress  at 
the  time  of  their  appointment,  but  they  may  not  retain  seats  in 
(\mgres8  if  they  choose  to  accept  a  Cabinet  post. 

The  Constitution  describes  ministers  as  the  “Government’s  organs 
of  communication  with  Congress.”  Ministers  may  present  bills  to 
Ctmgress  and  participate  in  the  debates  of  the  houses.  They  are 
required  to  present  to  Congress  a  report  on  the  affairs  of  their  re¬ 
spective  ministries  within  15  days  of  the  beginning  of  each  session. 
Moreover,  Congress  may  require  the  presence  of  ministers  at  its 
deliberations  and  may  also  order  the  attendance  of  heads  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  departments  within  a  ministry. 

The  PrcadenUDcsignate 

Every  two  years,  Ckmgress  in  joint  session  elects  a  President- 
Designate  (Designado)  to  take  office  on  August  7  of  that  year. 
He  is  the  person  who  assumes  the  presidency  when  the  President 
does  any  of  the  following :  leaves  the  country ;  leaves  the  capital  to 
eAt.cise  military  command  in  the  field;  is  granted  a  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  by  the  iSenate;  vacates  the  office  for  reasons  of  health  by 
notifying  the  Senate  (or,  if  the  latter  is  in  recess,  the  Supreme 
Court) ;  resigns;  is  impeached;  or  dies.  When  he  assumes  the  office 
of  the  President,  the  President-Designate  is  formally  sworn  in.  A 


l>esi|[;nate  who  has  serv^sd  as  Pi'csident  during  liie  jear  preceding 
eiectioDS  may  not  be  elected  President  or  re-elected  Designate. 

Tim  Designate  has  no  permanent  duties  unless  he  assumes  the 
Presidency.  Membership  in  Cmigress  is  not  incompatible  with  efec- 
ti<Hi  as  Designate.  Under  the  Natitmal  Frmt  gove?  nment  arrange¬ 
ment,  which  provides  for  the  alternation  of  tha  ottce  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  b^ween  the  Liberal  and  Omserrative  parties,  the  Designate 
must  be  of  the  same  political  affiliation  as  the  President  If  the 
office  of  President  is  permanently  vacated  by  the  presidential  in¬ 
cumbent,  the  Designate  serves  out  the  entire  remainder  of  the  presi¬ 
dential  term  of  office.  Ckmgress  th«i  elet^  a  new  Designate. 

THE  LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 

The  C<mgraK  almie  can  miact  legislation  establishing  the  atme- 
ture  of  the  executive  and  the  prerogatives  and  req>onsibilitMS  of 
executive  officials.  It  also  draws  up  legal  codes  and  passM  on  &Mii- 
cial,  fiscal,  and  budgetary  matters.  All  intemationid  treaties  re¬ 
quire  its  approval. 

Laws  may  be  introduced  in  either  house  by  any  membtf  or  by  a 
Cabinet  Ministo’.  Before  being  discussed  on  the  floor  of  either 
house,  they  must  be  approved  by  <me  of  the  piarmanent  committees 
of  which  there  are  fire  in  each  house.  Legislatitm  dealing  with  legal 
codes,  the  budget  or  other  economic  or  financial  matteia,  territorial 
changes,  and  changes  in  the  administrative  organizatimi  of  the  na¬ 
tional  territory  may  not  be  introc  uced  in  either  house  except  a 
minister  or  by  a  permanent  ounmittee. 

All  legislation  requires  the  approval  of  a  two-thirds  majority  of 
the  proper  cmnmittee  of  each  house.  It  must  then  be  approved  in 
each  louse  by  a  two- thirds  majority.  Ccmgreas  may,  however, 
designate  legislative  subject  matter  as  r  quiring  <mly  an  absolute 
majority  for  approval  in  committee  or  in  the  houses.  Legislatkm 
becomes  law  when  it  is  prmnulgated  by  the  President,  oountersigiied 
by  the  appropriate  minister,  and  published  in  the  Diario  Ofcial^  the 
official  gazette.  Special  procedures  apply  to  s.  bill  intended  to  amend 
the  Constitution  (see  ch.  19,  The  Cmistitutioial  System).  The  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  bill  into  committee  and  its  approval  by  the  oom- 
mittee  must  take  place  on  separate  days.  To  expedite  the  process¬ 
ing  of  legislation,  the  President  may  designate  it  a5  urgent;  in  such 
a  case,  each  house  must  deal  with  the  law  witliin  30  days. 

The  President  has  a  v^  power  over  all  legislation.  A  vetoed 
measure  is  returned  with  the  President’s  comments  to  the  house 
in  which  it  originated.  A  two-thirds  majwity  of  the  members  of 
each  house  can  overrule  the  veto,  except  for  such  legislatimi  as  is 
expected  frmn  the  two-thirds  rule,  in  which  case  it  may  be  passed 


VI  absolute  msjority.  If  the  goTerniiient  fails  to  promulgate  a 
law  after  a  vHo  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  has  bent  over¬ 
ruled,  the  President  of  the  Senate  may  promulgate  it.  If  the 
President  vetoes  a  bill  on  the  grounds  tliat  he  cmisiders  it  to  be  un¬ 
constitutional,  Congress  may  not  overrule  his  veto.  It  may,  however, 
refer  the  bill  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  must  raider  a  decision 
on  the  bill's  const  it  uticmality  withm  six  days.  If  it  upholds  Congress, 
the  President  must  promulgate  the  measure. 

The  regular  sessions  of  Congress  Itegin  in  the  capital  on  July 
twenti^h  of  each  year  and  last  for  150  da3rs.  When  called  into 
extraordinary  sessitm  by  the  President,  Congress  may  consider  <Mily 
such  measures  as  are  submitted  to  it  by  the  executive.  It  never 
meets  in  joint  session  except  to  induct  the  President  into  office  and 
to  elect  the  President- Designate.  Session  are  formally  opemd  by 
the  President  or  his  ministers.  Opening  sessitms  are  public  and 
take  place  in  both  houses  simultaneously.  One-third  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  each  house  is  considered  a  quorum. 

Each  house  elects  its  own  officers — a  President  and  two  Vice- 
President.s — every  two  months  while  in  sessiim.  It  also  organizes 
committees  which  consider  legislative  measures  before  they  come  to 
the  full  house.  Tliese  committees  deal  wit!\^pecified  types  of  legis¬ 
lation  and  may  meet  even  when  Congress  is  in  recess.  Cabins  Min¬ 
isters,  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  members  of  the  Council  of 
State,  the  Comptroller  General  and  the  Attorney  General  may  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  discussions  of  either  house  or  of  the  committees. 

Each  house  of  Congress  has  the  power  to  decide  on  the  validity  of 
its  members'  credentials.  Members  are  immune  from  prosecution 
based  on  their  votes  or  the  opinions  they  express  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties;  but  they  are  subject  to  the  disciplinary  regulations 
of  their  respective  houses.  For  a  period  beginning  40  days  before 
a  session  of  Congress  opens  and  ending  20  days  after  it  closes,  a 
member  of  Congress  may  not  be  arrested  or  subjected  to  a  criminal 
trial  without  the  permission  of  his  house.  Only  if  raught  in  an 
illegal  !’jt  may  he  be  arrested,  and  then  he  must  immediately  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  house  of  wiiich  he  is  a  member. 

Congressional  sessions  are  public  at  lea.st  three  times  a  week. 
Committee  meetings  also  are  public,  subject  to  the  limitations  pre¬ 
scribed  by  congressional  regulations.  Each  houtie  has  the  power  to 
enact  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  its  business,  including  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  offices  which  enable  it  to  discharge  its  business.  Congress 
may  organize  a  police  force  for  the  protection  of  its  meetings. 

The  President  of  the  Republic,  Cabinet  Ministers,  chiefs  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  departments,  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  members 
of  the  Council  of  State,  the  Comptroller  General,  the  Attorney 
General,  and  governors  and  their  respective  se  etaries  of  govern- 
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ment.  may  not  be  elected  to  Con^^^ress  until  six  months  after  leaving 
office  No  one  who  lias  exercised  civil,  political,  or  military  juris¬ 
diction  on  any  other  level  may  be  elected  to  Congress  within  three 
mouths  of  the  ilate  of  his  terminating  such  office.  No  one  may  be 
electeil  to  Congress,  who,  in  the  six  months  preceding  election,  has 
bet-n  a  party  to  any  business  with  the  government,  either  in  his 
own  interest  or  in  the  interest  of  a  third  party. 

Members  of  Congress  may  accept  presidential  appointment  to  be¬ 
come  Cabinet  Ministers,  governors,  diplomatic  officials,  or  military 
chiefs  in  time  of  war;  if  so  appointed,  their  seats  in  Congress  be¬ 
come  vacant  for  as  long  as  they  occupy  the  appointive  office.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  are  barred  from  accepting  any  other  category  of 
appointive  post  while  retaining  their  seats  in  the  legislature.  Nor 
may  they  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  government,  either  directly 
or  through  a  third  person. 

In  both  hou-ses,  temporary  or  peimanent  vacancies  are  filled  by 
alternates  {mplenten) .  Alternates  are  elected  by  party  list  in  multi- 
member  constituencies  at  the  same  time  as  the  congressmen  whose 
personal  alternates  they  become  (see  ch.  21,  Political  Dynamics). 

Members  of  both  houses  receive  no  fired  salary.  Instead,  they 
receive  a  per  diem  allowance  on  the  basis  of  their  attendance  at 
sessions.  The  remuneration  i?  paid  to  the  member  or  his  alternate, 
depending  on  who  actually  serves. 

The  Senate 

The  Senate  consists  of  80  members  elecle<l  for  four-year  term.s. 
Half  of  them  must  be  Liberals,  the  other  half  Con-servatives.  On 
the  basis  of  population,  the  ratio  is  one  senator  for  190.000  inhabi¬ 
tants,  elected  by  departmental  constituencies,  with  an  additional 
senator  for  each  additional  9,'>.0tX)  inhabitants.  No  department  elects 
fewer  than  three  senators,  nor  does  a  department  with  a  population 
of  more  than  1  million  have  fewer  than  six  senators  (see  table  1). 
Senators  are  indefinitely  eligible  for  reehH’tioii.  Qualifications  for 
senators  are  the  same  .‘is  those  for  President  of  the  Kepublir. 

.\part  from  participating  in  the  legislative  process,  the  Senate 
is  entrusted  with  spic'ial  res]x>nsibilifie.s.  It  tries  such  officials  as  are 
impeaclMHl  by  the  lluuso.  It  may  impose  sueli  penalties  as  sus¬ 
pension  from  office  and  temporary  or  pe-manent  deprivation  of  po¬ 
litical  rights;  it  may  also  remand  to  the  Supreme  Court  officials 
guilty  of  crimes  or  otherwise  deserving  of  penalties.  It  has  the 
prerogative  of  accepting  or  rejecting  the  resignations  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  or  of  the  President-Designate.  It  may  grant  the  President 
leaves  of  absence  for  reasons  other  than  illness.  The  Senate  may 
permit  the  passage  of  foreign  troops  through  the  national  territory. 
Except  in  case  of  invasion,  the  President  must  have  its  consent  in 
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Table  1.  Congrtfttonal  Repretmiatton  in  Cidomlns 


? 

Nuf*ih«rM  f 

DeparlmeiU: 

i 

.\ntioquia... . . . I 

10  i 

18 

Atlinlic<> . . . - . . 

4  ; 

6 

bolivair . . . j 

4  I 

8 

B<rvaci _ _ _ _ _ _ i 

6  ! 

14 

Caidas _ _ _ _ ! 

6  1 

12 

Caucs . . . . . . . ....| 

4  i 

6 

Choc6 . . . 1 

4| 

4 

C4rdoba . . . . . . l 

4 

4 

Cundinamarca . . . . . ; 

S  ! 

18 

Huila  . . . . ■ 

i  4 

6 

Magdalena . . . . . ! 

i  4 

1  6 

Narifio . . . 

4 

!  8 

Norte  de  Santander.  .  . . 

!  4 

6 

Santander _ _ _ _ 

1  4 

10 

Tolima  . . . . . . 

!  4 

g 

Valle  del  Cauca . . 

Inlfndenciat: 

!  ® 

!  1 

12 

Meta . . . . 

n.A. 

4 

Guajira . . . 

0 

2 

Total .  .  . 

80 

i 

i  152 

1 

Source:  Adapted  from  Institute  Colombiano  de  Opini6n  Pul  lica,  Pactorta 
Ca'ombianiis,  I9H0,  p,  42. 


order  to  declare  war.  Confirmation  by  the  Senate  is  required  for 
the  promotion  of  v  ilitary  officers  to  the  grade  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
or  to  higher  rank. 


The  House  of  Representatives 

The  House  of  Representatives  consists  of  148  members,  ’.alf  of 
them  Liberals,  the  other  half  Conserviitivet;.  .  ,iey  are  elec  ted  for 
two  years  by  departmental  constituencies.  One  representative  is 
allowed  for  each  1)0.000  inhabitants,  with  an  additional  representa¬ 
tive  for  every  additional  45,000  inhabitants.  No  department  may 
have  fewer  than  three  representatives;  this  does  not  apply  to  in- 
terulrnrias  (see  table  1). 

Apart  from  participating  in  the  normal  legislative  process,  the 
House  alone  has  the  prerogative  of  initiating  laws  relating  to  the 
budget  and  to  the  orgnirzation  of  the  Ihihlic  Ministry.  It  elects  the 
Comptroller  General  and  sele<ts  the  Attorney  General  from  a  list 
of  three  name.s  submitted  by  the  President.  The  House  has  the 
power  to  impeach  the  President,  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  the  At¬ 
torney  Generat,  and  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  doing  so. 


it  may  examine  charges  and  complaints  concer  ting  the  accused  pre¬ 
sented  to  it  by  the  Att<»iiey  General. 

To  be  a  representative,  a  Colombian  miist  be  a  citizen  with  full 
political  rights,  be  at  least  25  years  of  age,  and  must  not  liave  a 
criminal  record. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  Repnblic 

Tlie  Comptroller  General  of  the  Republic  is  the  agent  through 
whom  the  House  of  Representatives  maintains  a  check  over  the 
tiscal  affairs  of  the  administration.  He  is  elected  for  a  two-year 
term  by  the  House,  which  examines  and  passes  cm  his  report&  He 
controls  the  accounts  of  the  nati<mal  treasury,  including  both  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign  transactions.  He  prescribes  accounting  methods 
and  reporting  procedures  for  all  public'  otfices — national,  depart¬ 
mental,  and  municipal.  He  selects  the  perscmnel  of  his  agency.  He 
has  no  administrative  or  policy-making  powers  apart  from  those 
related  to  his  accounting  and  reporting  functiems. 

THE  JUDICIAL  BRANCH 

Tlu*  judicial  branch  of  the  goremmeut  is  charged  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice.  The  court  system  has  at  its  apex  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  Justice  and  i:  territorially  organized  into  judicial 
districts. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Justke 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  (Corte  Suprema  de  Justicia) 
consists  of  20  judges — 10  Liberals  and  10  Conservatives.  The  Senate 
and  the  House  each  choose  10  judges  from  lists  submitted  by  the 
President.  Similarly,  Congress  elects  one  alternate  for  each  judge; 
the  alternates  fill  temporary  vacancies  on  the  court;  permanent  va¬ 
cancies  are  filled  by  new  election.®.  On  good  behavior,  they  .serve 
until  the  age  of  retirement.  The  Court  elects  its  president  annually 
from  its  own  membership. 

To  Ik*  (pialified  for  niemiiership  in  the  Supreme  Court,  one  must 
lx*  a  citizen  by  birth,  in  full  pos.sessioii  of  legal  rights,  35  years  of 
age.  and  registered  as  a  lawyer.  In  addition,  a  candidate  nru.,^ 
have  lx*en  one  of  the  following:  a  judge  in  a  Superior  District 
Tribunal;  a  prosecuting  attorney  connected  with  such  a  tribunal:  a 
nicnilxT  of  the  Council  of  State;  a  praciicing  attoniey  for  at  least 
four  years;  or  the  .Vttoniey  General  for  at  least  three  years. 

The  Court  may  meet  in  plenary  .ses,sioii.  or  it  m.ay  subdivide  into 
four  judicial  chambers.  In  plenary  session,  the  Court  decides  on 
the  propriety  of  legislation  vetoed  by  the  President  ns  nnroiistitn- 
tiona!.  It  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  cases  in  which  the  eonsti- 
tutionality  of  laws  and  decrees  is  challenge<l  by  any  citizen,  after  a 
hearing  lx*fore  the  .\ttorney  General.  In  plenary  session,  tlie  court 
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also  hears  cases  mvclving  the  President,  Cabinet  Ministers,  the 
Attorney  General,  and  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.  These  per- 
8(His  stand  trial  before  the  Supreme  Court  after  impeachment  by 
the  House  and  otmriction  by  the  Senate. 

The  plenary  session  also  inducts  the  President  when  Congress  is 
not  in  session;  designates  the  official  entrusted  with  the  presidential 
office  when  an  unusual  vacancy  occurs;  inducts  the  President-Desig¬ 
nate,  Cabinet  Ministers,  or  governors  when  they  take  over  the 
presidency  under  constitutionally  appropriate  circumstances;  and 
appoints  the  judges  of  Superior  Tribunals. 

The  Chamber  of  Civil  Cassation  (iiala  de  Ca»aci6n  en  lo  Civil), 
made  up  of  six  judges,  hears  appeals  in  civil  cases,  including  appeals 
on  the  facts  against  a  lower  court's  order  denying  the  right  to 
appeal.  The  chamber  also  hears  cases  in  which  the  applicability  in 
Colombia  of  civil  sentences  of  foreign  courts  is  at  stake. 

The  Chamber  of  Penal  Cassation  {Saki  de  Caeaci&n  en  lo  Penal), 
made  up  of  six  judges,  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  appeals  for 
abrogation  and  review  in  criminal  cases:  cases  on  appeal  from 
Superior  District  Tribunals,  including  appeals  on  the  facts  against 
a  superior  tribunal's  order  denying  the  right  to  appeal;  cases  in¬ 
volving  a  decision  on  the  respective  jurisdictions  of  courts  (includ¬ 
ing  military)  in  criminal  cases  in  which  conflict  arises.  It  also  has 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  cases  involving  questions  of  official  re¬ 
sponsibility,  violation  of  the  Constitution  or  of  laws  or  malfeasance 
in  office,  in  which  the  accused  is  a  chief  of  an  administrative  depart¬ 
ment,  the  Comptroller  General,  a  Colombian  diplomatic  or  con¬ 
sular  agent,  a  governor,  a  judge  of  a  Superior  District  Tribunal,  a 
commanding  general,  or  the  head  of  a  provincial  treasury  office. 

The  Chamber  of  Penal  Cassation  may  try  members  of  Conpress 
for  attempts  to  exercise  lf*gislative  power  through  meetings  held 
under  conditions  otl.er  than  those  stipulated  hy  the  Constitution.  It 
also  has  the  pov~er  to  hear  appeals  seeking  nullification  of  review 
of  military  cases. 

The  Chainlier  of  General  Session  (Sala  de  Xegocios  Generales). 
has  o.xecutive  jurisdiction  over  litigation  involving  diplomatic  agents 
accredited  to  Colombia  in  matters  stipulated  by  international  law 
and  over  cases  dealing  with  maritime  or  fluvial  navigation  other 
than  those  which  merely  involve  questions  of  administrative  law  or 
matters  within  the  purview  of  the  Commercial  Code.  It  also  hears 
case-')  arising  between  two  or  more  departments  on  matters  in  which 
they  act  in  their  capiielty  as  corporate  bodies — juridi«-al  [lei-sons  in 
private  law.  It  de<-ids*s  on  certain  fyjx's  of  citizenship  cas's  ami  on 
certain  cases  involviag  national  hu  ds. 

The  diainber  of  eienerul  Se.ssion  has  appellate  jnri.sdiction  over 
cases  coming  to  it  from  Superior  Distriet  Tribunals;  over  cases  in 


volving  the  jurisdiction  of  certain  officials  involved  in  ectmomie 
affairs:  and  over  such  other  inattei’s  as  may  by  law  be  assigned  to 
it.  It  also  decides  civil  cases  of  conflicts  of  jurisdiction  arising  be¬ 
tween  various  tribunals  or  judges  and  involving  geographical  or 
procedural  consideratiems. 

The  Chamber  of  Cassation  for  Labor  Adjudication  (Sala  de  Casa- 
cion  Labors! ).  made  up  of  four  judges,  is  the  highest  tribunal 
dealing  with  labor  cases  (see  ch.  15,  Labor  Relations  and  Organi¬ 
zation). 

The  administration  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  is  handled 
by  a  Governing  Board  (Sala  de  Gobiemo).  It  consists  of  the  pre¬ 
siding  judge  of  each  chamber  and  of  the  president  of  the  Cemrt. 

Superior  District  Tribunals 

The  country  is  divided  into  20  judicial  districts  in  each  of  which 
there  is  a  Superior  District  Tribunal  (Tribunal  Superior  de  Distrito 
Judicial).  They  are  located  in  every  departmental  capital  except 
that  of  Norte  de  Santander,  where  Pamplona  rather  than  Cucuta 
is  the  judicial  seat.  In  addition,  there  are  courts  in  Buga  (Valle  del 
Cauca),  Pereira  (Caldas),  San  Gil  (Santander),  and  Santa  Boea  de 
Viterbo  .Boyaca).  These  courts  are  formed  into  chambers  (see 
ubie  2). 


Table  t.  Superior  DUtrict  Tribunal*  of  Colombia 


distrlrU 

r 

Civil 

Fanal 

Labor 

Total 

Barranquilla . . . 

3 

3 

2 

8 

Bogoti .  . . 

lU 

4 

24 

Bucaramanga . . 

3 

6 

1 

10 

Buga _ _ _ _ 

3 

3 

6 

Cali . . . 

4 

4 

2 

10 

Cartagena. . . . 

3 

3 

6 

Ibagu6 _ _ 

3 

6 

1 

Manizales . . . 

4 

6 

2 

12 

Medcllfn . . . .  . 

8 

9 

3 

Monterfa _ _ _ 

3 

3 

6 

Neiva . . . 

3 

4 

1 

8 

Pamplona . . . . 

3 

4 

1 

8 

Paste . . . 

3 

6 

1 

Pereira  - . . 

3 

3 

6 

PopavAn _ 

3 

3 

6 

Quibd6 _ _ _ 

mixed 

4 

San  Gil... . . . 

2 

4 

6 

Santa  Marta . . 

3 

3 

Santa  Rosa  de  Vit'Tbo . 

•> 

2 

4 

Tunja . . . . 

3 

4 

1 

8 

Total... . . . 

C9 

86 

19 

178 

Soiirco;  Institsito  Colombikno  ao  Opinion  Piibiica,  Factore*  Coiombianot,  I960, 
p.  35. 
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Saperior  District  Tribunals  have  original  jurisdiction  in  certain 
cases  in  which  the  state  or  a  department  is  a  party  as  a  private  law 
respoiiucr.t,  as  well  as  in  cases  which  involve  grades  of  public 
officials  ranking  immediately  below  those  over  whom  the  Supreme 
Court  has  jurisdiction,  including  certain  c^cials  of  the  Church. 
They  also  have  appellate  jurisdiction  over  cases  ccening  from  lower 
courts.  Judges  of  the  Superior  District  Tribunals  are  selected  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  and  sen'e  for  four  years. 

The  parity  principle  of  equal  Liberal  and  Conservative  representa¬ 
tion  is  applied.  To  be  eligible  for  appointment  a  Colombian  must 
be  native-born  and  30  years  of  age  or  over.  In  addition,  nominees 
must  have  served  in  high  judicial  or  legal  (^ce  for  at  least  four 
years  or  have  practiced  law  or  taught  law  in  a  public  establish¬ 
ment  for  at  least  five  years. 

Lower  Courts 

In  each  judicial  district  a  number  of  superior  judges  (Juez 
Superior  de  Distrito  Judicial,  sing.)  preside  over  courts.  They  are 
appointed  by  the  Supreme  District  Tribunal  for  two-year  terms. 
Superior  judges  usually  sit  in  the  department  capitals,  but  in 
some  cases  hold  court  in  other  localities  in  their  district.  Most  cases 
come  before  them  on  review.  They  also  have  important  functions  as 
examining  magistrates. 

Cases  coming  before  superior  judges  are  heard  before  a  jury  of 
three  fact-finding  judges  (Juez  de  Hech/y,  sing.)  who  are  empaneled 
from  rosters  of  qualified  persons  selected  by  the  Superior  District 
Tribunal  of  the  area.  They  must  be  citizens  of  good  repute,  have 
at  least  an  average  education,  and  be  engaged  in  a  profession  or 
occupation  requiring  intellectual  capabilities. 

Circuit  judges  (Juez  de  Circuito,  sing.)  function  in  the  157 
circuits  into  which  judicial  districts  are  divided.  They  are  ap¬ 
pointed  for  two-year  ternis  by  the  .Superior  District  Tribunal  of 
their  district,  and  they  have  original  jurisdiction  in  all  except  minor 
civil  and  criminal  c??es. 

Below  the  circuit  jf.’dges  are  the  municipal  judges  (Juez  Munici¬ 
pal,  sing.),  a])pointed  for  two-year  terms  by  Superior  District  Tri¬ 
bunals.  They  have  jurisdiction  over  minor  cases  within  an  area 
determined  by  law. 

The  Supreme  Court,  or  any  Su[}erior  District  Tribunal,  may 
entrust  governors,  police  officers,  and  municipal  officials  with  certain 
judiciary  responsibilities. 

Other  Courts 

There  are  special  judges  for  minors  (Juez  de  Menores,  sing.)  who 
handle  [)enal  cases  involving  delinquents  of  less  than  18  years  of 
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»ge.  They  rank  with  circuit  judges  and  are  assigned  to  the  capital 
of  each  department.  Labor  courts  handle  cases  involving  relations 
between  employera  and  employees  (see  ch.  15,  Labor  Relations  and 
Organization).  Military  courts  have  jurisdiction  over  military 
offenses  of  members  of  the  armed  forces;  other  cases  involving 
military  personnel  are  handled  by  the  regular  courts. 

THE  PUBLIC  MINISTRY 

The  Public  Ministry  (Ministerio  Publico)  is  entrusted  with  the 
prosecution  of  defendants  before  the  courts.  is  headed  by  the 
Attorney  Greneral.  There  are  prosecutors  of  various  ranks  within 
the  Public  Ministry  who  correspond  to  each  level  oi  the  court  sys¬ 
tem.  Persons  in  the  judicial  branch  can  move  profe^ionally  from 
the  courts  to  positions  in  the  Public  Ministry  and  vice  versa. 

The  Attorney  General 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  Nat'on  (Procurador  General  de  la 
Nacion)  is  elected  for  a  four-year  lerm  by  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  The  qualifications  for  tl.is  office  are  the  same  as  for 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Attorney  (jcneral  sees  to  it 
that  all  public  officers  discharge  their  duties  properly  and  arraigns 
before  the  Supreme  Court  all  officials  to  be  tried  by  the  court.  He 
supervises  the  administration  of  the  Public  Ministry  and  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  subordinate  prosecutora. 

Subordinate  Prosecutors 

The  prosecutors  of  Superior  District  Tribunals  are  appointed  for 
four-year  terms  by  the  President  from  nominating  lists  presented 
by  the  Attorney  General.  They  must  have  the  same  qualifications 
as  judges  of  Superior  District  Tribunals.  Prosecutors  at  the  level 
of  Superior  and  circuit  judge?  are  appointed  for  three-year  terms 
by  prosecutors  at  the  level  of  Superior  District  Tribunals.  Prose¬ 
cutors  of  courts  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Superior  District  Tri¬ 
bunal  must  be  natives  of  the  department  in  which  they  function 
or  must  have  held  public  office  there. 

THE  COUNCIL  OF  STATE 

The  Council  of  State  (Consejo  do  Kstado)  consists  of  five  Liberals 
and  five  Conservatives.  They  are  elected  every  four  years  by  Con¬ 
gress  from  nominating  lists  presented  by  the  President.  The  Council 
elects  its  own  president  annually. 

The  Council  of  State  has  legislative  and  advisory  functions  as 
well  as  judicial  ones.  As  an  advisory  body,  it  may  be  consulted  by 
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th«  President  and  the  Cabinet  The  Constitution  provides  that,  in 
certain  situations,  such  consultation  is  required  when  Congre^  is 
in  recess.  For  example,  if  the  proclamation  of  a  state  of  siege  was 
envisaged  or  if  supplemental  appropriations  for  government  de¬ 
partments  were  under  consideration,  the  advice  of  the  Council  would 
be  required  and  would  be  binding  nn  the  executive.  The  Council 
may  also  scrutinize  any  acts  or  methods  of  governmental  operation. 
Cabinet  Ministers  may  attend  Council  meetings,  but  they  may  not 
vote. 

A  section  of  the  Council  acts  as  Supreme  Administrative  Tri¬ 
bunal  (Tribunal  Supremo  de  lo  Contencioso-administrativo).  This 
tribunal  handles  cases  of  administrative  law.  It  may  nullify  execu¬ 
tive  decrees.  The  Council  also  has  supervisory  responsibilities  con¬ 
nected  with  new  public  service  reforms. 

The  Supreme  Administrative  Tribunal  is  represented  in  each  de¬ 
partment  by  an  Administrative  Tribunal,  the  members  of  which 
are  appointed  by  the  Council.  These  departmental  tribunals  review 
the  acts  of  municipal  councils  and  departmental  assemblies.  The 
Supreme  Administrative  Tribunal  acts  as  an  appellate  court  for 
cases  coming  from  the  lower  administrative  tribunals. 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

Many  governmental  agencies  and  corporations  have  been  set  up 
by  act  of  Congress,  or  by  executive  decree  in  pursuance 
of  a  congressional  act.  Their  organization  varies  from  agency 
to  agency.  Many  are  governed  by  mixed  boards  on  which 
the  government,  as  well  as  private  interests,  are  represented.  The 
representatives  of  private  interests  are  often  designated  by  business 
groups,  such  as  chambers  of  commerce,  or  by  professional  groups, 
such  as  engineering  societies.  The  .\rchbishop  Primate  also  desig¬ 
nates  respresentatives  to  some  boards  (sec  ch.  11,  Religion).  Stand¬ 
ardizing  reforms,  initiated  in  mid-1%0,  will  restructure  the  inde¬ 
pendent  agencies  into  two  basic  types  of  organizations — administra¬ 
tive  depan ment.s  and  public  establishments. 

Tlie  growth  of  these  agencies  has,  in  part,  resulted  from  the 
rigidity  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  government.  MTien  new 
tasks  for  government  action  arise,  it  is  often  easier  to  create  a  new 
agency  than  to  broaden  the  scope  of  an  existing  ministry.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  agencies  make  possible  rapid  contact — across  channels — 
between  the  various  ministries,  whose  representatives  have  seats  on 
the.  board  of  the  agency,  and  between  ministerial  representatives 
and  the  representatives  of  (territorial)  departments  on  the  board. 
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The  |>articipetion  of  prirete  groups  in  such  goTemm''nt  agencies 
helps  to  enhance  civic  awareness  of  government  programs  and 
activities. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

Slightly  more  than  one-half  of  the  national  territory  is  divided 
into  17  departments.  Departments  have  a  limited  degree  of  aatmi' 
omy  which  the  other  territorial  units — the  national  territories 
(terntorlos  ruif'iotujies) — lack.  XatioTia!  territories  are  run  directly 
by  the  government.  The  government  also  ha:}  direct  control  over 
the  capital  area.  Congressional  legislation  defines  the  prerogatives 
of  all  these  units  and  their  relationships  with  the  government. 

Departments 

Departmental  status  may  be  granted  to  a  geographical  unit  which 
requests  it.  provided  that  its  population  is  at  least  250,000,  that  its 
annual  revenue  is  at  least  Col$500,000  and  that  its  creation — if  it 
involves  the  dismemberment  of  another  department — will  not  reduce 
that  department's  population  or  revenue  below  the  constitutional 
minimum. 

Governors  of  departments  are  appointed  by  the  President  and 
serve  at  his  pleasure.  Gubernatorial  appointments  are  covered  by 
the  National  Front  government’s  parity  rule.  Governors  need  not 
be  natives  or.  at  the  time  of  appointment,  residents  of  their  depart¬ 
ments,  They  are  responsible  to  the  President  through  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Government.  They  serv'e  indefinitely,  but  it  is  customary 
for  them  to  offer  t  ivii  ^signations  following  every  presidential  or 
congressional  election. 

The  Governor  has  extensive  powers.  He  is  the  agent  of  the 
government  in  the  department  and  is  responsible  for  law  enforce¬ 
ment.  He  is  the  spokesman  for  his  department  in  its  relations  with 
the  national  government.  He  directs  the  administration  of  the 
department  and  supervises  the  staff  that  he  appoints. 

Ho  bears  to  the  departmental  assembly  the  same  relationship  as 
does  the  President  to  Congress.  He  may  veto  assembly  bills  on 
the  grounds  of  unconstitutionality  or  inexpediency.  He  may  call 
the  armed  forces  tc  his  assiscance,  and.  except  when  contrary  orders 
from  the  capital  provide  otherwise,  the  military  commander  of  the 
department  must  obey  his  directives.  To  assist  him  he  has  a  num¬ 
ber  of  secretaries;  the  principal  one  is  the  Secretary  of  Government 
( Secret ario  de  Gohernacion). 

In  each  department,  an  elected  assembly  with  eircumscribed  pow¬ 
ers  functions.  It  meets  for  two  months  each  year,  in  October  and 
Novemlier.  The  members  are  known  as  deputies,  and  their  number 
varies  in  the  several  assemblies  (see  table  3).  Qualifications  are  the 
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same  as  for  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  con¬ 
stitutional  role  of  the  assemblies  is  restricted  to  the  enactment  of 
ordinances  (ordenan^a*)  for  adapting  congresionai  legislation  to 
the  needs  of  the  department.  Within  this  framework,  assemblies 
may  regulate  primary  and  secondary  schools  and  charitable  institu¬ 
tions;  regulate  and  promote  industnal  development;  and  regulate 
the  utilization  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  department.  They 
\ote  the  departmental  budget  and  may  levy  certain  types  of  taxes. 
They  aU'o  regulate  municipalities.  Following  the  pattern  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  assemblies  elect  a  Department  Comptroller, 
who,  during  his  two-year  term,  administers  departmental  finances. 

National  Territories 

The  national  territories  are  of  two  kinds,  intendencies  (inUnden- 
c/s7-«)  and  cornmissai iats  (rovi'isar'nix  ( upecinleK) .  The  organization 
of  the  territories  res»;mbles  that  of  the  departments.  The  senior 
official  is  appointed  by  the  President  and  bears  the  title  of  Intendente 
or  of  Comisario  Especial.  Intendencies  have  an  assembly  (Conscjo 
Intendencial)  entirely  appointed  by  the  President  with  advisory 
powers  only. 

Special  District  of  Bogota 

Bogota  has  constituted,  sii  ce  January  1955,  a  Special  District 
(Distrito  Esjierial)  governed  by  a  senior  mayor  (alcalde  mayor) 
and  six  lesser  mayors  (alcalde  menor,  sing.)  who  have  responsibility 
lK)th  for  the  District  and  the  city  of  Bogota  proper.  There  are 
several  other  municipal  units  in  the  Di.strict. 

Municipal  Government 

I>oea1itips  of  importance  form  mimicipalities  {mvniripio.  sing.), 
or  municipal  districts  (disfrifo  TnvnirtpaJ.  sing.)  if  they  include 
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outlying  areas.  In  order  to  become  either  a  municipality  or  a 
municipal  district,  an  area  of  settlement  most  have  at  least  8^000 
inhabitants,  of  which  at  least  150  families  must  be  ocmcentrated  in 
a  locality  having  the  required  facilities  and  human  reoouroea  to 
provide  such  public  services  as  a  school,  a  hospital,  a  prison,  and 
an  administrative  (^ce.  In  additi<m,  the  area  must  have  had  an 
annual  average  tax  income  of  Col$6,000,  and  be  able  to  levy  taxes 
the  yield  of  which  will  exceed  Col$140/XX).  There  are  about  S50 
such  municipal  ’inits  in  the  country. 

The  mayor  {aiealde)  is  the  municipal  executive  and  the  agent 
of  the  governor  in  the  municipality,  ll'i  is  appointed  1^  the  gor- 
emor.  Municipalities  and  municipal  districts  elect  a  municipe] 
council  (coTuiejo  municipal)  every  two  years.  The  council  may  enact 
local  ordinances  (acwrdos)^  levy  taxes,  approve  expenditures,  and 
select  such  municipal  crisis  as  the  municipal  attorn^  and  the 
municipal  treasurer.  Municipal  councils  meet  yearly  in  November. 

Within  a  municipality  or  a  municipal  district,  there  may  be  ad* 
ministrative  subdivisions  known  as  c'mvgimierUoi  run  hy  eomgi- 
dares  or  by  poi  ice  t^cers  apiminted  by  tlie  alcaldes. 

In  sparsely  populated  areas,  corregimientos  form  corporate  bodies 
along  the  lines  of  municipal  districts.  Such  autonomous  corrtgi- 
nuentos  {corregimientos  autonomos)  lie  outside  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  municipal  system. 

THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

Politically  conscious  Colombians  are  in  general  agreement  that 
reform  of  the  public  service  is  both  desirable  and  necessary.  Many 
feel  that  before  the  parity  rule  was  made  applicable  to  government 
employees,  the  public  service  had  become  more  often  than  not  the 
captive  of  the  party  in  power.  In  their  view,  this  was  the  case 
whenever  the  Cabinet  was  composed  of  members  of  a  single  party 
and  was  thus  enabled  to  fill  the  public  service  with  its  adherents 
and  to  coerce  supporters  of  the  opposing  party  into  supporting  it. 
Colombians  assume  that  those  truly  loyal  to  their  party  will  usually 
place  the  interests  of  their  party  ahead  of  those  of  the  nation.  The 
periods  in  which  bipartisan  administrations  have  been  in  power — 
Lleras  Camargo’s  first  administration  (1945-46)  is  a  recent  *‘xample 
— are  held  up  as  models  of  how  a  bipartisan  public  service  can 
benefit  the  nation. 

Partisanship  in  the  public  service  became  more  onerous  during 
the  Gomez  administration  (see  ch.  2,  Historical  Setting).  The 
Rojas  Pinilla  government,  which  succeeded  it  in  1953,  paid  lip 
sendee  to  reformation  of  the  ineffectual  code  governing  the  con* 
duct  and  the  tenure  of  public  employee.?,  but  failed  to  carry  out 
its  declared  intentions.  Only  after  Rojas  Pinilla  was  overthrown 
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were  the  spirit  end  concept  of  public  service  substantially  altered. 

Bj  the  Plebiscite  of  December  1957,  it  was  provided  that,  in 
order  for  the  Liberal  and  Consen'ative  parties  to  be  assured  of 
equal  footing  in  the  government,  all  government  jobs  should  be 
equally  divided  between  members  of  both  fMirti^  The  effect  of  this 
parity  rule  on  the  public  service  was  mixed.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
assured  both  parties  of  an  equal  chance  at  dispensing  patronage 
and  saf^uarded  those  en^ployees  who  were  given  positions  from 
dismissal  by  members  of  the  other  party.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
forced  the  removal  of  many  experienced  employees  who  were  Con¬ 
servatives  and  who  were  in  excess  of  the  Conservative  quota  and 
caused  their  replacement  by  Liberals  who  were  not  always  so 
qualified. 

The  1957  plebiscite  also  produced  further  prospect  of  public 
seirioe  reform  by  placing  on  Congress  the  responsibility  for  enact¬ 
ing  new  regulation  for  the  public  service.  In  November  1958,  Con¬ 
gress  passed  legislation  which  established  a  Commission  of  Admin¬ 
istrative  Reform  and  a  National  Civil  Service  Commission.  The 
Commission  of  Administrative  Reform  consisted  of  two  members 
directly  responsible  to  the  President  and  was  charged  with  studying 
the  composition  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  government  and  rec¬ 
ommending  reforms.  The  United  Nations  supplied  two  experts, 
one  from  Ireland  and  one  from  Israel,  to  advise  the  Commission. 
The  Ministry  of  Health  was  selected  to  >erve  as  a  pilot  projn't  for 
reform. 

The  National  Civil  Sendee  Commission  was  entrusted  with  rec- 
tmunending  measures  which  will  insure  improvements  in  the  quality 
of  government  personnel.  Its  initial  tasks  include  the  restaffin}-  of 
the  Ministry  of  Health  with  career  employees;  present  plans  call 
for  only  two  posts  in  the  Ministry  to  be  filled  on  the  basis  of 
political  assignment.  The  National  Civil  Service  Commission  is 
being  advised  by  a  Brazilian  expert  supplied  by  the  United  Nations. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  of  these  two  commissions,  a  decree  was 
issued  in  Ju'y  1960  setting  up  a  nonpolitical  professional  civil  serv¬ 
ice.  Permanent  civilian  employees  of  the  executive  branch  are  to 
be  members  of  the  Civil  Service  of  the  Republic.  All  positions  are 
to  be  classified,  and  salary  is  to  be  based  on  classification. 

Except  for  the  top  officials,  who  are  appointed  and  for  whom  the 
parity  principle  will  continue  in  force,  all  government  employees 
are  to  be  considered  to  bs  part  of  the  Administrative  Career.  Entry 
into  the  Administrative  Career  will  be  on  the  basis  of  free  oral  and 
written  examinations  given  by  the  newly  constituted  National  Civil 
Service  Commission.  Tlie  appointment,  promotion,  and  removal  of 
Administrative  Career  employees  may  not  be  influenced  by  their 
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political  alEIiation.  Employees  now  holuinir  pc>sitions  included  in 
the  Administrative  Career  franiework  may  be  removed  from  their 
jobs. 

Civil  .servants  may  vote,  but  they  may  iiot  otherwise  participate 
in  party  activities.  Deductions  from  employees*  salaries  for  the 
benefit  of  political  parties  may  not  be  made  except  with  the  em¬ 
ployee’s  written  permissitm. 

An  executive  decree  in  early  1960  called  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Higher  School  for  Public  .\dmitiistration  to  train  persons  for 
high  responsibility  in  the  administration.  Like  a  university,  it  is 
to  offer  courses,  as  well  as  to  conduct  research.  Its  budget  is  to 
come  mainly  from  the  budgets  of  the  ministries  and  departments 
that  will  assign  their  personnel  to  the  school. 


CHAPTER  21 

POLITICAL  DYNAMICS 

The  major  political  issoe  is  whether  control  of  the  government 
and  the  economy  will  remain  in  the  hands  of  a  relatively  small 
eute  which  has,  by  tradition  and  social  circumstances.  Ion?  been 
dominant.  Most  other  political  issues  are  more  or  less  intimately 
connected  with  this  central  one. 

The  leading  families,  which  created  the  state  in  the  nineteenth 
century  and  have  since  provided  leadership  in  all  fields  of  national 
life,  hel  i  sway  without  challenge  until  World  War  I.  Since  then, 
a  small  urban  middle  class  has  developed  which  is  politically 
conscious  and  eager  to  improve  its  own  lot  and  exercise  more  political 
power.  Its  pressure  began  to  be  felt  in  earnest  in  the  1930*t  when 
it  forced  the  oligarchy  to  agree  to  give  it  some  role  in  national 
policy  making  and  to  i>ermit  limited  social  and  economic  reforms. 

The  middle  class  is  now  continuing  its  pressure  for  an  increased 
share  of  ptower  and  for  the  enactment  of  thoroughgoing  reforms. 
It  is  being  aided  by  the  gradual  growth  of  its  own  numbers  and 
by  the  political  pres.>iun's  exerted  by  an  increasingly  articulate  urban 
and  rural  proletariat  (see  ch.  G.  Social  Structure). 

Members  of  the  elite  have  tried  to  niett  the  challenge  by  enforcing 
for  16  years  a  political  truce  between  the  Liberal  and  Conservative 
parties  which  have  had,  since  tlioir  origin  in  the  second  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  a  v  rtual  monopoly  on  partisan  affiliation  and 
a.''tivity.  Tlie  embodiment  of  this  truce  ns  the  National  Front.  By 
a  parity  .system,  all  appointive  .and  ele^-five  government  positions  are 
either  shared  equally  by  menil»ers  of  the  two  parties  or  are  iXTupied 
by  them  alternately  in  successive  terms  of  office. 

Nearly  all  Colombians  identify  tlioniselves  as  members  of  one  of 
the  two  parties.  Pailisan  feeling  is  always  high,  even  among  those 
who  do  not  actively  participate  in  political  affairs,  and  affects  the 
private  lives  of  citizens  in  many  ways.  In  the  countryside,  entire 
villages,  kd  by  a  caciqrte  (political  boss),  may  owe  loyalty  to  one 
or  the  other  party:  a  member  of  the  opposition  party  would  be 
haras.sed  if  he  sought  to  make  his  home  in  such  a  village.  In  the 
cities,  party  affiliation  influences  a  man's  social  contacts;  even  mar- 
riagi^  tics  may  l)e  influenced  by  pedilieal  affiliations. 


Extreme  as  it  was,  partisanship  became  even  more  violent  in  the 
mid'1940'8  and,  after  the  Bogotazo  <  the  violent  riots  which  occurred 
in  the  capital  on  April  9,  1948),  changed  in  character  from  strong 
polemics  to  outright  civil  war  fought  in  the  rural  areas  by  guerrilla 
bands  of  the  two  parties,  with  the  armed  forces  intervening  at  t^® 
order  of  the  Conservatives  in  [xiwer.  Between  that  tiiiie  and  the 
abatement  of  the  disturbances  in  1957,  an  estimated  250,000  people 
were  killed.  The  memory  of  this  decade  of  violence,  accompanied 
as  it  was  by  widespread  suffering,  and  of  tlie  dictatorships  of  Lau* 
reano  Gomez  and  of  Gustavo  Kojas  Pinilla,  gives  popular  support 
to  the  present  political  truce  which,  it  is  widely  hoped,  will  achieve 
greater  stability  and  prevent  recurrent':  of  massive  violence. 

The  two  parties  are  very  much  alike:  neither  has  fixed  or  stnmg 
principles.  The  Liberal  Part\-  stands  for  a  secular  political  approach 
and  relatively  rapid  social  and  economic  change;  the  Conservative 
Party  strongly  supports  the  Church  and  is  n«>re  resistant  to  change. 
But  internal  cohesion  is  a  problem  for  both  parties.  Each  is  an  un¬ 
easy  coalition  of  factions  led  by  personally  ambitious  leaders  who 
seek  to  pursue  policies  quasi-independently  of  the  ‘^official”  party. 

Persons  are  bom  Liberals  or  Conservatives  and  very  rarely  cross 
party  lines.  Dissatisfaction  with  the  party’s  official  position  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  switching  to  one  or  another  faction  within  the  party. 
The  Liberals  have  internal  difficulties  with  Leftists  of  pro-Com- 
munist  or  pro-Castro  sympathies,  the  Conservatives  with  prufascists 
and  profalangist  elements.  Political  in-fighting  amo.ig  factions  is  as 
bitter  as  that  between  parties:  “ach  party  must  constantly  strive  for 
a  minimum  of  unity  to  make  possible  resistance  to  the  other  party. 
A  degree  of  agreement  among  faction  leaders  holds  each  party  to¬ 
gether.  Principles  and  polirir-s  play  virtually  no  role  in  produci^^g 
cooperation  or  agreement:  {»olitical  expediemy  dictated  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Front. 

Under  the  National  Front  govenuiient  .s<jme  reforms  are  taking 
place,  and  others  are  l>eing  plannwl.  Political  leaders  do  not  agree 
about  their  purpose.  Mejsi  want  them  to  strengthen  the  dominance 
of  the  few  by  further  broadening  public  support  to  include  lower 
social  groups.  Others  want  to  create  a  new  political,  social,  and 
economic  sy.stem,  carrj’ing  out  a  s^H’ial  revolution  in  a  country  which 
has  changed  little  over  tlie  last  century.  Some  believe  that  a  thor¬ 
oughgoing  social  revolution  efferte<i  now  might  stave  off  a  violent 
upheaval  later:  they  point  to  the  inroads  in  Latin  America  of  com¬ 
munism  and  of  Fiilclismo -the  revolutionar}’  ideology  of  Cuba’s 
Fidel  (’astro. 

An  attempt  is  being  made  to  improve  government  efficiency  despite 
pressures  resulting  from  partisan  turmoil.  The  executive  is  being 
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strengthened,  and  iiteps  are  being  taken  to  insulate  public  employees 
from  party  politics  in  order  to  increase  the  government's  ability  to 
execute  bipartisan  policies  decided  upon  in  the  Congress  and  the 
Cabinet.  A  divorce  of  partisan  politics  from  government  might  pre¬ 
vent  the  party  in  power  fro.m  trjing  to  destroy  the  opposition;  it 
might  put  an  end  to  the  pivsesit  artificial  bipartisanship;  and  it 
might  increase  pu’  he  confidence  and  achieve  a  greater  participation 
of  the  people  in  pcliucs  in  general  support  of  the  present  system. 

More  people  voted  in  the  1957  plebiscite  than  ever  before,  partly 
because  women  were  given  the  franchise  in  tliat  year,  in  the  two 
elections  held  since  then,  the  nunil)er  of  voters  remained  high.  School 
enrollment  and  literacy  increased.  In  formation  media  reached  and 
influenced  more  people.  The  years  of  violence  had  the  effect  of 
thrusting  politics  into  the  rural  areas  and  the  exguerrillas  of  the 
interparty  war  now  have  great  interest  in  party  affairs.  The  effect 
in  the  long  run  may  be  to  identify  the  go^’emmental  policies  less 
with  the  few  now  in  power  {’nan  with  the  interests  of  several  classes. 

A  number  of  measures  are  being  considered  to  bring  about  an 
increase  in,  and  some  redi.stribution  of,  the  national  wealth.  The 
government  is  seeking  to  develop  the  economy  by  a  combination  of 
domestic  effort  and  a  foreign  technical  and  financial  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  (see  ch.  26,  Character  and  Structure  of  the  Ectmomy).  Vari¬ 
ous  welfare  and  health  schemes  have  been  put  into  effect.  Sc>me  land 
reform  measures  have  been  adopted.  In  the  areas  still  affected  by 
partisan  banditry,  special  teams  of  officials  foster  community  devel¬ 
opment  in  order  to  remove  some  local  causes  of  unrest  and  thus  to 
reestablish  civic  peace. 

In  the  fall  of  lOGO  an  agrarian  reform  program  was  drafted  by  a 
special  commission  appointed  bv  the  President  and  then  made  public. 
Agrarian  reform  lias  great  economic,  social,  and  political  meaning 
in  sucli  a  predominantly  agricultural  country,  but  opposition  arising 
from  factional  disputes  in  Congress  within  both  parties  blocked 
enactment  of  the  program. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  all  proposed  jioliti  al  and  social  reforms 
would  lx*  further  growth  of  the  middle  cla.ss  which  would  gain  in 
power  and  prestige.  Many  of  the  tenant  farmers,  who  form  a  na- 
jority  of  the  land  workers,  would  lioconie  members  of  a  stable  ciass 
working  it.s  own  land.  The  reforms  would  hasten  the  gradual  lower¬ 
ing  of  the  soria!  barriers  which  divide  the  upper  class  from  the  rest 
of  the  jMipuhitinn.  largely  along  ethnic  lines  (see  ch.  4,  Ethnic 
(iroups;  c'n.  C,  Social  Structure).  By  blurring  present  sharp  social 
divisions,  they  would  probably  reduce  the  number  of  those  who  feel 
alien  to  the  country's  formal  institutions. 


POLITICAL  FORCES 
The  Upper  Class 

R**al  political  |X)wer  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  an  oligarchy  re¬ 
cruited  from  a  small  group  of  widely  extended  families  which  are 
part  of  the  white  segment  of  the  population  (see  ch.  4,  Ethnic 
Groups).  Some  families  claim  descent  from  the  Spanish  nobility; 
all  are  conscious  of  their  Spanish  or  other  European  background. 
They  see  their  own  role  in  the  country  as  that  of  an  aristocracy  of 
blwKl,  wealth,  culture,  and  {alents.  Most  of  these  families  have  exer¬ 
cised  leadership  in  the  country  for  generations,  and  national  affairs 
at  the  highest  level  are  still  largely  in  their  hands. 

MTiatever  changes  take  place  in  national  institutions  occur  at  their 
instigation  or  at  least  require  their  ratification  and  backing.  Through 
ownership  of  land  and  cattle  and  through  control  of  industry  and 
commerce,  they  effectively  rule  the  economy.  They  are  well  educated. 
They  provide  nearly  all  administrators  at  the  upper  levels  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  judges  and  other  judicial  officials,  the  planners  of  scononiic 
development,  and  the  faculties  of  the  universities. 

The  monopoly  of  power,  once  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  upper 
class,  has  been  somewhat  modified,  particularly  since  the  1930’3, 
under  pressure  from  the  increasingly  important  middle  class.  Power, 
in  effect,  has  become  somewhat  more  diffuse.  The  upper  class  re¬ 
mains,  however,  for  within  the  power-holding  group  it  retains  a  veto 
over  middle-class  aspirations. 

Tlie  ‘^haring  of  some  measure  of  power  by  the  elite  with  the  middle 
class  has  changed  its  methods  of  operation.  National  policy  used 
to  be  made  within  the  social  circle  of  the  leading  families,  then  trans¬ 
lated  into  governmental  action  through  members  of  the  oligarchy 
holding  governmental  positions.  Now  policy  is  increasingly  formu¬ 
lated  within  political  associations  in  which  representatives  of  both 
the  elite  and  the  middle  class  thrash  out  issues  as  they  arise  and 
hammer  out  together  a  compromise  acceptable  to  both  groups. 

Such  associations  may  be  formal,  such  as  Asociacion  Xacional  oie 
Industriales — ANDI  (National  Association  of  Industrialists.) ,  or  the 
Sociedad  Economica  de  los  Amigos  del  Pais  (Economic  Association 
of  the  Friends  of  the  Country),  a  planning  group  with  close  con¬ 
tacts  within  the  government,  or  the  Federacion  Xacional  de  Cafeteros 
(National  Coffee  Growers’  Federation).  They  may  be  government 
commissions  entrusted  with  the  study  of  a  special  problem;  on  these 
bodies,  the  Church  and  labor  unions  may  be  represented.  Or  they 
mry  be  nonpolitical  in  the  formal  sense,  such  as  the  Jockey  Club  in 
Bogota,  the  prominent  social  club  to  which  most  important  persons 
l>elong.  These  associations,  directly  or  indirectly,  transmit  their 
consensus  to  government. 
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Basically  the  upper  class  is  opposed  to  change.  If  change  has 
become  necessary  and  politically  expedient — and  most  of  the  elite’s 
leadership  now  think  it  has — they  want  to  be  the  ones  to  determine 
its  rate,  decide  on  its  scope,  set  its  character,  and  remain  in  control 
of  the  new  Colombia  that  is  to  emerge. 

The  Middle  Class 

The  members  of  the  growing  middle  class  are  newcomers  to  the 
social  and  political  scene.  The  class  is  composed  at  the  top  of  the 
less  wealthy  whites  who  hare  lost  touch  with  the  upper-class  familiee, 
although,  in  some  cases,  they  may  be  remotely  related  to  them. 
Others  are  m*’stlzo3  Ipersoris  of  mixed  white  and  Indian  blood) — 
probably  a  rapidly  increasing  percentage  of  the  middle  class  (see 
ch.  4,  Ethnic  Groups).  Economic  growth  is  raising  more  people 
from  the  lower  classes  into  the  middle  class,  most  of  which  is  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  largest  urban  centers. 

The  middle  class  is  a  product  of  economic  changes  in  the  last 
forty  years.  Its  members  are  in  technical  and  white-collar  positions 
in  goTfc.  nment,  industry,  and  commerce.  Few  top  positions,  even  in 
politics,  are  open  to  them,  but  their  power  is  on  the  rise  as  a  result 
of  continued  economic  growth  which  is  increasing  professional  and 
white-collar  employment  opportunities. 

The  middle  class  wants  the  reestablishment  of  civic  peace  and  sees 
substantial  reform  as  the  best  means  of  preventing  the  development 
of  revolutionary  situations.  And  it  knows  that,  more  than  any  other 
group,  it  stands  to  gain  power  from  such  reforms,  and  therefore  it 
backs  reform  because  of  the  real  benefits  to  be  gained  from  it  for 
itself  as  well  as  for  the  nation. 

The  Church 

The  Konian  (’atliolic  Clidrcli  plays  an  iinineii.se  role  in  national 
atlairs.  .Mihoiigli  the  Cliun-li  is  represented  on  several  government 
iKWifds.  no  ineinlnn-  of  the  <‘lergy  serves,  for  exanijde,  in  the  Congiess. 

The  hieiarchy  is  nearly  entirely  romposed  of  men  of  ui>,)er-  or 
middle  chi-ss  antecedents.  Formerly  closely  linked  with  the  (\)n- 
s«‘rvaii\e  I’any,  the  ('hnreh  ap|H*ai-s  to  have  moved  away  from  this 
poviiioi!  dniiiig  tiie  'lieialorsiiips  of  Ijiiiii'eano  (idinez  and  Kojas 
Pinilla.  It  now  ^eeks  to  be  noiipar! isan  while  working  with  govern¬ 
ment  iit  endeavoi-s  of  eominoii  inteivsl. 

The  Church  has  participated  energetically  in  the  general  effort  to 
rebuild  the  country  and  to  undo  the  effect  of  the  Rojas  Pinilla 
regime.  It  is  active  in  rural  nsoiistnntion  through  its  ‘‘Cnltifal 
Popular  Action’’  movement,  which  is  su[»ported  financially  by  the 
government  to  the  extent  of  "li  ivercent.  Through  this  movement, 


it  is  engaged  in  rural  ediirational  and  rehabilitation  irork  which 
parallels  the  similar  efforts  of  government  to  combat  (x>mmanism 
and  rural  social  d’:organization.  The  Church  also  influences  the 
working  class  through  the.  Union  de  Trabajadores  de  Colombia — 
UTC  (Colombian  Workers*  Union)  which  is  Church-oriented  (see 
ch.  15.  Labor  Relations  and  Organization). 

The  Church  is  most  concerned  with  maintaining  the  country’s 
predominiiUit  Catholicism,  especially  by  influencing  government  to 
discourage,  if  not  prohibit,  Protestant  missionary'  activity  (see  ch. 
11,  Religion). 

The  Armed  Forces 

Tlie  armed  forces  include  the  army,  navy,  air  force,  and  the 
national  police.  The  army  sets  the  tone  for  the  navy  and  air  force 
in  its  influence  on  the  general  political  behavior  of  the  armed  forces. 
In  this  century  at  least,  a  tradition  of  noninvolvement  of  the  armed 
forces  in  the  determination  of  the  country’s  political  destiny  has 
developed.  The  police  are  relatively  )'.idependent  of  the  other  three 
military  services  and  more  politically  involved. 

The  officer  corps  of  the  four  services  is  largely  drawn  from  the 
higher  rungs  of  the  middle  class  and  tends  to  be  middle  class  in 
outlook.  Fewer  members  of  the  leading  families  enter  the  military 
careers  now  than  two  or  three  generations  ago. 

Conservative  Presidents  Mariano  Ospina  Perez  (lWfl-450)  and 
Laureano  Gomez  (1950-53)  used  the  armed  forces  to  fight  the  Liberal 
Party.  Lieutenant  General  Gustavo  Rojas  Pinilla  went  even  far¬ 
ther,  btit  the  peaceful  and  legal  transfer  of  power  in  1958  from  the 
military  junta  which  ousted  Rojas  Pinilla  to  the  elected  civilian 
government  of  Alberto  Llera"  C'amargo  largely  restored  the  non¬ 
partisan  character  of  the  armed  forces.  The  military  forces  are  now 
used  by  the  government  to  combat  residual  partisan  warfare  and 
banditry  in  the  rural  areas. 

The  police  were  nonpartisan  in  character  until  Ospina  Perez  con¬ 
verted  them,  at  least  in  the  rural  areas  of  the  country,  into  a  partisan 
force  actively  employed  to  harass  Liberals.  Under  Rojas  Pinilla. 
police  brutality  against  opponents  of  the  regime  increased.  Only 
after  the  ouster  of  the  dictator  did  the  police  retuni  to  their  earlier 
nonpoiitical  role.' 

The  Lower  Class 

The  memliers  of  the  lower  clas.s  are  non  white,  economically  de- 
pres.sed,  and  poorly  educated,  if  not  illiterate.  Most  live  in  the  coun¬ 
try  as  tenant  farmers  or  as  subsistence  farmers  tilling  their  own 
small  plots.  Some,  in  the  urban  centers,  form  a  pioletariat;  many 
are  unemployed  or  underemployed.  The  urban  proletariat  was  aug¬ 
mented  in  the  1950's  by  refugees  from  partisan  violence  in  the  rural 
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areas.  Until  a  generation  and  a  half  ago,  members  of  the  lower 
class  did  not  vote,  knew  little  about  government  and  the  political 
issues  of  the  day,  and  did  not  take  part  in  party  activities. 

The  lower  cla^,  both  rural  and  urban,  began  to  exert  political 
pressure  in  the  19*20's  when  expanding  markets  and  foreign  invest¬ 
ments  produced  an  economic  quickening.  The  labor  force  grew.  The 
communications  system  reached  out  into  the  interior  to  make  possible 
the  rapid  dissemination  of  news  to  outlying  areas  for  the  first  time. 
Prosperity  was  brief  and  was  followed  by  the  world-wide  depression 
of  the  late  19*20’s  and  early  1930  s.  Both  boom  and  depression  pro¬ 
vided  issues  which  have  involved  the  lower  class  and  the  labor 
unions,  mauy  of  whose  leaders  drew  their  inspiration  from  cmn- 
munism. 

The  leadership  of  the  lower  class  came  largely  from  the  elite  and 
the  small  middle  class.  A  number  of  these  leaders,  men  like  Jorge 
Eliw»r  Gaitan,  Gabriel  Turbay,  and  German  Arciniegas,  later  at¬ 
tained  national  stature,  although  only  Gaitan  remained  a  spokesman 
for  the  lower  class  after  becoming  a  national  figure.  The  degree  of 
loyalty  he  commanded  is  reflected  in  the  explosion  of  the  Bogotazo 
which  wa^  sparked  by  his  assassination. 

The  lower  class  suffered  more  than  any  other  in  the  period  of 
acute  violence  of  the  1950’s.  The  countryside  was  ravaged  by  guer¬ 
rilla  fighting  in  which  bands  belonging  to  the  Liberal  and  the  Con¬ 
servative  parties  fought  one  another,  while  elements  of  the  armed 
forces  participated  on  the  Conservative  side.  Rural  life  was  dis¬ 
rupted,  villages  were  sacked,  crops  burned,  and  gruesome  atrociti^ 
committed.  V/ide  areas  were  depopulated  when  refugees  flocked  to 
the  larger  towns  and  cities,  where  most  of  them  remained. 

On  the  positive  side,  the  years  of  violence  focused  attention  on 
the  plight  of  the  lower  class.  Its  tragic  situation,  depressed  economic 
condition,  and  cultural  and  educational  backwardness  were  fully  re¬ 
vealed  The  blood  bath  also  helj^ed  to  bring  the  lower  class  into  the 
political  spotlight;  many  upper-class  Colombians  began  to  believe 
that  the  lower  class  was  the  key  to  the  stability  or  instability  of  the 
country. 

The  lower  class  still  lacks  national  leaders  of  its  own,  but  is  de¬ 
veloping  popular  leaders.  In  many  places,  cxguerrilla  leaders  retain 
local  influence  and,  in  the  role  of  caciqueSj  make  their  views  heard 
at  the  municipal  and  even  at  the  departmental  level. 

POLITICAL  DEVELOPMENTS 

Party  division  began  to  develop  fully  in  the  1830’s.  B('*n  the 
Liberal  and  the  Conservative  parties  appeared  as  such  in  1848  when 
they  took  positions,  respectively  against  and  for  the  government  of 
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President  Tomis  Cipriano  Mosqoera  (see  ch.  2,  Historical  55et- 
ting).  The  nMxksra  phase  of  the  political  Listory  of  the  conntry 
b^n  in  the  19)^8. 

The  Conserrative  Pirty  gave  the  coontry  the  1886  Omi^tiitioii, 
stm  iu  force  with  several  amendments  tsee  ch.  19,  The  Constituthmcl 
Sy^em).  Although  the  Crmstitutirm  provides  for  formal  sefwratiosi 
of  State  and  Church,  a  Concordat  with  the  Holy  See  establidied  a 
dose  worldng  relationdiip  with  the  Catholic  hierarchy  (see  ch.  11, 
Beligion).  The  Ccmstitution  was  amended  by  the  Liberals  to  give 
the  f^emment  power  to  deal  with  economic  affairs  which,  wl^en  the 
Liberals  came  to  power  in  1930,  were  in  turmoil. 

Att^pts  by  the  more  radical  eleiiMnts  of  the  Liberal  party  to 
effect  a  social  revdatirm  were  obdructed  by  moderate  Liberals  and 
Oonserv’atives  alike.  Very  little  actual  reform  took  place  under  the 
several  Liberal  govenunmts,  bat  the  experience  with  Liberal  mto 
made  the  Ccmscrvatives,  especially  the  more  extreme  Conservativea, 
determined  to  prevent  any  degree  of  social  revolution  when  tl^y 
were  returned  to  power  in  1946. 

The  Liberal  Party:  1930  to  1946 

The  Liberal  Party  was  out  of  dfioe  from  1886  to  1930.  It  twice 
attempted  to  overthrow  Conservative  rule  force  of  arms,  rebelling 
in  1895  and  fitmt  1899  to  mid-1903.  In  1930  the  Srrx  of  a  series  of 
Liberal  Presidents  was  elected  with  the  support  of  some  dissi^^t 
Gonservativee. 

Hie  adminirtration  of  Alftmso  Lopex  Pumarejo,  elecU.  i  in  1934, 
gave  the  Liberab  the  opportunity  to  rewrite  some  sections  of  the 
C<mstitution  (see  ch.  19,  The  Constitutional  System).  The  changes 
limited  the  Church’s  prerogatives,  granted  important  rights  to  labor, 
and  gave  the  government  the  power  to  intervene  in  private  business 
enterprises.  They  had  little  practical  effect  except  to  cause  tension 
within  the  Liberal  Party  between  the  followers  of  Lopez  and  his 
moderate  opponents.  A  split  was  temporarily  averted  and  tl^  mod- 
erate  liberal,  Eduardo  Sant<»,  was  elected  to  succeed  Lopez  in  1938. 

In  1942  two  Liberal  candidates  ran  for  the  Presidency.  Moderate 
Carlos  Arango  Velez  lost  to  Alfonso  Lopez  despite  some  Conserva¬ 
tive  support.  Lopez’  second  term  was  marked  by  greater  modera¬ 
tion,  but  Conservative  extremists  led  by  Laiureano  Gomez,  openly 
talked  of  rebelling  against  the  government.  A  coup  by  aa  army 
officer  was  attempted  but  failed.  Lopez  was  blamed  for  recognizing 
the  Soviet  Union  (in  1935),  thus  permitting  its  agents  to  engage 
in  propaganda.  Conservatives  pointed  to  a  number  of  Liberal  in¬ 
tellectuals  actively  engaged  in  pro-Soviet  activities. 

Lopez  resigned  in  July  1945,  explaining  that  he  wished  to  re^re 
national  harmony.  To  serve  out  the  remainder  of  his  term,  Congress 


«l«^«d  Alberto  L^»s  C«met;g<i,  a  modento  Libmd  «bo  was  al^ 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  at  kam  some  ConservatiT^  He  aiged  a 
coalitktt  with  the  Consenrativee  to  stof  the  drift  toward  eiril  war. 
Three  mo^^ate  ConsrarratiTes  served  in  hk  cabimt. 

Althoofh  he  was  sncoMsful  m  polling  the  ciMuitry  U^ether, 
Ueias  C^margo  did  not  succeed  in  maiding  the  break  within  hk 
party.  In  the  1^6  electiims,  the  moderate  lib^ak  ran  Gabriel 
a  political  follower  of  Eduardo  Santos,  while  the  Leftkt 
Liberals  aipported  Gaitan.  The  cam{»%n  was  l^ter;  the  rito 
Liberal  factions  fought  eadi  othm*  rather  than  trying  to  di^eat  fha 
Omsenrative  candidate.  Torbay  ootstrif^ied  Gakfin  by  over  TO/XXl, 
hot  both  lost  to  Ospina  who  won  the  ^kcti<m  by  crfitainiiig 

only  42  percent  of  ^  1,370/100  votes  cast 

The  CMMenratives:  1946  to  1953 

As  th*.  first  ConsHarative  President  anee  19S0,  llariaiw  Ospina 
P^rez  began  caotbosly.  He  was  deried  on  a  ptotform  ol  Nsrioml 
Unkm,  promkang  to  adopt  the  qaari-lnpartiaBn  approodi  of  Lferas 
Camargoi  He  appointed  five  Liberals  to  hk  Ckbinet  and  stated 
tost  there  would  be  no  political  reprisals  or  dkeruninarion.  Bot 
hk  pdky  dutngi^,  particolatly  af^  Laoreano  Gfinaas,  cxtnadkt 
clericalist  and  consnvative,  was  brought  into  the  Calnnet  as  for¬ 
eign  minister. 

Political  partisanship  increased.  The  pdioe  and  the  armed  forces 
became  pditicaL  The  Liberals  armed  themselveB  with  weapons 
brooght  in  frmn  Venezuela.  Riots  and  bloodshed  oeeorred  in  msj^ 
places.  Refugees  from  the  coontrysi^  began  fbeking  to  the  capitsL 
The  political  climate  grew  worse  when  the  Libnral  minktera  with¬ 
drew  from  the  coalition  in  March  1948.  At  the  same  time,  toe 
economic  situation  deteriorated  and  the  price  index  rose  toar]^ 
month  after  month. 

Gaiton  was  assassinated  April  9,  1948,  and  in  tl^  Bogotaxo  the 
lower  clasi  gave  vent  to  its  fury.  The  riding  caused  toe  country 
over  fdOO  million  in  material  losses,  which  further  aggravated  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  (see  ch.  2,  Historical  Setting). 

Ospina  Perez  refused  the  Liberals'  demand  that  !ie  resign,  but 
a  compromise  was  worked  out  witereby  a  new  roalitkm  govern¬ 
ment  was  formed  with  two  key  positions  going  to  Uw  Liberak. 
The  government  took  tlie  position  that  the  Bqgdazo  had  been  m»ely 
a  very  serious  riot  showing  the  need  for  stern  meaaires  to  prewmt 
the  recurrence  of  civil  disorder;  it  saw  no  need  for  reforms.  Police 
measures  failed,  and  violence  in  the  rural  areas  increased  to  civil 
war  proportions,  which  in  turn  exacerbated  party  feelings  in  the 
capital.  Ospina  Perez  removed  all  Liberal  provincial  governors  in 
April  1949,  and  in  May  the  coalition  government  broke  up. 
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The  Ubentl  Party  obtained  a  confimRkinal  majority  in  tiw  J«M 
1949  dectioia,  and  tiie  new  Congms^  of  demonslimtii^i; 

Oepina’a  toes  of  a  mandate,  passed  a  law  to  more  up  the  date  of 
the  next  prraidential  elections  from  June  19^  to  Nomidier  194^. 
O^iitt  Tcioed  the  measure,  sending  it  to  the  Soprwoe  Cowt  of 
Jnstiee  for  a  ntling  on  its  conMitntionality.  The  Coart  nidield 
Congrem*  action. 

Eren  before  tlw  Court  annonnced  its  views.  Lanreano  GdoMX  le- 
tnmed  from  an  extended  stay  in  Spain  to  enter  the  {msidential 
race.  He  immediately  added  fuel  to  the  Idaines  his  bitter  at- 
tada  on  the  Liberals.  His  supporters  in  Congress,  led  hk  son, 
Alvaro  Gonez  Hnitado,  blocked  debidcs  hj  harasnng  liberal 
spedcers.  On  September  8, 1949,  ConservatlTes  Bred  on  libetals  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  killing  <»ie  Liberal,  mortally  woond- 
ing  another,  and  injnring  several  mere. 

Os|Hna’s  government  increased  its  anti-liberal  pressmes  as  the 
eketkoHS  drew  near.  In  the  ooantiymde,  the  peawnts  wen  forced 
at  gunpoint  to  forswear  all^iaiMx  to  the  liberal  Party  and  were 
thereap(m  given  safe-oondia^  passes  which  were  to  be  gnaruiteeB 
against  molestation  by  Conservative  stnmg-arm  stpiads.  Attempts 
to  involve  the  Oiarch  in  these  moves  were  lesiMed  by  the  hierarchy, 
which  issued  a  pastoral  letter  forbidding  priests  to  act  ss  witnesses 
in  tlwsB  forswearings. 

When  the  Cemgress  informed  Ospina  that  impeachment  pn»eed- 
ings  againrt  him  were  to  be  initiated,  he  dissolved  Congress  and 
Glared  a  state  of  »tge  on  November  9,  1949.  This  emergency 
roeasare  provided  for  dissolution  of  all  departmental  assemblies 
and  municipal  councils,  the  granting  of  emergency  powers  to  de¬ 
partmental  governors,  and  the  censorship  of  "^'ess  and  radio.  The 
Supreme  Cwirt  of  Justice’s  voting  proceduit  were  changed  to  re¬ 
quire  decisions  by  a  three-fourths  majority,  thus  enabling  ths  minor¬ 
ity  of  Conservative  judges  to  control  the  Court.  Ospina  also  packed 
the  Council  of  State  and  replaced  the  Comptroller  Ceneral  with  an 
appointee  of  his  own.  Finally,  the  Liberal  Party  was  forbidden  to 
hold  public  meetings. 

Faced  with  this  Conservative  assault,  the  Liberals  withdrew  their 
candidate,  and  boycotted  the  November  27  election.  Laureano  G6mez 
was  elected  President,  taking  office  in  August  1950. 

By  the  actirai  of  Ospina,  the  whole  character  of  the  govemmmt 
had  become  largely  authoritarian.  G6mez,  whose  political  ideas 
at  the  time  reflected  both  Italian  fascist  concepts  of  the  corporate 
state  and  Spanish  falangist  emphasis  on  close  ties  between  the 
Church  and  the  state,  completed  the  process.  He  was  intent  upon 
permanently  changing  the  character  of  the  political  system. 


CWmn  ai^inted  as  his  mnistMr  of  War  SobHto  UrdansU 
AiheUcs— IJks  Goeaez  a  parUsan  of  falangiam.  Urdsasta  {Mmosd 
Uw  ptdi^,  initiatsd  faj  O^pina  Pfrex,  of  puripiig  liboala  from  the 
armed  forces  and  the  police  and  using  them  to  fight  the  (^^Msitioii 
parcj.  The  fighting  spread  from  the  IJanoe  OrieDtake,  where  it 
had  begun,  to  neari  j  all  the  rural  areas.  In  aome  Raises,  idiere 
Ptoteatant  mianona  had  been  actire,  it  took  on  a  religiooa  otdors' 
tioo  and  Protestants  were  singled  out  for  vkdeot  treatment. 

Gdmex  pursued  economic  pdidee  deaigDed  to  rrdrailding  the  econ¬ 
omy  along  fslangiat  and  corporate  lines.  His  phms,  baaed  partially 
upon  the  repmt  of  a  survey  mianon  of  the  Litmtatioiial  &Bk  for 
BeconstmetiaB  end  Developmeiit,  streemd  heavy  industry.  Ba|^ 
eoonoBiie  growth  was  partiaDy  induced  through  forced  loena,  and 
eapatal  formation  readied  en  all-time  hig^  in  18S8.  InfiatioB 
stimulated  speculative  inve«^ment  and  benefited  the  amal!  investing 
dasa  but  reducing  the  purchanng  powmr  of  the  maasM. 

Gdroez  moved  to  strip  ld>or  of  the  advances  it  had  made  under  the 
Liberals.  The  law  which  prevented  the  farmatidn  of  company 
uni<H)s  was  rqiealed,  and  conpany  unions  wnre  foroMM}  while  earlies’ 
labor  unicms  were  subjected  to  crippling  oontrda.  Hie  tHTC,  a 
labw  union  sponsored  by  the  government  and  the  Churdi,  was 
formed.  It  is  one  of  the  few  institatioas  surviving  from  tite  Gdraea 
regime  (see  ch.  15,  Labor  Relaticms  and  Organisation). 

Late  in  1951,  a  heart  attack  fenred  Gdmes  to  retire  from  ective 
political  life  for  a  time.  At  his  instigation,  XJdraMta  irbeUez  was 
named  Acting  President;  Gdmez,  however,  when  partially  recovned, 
resumed  direction  of  affairs  from  behind  the  sceiMS.  Hw  appoint¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  the  high-handed  manner  in  which  it  was  made, 
caused  resentment  in  the  Conservativ''  leadership.  A  politician  from 
Caldas,  Gilberto  Alzate  Avendano,  seized  npmi  Gdmeu*  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  and  the  sending  of  Colombian  troops  to 
Korea  as  providing  opportunities  to  challenge  him  (see  ch.  28,  For¬ 
eign  Policies).  At  the  same  time,  Ospina  Perez  gaiiMd  sppoort  as  s 
possible  successor  to  Gomez.  Ospina  himself  became  the  i^mkmnum 
for  thcKse  Conservatives  who  opposed  Gdtnez’  plans  for  a  total  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  Constitution. 

Neither  Alzate’s  nor  Ospina’s  opposition  d^rred  G^ez,  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  seeking  to  heal  the  break  in  the  ranks  of  his  party,  Im  be¬ 
came  ’’  tore  determined  to  entrench  himself  in  face  of  mounting  oppo¬ 
sition.  The  Commission  on  Ccmstitutional  Studies,  which  he  ap¬ 
pointed,  was  guided  by  corporatist  ideas  which  he  outlined  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1953.  The  structure  and  powers  of  governing  bodies  were  to  be 
reformed  in  corporate  style,  leaving  the  President  free  of  any  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  legislature,  which  was  to  lose  all  powers  of  im¬ 
peachment  and  of  the  purse.  The  judiciary  was  to  be  elected  by  the 
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Icftdm  of  the  profession.  Depsitn^ts  and  municipalities 
would  lose  all  l^islative  autonomj.  A  Gomez -apnointed  Constitu¬ 
ent  Assembly  was  to  be  called  to  place  its  stamp  of  approval  on  the 
reforms. 

in  April  19.’i3.  in  opm  defiance  of  Go^nes,  Ospina  officially  an- 
noonced  himself  as  a  presidential  candidate.  Gomez  retaliated, 
muzzling  Ospina  by  invdring  a  law  against  political  campaigning 
which  the  latter  had  roacted  against  Liberals.  Hw  downfall  of 
Gdmez  came  through  an  incident  involving  an  apparnitly  Gomez- 
inspired  plot  on  the  life  of  the  commanding  general  of  the  armed 
forces,  Lentenant-Gamral  Rojas  Pinilla.  The  incident  isolated 
Gdmez  and  Urdancta  frmn  Gdmez’  previous  supporters.  It  precipi¬ 
tated  a  crisis  which  foioed  Gomez  to  retura  as  President.  That 
night  the  army  moved.  Under  orders  from  Rojas  Pinilla,  tanks  sur¬ 
rounded  Gomez’  residence.  The  veteran  politician  was  forced  into 
exile,  and  Rojas  Pinilla  declared  himself  head  of  a  provintmal 
government  on  June  13,  1953. 

Gfenwwat  the  Armed  Fmrccs 

Rojas  Pinilla  8  coup  wiu  grated  with  relief  by  nearly  everyone  in 
the  country.  Gomez’s  clerical  aathoritarianism  had  offended  many, 
including  most  of  the  Conservatives,  and  his  inability,  and  that  of 
Urdaneta  Arbelaez,  to  coctrv/I  the  violence  made  all  classes  in  the 
country  ready  to  accept  a  radical  change  in  regime.  Even  the 
Gomez-appoinied  Constituent  Assembly  expressed  its  confidmce  in 
Rojas  and  his  “Government  of  the  Armed  Forces”  and  legalized  his 
coup  by  designating  him  constitutional  President  to  serve  out  the 
remainder  of  Gomez’  term.  Rojas’  cabinet  was  predominantly 
civilian;  only  three  army  cheers  were  given  posts. 

During  his  first  year  in  ofice,  Rojas  sought  lo  preserve  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  his  regime,  '’le  eased  press  censorship,  but  lifted  it  en¬ 
tirely  only  with  respect  to  foreign  correspondents.  He  maintained 
the  state  of  siege  but  freed  political  prisoners.  Rojas  himself  was 
identified  as  a  Conservative,  and  liis  Cabinet  was  made  up  of  mod¬ 
erate  Conservatives — Ospina  followers — but  political  freedom  was 
restored,  and  the  Liberals  could  proceed  to  rebuild  their  party  or¬ 
ganization.  The  political  mood  of  the  country  relaxed,  and  large 
numbers  of  partisans  returned  home.  Violence  continued,  now 
mainly  the  product  of  the  activities  of  bandits  and  of  smaller  num¬ 
bers  of  hard-core  partisan  irreconcilables,  among  whom  Conununists 
formed  a  greater  proportion  than  before. 

In  August  1954  the  Constituent  Assembly — Rojas  has  added  38  lo 
its  61  Goraez-appointed  members — postponed  presidential  elections 
and  designated  Rojas  as  the  incumbent  for  the  1954-58  term. 
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Gndoally  Sojas  devek^wd  a  prqintuB  dsufned  both  to  «p 
his  fOTenuDHot  and  to  get  soj^port  from  bdow.  Its  chief  architect 
was  Li«;lo  Pdim  Nnhes,  a  G&taez  (^bimt  miiuat«r  whom  Rojas 
retained  hist  as  Miiusti»'  of  War,  then  a^  Minktm-  of  GomtuncedL 
The  program  envisaged  the  weakming  of  the  traditional  pontion 
of  tlm  oligarchy  and  the  relative  imfMovement  ot  Uie  conditions  <d 
the  masses. 

The  Colombian  Ocnf^ration  of  WoricHs  (OmledwacMm  de  Tra- 
bajackmes  de  Colombia — CTC)  was  diartcfed  as  a  nmns  of  rallying 
laixw  in  his  mpport  It  {noclaimed  ks  aim  as  social  jost^  It  had 
organizaticmal  ties  with  the  Asociac^  'hrabajadores  de  la 
America  Latina— ATLAS  (Workers*  Associatkm  of  Latin  America) 
foiin<kd  by  \igentina*8  dictator,  Jnaa  Peron.  Rojas  also  set  np 
the  Secretaria  Nackmal  de  Asi^encia  Sodal — S£NI>AS  (National 
Secretariat  of  Social  Assikanoe) — at  the  head  cf  which  he  appointed 
his  daughter,  Maria  Eugmia  Rojas  ^  Morena.  Critics  pointed  to 
the  similarity  b^wem  SENDAS  and  the  P«r6n-spomK»ed  Eva 
Peron  Foundation  headed  Pnw's  wife.  Prime  rei^ients  of 
SENDAS  aid  were  refugees  from  mral  mess  aieetod  by  vklenoe. 
SENDAS  also  participa^  in  some  rural  dev^i^pment  {HN^ects. 

Rojas’  policies  also  called  ftn*  the  initiation  at  sevend  major  eco> 
nomic  projeeto,  including  a  $10  mil!;<m  boosing  iwoject  tor  workms 
in  Bogoti  and  the  organizatmn  of  the  Canca  Valley  Anthori^.  He 
provided  many  expensive  amenities  for  the  armed  forces  which  had 
made  possible  his  rise  to  office. 

Rojas  fought  a  running  battle  with  the  press  which  had  become 
critical  of  him.  The  first  skirmish  was  the  closing  of  El  Tiempa^ 
Bogtl's  leading  newspaper,  in  August  1955.  Such  acticm  drew  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign  attention  to  the  dictatorial  nature  of  his  govwn- 
merit.  Through  Pabon  Nun»,  Rojas  moved  toward  the  formation 
of  a  government-controlled  political  mass  organization  which  would 
cut  off  lower-class  support  frcun  the  two  traditicmal  partke  and  ui- 
sure  his  continuation  in  dfice.  An  ATLAS-linked  Movimiento  de 
Accion  Nacional  collapsed  some  months  after  tko  fall  of  Peron  in 
September  1955. 

Its  succe^or,  the  Gran  Central  Obrera  (Great  Labor  Cento*), 
probably  inspired  by  Pabon,  was  inaugurated  with  pretoatious  oere- 
mon\  in  June  1936  as  part  of  the  **Govemment  of  tl«  People- Armed 
Forces.”  Its  motto  was  “Motherland  is  above  Parties.”  A  few 
weeks  later,  Rojas  recognized  and  officially  adopted  the  Grin  Cen¬ 
tral  Obrera  over  the  outspoken  disapproval  of  the  Church  and  tlm 
UTC  and  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  of  the  army. 

To  counteract  mounting  criticism,  Rojas  assumed  the  title  of  Jefe 
Supremo  (Supreme  Chief),  had  pictures  of  himself  placed  in  all 
government  offices,  and  had  the  army  place  bulks  of  him  in  town 
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•nd  Tillable  sqiumes.  A  propaganda  office,  DINAFE,  was  eetabltriwd 
to  gkNrify  hi^  At  the  same  tune,  the  oppo6iti<«  was  stimulated  bj 
Teports  rereUing  that  he  was  oiridung  himseif  and  his  family  by 
the  aoeeptanoe  of  gifts,  by  graft,  and  by  the  use  of  his  influHioe 
and  power  to  obtain  eaUle,  land,  and  other  assets.  The  effect  of  such 
reports  was  s^cngthcaied  1^  the  disclosure  at  the  same  time  that  the 
coat  of  living  in  C<^ombia  was  suffering  a  marked  rise  because  of 
the  drop  in  world  coffee  prices  in  1955  and  1956. 

A  critical  turn  in  his  fwtufies  came  with  the  dinffecticm  of  the 
armed  fcarees.  Hie  officer  cMps,  which  had  backed  him  *s  l<mg  as 
he  900^  to  be  the  arbiter  hotwemt  the  two  parties,  drew  away  frooi 
him  when  he  sought  to  become  a  political  leader  himself.  Hw 
armed  forces  were  deeply  invoiced  in  the  suppressicm  of  violence 
which;  after  the  brief  lull  in  1953,  had  broken  out  again  in  full 
ftMTce.  They  decried  Rojas’  fcilure  to  stop  the  dghting,  feelbg 
strongly  that  his  immersion  In  polities  in'*reased  political  tensions. 

In  August  1956,  a  catastrc^^c  accidental  exploixion  of  dynamite 
on  sx  army  trucks  occurred  in  Cali,  killing  over  1/XIO  perstms.  It 
was  blan^  by  Rojaa  on  his  oppmients.  Tlut  accusatitm  drew  the 
angn*  of  the  military,  who  knew  it  to  be  untrue.  At  first  draaanding 
that  be  resign,  they  aooo  fenced  him  to  niake  concessions  to  their 
point  of  view.  He  promised  Kwrt  to  maintain  himself  in  t^ce,  re¬ 
organized  his  Cabinet,  called  into  ae^^um  the  Constituent  Assembly 
which  had  not  met  since  1954,  and  relaxed  his  press  censorship. 

Where  the  Constituent  Assembly  met,  Bojas  demanded  that  it  re¬ 
vise  the  Cemstitutioo  along  the  lines  proposed  by  Gdmez.  He  also 
adeed  the  right  to  add  an  addititmal  25  members  to  the  Assembly; 
his  purpose  was  to  obtain  Assembly  ratlficaticm  of  a  further  delay  in 
elections.  He  declared  himself  to  be  a  Conservative,  and  Palxki 
Nunez  assumed  the  role  of  leader  of  the  progovemment  faction  of 
the  Conservative  party. 

The  Assembly  voted  the  25  additional  members,  but  disbanded 
when  Ospina  Perez,  President  of  the  Assembly,  resigned  in  protest. 
In  February  1957,  tlw  Prfssident  forced  Minister  of  War,  <^neral 
Gabriel  Paris,  to  make  a  public  announcement  that  the  armed  forces 
supported  his  continuation  in  office,  and  then  announced  that  ‘^the 
people  must  be  protected  from  political  oligarchs  who  wish  only  to 
hurt  and  to  hurl  them  into  barfaArism.” 

As  a  result  of  negotiations  between  Liberals  and  Conservatives, 
Gu;lJenno-L&)n  Valencia,  former  Laureanista  (follower  of  Laureano 
Gdmer,  who  had  turned  moderate  Conservative,  announced  himself 
as  a  candidate  for  the  1958-62  presidential  term.  He  was  backed  by 
all  party  leaders  and  endorsed  by  the  Church.  Rojes,  seeking  to 
blcck  Valencia  and  to  p\ish  through  his  own  reelection,  the  As¬ 
sembly  his  program  for  cwistitutional  reform  and  the  proposal  for 


his  own  continuance  in  (^ce.  Hie  AsacanUj  nev«r  had  an  oppor* 
tunitj  to  act  on  c<»stitationa]  reform. 

Chi  Maj  1  Rojas  scmght  to  have  Vahmcia  arrested.  When  Va^- 
cia  resist^  arrest  barricading  himself  in  a  ^riesui^s  hm»e  in  Cali, 
the  army  half-hesrtedly  bcsi^ed  him.  BioUng  broke  crat,  eptmr- 
headed  students,  and  widiin  three  days  ^irmid  to  the  capitaL 
Soon  a  general  strike  broke  out,  in  which  employern  as  well  as  em¬ 
ployees  participated.  The  President  manj^ed  to  get  the  Constitueat 
Assembly  to  approve  the  propo^l  for  his  ctmtinuation  in  office,  but 
the  Armed  Forc^  acting  on  their  own  behalf  as  well  as  thst  of  the 
Civil  Fnmt  (the  preenrsor  of  the  aibsequtfit  Nati<»ial  Front),  de¬ 
manded  his  resignation.  Rojas  iksignated  a  junta  of  five  olkim  to 
a^me  tl^  executive  power  and  left  for  exile  in  Spain  on  May  10. 

The  Nntioan]  Frent 

For  the  second  time  in  five  years,  the  armed  forces  had  mt^nmed 
to  interpose  themselves  between  the  government  and  the  pec^de. 
The  action  of  the  military  junta  of  1957  difiwed,  however,  from 
that  of  Rojas  Piniila  in  1953.  Unlike  Rojas,  the  junta  acted  know¬ 
ing  that  an  alternate — civil— political  group  was  ready  to  take  over 
as  soon  as  the  junta  relinquished  peacefully  the  reins  of  poww 
which  it  had  sei^  by  force.  The  emergmee  of  this  civilian  group 
came  about  through  the  use  of  the  principle  of  convwmda  (co¬ 
existence)  .  This  was  not  a  novel  political  <kvice,  but  one  for  which 
there  exited  some  precedent.  In  the  past,  wlmn  the  nmrmal  intM*- 
play  of  parties  got  out  of  hand  and  the  constitutional  procem  broke 
down,  the  two  parties  frequently  tried  to  find  a  way  to  contnvmcia 
which  implied  the  sharing  of  power.  However,  at  most,  eonviv«ncia 
had  involved  a  degree  ot  expedient,  although  amicable,  cooperatiem 
among  rival  political  leaders. 

The  early  period  of  Rojas  Pinilla’s  regime  was  viewed  by  party 
leaders  as  th,!  means  of  achieving  such  negotiations.  Tim  first  move 
came  from  the  Liberals  cn  the  initiative  of  ex-President  Alfonso 
lioper.  Their  pre^am  called  for  support  of  the  Rojas  Piniila  gov¬ 
ernment,  and,  with  the  help  of  the  government,  interparty  negc^ia- 
tiwis  leading  toward  convivtut^ia  and  {^.icipation  of  members  of 
both  parties  in  the  €onstitu«rc  Assembly.  Rojas  prmiiisMi  his  sup¬ 
port,  and  in  June  1954,  the  first  interparty  negotiatiems  since  1951 
took  pl3K%.  The  Liberal  prognun  formed  the  basis  of  the  t^ree- 
ment  reached. 

Rojas  Piniila,  however,  worked  liehind  the  scenes  to  sabotage  the 
development  of  a  bipartisua  working  arrangement  He  played  on 
the  ambitions  of  the  Ospinistas,  whose  leadt'^  hoped  to  regain  power 
and  the  presidency  by  working  with  iuul  tlirough  the  government 
In  return  for  enctmtaging  Ospina  Peres’  ambitions,  Rojas  ol^ined 


his  mpport  in  Ute  Constituent  AssemUy,  including  bndung  ior 
Rojas'  re-eieetion  for  the  1954-d8  tmn. 

The  LihMuIs  wMit  into  (^vposition.  Th^y  were  ordered  their 
National  rHiect<wate  to  bojcoa  seaskms  of  the  ConstituNit  AssemUy 
and  to  refuse  to  accept  appointm^t  to  oCScial  posts.  Negotiatituis 
seeking  amvweneia  brtdte  down,  alihoogh  the  Liberals,  gui^d 
Alfcmso  continued  to  advocate  a  return  to  a  n^otiated  inter- 

|»rty  agreemnit. 

I'alks  were  not  resiuned  until  1956.  Disillusionment  with  Rojas 
was  widespread.  Uspina  Perez  still  sought  CtMisenrative  control  of 
the  government,  but  Valmcia  had  joined  Rojas'  adversaries  and 
advocated  a  bipartisan  coalition  against  <ne  govenunont.  The  Lib¬ 
eral  Part}  ,  now  Icil  by  Alberto  Lleras  Camargo,  openly  came  out 
against  the  Dictator  whose  policies  were  increasingly  alienating  the 
lenders  of  the  parties. 

Lleras  Camargo  began  his  fight  for  convivencie  by  reaching  an 
agrcemeat  with  Laureano  Gomez  in  Benidonn,  Spain,  in  July  19.’i6. 
The  two  ex-Presidents — one  the  spokesman  for  the  Liberal  Partj 
and  the  other  the  exiled  head  of  an  extreme  Conservative  factimi — 
called  for  civil  and  active  resistance  to  Rojas,  a  return  to  juridical 
normality,  and  the  removal  of  tht  armed  forces  from  politics.  This 
was  the  birth  of  the  Civil  Front,  now  called  the  National  Front. 
Thereafter,  in  a  series  of  talks  culminating  in  agreements,  Lleras 
hammered  out  further  details  of  the  Civil  Front  program  with  the 
Ospinistas  and  the  Valencistas,  who  remained  at  loggerheads  over 
their  respective  attitudes  toward  Rojas’  regime  until  September 
1956  when  the  Ospinista  faction’s  directorate  broke  with  the  Dic¬ 
tator.  Sufficient  unity  was  then  achieved  by  Liberals,  Ospinistas, 
and  Valenc's'ns  to  permit  the  designation  of  Valencia  as  the  Civil 
Front's  candidate.  Af»er  the  disorders  of  May  1957,  this  unity  was 
recognized  as  decisive  by  the  officers  of  the  armed  forces  who  ejected 
Roja,s  in  the  name  of  the  Civil  Fi’ont  and  by  the  junta  that  took 
his  place. 

The  SitfH  Asreenent 

The  junta,  consisting  of  Major  Generals  Gabriel  Paris  and  Deo- 
gracins  Fonseca,  Rear  Admiral  Ruben  Piedrahita,  and  Brigadier 
Generals  Rafael  Navas  Pardo  and  Luis  E.  Ordonez,  was  an  interim 
regime.  The.  Civil  Front,  now  renamed  National  Front,  worked 
closely  with  the  junta.  It  was  still  necessary,  however,  to  consoli¬ 
date  the  Front  by  spelling  out  its  aims  and  by  reaching  a  general 
agreement  in  order  to  coordinate  the  understandings  between  the 
Lilierals  and  Gomez  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Liberals.  Ospinistas, 
ami  Valcencistas,  on  the  other. 

Another  agreement  was  reached  by  Lleras  and  Gomez  at  Sitges 
(Spain)  on  July  20,  1957,  defining  in  greater  detail  the  joint  plat- 


fcMtii  of  the  FnmL  It  caII^  for  equal  repres»itatioii  of  the  two 
parties  in  all  representative  bodies,  in  Cubing  *nd  in  the  civil 
administratkm.  It  also  called  for  prop<»ti<mal  allocaticm  of 
jHutj's  quota  among  the  facticms  of  the  party  in  legislatures  and  in 
the  cabinet.  It  provided,  that,  in  Congr^  deciskms  should  he  made 
on  the  lasis  of  an  absolute  majority.  It  also  stipulated  that  the 
arrangem«it  should  remain  in  force  for  three  presidential  terms, 
that  is,  for  three  four-year  periods  after  tlm  1958  electitms.  Finally, 
it  specified  that  a  plebiscite  should  formally  ratify  the  agreem^t. 

Continued  partisan  fjtrife  ammig  the  Conaeiv'atives  presented  the 
Liberals  with  a  dihonna.  They  were  united  and  the  Ccmsenatives 
were  not.  Lleras  was  forced  into  tiie  role  of  arbiter  between  Ccm- 
servative  factions,  sin««  he  could,  if  he  wished,  choose  the  principal 
Con^rvative  spokesman.  He  resolved  the  difficulty  by  suco^fully 
proposing  that  ccmgntssional  elections  be  held  before,  rather  than 
together  witli,  presidential  elections.  This  wmtld  enable  the  elec¬ 
torate  to  d^ignate  the  dmninant  faction  of  Um  Ccmservative  Party. 

On  December  1, 1957,  the  electmwte  ratified  the  Sitges  Agreenn«nt 
program,  which  had  in  tlie  meantime  been  changed  to  require  pas¬ 
sage  of  all  l^slaticm  in  Congr^  and  lessn:  legislative  bodies  by 
the  of  a  two-thirds  majority.  The  plebiscite  also  supported  Uw 
principle  of  civil  srari^e  reform,  the  granting  of  political  equality 
to  women,  and  the  allocati<m,  beginning  with  January  1958,  of  not 
less  than  10  percent  of  tlie  national  budget  to  public  education. 
Most  of  these  provisicms  were  formally  incorporated  into  the  Ccm- 
stitution  by  sul^equent  legislative  enactments.  The  others  are  simply 
assumed  to  be  part  of  the  Constitution. 

Congressional  elections  were  held  in  March  1958.  The  Liberals 
received  nearly  60  percent  of  the  popular  votes.  Amcmg  the  Ccm- 
servstives,  the  Laureanistas  received  more  than  60  percent  of  tlm 
popular  votes  cast  for  that  party.  Valencia  withdrew,  but  the  Ckm- 
servatives  were  unable  to  agree  on  a  Laureanista  candidate.  In  a 
compromise  suggested  by  Gomez,  Lleras  became  the  National  Front 
candidate  and,  in  return,  the  Conservatives  obtained  agreement  that 
coalition  government  would  prevail  until  1974.  The  presidential 
terms  were  to  alternate  between  the  two  parties  over  a  sixteen-year 
period,  thus  giving  each  party  two  terms,  and  allowing  the  Con¬ 
servatives  to  serve  last.  A  coup  to  forestall  the  elections  was  at¬ 
tempted  by  a  handful  of  officers  and  men  in  the  capital  area  on 
May  2,  but  it  was  quickly  put  down.  In  the  presidential  elections, 
Lleras  won  by  an  overwhelming  margin,  defeating  Jorge  Leyva, 
right-wing  Conservative  extremist  who  opposed  the  National  Front. 

GoTenment  hjr  Ceavivciwia 

Frmn  the  time  the  Naticmal  Fnmt  government  took  the 

question  of  its  survival  has  been  the  dominant  issue  in  politics. 
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Officially  nearly  everyone  favors  it.  Except  for  brief  flare-ups,  vio¬ 
lence  has  remained  well  below  what  it  was  before  1957.  There  is  a 
general  feelir^  that  the  government  of  Lleras  Camargo  has  d<»e 
much  to  restore  democracy,  boost  the  rate  of  economic  developnent, 
and  give  the  people  of  all  walks  of  life  a  greater  stake  in  their 
country.  Convivencia  is  viewed  as  a  net^ssary  means  of  achieving 
public  calm,  and  most  of  the  public  support  the  view  that  it  should 
be  retained  for  the  period  agreed  upon — ^until  1074. 

Many  political  leaders,  on  the  other  hand,  basically  feel  themselves 
in  the  I  jng  run  adversely  affected  by  the  National  Front  With  the 
membership  of  all  elective  bodies  apportioned  50-50  among  Liberals 
and  Conservatives,  and  the  presidency  alternating  b^waen  the  par¬ 
ties,  the  traditional  stakes  of  the  political  game  have  been  removed. 
With  the  coming  removal  from  politics  of  the  public  service,  i«tron- 
age  will  wither  away. 

Although  most  political  leaders  support  the  Naticmal  Front,  ot  at 
least  the  principle  of  c<mmveneia,  with  their  words,  they  undermine 
its  existence  by  their  actiems.  Most  admit  that  the  country  has 
benefited  from  it,  but  the  manner  in  which  Lleras  Camargo  practices 
the  principle  of  the  Front  often  comes  in  for  h»vy  criticism.  Ta 
criticizing  the  government,  politicians  benefit  from  the  sympathies 
of  those  citizens  who  feel  their  own  expectations  of  the  Fnmt  to 
have  been  unrealized. 

This  disappointment  appears  to  be  increasing.  The  goveronunt 
is  doing  much  for  the  rural  population,  but  an  immense  job  remains 
to  be  done.  Violence  and  the  threat  of  violence  have  not  yet  been 
eliminated  and  cast  a  continuing  pall  over  the  countryside.  Tl)s  gmy 
details  of  each  act  of  murder  and  rapine,  given  prominence  in  the 
press  of  both  parties,  serve  as  daily  reminders  of  political  instability. 
The  continuation  of  the  state  of  si^  is  the  (institutional  and  effec¬ 
tive  admission  that  normal  conditions  have  not  yet  returned  to  cer¬ 
tain  areas. 

For  the  middle  class,  a  persistent  general  rise  in  the  coet  of  living, 
continuing  problems  of  urban  housing,  and  an  unspectacular  rise  in 
economic  opportunities  have  done  much  to  dispel  the  earlier  sense 
of  relief  with  the  end  of  the  Bojas  Piniita  regime,  which  had  become 
as  much  a  threat  to  them  as  it  liad  to  tfie  upper  class.  A  wave  of 
strikes  in  late  19^0— notably  that  of  the  bank  clerks — indicated  the 
development  of  dissatisfaction.  As  for  the  upper  class,  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  division  between  supporters  of  the  National  Front  and 
those  who  believe  it  to  endanger  their  vested  interests  unnecessarily. 

The,  (Congressional  elections  of  March  1960  complicated  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  Front  because  they  revealed  a  shift  in  the  balance  of 
power  within  the  Conservative  Party.  Until  the  elections,  only 
Laureanistas  occupit*d  cabinet  posts;  afterward  Gomez,  although 
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offered  araite  for  hia  fectioa  in  proportion  to  its  eleetorsl  atraigthy 
refmed  to  permit  hie  sappoiters  to  accept  any  poito  and  c  oee  to 
runain  in  the  opposition  (Kovembsr  1960).  The  CoDser^^re  Cal»* 
net  poets  were  taken  otmt  anting  the  Ospini^as  and  A?T,atktai, 
the  winniz^  Conservative  feu^on.  This  faction  had  earlier  attadBed 
Ueras  and  Qdmex  for  the  tetuua  (litanlly,  lobster  claw),  Uieir  tenn 
ioT  the  alleged  nunu^ly  of  poww  and  {atrouage  wielded  by  the 
liberals  uod  tbs  LaureaniaCas,  which  to  them  canadtnted  a  breach  of 
the  spirit  of  eonvivencia.  After  thmr  Sectoral  victory  they  becasM 
full  soppoiters  of  the  Front  govemmmt  It  is  now  the  Laoreanistss 
who  accnse  the  Liberals  of  trying  to  role  the  omntty  with  the  oon- 
nivance  of  an  **anrepr«entati7e”  factkm  of  the  Cmiservative  Party. 

Even  before  the  conflicts  over  the  1960  oongresskmal  ehctions  had 
died  down,  the  coming  of  the  preeiduitial  elections  in  1969  began  to 
d<Hninate  the  political  scene  and  the  thoa|^  and  actions  of  politi* 
cians.  Parity  reqnires  that  a  Conservative  President  shall  take  oftoe 
that  year,  hot  it  is  not  clear  just  how  he  ahoald  be  chosen.  The 
question  which  now  arises  is  whether  Liberals  are  to  participate  in 
his  selection  and  thus  have  an  opportunity  to  vm$t  in  erieeting  one 
of  several  poesible  Ckmservative  eandidiutes.  Facticmalism  among 
Conservatives  might  lead  to  a  deadlock  out  rf  which  a  compronuae 
Liberal  President  could  emerge,  leading  to  a  breakdown  or  nKMUfica- 
tion  of  the  Sitges  Agreement  on  altemation.  Ueras  Camargo  him* 
self  is  ineligible  to  become  a  candidate  under  present  constitutions! 
law,  but  the  repeal  of  this  provisitm  is  a  possibility.  In  the  context 
of  alternation,  this  constitutional  limitation  increases  partisan  fad¬ 
ing  by  making  it  impossible  for  a  proven  bipartisan  figure  to  serve 
a  second  term. 

M^mtime,  many  politicians  with  presidential  ambitions  sedc  as 
much  publicity  for  themselves  as  possible.  They  make  aocusatizms 
against  each  other  snd  against  the  government.  In  Coogrsjas,  (he 
ambitious  of  all  factions  support  or  oppose  meesuree,  not  on  the 
merits  of  legislation  but  because  they  wish  to  provide  a  basis  for 
claiming  credit — or  preventing  an  opp<Hient  from  taking  credit — for 
acts  with  wide  appeal.  An  example  of  legislation  whidi  has  been 
fought  on  this  basis  is  the  amendment  to  Article  121  of  the  Consti- 
tuti(Hi,  redefining  the  powers  of  the  Preside!  to  dedare  a  state  of 
siege.  It  was  first  formulated  by  the  Liberal-Laureanista  Cmigreas 
in  1959  when  the  Ospinistas,  then  a  minority,  voted  against  it. 

In  1960  the  Ospinistas,  by  then  a  majority,  opposed  it  again,  not 
for  its  provisions  but  ostensibly  because  of  its  wording.  The  meas¬ 
ure  finally  passed  by  a  narrow  margin.  The  Lopistea  of  the  Liberal 
Party  voted  against  it  too  in  order  to  stress  their  opposition  to  the 
National  Front 
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Similarly,  the  Agrarian  Beform  Law  jecame  stalled  in  Congress 
in  the  fall  of  1960.  Carlos  Lleras  Bestrupo  of  the  Liberals  cham¬ 
pioned  it  and  hoped  thereby  tn  boost  his  potential  presidential  pros¬ 
pects  for  1962  or  1966.  Those  who  blocked  the  measure  did  not,  for 
the  most  part,  oppose  the  principle  of  at  least  some  reform  in  this 
cmeial  field,  but  they  did  n<^  want  to  lend  their  support  to  a  pro¬ 
gram  snpported  Lleras  Restrepo.  Alf<mso  L6pez  Michelsen  and 
his  factum,  for  instance,  blocked  the  measure  because  they  did  not 
want  Ueras  Restrepo  to  gain  credit  for  it,  since  they  wish  to  appear 
to  the  public  as  the  only  group  having  solutions  for  the  country’s 
economic  and  social  ills. 

The  (^position  makes  full  use  of  the  traditional  methods  of  politi¬ 
cal  harassment — speeches  in  and  outside  of  C<mgrefi8,  fulminatbns 
in  the  party  press,  street-comer  and  political  assimblies 

(see  ch.  12,  Public  Information;  ch.  25,  Propaganda).  Opposition 
attacks  on  the  government  he" .  tended  to  be  directed  mainly  at  that 
faction  of  the  same  party  rnich  is  in  the  government  Lleras 
Carnap  has  gererally  been  spared  from  attack  because  he  is  re¬ 
moved  in  some  degree  frmn  the  internal  politics  of  the  Liberal  Party 
and  because  he  has  great  prestige.  He  is  the  closest  thing  to  a  non¬ 
political  c<mstituti<mal  President  the  country  has  ever  had. 

POLITICAL  PARTIES  TODAY 

The  two  major  parties  are  very  similar  in  history,  compositirai, 
and  organization.  Both  are  what  Colombians  refer  to  as  vertical 
parties  and  count  among  their  members  persons  from  all  walks  of 
life  from  the  oligarchy  to  the  lowest  class.  Both  are  organized 
nationally,  departmentally,  in  the  larger  towns  within  departments, 
and  in  villages. 

Convivencia  has  not  blurred  individual  party  loyalties.  At  best 
it  has  resulted  in  grudging  cooperation  among  political  leaders  at 
the  national,  departmental,  and  municipal  levels.  The  individual 
still  feels  himself  to  be  as  intensely  Liberal  or  Conservative  as  ever. 

Specific  informatiou  ca  the  geographical  or  the  class  distribution 
of  the  two  major  parties  is  lacking.  There  is,  however,  some  evi¬ 
dence  to  show  that  the  strength  of  the  parties  is  least  bal'nced 
among  the  urban  lower  class,  which  seems  to  favor  the  Liberals 
over  the  Conservatives. 

In  contrast  to  the  two  major  parties,  the  minor  parties  are  of  re¬ 
cent  origin.  They  are  class-oriented,  appealing  to  the  lower  class, 
and  tlteir  programs,  to  varying  degrees,  are  based  on  Marxist 
ideology.  Theoretically  national  parties,  they  in  fact  lack  sufficient 
membership  to  enable  them  to  maintain  organizations  in  every  part 
of  the  country. 


Altamation  and  parity  inclade  oiuy  Libn^ls  and  ConserraiiTM. 
The  minor  parties  mvJt  work  through  one  or  uiother  major  party 
by  infiltrating  them,  or  one  of  their  factions,  and  by  subverting  the 
infiltrated  group.  Only  the  smaller  factions  offer  poeeibilities  for 
such  subversiw,  since  ^e  membership  of  the  minor  parties  is  very 
small. 

Ha  Major  Parties 

The  Natimud  Front  puts  the  major  parties  in  a  situatiim  to  which, 
by  early  1961,  they  had  not  yet  adjusted  themselves.  A  faction  of 
each  party  b  in  tlm  government,  while  other  elMoents  of  each  party 
are,  in  effect,  in  the  oppaeition.  Facticms  in  the  government  are 
spoken  of  as  the  ‘^official  par^.”  At  the  same  time,  the  parties  have 
remained  formally  intact,  as,  through  cmisultationa  and  formal  con¬ 
ferences,  facti<m  leaders  seek  to  preefsrve  an  implied  unity  and  con¬ 
tinuity  of  their  respective  parties. 

TW  CMHcrvative  Party 

The  Conservative  Party  H  J  bears  in  1961  the  marks  which  the 
events  of  194fi-5?  inflicted  upon  it.  The  key  leaders  of  its  principal 
facts  >ve  Mariano  Ospina  Perez  and  Laureano  Gdmez.  The  rivalry 
between  the  two  men  b  great.  Gmnez  has  not  forgotten  that  Ospina 
tried  to  benefit  from  cooperaticm  with  Rojas  Pinilla.  The  Laurea- 
nistas  ctmsider  themselves  untinged  by  sssociatimi  with  Rojrs  and 
stress  the  fact  that  they,  with  the  Liberals,  built  the  present  con- 
vivencia  arrangement.  The  Ospinbtas  view  Gomez’  factiim  as  an 
unregenerat''  group  of  rightist  extremists  and  point  out  that  Gdmez’ 
excesses  provided  the  causes  of  Rojas  Pinilla’s  rise.  Ihe  Oqiinistas 
now  advocate  a  "Social  Christian”  direction  for  their  party,  an 
orentation  which  would  encourage  socioeccmomk  reform,  bnt  in 
accordance  with  the  Christian  ethic  of  the  oligarchy  rather  tlum 
with  secular,  Marx-inspired  thinking. 

The  Ospinbtas  coimt  am<mg  their  ranks  a  high  proportion  of 
former  supporters  of  Rojas  Pinilla’s  reform  schemes.  Prior  to  hb 
death  in  November  1960,  Gilberto  Alzate  Avendano  was  a  coleader 
of  thb  faction  and  gave  it  its  .ly'irid  luune— Ospinbta-Alzatista 
(0/A).  A  political  chiel:  from  Caidas,  he  had  challmiged  Gdmez 
in  1950  by  opposing  his  involvement  of  Colombian  troops  in  the 
Korean  War.  After  hb  death,  the  partisans  of  Guillermo-Lfoa 
Valencia  re-emerged  as  a  strong  Ospinista  subfaction  and  became 
known  us  the  Ospinista-Valencista  faction. 

The  Laureanbtas  count  amcmg  their  most  ftctive  leaders  the  elder 
G6mez’  im,  Alvaro  Gomez  Hurtado,  who  has  presidential  ambitions. 

The  third  major  subfactiim  of  the  Conservatives  b  made  up  of  the 
followers  of  Jorge  Leyva,  whose  votes  in  1960  were  cmly  abrat  one- 


twentkth  of  their  electoral  tally  in  1958.  Leyvistas  oppose  the 
National  Fitmt.  They  are  conndered  right-wing  extremis  and 
display  national-socialist  tMidencies. 

The  Liheral  Party 

The  rift  in  the  Liberal  Party,  which  occurred  after  Gaitan’s 
death,  has  never  been  healed.  In  the  present  alignment  in  the  party, 
the  division  between  the  dEcial  party  leadership  and  the  faction  led 
by  Alfrniso  L6pez  Michelsen  is  the  continuation  of  the  earlier  split 
between  moderates  and  Gaitanistas. 

The  oiEcial  wing  of  the  party  itself  received  about  80  percent  of 
the  popular  vote.  It  stands  behind  Lleras  Camargo  in  his  handling 
of  eonvivencia,  although  the  degree  of  comniitment  to  the  National 
Front  varies  among  leaders  of  the  i^arty.  For  instance,  Carlos 
Lleras  Restrepo,  President  Designate  since  1960,  has  given  indica¬ 
tions  ir<  his  statements  that  he  does  not  take  the  maintenance  of 
eonvivencia  for  granted.  He  wants  his  party  to  be.  prepared  for  the 
eventuality  of  a  resumption  of  full-fledged  partisan  competition. 
Apparently  aspiring  to  become  the  Liberal  candidate  in  1962,  if  the 
alternation  arrangement  is  abrogated,  he  engages  in  bitter  attacks 
against  the  Conservatives.  His  ambitions  were  encouraged  when 
the  Liberal  party’s  national  convention  in  February  1961  elected  him 
Jefe  TJnico  (sole  chief)  of  the  party. 

The  Lopistas  developed  out  of  a  small  group  which,  in  September 
1957,  began  publishing  La  Calle.  a  daily  Bogota  newspaper  which 
still  serves  as  the  faction’s  organ.  The  La  Calle  group  was  formally 
organized  in  December  1959  in  anticipation  of  the  March  1960  elec¬ 
tions,  and  it  adopted  the  name  Movimiento  de  Recuperacion — MRL 
(Movement  for  Liberal  \iecovery).  At  the  first  national  . invention 
of  the  MRL  in  February  1960,  about  1,000  delegates  elected  Ij6pez 
Michelsen  Jefe  Unico  of  the  faction.  A  twin  program  wm  adopted 
under  which  the  Gaitan  platform  of  social  justice  and  fiocial  revo¬ 
lution  and  of  political  and  economic  emancipation  of  the  lower 
classes  was  reaffirmed,  and  a  new  program,  called,  Salud,  Educacidn, 
Techo — SET  (Health,  Education,  Roof),  was  added.  Later  that 
year  two  additional  programmatic  points  were  a  ted — tierra 
(land)  and  trahajo  (work,  employment). 

Among  the  leaders  prominent  in  the  MRL  are  some  Communist 
Party  syrtipathizers,  such  as  Juan  de  la  Cruz  Varela,  a  cacique  from 
Sumapaz  who  served  for  some  time  as  Lopez  Michelsen’s  suplente 
(alternate)  in  Congress.  Others  with  pro-Communist,  and  later 
pro-Castro,  leanings,  also  backed  L6pez  Michelsen  in  forming  the 
faction. 

A  power  struggle  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  MRL  before 
and  after  the  1960  elections.  On  the  one  hand,  there  were  those  who 
wanted  the  MRL  to  become  a  party  in  its  own  right  in  opposition 
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to  the  National  Front  which,  in  the  words  of  cm  of  them  (Alftmeo 
Barbarena),  was  a  erioUo  falange^  an  antocnqr  of  the  white  oli¬ 
garchy  organized  along  Um  lines  of  a  pro-Nazi  subTendre  group  of 
the  early  1940’8  (see  ch.  4,  Ethnic  Groups).  Opposing  them  were 
those  who,  like  L6pez  Michelsen  himself,  gradually  turned  from  the 
idea  of  forming  a  separate  party  and  semned  to  prefer  being  a  mili¬ 
tant  facticm  of  the  Liberal  Party.  By  mid-1960  this  group  appeared 
to  have  won  out,  and  the  anti'Nati<mal  Fitmt,  pro-Castro  tone  of 
the  MKL’s  prcmoonoements  abated  thereafter.  The  MRL  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  February  1961  Liberal  National  Convmition. 

The  publicity  gain^  by  the  MRL  may  be  greater  than  its  impor¬ 
tance.  As  the  son  of  a  prcnninent  Liberal  statesman,  L6pez  Michel¬ 
sen  is  able  to  gain  publicity  for  his  every  move.  There  are  still 
serious  internal  rivalries  among  the  leaders  of  his  faction.  The 
MRL’s  strength  is  limited  to  certain  centers,  mainly  Cali,  Antioquia 
and  Cundinamarca.  It  is,  however,  a  force  to  be  reck(»ed  with 
within  the  Liberal  Party,  and  it  tends  to  pull  the  center  of  graviQr 
of  the  Liberal  Party  to  the  Left.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  source 
of  embarrassment  to  the  official  Liberals. 

Hw  Minor  Psrtks 

Except  for  the  Communists,  the  minor  parties  have  no  real  impact 
upon  the  interplay  of  parties. 

The  Partido  Comunista  Colombiano — PCC  (Colombian  Commu¬ 
nist  Party)  was  founded  in  the  1920’3.  It  at  first  attracted  to  its 
ranks  a  number  of  per»ns  who  later  gave  up  communism  and  grew 
to  prominence  in  the  Liberal  Party.  In  the  mid-1940's  the  party 
split,  one  faction  backing  Gaitin  and  the  other  maintaining  its  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  PCC’s  period  of  real  development  began  with  the 
1948  B(^tazo.  There  is  much  evidence  to  show  that  the  Commu¬ 
nists  had  prepared  themselves  to  lead  a  popular  explosion  if  and 
when  it  occurred,  that  after  Gaitin’s  assassination  they  did  in  fact 
lead  much  of  the  rioting,  and  that  their  participation  aggravated 
the  scope  and  effect  of  the  disorders.  In  the  years  that  followed, 
the  Commimists  were  active  in  the  rural  violence.  They  established 
themselves  near  Viota  in  Cundinamarca  and,  in  February  1961,  they 
still  maintained  political  control  in  this  area.  The  PCC  has  sympa¬ 
thizers  among  some  rural  and  urban  elements. 

The  PCC's  Secretary  General  is  Gilbert©  Vieira  White.  The 
party  has  a  press  of  its  own,  publishes  the  newspaper  Vom  de  la 
Democracia,  and  holds  official  gatherings  and  "onventions.  It  has 
official  relations  with  the  parties  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Chinese  People’s  Republic.  It  is  hostile  to  the  National  Front  and 
advocates  the  formation  of  a  popular  front — a  political  alliance  with 
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other  Leftist  grrmps  which  presumably  would  include  the  Lopistas 
|see  ch.  24.  Subr^sire  Potentialit’^s). 

Much  smeller  is  the  anarchist  Movimiento  Obi'ivo  Eatudiantil 
Campesino  de  7  de  Enero  (Workers’,  Students’,  Rurai  Morement  of 
the  7th  of  January),  originally  an  anarchist  party.  Still  smsMer  is 
the  Movimioito  Popular  Bevolucionario —  MPR  (Popular  Rerolu- 
ticmary  Movmnent).  There  is  also  a  small  Socialist  group,  one  of 
whose  leaders,  Luis  Emiro  Valencia,  is  married  to  Gloria  Gaitan  4e 
Valencia,  Gaitan’s  daughter.  Theee  groups  venerate  the  memory  of 
Gaitan,  but  their  activity  appears  to  be  restricted  to  occasional  strert 
mertings. 

The  Movimiento  de  Revolucion  Christiana  ((^istian  Revolution¬ 
ary  Movement)  and  the  Accidn  Popular  Revolucionaria  (Popular 
Revolutionary  Action)  are  led  by  Esteban  Bendek  Olivella  who  op¬ 
poses  communian,  Castro,  oligarchs,  and  Soviet  and  American  im¬ 
perialism.  His  followers  are  mostly  high  school  students. 

As  yet  neither  a  party  nor  a  definite  movement  but  an  additional 
disturbing  element  in  politics  was  the  attempt,  during  the  spring  of 
1961,  of  Rojas  Pinilla  to  attract  political  support.  He  had  returned 
to  the  country  voluntarily  after  a  year’s  exile  “to  clear  his  honor.” 
Tried  by  the  Senate  in  1959,  he  was  found  unworthy”  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  two  years’  restriction  and  the  loss  of  all  political  rights 
and  military  distinctions.  No  sooner  was  he  conditionally  released 
from  restriction  in  March  1961  than  he  started  stumping  the  country 
for  support  for  his  o’d  thesis  of  a  movement  “above  parties,”  based 
on  a  union  of  “the  people-armed  forces.”  The  manifestation  of 
some  surviving  popular  support  and  the  enthusiasm  of  a  few  old 
Rojistas,  who  even  talked  of  proposing  him  for  the  presidency, 
caused  the  government  to  restate  formally  his  low  of  civic  rights 
and  to  announce  categorically  that  he  can  neither  “elect  nor  be 
elected.”  Nevertheless,  as  late  as  June  1961^  Rojas  proclaimed  his 
right  to  organize  and  lead  a  movement  and  to  call  a  convention  of 
its  guiding  spirits,  which  he  set  for  January  1962. 

ELECTIONS 

The  Constitution  provides  that  all  citizens  over  21  years  of  age 
are  entitled  to  vote,  except  those  who  are  disqualified  by  judicial 
sentence.  Detailed  electoral  laws,  passed  in  anticipation  of  election, 
regulate  the  exact  manner  in  which  each  election  is  conducted.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  armed  forces,  including  the  police,  may  not  vote  or  par¬ 
ticipate  in  political  debates  while  on  active  duty,  nor  may  they  be 
candidates  for  office.  Until  1957  only  men  voted.  In  1957  the  junta 
that  paved  the  way  for  the  National  Front  placed  the  question  of 
wmnen  voting  before  the  electorate.  By  this  plebiscite,  in  which 


women  participated,  political  rights  were  granted  to  womMi  on  the 
same  basis  as  men.  Since  then,  wmnen  haye  voted  and  a  few  have 
been  elected  to  Coiigrees  and  to  the  lesser  representative  bodies. 

There  lias  been  an  increase  in  the  degree  of  voters’  participatko 
over  the  last  few  jears  (see  fig.  9).  The  Natimial  Frtmt  ftas  mani¬ 
fested  official  interest  in  getting  the  people  to  take  part  in  the  elec¬ 
toral  activiti^ 

In  the  past.  Communists  have  sometimes  run  in  local  eongreasioiial 
and  assembly  elections.  Under  the  present  eonviveneia  system,  they 
are  excluded  from  presenting  candidates.  All  candidate  now  must 
be  either  Liberals  or  Conservatives,  but  factional  or  dissident  candi¬ 
dates,  running  under  the  <hm  label  or  another,  are  allowed.  Some¬ 
times  dissident  candidates,  or  the  lists  of  smaller  splinter  factions, 
may  be  voted  on  in  a  department  or  municipality,  even  thooj^  they 
lack  the  strengih  to  run  on  a  nation-wide  basis. 

Registration  of  Voters 

The  eligibility  of  voters  is  established  in  two  ways.  Since  1954 
eedul^u  (identification  cards),  have  been  processed  by  registratian 
centers  in  towns  and  cities  and  issued  to  eligible  voters.  CeduUu 
constitute  permanent  registration.  Anyon'^  presenting  one  may  vote. 
By  December  1959,  3.9  million  cedula$  had  been  issued.  But  inas¬ 
much  as  it  was  estimated  that  about  6  million  citizens  were  eligible 
for  voting,  special  arrangements  were  made  to  encourage  participa¬ 
tion.  Those  who  registered  between  January  5  and  March  6,  1950, 
and  showed  some  proof  of  eligibility,  were  permitted  to  vote  in  the 
March  1960  election  even  without  going  through  the  more  compli¬ 
cated  process  of  getting  a  cedula.  But  the  total  voting  in  the  Mardh 
1960  election  was  only  2.3  million,  or  less  than  half  those  eligible. 
This  was  well  below  the  record  vote  of  4.4  million  in  the  1967 
plebiscite. 

Voting  Procedvres 

The  date  of  elections  is  established  by  law.  Elections  usually  take 
place  in  March.  Each  department  (os  well  as  each  territory  sending 
representatives  to  Congress)  constitutes  a  single  election  disixict  for 
presidential,  congressional,  and  depai^mental  elections. 

Candidates  are  designated  by  part}  organizations.  Each  candi¬ 
date  must  make  an  official  deposition  stating  that  he  accepts  the 
nomination.  The  names  of  candidates  and  of  their  alternates  (who 
are  always  the  personal  replacements  of  specified  incumbents)  ap¬ 
pear  on  printed  ballots.  At  the  polling  station,  ballots  are  marki^ 
in  secret  and  placed,  in  ui  envelope,  into  an  urn.  Each  votw’s  right 
index  finger  is  marked  with  indelible  ink.  To  temper  partisan 
spirits  and  insure  orderly  elections,  politicid  rallies  and  loudspeaker 
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appeals  to  roten  are  f<Hi>iddec  two  dajs  before  the  dectkxw  and  on 
eiection  day  itself.  No  liquor  may  be  sold  from  the  day  before 
elections  the  day  after  elections. 

EtoeUral  MmUmit 

The  ooonting  of  ballots  takes  place  imder  the  sapertiskm  of  the 
Corto  Electoral  (Electoral  Gonit).  Ballots  are  tallied  at  the  me- 
nicipal,  departmental,  and  national  kveL  Appeals  are  heard  I7  the 
Court  Conrt  consiats  of  the  oldest  Consenratira  ex-PreaidMit 
and  the  oldest  Liberal  ez-Presideat,  pins  four  liberab  and  fonr 
ConserratiTes  eleeted  hj  the  Sapieme  Court  of  Justice  for  two-year 
terms. 
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PUBUC  (HIDER  AND  SAIETY 

To  Ivini;  aboot  a  atata  of  poblk  <n<der  and  tnnqnillitj  in  Colom¬ 
bia  is  the  most  'demanding  tadc  hioed  by  the  go^emment  Coiidi- 
ti<m8  ranging  fr*m  mereUeea  political  partisan  warfare  to  habitual 
banditry  hare  prevailed  ainoe  not  long  after  the  elections  of  1946.  A 
state  of  siege  (estado  de  diio),  sospoiding  certain  conatitatioiial 
guarantees,  was  decreed  over  the  whoto  ooun^  in  1949  and  was 
modiSed  only  in  1958.  For  lack  of  records  it  is  impossible  to  esti¬ 
mate  accurately  the  number  of  deaths  in  Viokacia,’*  as  it  has 
cMoe  to  be  known.  A  fairly  oonservatiTe  estunate  for  the  10  worst 
years,  from  1947  to  1957,  is  250/i00. 

Since  the  overthrow  of  Bojas  PinUla  in  1957  the  Military 
Junta  of  Government  and  the  election  the  iiszt  yeur  of  a  bipartisui 
National  Front  government,  violence  has  diminished.  Gangsterism 
and  banditry,  principaUy  in  highland  rural  areas,  carried  on  by 
those  who  have  known  no  other  exi^mice  for  15  years,  still  flour¬ 
ished  in  1961  despite  •  Jorts  at  suppreesion  by  the  police  and  the 
army.  Besides  these  ^antisocials,”  as  they  are  <^cially  termed,  Uiera 
existed  quiescent  partisan  grmips  anmestied  in  1957  (in  some  cesee 
earlier)  but  still  in  possession  of  their  arms  and  capable  of  rmiewed 
guerrilla  activities.  In  early  1961  five  departments  were  still  desig¬ 
nated  as  being  in  state  of  si^. 

As  ambitious  politicians,  each  represerting  a  facti<m  within  one 
or  other  of  the  two  traditicmal  parties,  have  been  looking  toward 
the  1962  elections,  uneasinees  in  the  country  has  grown.  Stxne  have 
seen  a  better  chance  to  realise  their  own  aspirations  should  the  Na¬ 
tional  Front  collapse  rather  than  continue  for  the  agreed  period 
(until  1074).  There  has  been  apprehension  in  responsible  quarters 
lest  renewed,  expanded  disorder  seized  upon  as  a  device  for  de¬ 
stroying  the  delicate  balance  of  conviveneia  (bipartisan  government 
based  on  parity  of  posts) ,  on  the  grounds  of  its  failure  to  eliminate 
violence.  A  return  to  the  two-party  system,  especially  with  each 
party  split  into  factions,  would  threaten  a  relapse  into  the  chaotic 
conditions  of  the  late  1940’s  which  approached  civil  war  (see  ch.  £, 
Historical  Setting;  ch.  21,  Political  D^amics). 

The  National  Front  government,  since  its  inaugurati<m  in  August 
1958,  has  been  earnestly  seeking  ways  to  achieve  <h^.  Plans  to 
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thig  end  have  not  been  limitel  to  suppression  hj  the  armed  forces, 
althoo^  means  to  increase  their  effectiveness  have  been  actively 
sought.  In  addititxi,  numerous  plans  have  beoi  devised  to  attack 
both  t*«e  root  causes  and  the  effects  of  the  Itmg  period  of  disorder. 
One  01  the  most  important  and  far-reaching  was  a  constitutional 
change,  ‘ipproved  by  the  plebiscite  of  December  1,  1957,  n^uiring 
the  annual  allotment  of  10  percent  of  the  natimial  budget  to  the 
eapmses  of  public  eaucJititm.  Others,  the  recommendatio'.'S  of  study 
and  planning  commissions,  have  included  plans  for  land  redistribu¬ 
tion,  resettlement  (colonization)  on  government  lands,  solution  of 
land  title  problems,  a  public  works  program  for  roads,  bridges  and 
public  buildings,  and  a  project  involving  roving  teams  of  experts 
to  inspire  and  train  leaders  in  education,  farming  and  husbandry 
techniques,  roadbuilding,  sanitation  and  ctmununity  isnprovement 
I^rogreK  has  been  slow  because  of  lagging  appropriations,  political 
differences  and  the  lack  of  trained  Held  workers,  Imt  a  start  has  been 
made  (see  ch.  10,  Education;  ch.  16,  Health  and  Sanitation;  ch.  17, 
Living  Conditions  and  Public  Welfare;  ch.  27,  Agricultural  Poten¬ 
tial). 

The  direction,  control,  missions  and  functioning  of  the  police  have 
changed  markedly  since  the  beginning  of  the  violence  in  1946.  At 
that  time,  althoo^  there  existed  a  *^uonal’'  police,  it  functioned 
directly  under  the  central  government,  only  in  Bogota  and  in  the 
national  territories  {nUendencuu  and  comisarioft)  and  for  certain 
specialized  purposes.  The  departme  ts,  v^ways  jealous  of  central¬ 
ized  c<Nitrol,  raised  and  administered  their  own  police  forces,  al¬ 
though,  generally,  senior  departmental  police  cheers  were  members 
of  the  national  police  on  omtract  to  the  departments  frmn  ths  Min¬ 
istry  of  Govemm«it,  which  at  that  time  controlled  the  national 
police. 

Throughout  its  previous  history  the  police  had  been  considered  an 
arm  not  of  the  impersonal  justice  of  government  but  of  the  party  in 
power.  On  their  return  to  power  in  1946  after  16  years  of  lilwral 
rule,  the  Conservatives  set  about  converting  the  police  to  their  pur¬ 
poses  and  employing  them  in  support  of  their  evident  plan  to  achieve 
absolute  political  power.  Police  brutality,  especially  outside  the 
cities,  undoubtedly  did  as  much  to  intensify  the  wave  of  violence  as 
did  spontaneous  pa^lisan  conflict. 

An  extensive  reorganization  todc  place  as  a  result  of  the  Bogotk 
riots  of  June  1948  during  which  the  city  police,  evidently  less  thor¬ 
oughly  purged  of  Liberal  elements  than  units  outside  the  capital, 
had  turned  their  arms  over  to  the  mob.  The  intent  of  the  law 
passed  in  1948  was  to  naticmalize  the  entire  police  force,  but  strong 
resistance  from  the  departments  made  such  centralization  unfeasible, 
and  the  project  was  dropped.  However,  the  Piesident  circur  vented 
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the  iflsiie  of  netionalkation  by  replecing  in  April  1949  »U  libenl 
fOTcmcm  with  ConeenretiTes  of  his  own  cboosing  end  then  in  No- 
Tember,  under  a  state  of  siege  decree,  remoring  all  checks  on  the 
executive  power. 

There  wen  no  further  significant  changes  in  police  (Mganixation 
until  the  military  coup  of  General  Rojas  Pinilla,  which  cetablished 
the  Govmimcnt  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  June  1953.  He  soon  de¬ 
creed  the  transfer  of  the  police  from  the  Ministry  of  Government 
to  the  Ministry  of  War,  dnignating  them  a  fon^  sariee  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  He  was  successful  in  nidionalizing  the  police  of  6 
departments,  but  the  other  10,  mon  traditionally  particulariat  and 
politically  and  financially  stronger,  successfully  resisted  nationali¬ 
zation. 

The  court  system  has  operated  under  a  penal  code  and  a  code  of 
penal  procedure  bteed  largely  Eun^iean  models,  wh^  prescribe 
functi<ms,  duties,  punishments  and  procedurea  in  such  meticulooBi 
detail  that  little  appears  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  partkipants. 
It  has  beoi  said  of  Colombian  courts  thi^  their  concern  is  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  law  rather  than  the  administration  of  justice. 
Case  law  and  the  law  of  precedoit  are  little  observed.  Only  ot^ 
level  of  courts  kss  followed  a  form  of  jury  trial,  and  then  only  for 
certain  serious  off^ises.  Although  the  law  ha<«  made  a  number  of 
prov'isions  to  protect  the  accused,  the  lower  classes  have  been  re¬ 
ported  to  feel  that  they  fare  poorly  in  the  courts. 

The  priscm  system  is  theoretically  dedicated  to  reform,  but  most 
observers  in  1941  considered  it  poorly  staffed  and  antiquated  in 
method.  Prisons  were  old,  crowded  and  dirty;  food  was  bad;  and 
workshop  facilities  were  generally  primitive.  There  were  many 
cases  of  prisoners  murdering  each  other,  and  ew'Jipes  were  comm^. 
The  Nutlonal  Front  administration  is  concerned  about  the  situation, 
but  economic  stringency  and  the  lack  of  trained  personnel  have 
made  improvement  slow. 

THE  VIOLENCE 
Antecedents  and  CharactcriKtics 

Violence,  whether  perpetrated  by  individuals  or  groups,  has  run 
through  all  of  the  country's  history..  Reaction  to  injury,  insult,  or 
slight,  whether  real  or  fancied,  has  usually  been  /iolent  It  became 
typical  to  resolve  political  problems,  economic  frustration  or  injus¬ 
tice  by  assassination,  mob  action  or  i^bellion — rather  than  by  emn- 
promise,  negotiation  or  litigation. 

The  conquistadors’  cruelty  to  the  Indians  ia  proverbial.  la  the 
bloody  wars  of  liberation,  both  sides  slaughtered  prisemers  by  the 
hundreds.  Bolivar’s  “War  to  the  Death”  announcement  in  1818, 


prodauDM^  **DMth  !o  all  Spaniards,  tsvm  thoofh  indifferent,  and 
life  to  tha  aU  AnMci^ns  [eiioiUot^  q>ecifieall7]  eTcn  Uioagh  guilty.** 
The  80  rebel^:<ns,  aimed  coupe  and  revolutimis  that  took  place  be¬ 
tween  the  libei:itKn  and  the  beginning  of  this  century  caused  inordi¬ 
nate  Ices  of  life.  Meet  of  them  included  or  <^^eratod  into  guer- 
xilla  warfare  brtwean  hastily  raised  partisan  forcee,  many  of  whose 
members  relied  more  on  the  machete  Uum  (»  firearms.  Often  the 
fate  of  the  deftoted,  including  the  wounded,  was  to  be  dispatched 
on  the  fid<L  and  surrender  often  meant  the  firing  squad.  The  last 
and  most  costly  of  these  rebellions,  the  so-called  ‘^War  of  1000  Days** 
(1889-1902),  resulted  in  100,000  dead  and  many  more  crippled  for 
life  (see  ch.  2,  Histmical  Siting). 

The  derastation  from  these  almost  continual  wars  left  many  with 
no  means  of  livelihood  and  no  omfidence  in  a  secure  future  as  farm- 
tn.  C<H:>aeau«)tly  individual  and  gang  banditry  became  a  way  of 
life  for  large  numbers  of  tim  landless  and  was  almost  invariably 
associated  witn  murder.  There  were  few  deterrents  to  this  sort  of 
violence.  The  police  system  wes  rudimentary;  its  members  were 
thinly  distributed  and  generally  effective  only  in  and  near  the  larger 
towns.  In  this  way  banditry  and  violence  became  a  habitual  prac¬ 
tice,  and  their  exi.tonce  even  came  to  be  accei^ed  as  an  inescapable 
part  of  life  in  the  countryside. 

Besidee  banditry  for  gain  (or  to  support  life,  ss  its  perpetrators 
claimed),  vengeance  and  political  vendetta  were  often  elements 
underlying  the  ubiquitous  lawlessness.  Passionate,  violent  reactitms 
tc  political  oppoeitiem  was  not  limited  to  the  periods  of  armed  re¬ 
bellion;  it  both  I«*d  up  to  such  revolts  and  followed  them  ss  after¬ 
math. 

The  Onservative  victory  in  the  War  of  1000  Days  began  a  period 
during  v  hich  violence  as  a  manifestation  of  political  rivalry  sub¬ 
sided.  G^jtbreaks  threatened  before  the  elections  of  1910,  and  a 
strike  of  banana  workers  in  1928  was  ruthlessly  suppressed  by  the 
army,  but  in  general  the  country  was  free  of  violent  disturbance. 
The  Liberals  won  one  of  the  few  peacefully  contested  elections  in 
history  in  1030  on  a  popular  reform  platform,  but  the  world  de¬ 
pression,  in  Colombia  far  harder  on  the  poor  than  on  the  rich, 
caused  popular  agitation  for  immediate  rather  than  promised  re¬ 
forms.  In  several  provinces  riots  and  attacks  on  landed  proprietors 
had  to  be  put  down.  The  border  war  with  Peru  in  1932,  which  the 
whole  country  supported,  probably  prevented  more  serious  internal 
trouble. 

The  Liberals  continued  in  power  until  1946.  However,  the  re¬ 
forms  they  undertook  did  less  to  satisfy  popular  demand  than  they 
did  to  accelerate  the  agitation  for  greater  benefits.  Land  reform 
measu’,*es  were  half-hearted  at  best,  and  government  innovations  in 
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the  form  of  inotHne,  inheritance  and  ezceae  profit  taxes  not  only 
alienated  ConeerratiTee  and  emne  wealthy  Libenls  hot  abo  wen 
passed  down  in  the  form  of  increased  prices,  thus  failing  to  beneft 
the  poor.  The  Liberals,  nnable  to  solve  the  dilenuna,  split  into  two 
factions  and  lost  the  electi<»  of  1946  to  a  ConseiTatiTe  Party  deter¬ 
mined  <m  Tmgeance  and  coonterreform  (see  ch.  21,  Piditical 
Dynamics). 

The  Colombian  addiction  to  the  violent  approach  to  social,  politi- 
i.al  and  ectmomic  problems  is  not  nniqoe  ir  Latin  America.  What 
was  special  aUmt  the  sitaati<m  in  1961  was  that  over  the  entire  time 
since  1946,  violence  never  fell  below  critical  proportions  in  some 
part  of  the  country.  Its  prevalence  ranged  from  nearly  country¬ 
wide  extent  in  1949-63  to  an  apparently  irredneiUe  minimum  in 
1958-60,  whoa  it  was  found  possible  to  lift  the  stste  of  siege  in  sU 
but  five  departments.  This  does  not  imply  that  violence  was  limited 
to  such  areas;  it  remained  spmadic  elsewhere,  and  r^xwted  inci¬ 
dents  incr«tsed  in  the  first  six  mmiths  of  1961. 

The  incidence  of  violence  and  the  numbns  of  its  vktims  have 
fluctuated  over  the  years,  but  the  ferocity  of  the  ads  has  never 
abated.  While  firearms  are  no  longm*  a  rarity,  many  Idltings  have 
been  deme  with  the  machete,  and  wanton  hiKidng,  mutilation  and 
dismemberment  have  bem  conunmi.  Torture  and  rape  precedieg 
murder  have  frequently  occurred.  In  the  worst  days  of  the  vioknoa, 
when  whole  villages  set  out  to  attack  their  pditical  rivals,  it  was 
o(munon  for  the  defeated  to  be  herded  into  buildings  which  wars 
then  dynamited  or  burned.  Where  banditry  has  ^'wen  practiced  in 
the  form  of  economic  racketeering,  u  at  the  tinm  <>f  the  coM^  har¬ 
vest,  extorti<m  was  usually  accompanied  by  a  lew  exemplary  mur¬ 
ders  ^to  encourage  compliance,’’  and  the  penalty  fwf  not  acceding  to 
blackmail  has  frequently  been  maiming  or  dea^ 

Numerous  observers  have  attempted  analyses  of  this  merciless 
cruelty  and  the  predilection  of  th^  most  asvage  slaughter  that  has 
characterized  violence  m  ColtMnbia.  Scune  have  advanced  the  themry 
that  the  ethnic  mixture  of  the  considerable  majm'ity,  particularly  in 
the  countryside,  predirpoees  to  violen<^,  or  has  low  boiling  point.” 
Others  point  to  a  steady  buildup  of  social  pressures  induced  gen¬ 
erations  of  poverty  and  frufrtratf  by  repeated  political  promises  of 
improvement,  which  finally  culmina'c  in  de^ratkm.  Still  others 
adduce  Spanish  cultural  conditioning  cbAractevized  by  excessive  uid 
touchy  individualism  which  causes  iutolerance  of  opposition,  the 
viewing  of  difference  of  opinion  as  insult  and  the  desire  of  each 
person  or  faction  to  be  a  law  unto  itself,  finding  security  cmly  in  the 
extermination  of  opponents.  Such  qualities  they  find  transmitted, 
without  any  inhibiting  “civili^^ed”  controls,  by  the  dominant  culture 
to  the  masses  of  mixed  blood. 
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Wh*t6T«r  the  underlying  ceueesy  in  any  case  a  complKuty  of 
ethnic,  social  and  economic  factors,  social  controls — whether  inter¬ 
nalized  or  institntMmal — hare  been  unsuccessful  in  deterring  rio- 
lence.  Eroi  the  Catholic  Church,  to  which  at  least  90  percent  of 
the  population  gives  formal  adherence,  has  failed  to  inspire  or  im¬ 
pose  cmitrols  on  any  uniform  or  permanent  basis  (see  ch.  8,  Social 
Values;  ch.  11,  Religion). 

The  Coarse  of  VMeaec,  1946-61 

The  elections  of  1946  found  the  country  in  the  grip  of  a  steadily 
increasing  prjftwar  inflation  of  prices.  An  excess  of  m<m«y  derived 
from  wartime  exports,  combined  with  a  shortage  of  goods  because 
of  the  war’s  curtailment  of  imports  to  feed  processing  and  service 
enterprises,  created  both  serious  unemployment  and  high  prices. 
For  the  same  reasons,  almost  none  of  the  surplus  of  money  ffltered 
down  to  the  poor  in  either  city  or  country.  It  was  the  proposals  set 
forth  by  Jorge  Eliecer  Caitan  for  much-needed  but  rascal  reform 
to  benefit  the  masses  which  split  the  Liberal  Party  and  permitted 
the  Conservative  candidate  Mariano  Ospina  Perez  to  win  with  a  42 
percent  plurality  (see  ch.  21,  Political  Dynamics). 

Caitan,  a  persuasive  urator  and  a  truly  popular  leader,  had  a 
mesrianic  hold  on  the  cranmon  people,  which  enabled  him  with  diffi¬ 
culty  to  restrain  them  from  a  violent  uprising  when  the  electiem 
result  became  known.  Although  Ospina  had  won  the  presidencey, 
the  Liberals  had  a  majority  in  Congress,  where  Gaitan,  then  the  sole 
leader  of  the  Party,  pressed  reforms  so  radical  that  not  even  his 
own  party  would  fully  support  him.  Knowledge  of  the  struggle  in 
Congress  and  in  Ospina’s  coalition  cabinet  created  tensions  which 
brought  about  clashes  between  opposing  party  mobs  in  many  towns. 
The  press  of  each  party  accused  the  other  of  responsibility  and 
acclaimed  its  own  victims  as  martyrs.  About  this  time,  late  1946, 
the  Liberals  started  to  accuse  the  Conservatives  of  conve.  iing  the 
police  to  a  force  of  repression.  Whether  for  this  reason  or  not, 
conditions  became  so  bad  in  the  country  that  thousands  of  peasants 
fled  for  safety  to  the  cities,  bringing  tales  of  burned  homes,  de¬ 
stroyed  crops  and  murdered  families.  Many  also  crossed  into 
Venezuela. 

Conditions  worsened  during  1947  and  early  1948.  In  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  Valle  and  Santander  and  in  the  cities  of  Bogoti  and  Cali 
there  were  strikes,  accompanied  by  violence  and  the  suspension  of 
public  services,  which  required  forcible  suppression.  The  reprisals 
undertaken  by  employers  further  embittered  labor.  The  oil  unions 
struck  in  January  1948,  and  toough  the  strike  was  settled  by  nego¬ 
tiation,  police  found  arms  and  explosives  in  the  hiunes  of  union 
leaders.  Contraband  arms  came  in  across  the  borders,  particularly 


from  Venezuela,  where  the  left-liberal  Accion  Democratica  move¬ 
ment  was  in  control.  There  was  open  revolt  in  Tolima,  with  the 
Liberal  governor's  knowledge  and  apparent  support  Gaitan,  as 
Liberal  spokesman,  addressed  a  memorandum  to  the  President  tor- 
mally  accusing  the  Conservatives  of  wrecking  the  coalition,  pwse- 
cuting  organized  labor  and  fomenting  general  violence  against 
Liberals.  The  rejection  of  the  charges  and  the  refusal  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  join  in  organized  aid  to  the  thousands  of  destitute  refu¬ 
gees  in  the  city  caused  Gaitan  to  withdraw  Cabinet  partiepation  by 
members  of  his  party  in  March  1948.  Nothing  occurred  to  abate 
the  tension  before  the  opening  of  the  Ninth  Intematicmal  Confer¬ 
ence  of  American  States  in  Bogota  on  March  30. 

Gaitan,  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Liberal  Party,  was  not 
appointed  a  delegate  to  the  Conference,  over  which  Laureano  Gomez, 
the  most  reactionary  of  the  Conservative  leaders,  presided.  Tlris 
slight  to  the  popular  leader  of  the  majority  party  in  Congress  in¬ 
flamed  fetlings  still  further,  but  Gaitan  pleaded  for  order  and  in 
fact  prevented  other  Liberals  named  as  delegates  from  boycotting 
the  Conference.  The  inter- American  mr-eting  opened  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  barely  suppressed  tension.  A  worker  was  arrested  while 
trying  to  place  a  Ixmb  in  the  Capitol,  where  the  Conference  nwt 
There  were  reports  of  other  threats  of  violMioe,  including  me  of  a 
bom’^  plot  against  General  Marshall,  United  States  Secretary  of 
Stau}  and  chief  delegate.  On  April  7  thousands  of  handbills  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  city,  attacking  the  United  States,  the  purposes  of  t^ 
conference  and  the  plutocratic  delegates  ^who  dined  in  state  while 
the  people  went  hungry”  and  inciting  to  revoluti<xi. 

During  the  lunch  hour  on  April  9,  when  the  streets  were  full  cf 
people,  Gaitan  was  shot  down  in  front  of  his  office,  not  two  blocks 
from  the  Capitol.  His  assailant  was  at  <xu»  kicked  and  pounded  to 
death  by  bystanders.  The  crowd  already  at  hand  became  an  enraged 
mob  when  the  identity  of  the  victim  was  learned  and,  ready  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  rumors  that  the  Conservatives  were  responsible,  moved  on 
the  President’s  Palace.  Repulsed  by  the  Presidential  Guard,  they 
rushed  the  nearby  Capitol  shouting  for  the  death  of  the  arch-Con- 
servative,  Gomez,  presided  over  the  Conference,  and  for  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Confeience  itself.  Finding  Gomez  gone,  they  wrecked 
the  place,  destroying  furniture,  equipment  and  records. 

The  police,  largely  liberal  in  their  sympathies,  turned  over  arms 
imd  ammunition  to  the  mob,  and  some  joined  them.  It  socm  became 
Imown  that  Gaitan  had  died  at  the  hospital  to  which  he  had  been 
taken,  and  the  mob,  reinforced  by  thousands  fnnn  all  parts  of  the 
city,  became  further  inflamed.  Looting,  murder,  dynamiting  and 
arson  became  general.  Few  public  buildings,  including  missions 
and  churches,  escaped  damage.  A  radio  statical  was  seized,  from 
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which  the  mob  received  directions  and  revolution  was  proclaimeo. 
Troops  brooght  in  from  the  outskirts  and  more  distant  garriscms 
restored  order  after  several  days,  but  the  central  part  of  Bogota 
was  severely  damaged. 

There  was  immediate  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  and 
some  of  the  delegations,  including  that  from  the  United  States,  that 
the  asnssination  and  the  subsequent  uprising  had  been  planned  and 
carried  out  by  Communist  agmts.  Credible  evidence  ind.  ates  that 
the  Communists  desired  the  disrupti<m  of  the  Cmiference  and  had 
plans  to  create  disorder  in  Colombia  and  elsewhere  to  accomplish  it 
There  is  no  indication,  however,  that  Communists  had  a  hand  in  the 
murder  or  that  the  violent  reaction  was  anything  other  than  sptm- 
taneous.  Current  opinitm  supports  the  conclusion  ^hat  the  Com¬ 
munists  found  in  these  events  a  ready-made  opportunity  which  they 
were  prepared  to  exploit  and  direct  (see  ch.  Subversive  Poten¬ 
tialities). 

The  violence  'rt  off  1^  the  assassination  was  not  limited  to  the 
capit  1.  In  varying  degrees  it  spread  over  the  entire  country.  In 
Barranquilla  the  mob  nearly  succeeded  in  taking  over  the  entire 
city,  seizing  the  provincial  building  and  flying  the  red  flag  from  it 
most  of  a  day,  befixe  troops  succeeded  in  dislodging  them.  T1  ere 
also,  churches,  ctm vents  and  schools  were  sacked  and  burned,  4ind 
priests  sUmed  to  death  and  mutilated.  Bucaramanga  saw  sericus 
riots  which  threatened  to  overthrow  the  local  government. 

WhHher  or  not  Ospina  had  previously  attempted  to  convert  the 
police  to  a  party  am  of  repression,  the  behavior  of  that  force  in 
Bogoti  and  elsewhere  gave  him  a  lever  with  which  to  bring  about 
police  reform.  A  law  intended  to  accomplish  a  thoroughgoing  re¬ 
organization  of  the  police  was  passed  in  1948  and  was  madc^  the 
occasion  for  a  purge  of  Liberals  remaining  in  the  force.  All  Liberal 
governors  of  departments  and  many  lesser  officials  w'ere  dismissed 
in  early  1949. 

From  this  point  on,  conditions  of  disorder  and  p'>litical  murder, 
far  beyond  possible  control  by  the  scattered  small  police  posts,  ruled 
the  rural  districts.  Ck)nservative  and  Liberal  villages  wiped  each 
other  out  in  guerrilla  warfare  of  the  utmost  brutality.  The  police, 
now  even  more  the  arm  of  the  ruling  Conservatives,  were  concen¬ 
trated  in  larger  units  and  were  used  not  so  much  to  enforce  order 
as  to  subdue  Liberal  settlements,  which  retaliated  by  attacking  po¬ 
lice  and  even  army  d^achments.  The  army,  now  also  being  purged 
of  Liberals,  was  used  increasingly,  but  without  permanent  effect. 
In  fact.  Liberal  officers  deserted  under  the  pressure  placed  on  them, 
some  taking  entire  units  with  them,  and  joined  the  partisan  warfare 
in  the  hills  and  the  llanos  (see  ch.  33,  The  Armed  Forces). 
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The  return  of  Gomez  from  his  scif-impoaed  exile  in  Spain  and 
the  approach  of  the  elections  of  1949,  in  which  he  was  the  an¬ 
nounced  Omservative  candidate,  caused  intensified  CemsenratiTe 
efforts  to  suppress  all  Liberal  political  actiritj.  Violence  actually 
spread  to  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  where,  in  the 
course  of  a  heated  debate,  several  Conservatives  drew  pistols  and 
fired  upon  the  Liberal  members,  who  rrtumed  the  fire.  One  deputy 
r  js  killed  outright,  one  mortally  wounded,  and  several  less  seriously 
hurt.  The  threat  of  violence  was  used  in  the  outlying  regi<ms  to 
destroy  Liberal  voting  strength.  Cmiservative  representatives,  ac¬ 
companied  by  police  or  soldiers,  rounded  up  Liberal  peasants,  todk 
away  their  registration  papers  and  replaced  them  with  a  form  of 
^^safe-conduct”  stating  that  the  bearer’s  life,  property  and  family 
were  to  be  respected,  in  consideration  of  his  oath  that  he  did  not 
belong  to  the  Liberai  Party.  Two  days  before  the  electicm  the 
police  fired  upon  Dario  Echandia,  the  Liberal  candidate  for  presi¬ 
dent,  while  he  was  walking  with  a  party  of  friends  on  a  B<^oti 
street.  His  brother  and  four  others  were  killed.  The  Liberals  with¬ 
drew  the  candidacy  of  Echandia  and  boycotted  the  elections  (see 
ch.  21,  Political  Dynruunics). 

The  Gomez  administration  (1950-53),  which  opened  with  the 
President’s  statement  that  law  and  order  would  rule,  differed  frtun 
the  previous  one  only  in  the  increased  d,^gree  ^>1  repressiem  and  re¬ 
prisal.  Gomez  had  publicly  labeled  all  opponents  of  the  regime  as 
either  Communists  or  bandits.  To  him.  Liberals  were  indistinguish¬ 
able  from  Communists,  and  bandits,  who  were  subject  to  sum¬ 
mary  execution,  were  defined  as  all  those  over  16  who  hid  or  fled 
from  the  armed  forces  at  any  place  or  time,  all  who  violated  cur¬ 
few,  all  civilians  of  whatever  {xtsition  who  issued  other  than  routine 
instructions  without  prior  military  approval,  all  who  carried  fire¬ 
arms  without  a  military  permit  and  all  who  were  without  a  safe- 
conduct  form  issued  by  the  militaiy. 

A  large-scale  military  expetlition  was  sent  to  pacify  the  llanos, 
without  success.  It  caused  the  evacuation  of  many  villages,  but 
the  able-bodied  men  e.scaped  to  join  tic*  partisan  bands.  The  police, 
by  now  purged  of  Liberals,  was  increased  in  strength  by  hasty 
recruiting.  Liberal  writers  claimed  that  criminal  elements  were  en¬ 
listed  to  fill  the  ranks;  in  any  case,  new  ivcruits  were  put  on  the 
force  with  little  profes-sional  training  and  were  responsible  for  some 
of  the  worst  atrocities.  Religious  hatred  was  added  to  political 
enmity,  since  many  Protestants  were  Liberals.  Protestant  chapels 
and  missions  were  destroyed  in  the  llanos  and  Valle  del  Cauca, 
despite  condemnation  by  the  C.atholic  hierarchy  of  such  bigoted  zeal. 

During  this  period,  there  was  no  deiiartment  of  the  country  free 
-of  disorder.  Violence  was  worst  in  the  llanos,  the  highlands  from 
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the  Sentanden  to  Valle  del  Came,  and  the  upper  Magdaiena  val¬ 
ley.  The  destruction  J  r&ttle  and  farm  produce  and  the  dangers  to 
transporte*!on  were  ao  great  that  U>e  cities  experienced  food  short¬ 
ages  and  consequeiii  price  inflation.  In  late  1951  mob  action  reap¬ 
peared  in  Bogota.  The  goremment’s  announcement  of  the  discovery 
of  the  bo<^.;€s  of  five  murdered  policemen  touched  off  riots  which 
resulted  in  setting  fire  to  the  Liberal  headquarters,  the  houses  of 
two  directors  of  that  party  and  tlie  plants  of  two  Liberal  news- 
pap;*a.  Finally,  a  split  in  the  Conservative  Party,  caused  by 
Gdmez'  announcement  of  a  plan  for  constitutional  changes  intended 
to  create  a  corpoiadve  Falangist  state,  paved  the  way  for  the  mili¬ 
tary  coup  of  (^neral  Rojas  Pinilla  (see  ch.  21,  Political  Dynamics; 
eh.  33,  The  Armed  Forces). 

The  Rojas  r^ime  was  at  first  welcmned  with  feelings  of  relief 
by  the  people  generally,  and  the  approval  of  Liberal  leaders  and 
moderate  Conservatives  did  much  to  dinib'‘sh  the  incidence  of  pub¬ 
lic  disorders.  The  issuance  of  a  general  invnesty  to  the  partisan 
bands  and  the  release  of  political  prisoners  had  immediate  effect 
in  lessening  violence.  In  the  llanos,  peace  was  restored  when  Rojas 
made  a  personal  appearance  there  to  persuade  the  partisans  to  lay 
down  their  arms.  The  country  remained  quiet  for  nearly  six 
months,  but  by  the  end  of  1953,  for  complex  economic  and  political 
causes,  political  murder  was  on  the  rise  again.  The  'riiti.ation  was 
worsened  by  political  agitation  in  the  press  of  both  parties,  which 
began  again  to  exchange  accusations  of  aggression  and  to  acclaim 
their  respective  victims  as  martyrs. 

Public  disorder  continued  to  increase  throughout  the  rest  of  Rojas’ 
presidency,  although  it  never  again  reached  the  proportions  it  had 
maintained  from  1948  to  1953.  Nevertheless,  the  armed  forces,  which 
had  incorporated  the  national  police  in  1953,  were  never  ab'e  to 
eradicate  it,  even  though  far  greater  numbers  were  used  than  in 
previous,  administration.s.  Psychologically  averse  to  such  duty, 
untrained  in  antiguerriila  warfare  and  unused  to  and  ]X)orly  equipped 
for  vperatior.3  in  the  rugged  and  forested  mountain  country  where 
the  guerrillas  were  perftctly  at  home,  they  were  unabie  to  accom¬ 
plish  any  permanent  goo«l.  The  fall  of  Rojas  in  1957  was  caused 
by  a  complex  of  political  and  economic  circumstances,  compounded 
by  increasing  corruption  within  the  regime,  the  result  of  which 
was  to  bring  about  a  coalition  of  the  leadership  of  the  two  tradi¬ 
tional  parties.  In  the  end,  the  political  coalition  secured  the  col¬ 
laboration  of  a  junta  of  military  officers.  On  May  10,  Rojas  was 
forced  to  accept  exile,  following  the  failure  of  his  \ttempts  to  re¬ 
press  the  disorders  in  the  capital  which  were  accompanied  by  student 
strikes  and  finally  a  general  strike  (see  ch.  33,  The  /rmed  Forces). 
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Again^  t)»  change  of  goreminent  proved  generally  popnlar,  and 
Tiolence  diminished.  Organixed  bandit  gangs  {evadrilla$) ,  ctnupoaed 
of  criminals  who  had  lived  by  robbery  and  looting  for  years,  con¬ 
tinued  to  operate.  Because  of  their  small  size,  mobility  and  famili¬ 
arity  with  the  terrain,  they  were  able  to  strike  without  warning 
and  disappear  befmn  the  army  and  police  could  take  effective  ac¬ 
tion.  They  liave  been  able  to  keep  tliemselvee  armed  by  thievery 
from  army  and  police  pouts,  by  ambudiing  small  patrols  and  fay 
smuggling,  which  is  a  serious  problem  on  the  coasts  and  acroas 
the  borders.  They  have  also  developed  over  tfan  years  a  considerable 
ability  to  manuAurture  by  hand  crude  but  effective  small  firearms. 
Stealing  the  coffee  harvest  was  a  specialized  and  highly  mganized 
form  of  banditry  still  practiced  in  1961,  though  on  a  diminishing 
scale.  It  presents  all  the  features  of  gang^erism,  including  ezttnr- 
tion,  blackmail,  protection  rackets  and  clandestine  disposal  through 
ostensibly  legitimate  middlemen. 

Outbreaks  of  violence  between  amnestied  partisan  groups  became 
rare,  as  each  tended  to  settle  down  in  a  specific  region.  The  ex- 
guerrilla  chiefs  now  became  in  effect  caeiquet  (chiefs)  of  theii  im¬ 
mediate  areas.  Tb^  remained  jealous  of  any  intrusion,  whether  by 
government  dficials  or  rivals  of  their  own  kind,  and  occasitma'i^ 
attacked  each  other  or  resisted  the  imposition  of  civil  or  military 
authority. 

The  transitimi  from  rule  by  military  junta  to  elective  goven:  lent 
under  the  National  Front  was  full  of  political  maneuvering,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  Conservative  Party,  but  rni  tlm  whole  fairly  free  of 
violence.  An  abortive  attempt  to  kidnap  the  Frcmt  candidate  for 
president,  Alberto  Lleras  Camargo,  (m  May  2,  1958,  did  not  ]»«- 
vent  his  election  two  days  later.  The  leader  of  this  effort,  a  fmrvent 
Rojista,  wu  Lieutenant  Colonel  Forero  who  commanded  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Police  Battalion  at  the  capitol;  he  was  takmi,  escaped  and  was 
later  recaptured  and  tried.  The  army  and  police  remained  loyaL 

One  of  the  early  acts  of  the  new  president  was  to  raise  the  state 
of  siege  from  the  whole  country  except  the  departments  of  Caldaa, 
Valle  del  Cauca,  Cauca,  TolLns  and  Huila.  This  act  did  not  indi¬ 
cate  that  lawlessness  had  been  entirely  eliminated  elsewhere,  but 
that  in  thoee  regions  thus  released  fixxn  state  of  siege,  violence  was 
doomed  sufficiently  manageable  that  a  return  to  normal  administra¬ 
tive  and  judicial  procedure  was  possible  and  desirable.  Bsaidea,  the 
decree  was  designed  to,  and  did  have,  a  definite  pqrchological  effect 
on  the  country’s  morale;  it  indicated  that  the  National  Front  viewed 
the  future  with  confidence. 

Incidents  of  violent  death  diminished  progressively  in  1968,  1968 
and  1960.  No  published  figures  are  available,  and  the  bases  of 
estimate  have  never  been  standairdized,  so  far  as  is  known.  It  is 


certain,  however,  that  with  the  advent  of  tlie  National  Front  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  country-wide  fignre  of  deaths  doe  to  political  and 
habitual  feuding  and  banditry — as  distinct  from  what  the  police 
consider  *^rmar*  homicide  dne  to  quarrels  related  to  ‘‘drink  and 
skirts*’— dropped  from  over  10,000  annually  over  a  10-year  period 
to  a  few  thousand  a  year.  The  Minister  of  War,  in  a  New  Year’s 
speech  iHoadcast  at  tito  end  of  1960,  was  able  to  announce  a  70  per¬ 
cent  decrease  fnxn  1959  in  the  total  impact  of  violence  in  that  year, 
ahk'TCigh  the  standards  of  measurement  used  were  not  stated. 

Beginning  in  late  1960  and  extending  into  the  first  half  of  1961, 
there  was  an  increase  in  incidents.  Although  this  change  was  not 
great,  it  reversed  the  recent  trend  and,  therefore,  alarmed  the  au¬ 
thorities.  No  single  cause  can  be  assigned;  rather  the  reasons  must 
be  sought  in  reacti<»is  to  internal  political  and  economic  conditions 
and  external  happenings,  including  events  in  Cuba.  Factionalism 
within  both  the  major  parties,  as  politicians  prepare  for  the  1962 
elections,  has  delayed  the  applicatiem  of  plans  for  agrarian,  labor 
and  tax  reform,  as  well  as  economic  development  and  social  wel¬ 
fare  measures.  The  agitatimi  of  pro-Castro  elements,  both  Com¬ 
munists  and  those  who  have  seen  only  social  revolution  in  Fidelismc, 
have  also  added  to  the  potential  for  a  resurgence  of  political  violence. 

THE  POUCE  SYSTEM 
Development 

The  development  of  the  police  system  throughout  the  country’s 
history  has  reflected  the  varying  degrees  of  centralization  that  the 
government  as  a  whole  was  able  to  adopt.  During  the  colonial 
peried,  the  larger  towns  organized  a  night-watchman  service  whose 
members  were  called  fierenos,  and  some  regional  subdivisions  had 
alguacUst  (cmistables)  and  tollgate  keepers,  but  there  was  little 
central  direction. 

From  the  coming  of  independence  until  1891,  each  of  the  suc¬ 
cessive  governments  under  the  many  constitutions  issued  more  or 
less  complete  decrees  dealing  with  police  functions.  In  general, 
and  even  when  a  government  hopefully  espoused  centralism,  the 
particularism  of  many  departments  prevented  uniform  results,  and 
the  central  government's  appointees  to  high  police  posts  were  usually 
local  men  who  supported  the  party  or  faction  in  power  locally. 
In  effect  there  was  no  professional,  impartial  police  force  anywhere. 

In  1891  the  experienced  French  commissioner  of  police,  J.  M. 
Marcelino  Gilibert,  was  hired  on  contract  to  organize  and  train  a 
“National”  police  corps  which  was  to  sene  directly  under  the 
Minister  of  Government.  In  fact,  the  force  was  constructed  only 
to  serve  the  capital  city  of  Bogota,  with  provision  that  the  director 
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ooald  delegi^  authmity  and  personnel  to  either  the  i^vemor  of 
Cundinamarca  or  the  mayor  of  the  city,  at  need.  The  fMce  waa  to 
include  about  50  officials  and  clerical  personnel  and  400  agnts. 
Frmn  these  beginnings  the  present  National  Police  grew,  firaoly 
founded  on  the  c<mcepts  and  functions  laid  down  by  Gilibert. 

Hardly  had  the  force  completed  its  training  than  the  rebdlkm 
of  1895  and  the  civil  war  of  1899-1902  caused  the  integratioa  of 
the  police  into  the  army,  its  subordination  to  the  Mkistry  of  War 
and  the  substitution  of  military  for  police  training.  It  was  not 
reconstituted  into  a  purely  police  force  under  the  Ministry  of  Gos* 
emment  until  1915.  During  this  time  it  remained  for  most  pnr> 
poses  a  police  for  the  capital,  extended  in  its  functions  only  to 
furnish  guards  for  govemiiient  priscms  and  mom^xdiea,  such  aa 
the  emerald  mines  and  certain  acfueducts,  and,  from  1900  to  191i, 
to  prefect  the  maila  The  first  schools  for  training  agenta  and  de* 
iectives  were  ^ited  in  1912  and  1914.  Also  during  this  period 
appeared  the  first  c^ial  m«iti<m  tliat  the  individual  territorial 
departments  were  permitted  to  request  and  receive  for  service  in 
their  departments  persminel  and  equipm«st  from  the  national  or¬ 
ganization — in  effect  to  hire  police  services  from  thr  r,atiocal  gov¬ 
ernment.  This  principle,  with  modifications,  still  applied  in  1901. 

The  many  reorganizstimis  between  1915  uid  1940  broii|^  in¬ 
creased  strength,  expanded  functions  and  new  services  to  fulfill 
tiiese  functions.  In  1926  appeared  the  first  mention  of  a  detoctiva 
section  which,  in  addition  to  its  duties  in  connection  with  criminal 
investigation,  eventually  was  charged  with  the  registratiem  and  con¬ 
trol  of  foreigners  and  with  counterintelligence  functions.  In  1927  a 
welfare  fund  for  disabled  policemm  was  opened,  to  be  supported 
both  by  government  subsidy  and  the  allocation  of  minor  pay  deduc¬ 
tions  charged  against  policemen  for  lateness  or  absence  from  duty. 
It  eventually  grew  into  a  general  socisl  welfare  agency  for  all  police¬ 
men  and  their  families,  supported  by  regular  allotmenta  of  active 
duty  pay  and  maintaining  orphanages,  night  schools,  schotds  for 
the  children  of  policemen  and  social  counseling  and  otlier  services. 

In  1935  a  corps  of  mounted  police  {carahinerotS  was  organized. 
Also  during  this  period  began  the  practice  of  furnishing  to  other 
ministries  ceru:>n  opecialized  bodies  o£  police,  raised  and  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  national  organization  but  functiminlly  directed  the 
recipient  ministry.  The  Customs  Police,  for  example,  \  '>rk  fw  the 
Finance  Ministry,  the  Prison  Police  for  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  and 
the  Highway  Police  under  the  direction  of  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Works.  The  Judicial  Police,  fii*8t  created  in  1915,  have  combmod 
the  functions  of  inspectors  of  the  police  force,  of  judges  of  offenses 
committed  by  the  police  in  the  course  of  duty,  of  ordi.isry  police- 
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court  judges  in  minor  esses  and  of  pretrial  investigation  of  mere 
serious  criminal  cases  urhich  come  to  light  through  police  actiem. 

Professionalism  within  the  police  force,  as  fostered  by  various 
types  of  training  schools,  has  had  periods  of  progress  and  regression 
since  the  days  of  Gilibeit.  Since  1891  there  have  been  police  schools 
of  <Hie  sort  or  another,  but  an  integrated  system  did  not  appear 
until  1940  writh  the  establi^ment  of  the  General  Santander  Police 
School  in  the  outslrirts  of  Bogota.  Courses  were  established  fw 
applicants  for  the  commisHcmed,  nonc<Hnmissioned  and  agent  grad» 
and  for  detectives;  otlMtr  courses  were  set  up  as  prerequisites  ^or 
promoti<m.  Members  of  departmental  and  municipal  police  forces 
were  accepted  as.  students.  Later,  as  the  police  force  grew,  a  new 
school  at  Bogot/t,  Jimenez  de  Quesada,  was  built  to  conduct  courses 
for  the  enlisted  persmmel. 

The  govemr<ient  hae  frequently  sought  foreigit  advice  and  mis¬ 
sions,  not  only  for  the  theory  and  practice  of  general  police  opera- 
ti<ms,  but  to  '4each  modem  scientific  techniques  such  as  systematiza¬ 
tion  of  identification  methods  and  records.  Among  the  countries 
which  have  sent  missiois  are  France.  Argentina,  Spain,  Chile  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  British  mission  was  employed  in  1948, 
after  events  of  the  hogotazo  (the  riots  and  uprisings  of  April  1948) 
had  demonstrated  the  need  for  police  reform.  Although  it  stayed 
three  years,  the  mission  was  generally  considered  to  have  accom¬ 
plished  little,  partly  because  of  language  difficulties,  but  principally 
because  of  the  great  difference  between  Anglo-Saxon  legal  concepts 
and  procedures  and  those  of  the  Continent,  on  which  the  Colom¬ 
bian  system  is  based.  Besides  employing  resident  missions,  the 
police  have  sent  abroad  exploratory  groups,  students  and  specialists 
to  police  organizations  and  schools,  notably  to  the  United  States, 
France  and  Italy. 

One  of  the  early  acts  of  General  Rojas  Pinilla  after  he  had 
seized  power  in  June  1953  was  to  transfer  the  police  from  the 
Ministry  of  Government  to  the  Ministry  of  War,  thus  placing  it 
under  the  Armed  Forces  command.  Since  Rojas  entitled  his  rule 
the  Government  >f  the  Armed  Forces,  it  doubtless  seemed  Icgical 
to  have  all  the  uniformed  services  thus  concentrated.  The  transicv, 
together  with  the  virtual  nullification  of  party  activity  caused  by 
the  military  coup,  at  least  gave  ihe  police  relief  from  the  political 
tensions  which  had  tom  it  for  the  previous  seven  years. 

What  the  law  of  1948  had  been  unable  to  Achieve  in  the  way  of 
national izati<m,  Rojas  partially  accomplished  by  decree  in  1953, 
when  the  Departmental  Police  of  Cordoba,  Choc6,  Cauc*.  Narino, 
Huila  and  Boyaca  liecame  nationalized.  Another  police  service  or¬ 
ganized  in  1953  was  the  Policia  Infantil  (Children’s  Police),  in- 


tended  as  a  specific  response  to  the  considerable  problem  potUM  by 
the  flood  of  refugees  to  the  cities.  Their  nomherSf  crowding  the 
existing  slums  and  creating  new  ones,  included  many  orphans  and 
children  of  broken  families  who  were  uncontrolled  by  their  indi¬ 
gent  parents,  unadjusted  to  city  life  and  forced  for  lack  of  a 
settled  home  to  run  in  packs,  stealing  their  food.  The  purpom  of 
the  Children's  Police  was  to  gather  the  homeless  ones  and  i»t>vide 
shelter,  food,  space  for  play  under  supenrision,  some  useful  work 
and  the  beginnings  of  edncati<m.  Their  wmk  has  been  highly  re¬ 
garded  by  all  elements  of  the  population,  and  they  have  attracted 
the  support  and  active  aasistancv  ot  voluntary  civic  and  church 
groups  and  charities. 

The  inclusion  of  police  in  the  armed  forces  under  Rojas  did  not 
actually  involve  fall  militarization,  in  the  sense  that  organiaatka, 
training  or  principles  of  operation  were  patterned  after  those  of 
military  u-iits;  in  !>hort,  the  police  did  not  there^  become  a  mobile 
military  force  capable  of  taking  the  field  in  formed  units.  In  any 
case,  they  had  always  lived  under  a  quasi-militMy  re^me,  and 
individual  training  at  the  police  schools  had  combined  milituy 
disciplinary  drills  with  prof^<mal  police  training.  Titles  of  raak 
had  follow>^  the  military  system  for  at  least  15  years,  and  it  had 
been  habitual  to  assign  military  officers  to  police  duty.  The  pria- 
cipal  change  appears  to  have  been  to  organize  the  staff  along  mili¬ 
tary  lines,  with  clearly  defined  lines  of  ooromand  and  responvlnlity. 
Even  these  remained  somewhat  indirect  because  of  ^vided  con¬ 
trols  inherent  in  the  departmental  (territoriai'l  system.  Neither  the 
Military  Junta  which  succeeded  Rojas  nor  the  National  Front  gov- 
emme-it  had,  by  mid-1961,  basically  altered  either  organization  or 
functions. 

Orgnniation 

Technically,  the  Commandant  of  the  Ni  tional  Police  (in  early 
1961  holding  the  rank  of  colonel)  is  directly  responsible  to  the  Com¬ 
manding  General  of  the  Armed  Forces.  It  is  bel’eved,  however,  that 
because  of  the  necessarily  close  relations  with  other  ministriee,  no¬ 
tably  those  of  Government  and  Justice,  required  by  normal  police 
operations,  the  Commardant  functions  generally  quite  independently 
of  a  normal  military  con..r.iind  relationship.  He  is  supported  by 
a  chief  of  staff  and  a  gener&l  staff  with  the  usual  four  sections— 
personnel,  intelligence,  training  and  operations,  and  supply — and  a 
fifth  section  for  fiscal  matters.  The  Inspector  General  of  Police 
and  certain  other  special  staff  sc^ions  are  outside  the  General  Staff 
and  directly  under  the  Commandant. 

The  functioning  police  are  organized  in  divisions,  one  for  each 
department,  one  for  the  Distrito  Especial  (Special  IMstrici)  of 


Bogoti,  and  a  Special  Division  which  comprises  a  Seccion  (Section) 
for  eadi  of  the  eight  National  Territories,  pins  other  units  which 
fnmidi  guards  for  approved  enterprises,  both  government  and  pri¬ 
vate,  the  latter  furnished  by  paid  contract.  National  divisions 
serve  the  same  six  departments  as  in  1953,  plus  Meta,  which  be¬ 
came  a  department  in  1900;  the  other  departments,  which  remain 
semiantmiomoas,  have  what  are  called  Departmental  Divisions. 

The  divisions  bear  no  resemblance  to  army  divisions,  except  that 
each  has  an  army-style  staff.  Divisions  may  vary  in  size  in  rough 
relation  to  the  population  of  their  departments,  weighted  to  some 
extent  by  the  prevalence  of  public  disorder.  Their  smaller  subdi¬ 
visions,  while  called  companies,  platoons  and  squads,  bear  little 
relationship  to  army  units  of  the  same  designation;  they  furnish 
the  police  force  of  districts,  municipalities  and  eorregimientot. 
There  are  no  organised  police  i^erves,  either  national  or  depart- 
mentaL 

Since  1953  differences  between  the  two  types  of  divisions  have 
diminirhed.  First,  all  officers  and,  later  most  key  noncommissioned 
officers  were  detailed  from  the  National  Police;  pressure  has  been 
exerted  on  the  departments  to  enlist  and  train  agents  in  conformity 
with  national  standards  and  to  bring  pay  scales  into  parity  with  those 
of  the  national  body.  Regional  suspicions  have  been  allayed  by 
careful  seUrjtion  of  firm  but  tactical  officers  who  could  improve 
standards  while  taking  due  account  of  departmental  idiosyncracies. 
It  was  possible  to  pass  a  law  in  1959,  without  too  acrid  debate,  to 
accomplish  the  nationali;iUition  of  all  police  by  January  1,  1962. 
Such  legislation  has  been  passed  before  without  effect,  but,  barring 
an  unexpected  breakdown  of  the  National  Front  government  in 
1951,  iiie  transition  is  expected  to  be  smooth. 

The  largest  single  concentration  of  police  is  stationed  in  the 
capital.  The  Bogota  Division  maintains  a  staff  nearly  as  complete 
as  that  of  the  main  headquarters,  though  smaller.  The  city  is 
divided  into  four  police  districts,  which  between  them  maintain 
IS  police  stations  and  3  detachments  of  mounted  police.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  each  district  has  a  unit  composed  of  tear  giis  projectors  and 
high-preeeure  hose  trucks  for  crowd  control.  The  communications 
center  has  efficient  modem  equipment  for  telephone  and  ra  io  con¬ 
tact  writh  all  districts,  stations  and  patrol  cars,  teletype  for  contact 
with  other  imporant  cities  and  a  radio  station  in  the  national 
(military)  long-distance  network. 

Official  strength  figures  of  police  are  never  made  public.  In 
the  course  of  a  news  interview  printed  in  the  newspaper  El  Tiempo 
at  the  end  of  1960,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  tl  e  National  Police  stated 
that  the  police  force  included  21,000  active  agents.  Since  the  fig- 


«n  wu  mentioiied  in  the  ooane  of  a  frank  plea  for  public  nppott 
of  an  increase  in  strength,  it  cannot  be  takm  as  exaggerated,  and 
probablj  did  not  include  staffs,  schools  or  qMcialiata. 

PreeareMcnt  and  Training  af  Pcnaud 

In  the  past,  both  for  political  reascms  and  because  of  pwiods 
of  rapid  expansion,  army  <^5oers  have  often  been  transferred  to  the 
police.  The  existing  system,  however,  is  designed  eventnidly  to 
f.^uce  a  corps  of  cheers  professimuilly  trained  excltssively  at  the 
Escuela  de  Cadetes  de  Policia  General  Santander  (Gmiual  San¬ 
tander  Police  Cadet  School). 

The  Cadet  School  accepts  candidates  of  miitable  fdiysieal  qnalifi- 
cati<»8  with  recommendations  as  to  charactur,  family  and  hadk- 
groand — no  recommendations  based  <m  political  affiliations  are  ac¬ 
cepted — and  who  hare  passed  at  least  four  of  the  six  years  required 
for  the  hachMerato  certificate  (terminal  diploma  of  academic  high 
schools)  (see  ch.  10,  Education).  The  school  maintains  a  four-year 
course.  The  first  two  years  are  designed  to  ocunpiete  the  baekSltraSo 
requirement  and  combine  academic,  police,  physical  and  military 
instruction.  This  is  followed  by  t^  first  year  of  profasskmal 
instruction,  which  a  candidate  already  having  the  IntckHlemto  saay 
enter  directly.  Here  the  curriculum  is  devoted  to  police  tedmiqnes, 
legal  subjects  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  command.  The  uw  of 
police  weapons  and  physical  training  continue.  At  the  end  of  this 
rotirse,  the  cadet  is  designated  alferez  (ensign)  and  passes  to  the 
final  year  of  similar  but  more  advanced  courses.  Upon  the  success¬ 
ful  completion  of  these  studies  he  is  commissioned  as  a  second 
lieutenant.  The  full  capacity  of  the  school  is  unknown,  but  44 
graduated  and  63  passed  to  the  grade  of  alferez  in  1969. 

An  officer’s  advancement  follows  in  the  same  general  system  of 
qualification  which  obtains  in  the  armed  services.  Promotion  de¬ 
pends  upon  his  record,  a  minimum  length  of  service  in  grade  and 
the  successful  completion  of  a  school  course  (see  ch.  83,  The  Armed 
For»s) . 

Policemen  {agerUei)  of  the  National  Police  are  aelected  from  vol¬ 
unteers  of  good  physical  condition,  well  recommended,  who  have 
completed  both  four  years  of  elementary  Khool  and  their  two  yean 
of  militaiy’  service.  Qualified  applicants  then  take  a  four-month 
training  course  at  the  Jimenez  de  Quesada  Police  School  at  Bogoti. 
Candidate  detectives  are  similarly  selected  and  trained  (in  a  longer 
course),  but  must  have  completed  three  yean  of  the  baekUlermto. 
There  are  three  regional  police  schools  modeled  on  the  Qneaada 
school,  at  Medellin,  Tulua  (Valle  del  Cauca)  and  in  tha  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Nariiio,  and  a  fourth  om  is  planned  for  Barranquilla.  It 
is  unclear  whether  they  prepare  agenta  for  the  National  or  De- 


partmental  Police,  or  both.  Thre^  Centers  of  Instruction  in  BogoU 
ue  beliered  to  serve  only  the  p^M’ce  of  the  capital.  For  th;}  ooro- 
binerot,  there  is  a  special  school  for  mounted  duty  at  El  Espinal, 
Tolima.  Promotion  is  also  dependent  on  passing  qualifying  courses 
in  the  appropriate  school. 

Finances  and  Pay 

Although  technically  subordinate  to  the  Ministry  of  War,  the 
Kadtmal  Police  is  lis^  separately  in  the  budget  Its  allotment 
doubled  during  the  Rojas  regime,  partly  because  of  strer,gth  in¬ 
creases,  but  also  because  of  inflationary  trends.  The  budget  de¬ 
creased  in  1958  because  of  the  austerity  measures  of  the  National 
Front,  but  increased  again  because  of  a  consiikrable  raise  in  pay 
for  all  officers  and  noncommissioned  (^cers  in  1959.  The  budget 
for  1  'tO  was  Col$104  million  (Col$7.01  equaled  in  December  1958 
X7.S.$1.) ;  the  extension  of  the  pay  raise  to  all  policemen,  effective 
in  January  1961,  along  with  other  needed  expenditures,  brought 
the  1961  budget  to  Col$119A  million  (Col$113.S  million  (Col$7.25 
equaled  U.S.$1.)). 

Tlie  pay  and  allowances  of  officers  and  noncommissioned  (^cers 
are  identical  with  those  for  corresponding  grades  in  the  other  serv¬ 
ices  (see  Ch.  33,  The  Armed  Forces).  The  pay  of  agents  in  1961 
was  Col$380  per  month.  There  is  an  additional  family  allowance 
of  20  percent  for  married  agents  and  NCOs.  Other  allowances  and 
retirement  privileges  are  comparable  to  those  in  the  (rther  services. 

Attitades  and  Public  Image  of  the  Police 

The  long  history  of  the  police  as  a  political  force  of  the  party 
in  power,  and  its  incorporation  in  the  military  arm  by  Oeneral 
Rojas,  which  in  effect  made  it  a  component  of  his  “Government  of 
the  Armed  Forces,”  have  seriously  hindered  the  National  Front 
government  in  its  stated  intent  to  revise  the  purpose  and  image  of 
the  police  to  that  of  an  impartial  instrument  of  public  service.  The 
effort  nevertheless  is  continuous  and  apparently  sincere,  on  the  part 
of  both  the  government  and  the  upper  echelons  of  the  police 
command. 

A  sampling  of  the  training  texts  used  at  the  Police  Cadet  School, 
and  of  the  professional  articles  and  indoctrinational  items  in  the 
Police  Forces  Review,  a  magazine  of  wide  national  '•irculation 
among  members  of  the  force,  discl'^ses  an  attempt  to  portray  police 
duty  on  the  highest  ethical  plane  of  service  to  the  nation.  Integrity, 
courtesy,  firmness  with  justice  and  a  self-confidence  based  on  a 
thorough  grasp  of  the  proper  powers  and  limitations  of  police 
operations  are  stressed.  Indoctrination  seeks  to  teach  conduct  which 
will  inspire  law-abiding  citizens  to  respect  rather  than  fear  the 
police. 
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Tlie  rapuUtion  of  the  police  hes  improved  consideimblj  in  the 
jMtn  nnoe  1957.  In  one  inetnnce,  by  dwnanding  e  full  inveetig&tMmf 
it  was  able  to  induce  the  compl^  retraction  of  an  article  in  a 
GoQMrratiTe  paper  charging  police  brutality  during  a  student  strike 
in  March  1959.  The  ctmduct  of  the  Children’s  Police  in  handling 
the  hundreds  of  ^wild  children”  in  Bogota  and  other  cities  has 
attracted  favorable  comment. 

Another  move  of  the  police  which  has  drawn  favorable  comment 
has  been  the  establishment  in  Bogoti  and  other  cities  of  ciiiaens’ 
omnmittees  known  as  Superior  Police  Councils.  The  Bogota  com¬ 
mittee  is  composed  of  30  (utuninent  people  representing  such  groups 
as  the  Church,  women’s  clubs,  the  press,  commerce,  labor,  service 
dubs,  universities  and  political  parties.  The  Councils  meet  period¬ 
ically  with  police  officials  to  discuss  civic  matters  and  police  opera¬ 
tions  and  their  effect  on  the  public.  In  this  way  the  police,  who 
took  the  initiative  in  the  matter,  have  received  widespread  and 
hivorable  understanding. 

THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SECURITT 

Before  1953  secret  police  functions  were  lodged  within  the  Di¬ 
rectorate  General  under  titles  changing  from  time  to  time,  such  as 
the  Detective  Police,  Security  Police  or  the  Department  of  Investi¬ 
gation  and  Identification.  In  1953,  under  Rojas,  the  Servicio  de 
Intelligencia  Colmnbiano  (SIC)  w.a8  organized,  responsible  directly 
CO  the  president.  It  took  over  all  the  secret  police  functions  of 
investigating  crimes  against  the  state  and  government  and  sur¬ 
veillance  of  foreigners — in  short,  security  police  and  counterintelli¬ 
gence  functions.  In  1960  its  name  was  changed  to  the  Departamento 
Administrativo  de  Seguridad  (Administrative  Department  of  Se¬ 
curity — ^DAS)  without  apparent  change  in  function. 

CRIMINAL  PROCEDURES  IN  THE  COURT  SfSTEM 

The  court  system  and  criminal  procedure  derive  largely  from 
European  systems  not  exclusively  Sinmish.  Characteristic  of  these 
systems,  the  penal  code  and  code  of  procedure  are  set  forth  in  me¬ 
ticulous  detail,  little  being  left  to  custom,  common  law  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  sense  or  precedent  Application  of  this  system  throughout 
the  country  no  longer  allows  regional  variations;  review  and 
appeal  travel  from  the  lowest  court  through  designated  intermediate 
tribunals  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  applicable  cases. 

Part  of  the  system,  though  not  within  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  is 
the  Ministerio  Publico,  headed  by  the  Procurator  General  of  the 
Nation  (Procurador  (Jeneral  de  la  Nacion),  whose  functions  closely 
resemble  those  of  the  Attorney  General  in  the  United  States,  ^t 
on  a  highly  integrated  nation-wide  scale.  Also  among  his  duues 
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is  the  scrutiny  of  tJie  pe'-formamt*  of  all  to  detect  delin¬ 

quency,  error,  malfeaMUce,  undue  delays  and  so  forth  (see  ch.  19, 
The  Constitutional  System;  ch.  20,  Structure  of  (Soremment). 

Another  function,  European  in  orijfipn,  is  that  of  the  Juez  de 
lustraoci^,  or  Investigating  Judge,  whose  duty  is  to  determine  if 
a  complaint,  report  of  crime,  or  arre^^t  is  justified,  to  establi^ 
whether  or  not  a  crime  has  in  fact  been  committed  and  to  prepare 
the  aiT'^ignment,  including  a  complete  summary  of  evidence  pro 
and  con,  or,  if  in  order,  to  declare  an  accused  inculpable  and  quash 
the  case. 

Pretrial  Procedure 

Arrest  may  follow  the  investigation  of  a  reported  crime,  or  the 
word  of  one  who  sees  the  commission  of  crime  {ftagrante  delicto). 
(The  principle  of  citizen's  arrest,  is  recognized  in  the  Constitution.) 
A  person  so  committed  to  jail  may  nut  be  held  more  than  12  hours 
without  a  warrant,  signed  by  the  investigating  officer,  giving  valid 
reason  for  arrest.  The  accused  may  be  held  incommunicado  for 
72  hours  from  the  moment  of  arrest,  but  severe  penalties  are  in¬ 
curred  if  this  period  is  exceeded. 

The  investigating  official  must  at  once  notify  the  appropriate 
judge  and  district  or  local  attorney;  lie  then  proceeds  to  examine 
the  accused,  the  material  evidence  and  the  witnesses.  The  accused 
is  interrogated,  thougli  not  under  tmth,  and  may  not  be  compelled 
to  give  testimony  againH  himself,  his  blood  relations  to  the  fourth 
degree  or  relatives  by  marriage  to  the  second.  Witnesses  are  sworn. 
House  search  may  be  made  only  by  warrant,  and  in  normal  cases 
only  between  the  hours  of  5  A.M.  to  7  P.M.,.  and  receipts  are  given 
for  articles  removed.  Force  may  be  used  to  enter  uninhabited  places. 

The.  accused  is  entitled  to  counsel;  if  be  does  not  have  one,  or 
even  if  he  does  not  want  one,  the  judge  will  appoint  one  to  advise 
him.  The  accused  is  questioned  only  in  the  presence  of  his  attorney, 
except  when  his  or  a  victim’s  or  witnesses’  death  is  imminent  or 
in  a  comparable  emergency.  He  may  receive  no  coaching  on  his 
answers  and  does  not  confront  the  witnesses.  All  testimony  is  re¬ 
duced  to  writing,  as  are  visual  observations  of  the  investigator  or 
expert  witnesses  of  the  corpus  delicti  and  the  s(%ne  of  the  crime. 
All  testimony  and  papers  of  record  are  signed  by  the  persons  mak¬ 
ing  them. 

The  investigation  must  be  completed  within  30  days,  unless  more 
than  one  crime  or  one  accused  are  involved,  in  which  case  60  days 
are  allowed.  Bail  is  permitted  at  any  point  in  the  proceedings 
after  the  first  determination  of  a  prima  facie  case,  unless  there  is 
a  rather  extensive  list  of  serious  crimes.  The  entire  record  of 
t^imony — if  the  case  justifies  trial — completed  by  a  statement  of 
arraignment  made  by  the  investigating  judge  goes  to  the  Circuit 


Judge  of  the  ues,  who  refers  it  to  the  eppn^riete  court  of  first 
instenoe. 

Trials 

For  common  citizens  (neither  high  c^kisls  nor  eodesisstics)  the 
highest  cmirts  of  first  instance  are  the  Snperior  Coarts  of  the 
Judicial  Districts,  which  have  jurisdiction  in  the  most  serious 
crinies,  ranging  from  treason  to  embezzlement  of  sums  of  Col$i/XX) 
Gv  more.  ’The  circuit  courts  try  crimes  in  the  medium  ran^e,  and 
municipal  courts  those  ranging  from  serious  mayhem  to  thefts  of 
a  value  not  over  C!ol$20.  Police  courts  have  jurisdicticm  over  mis¬ 
demeanors,  minor  mayhem  or  assault  and,  in  some  casee,  property 
offenses  involving  up  to  Coii^<00.  Military  offenses  and  most  of- 
fenees  committed  during  a  state  of  war  or  rt^ate  of  siege  are  tried 
in  military  courts  (see  ch.  33,  The  Armed  Forces). 

After  reference  to  a  court,  a  case  is  subject  to  further  examination 
by  the  government  attorneys,  the  secretary  of  the  court,  the  defense, 
t^  lawyer  for  the  parte  einil  (the  side  which  presents  the  claim 
for  damages)  and,  in  some  cases,  court  experts,  who  give  an  eiti- 
mate  of  actual  and  punitive  damages  that  may  be  assessed.  Such 
delays  are  subject  to  specific  regulation  and  many  last  for  100  days. 
During  >his  period,  the  jutlge  is  required  to  interrogate  the  accused 
in  chambers  twice  on  the  facts,  his  personal  history  and  background 
and  “on  everything  which  tends  to  reveal  his  personality.”  In 
Colombian  law,  any  suit  for  damages  caused  by  the  alleged  acts 
of  the  accused  ruiiS  concurrently  with  the  criminal  trial.  A  separate 
set  of  legal  representatives  argue  this  case  at  the  same  hearing, 
following  the  presentation  of  evidence  of  tl^  crime. 

Juries  are  employed  only  in  trials  before  Superior  Judges  of 
Judicial  Districts;  they  are  used  in  all  criminal  cases  within  the 
court’s  competence  except  piracy,  peculation  and  allied  crimes,  per¬ 
jury,  counterfeiting,  forgery,  crimes  such  as  arson  which  cres'^  a 
common  danger,  larceny,  robbery,  extortion,  intimidaticm,  br.uery 
and  embezzlement.  For  any  given  case  three  jurors  are  drawn  by 
lot  from  a  panel  of  20(;  names  furnished  the  court  by  the  Superior 
District  Tribunal  (the  next  higher  court).  Challenges  are  per¬ 
mitted,  if  based  on  grounds  of  possible  bias  or  involvement  in  the 
case,  including  relationship  in  the  sixth  degree  to  any  party  to  it  or 
to  any  of  the  court  personnel. 

The  trial  opens  ^ath  the  reading  of  tlw  oiuer  to  proceed  in  the 
case  and  any  othor  pajMrs  requested,  after  which  the  judge  interro¬ 
gates  the  accused.  Next,  tht.’  opposing  parties  may  question  the 
accused,  tl'.e  witnesses  an»l  experts.  Argument  and  one  rebuttal  are 
then  exercised  by  the  prosecuting  attorney,  the  parte  civile  end  the 
accused  or  his  representative,  in  that  order.  The  judge  may  inter¬ 
vene  with  questions  or  rulinps  at  any  point. 
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Wltere  «  jury  is  pnoent,  it  Tot«e  in  cloaed  eoart  tnssw^dug, 
*^Tee,**  or,  ‘‘No,”  to  a  written  quMtica  by  the  judge  in  a  fixed  iorm : 
“la  the  accused  {bj  name)  resp<»B8ible  for  the  acts  .  .  .  (here  are 
qiMcified  exactly  the  aliegatitms  of  the  airvignment).”  Degrees 
guilt  are  not  the  ctmoem  of  the  jury,  but  tl»y  most  answer  a  ques- 
tiiMi  as  to  whether  or  not  toe  accused  suffers  mental  derangement- 
A  majority  vote  carries  »ch  question.  If  the  judge  concurs  with 
the  jury,  he  considers  the  matters  of  degree  of  guilt,  thc;  principb 
of  greater  or  les  danger  {jteUgr&tidad)  to  the  public  which  the 
accused  and  his  intent  in  emnroitting  the  crime  pr^ent,  as  well  as 
previous  good  or  bad  conduct  and  character.  In  consideration  of 
these  matters  and  within  the  limits  prescribed  in  the  Penal  Code, 
the  judge  passes  sentence  within  15  days. 

If  the  evidence  makes  it  appear  that  the  jury's  verdict  is  clearly 
contrary  to  the  facts  disclosed,  the  judge  nuy  so  indicate  to  the 
next  higlier  and  request  review.  If  that  court  supports  the 
judge,  a  reti:ai  before  a  new  jury  is  ordered,  the  results  of  which 
are  final 

PeMltiea 


The  death  penalty  is  foihiddtn  by  the  Constitution,  and  the  Penal 
Code  makes  no  mentirm  of  life  imprisonment. 

The  prescribed  penalties,  graduated  according  to  severity  of  con¬ 
ditions  and  length  are  as  follows: 


Pre*idio  (Penitentiary) 
Prition  (Prison) 

Arreiito  (CJonfinemcnt) 
Ccnfinami-ento  (Restriction) 
Vulia  (Fine) 


1  to  24  years 
6  months  to  8  years 
1  day  to  5  years 
3  months  to  3  years 
01$2  to  Col$5000 


Preuldio  involves  assignment  to  a  penitentiary  under  maximum 
.«>ccur;.ty  conditions  and  always  begins  with  a  perlxl  of  solitary 
con/inernent  of  one  month  to  two  years  after  which  daily  labor  in 
the  institution  workshops  or  farm  or  on  public  works  is  required. 

Pri»i6n  is  served  in  a  designated  prison  or  special  agricultural 
penal  colony.  Work  outside  the  limits  of  the  institution  may  not 
be  required. 

Arrest o  is  less  severe  confinement  and  offers  the  prisoner  a  choice 
of  whatever  type.s  of  work  may  be  organized  in  the  institution. 

Conf.nainiffnto  carried  the  requirement  that  the  person  condemned 
reside  in  a  fixed  place,  at  least  100  kilometers  from  his  or  his  vic¬ 
tim’s  usual  house,  or  from  the  place  where  the  crime  was  committed. 

Fines  are  graduated  not  only  in  proportion  to  the  seriousness  of 
the  offense,  but  also  to  the  economic  conditions  of  the  offender. 
Fines  in  default  are  converted  to  arresto  at  the  rate  of  one  day  for 
each  Col$2.00  unpaid. 
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Tban  art  also  aoeeamy  pialtiM  whioii  aiay  ba  adjwlfad,  tad 
m  MMM  OMt  at  itoBMMtktlly  addad  to  tha  baiic  —iwBi.  Tliay 
ifidnda  natrictad  .fwdittoa,  praniaaBt  pdUieity  of  tlia  aMtaM%  tha 
k«  (aoBaatMaaa  parwaawrt.)  of  cm!  ri^ita,  tha  prohibatkai  to  onr- 
ci«  a  iMtof^Easkn  or  eraft,  tha  loaa  of  fOfanuMBt  paanoii  aad  lO' 
pay,  a  bond  to  kaep  tha  poaea,  aMfnmMit  (without  cob- 
and  with  Ch»  fasaiy)  to  a  panal  turn  ookny  and  tha  kai 
of  paraatal  nglda.  la  ^v'jval  HoteBoaa  to  pmitantkgy  or  priaoa 
iaeloda  aJ!  appropriata  accawoty  peBaltioi  for  tha  tmn  of  oob- 
fiaaoMnt. 

The  eriatiaany  taaaaa,  drug  addieta  aad  alaoholica  rooora  apacial 
tnatBMat  DapMuliog  on  tha  mtio— naw  of  tha  odhRaaa  and  thair 
atata  ist  oonditioB  of  addktkai,  they  atay  ba  eonfinad  in  inaaiia 
asyl^aa  m  tpacial  farm  ookmiaa,  paroled  imdHr  aoirullanoa,  ordered 
to  l^or  06  paUks  work*  or  foibiddMi  to  freqaent  pablk  ^eaa 
whMa  tamptatkea  to  nlapaa  aaig^  ba  inenadUa. 

The  Code  has  816  artklaa  dialing  frionka  {ddUo$)  aad 
■awiwing  ptioah^ta.  In  aesirly  arary  ease,  an  nppar  aad  lower  limit 
ia  sat  on  the  period  of  .^oS-dnameat  or  the  amount  of  tha  fine,  whkh 
allows  tha  jjiMiga  iatitnda  in  seatMaong.  In  many  instaaeas  special 
definitions  of  agi^sating  or  amrikuntinf  duncnmatanoas  are  ptoridad, 
in  which  case  tha  penalty  must  ba  increased  or  deeraasad  in  a  fixed 
propmtkm.  Tha  Coda  is  sUeat  on  tha  rabjaci  of  miadameanors 
(om^fwocnciofiee)  except  to  indicata  that  they  an  in  tha  oompateaea 
of  police  ooQita.  Thar  said  to  ba  defined  in  polioe  regnlatioas 
and  in  municipal  ordinaneea. 

Immunity  under  the  statute  of  limitatkma  priMipla  appliae  80 
years  after  the  date  of  tha  crime  for  tha  moat  aerious  offenses,  after 
a  liqae  equal  to  the  prescribed  aentenca  toe  cffansea  in  tha  middle 
range,  and  fin  years  after  ooaui  knon  for  the  rest. 


Borkw,  Appeal,  Saapeariia  aad  Pardoa 

Review  by  the  next  hif^ber  court  is  automatic  when  a  sentenoe 
uiTolTes  mon  than  one  year  of  any  type  of  dcpriTation  of  personal 
liberty.  Furthermore,  a  ctHnplete  system  of  appeal  is  prescribed,  the 
terms  of  which  include  strict  limits  of  time  in  the  interests  of  speedy 
justice.  In  some  circumstances,  the  case  may  enntually  reach  the 
Supreme  Court. 

When  the  sentence  involTes  arre$to  kor  no  more  than  three  years 
or  prition  for  nc  more  than  two,  the  judge  may  grant  suqwnsion  of 
sentence  of  from  two  to  hn  years  under  peace  bond.  Where  armto 
or  prision  is  imposed  for  more  than  two  years,  and  two-thirds  o.'  the 
sentence  has  bom  served,  or  when  in  any  case  of  sentence  to  presidio 
three-quarters  of  the  time  has  been  served  with  good  ctmduct.  and 
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with  the  OQOcaiTHUx  of  the  Attorney  Goierel  end  the  prison  oouncil 
of  the  peiticaler  institution,  the  rwneinder  mey  be  wiq[)ended  end 
the  prisoner  percded. 

In  minor  crimes  of  riolcnce  amd  egeinst  property,  where  mitigeting 
circamstenoeB  exist  end  the  eriminel  mekes  restitution,  jadidel  per- 
don  is  ellowed.  Perdon  end  emnesty  for  politicel  offenses  cen  be 
decreed  only  by  the  Presidait  in  ecoordenoe  with  the  specific  lew 
of  OmgresB. 

Minurs 

Since  1946  there  hes  been  e  Juvenile  Court  in  each  depertment  to 
conduct  proceedings  involving  infractions  of  lew  by  persons  under 
18,  end  to  take  cognixence  of  cases  of  abandoned  end  neglected 
children.  The  judge  of  each  court  is  assisted  by  a  psychiatrist,  a 
special  investigator  end  social  woikeis. 

Upon  apprehending  a  person  under  18,  all  police  are  directed  to 
report  the  case  to  the  Juvenile  Court,  meantime,  if  possible,  remand¬ 
ing  the  offender  under  bond  to  his  parents  cr  guardians,  but  in  no 
case  cmifining  him  in  the  company  of  cconmcm  criminals.  The  Judge 
of  liinors  is  required  to  study  the  personality  and  environment  of 
the  minor,  a  process  that  may  last  as  long  as  90  days,  before  conduct¬ 
ing  a  hearing.  All  proceedings  are  held  in  confidence,  and  all  public 
information  media  are  forbidden  to  publish  the  name  of  the  offender. 

Punishments  for  minors  in  this  age  group  range  in  ascending  order 
of  severity  from  simple  admonition  to  commitme;'!  to  a  special  re¬ 
formatory  for  minors.  All  punishments  include  the  provision  that 
the  minor  must  teceive  mental  and  moral  education. 

Habitual  Criminality 

Extraordinary  Decree  14  of  1955  was  passed  to  provide  general 
authority  to  proceed  against  the  habitual  criminal.  The  Penal  Code 
had  no  similar  provisions  but  took  accounc  of  repeated  offenses  only 
in  a  few  specific  crimes,  usually  only  increasirig  the  permissible  sen¬ 
tence  by  a  fraction.  Decree  14  established  the  legal  principle  of  the 
state  of  special  social  peril  {eitado  de  especial  peligroaidad  social)  y 
and  prescribed  the  conditions  under  which  proceedings  could  be 
started  by  reason  of  prior  record — in  general,  for  two  or  more  cases 
of  a  specified  crime  within  10  years,  or  three  or  more  misdemermors 
within  three  years.  Under  the  law,  habituality  is  implied  where  the 
offender  was  arrested  and  investigated,  even  thoiigh  conditionally 
released  on  grounds  of  insufficient  evidence.  Thirty-two  categories 
of  offensM  are  listed  including  crimes  of  violence  and  those  against 
property  and  public  morals,  as  well  as  vagrancy  and  professional 
begging.  Chronic  alcoholism,  drug  addiction  and  violent  insanity 
are  included  to  permit  restriction  to  a  hospital  or  a  mental  institu- 
ti<m  for  treatment. 
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JurifldiGtion  in  such  cases  is  to  designatsd  existing  confts, 
including  police  courts,  and  additi<»a]  ooorts  aot'^onzcd  for  this 
purpose.  Procedure  maj  be  initiated  on  complaint  m  from  the 
record  of  past  offenses.  Apprehoukm  and  inTeatigation  follow  nor¬ 
mal  rules,  except  that  the  intervention  of  the  representative  of  the 
Public  Ministry  (State’s  Attorney)  is  discretionary.  Hie  atmsed  is 
entitled  to  legal  representation.  The  case  is  tried  in  private  and  on 
the  basis  of  the  record  only,  unless  expert  testimony  is  caUed. 

Sentences  are  always  (xmfinemoit  in  an  agricultural  penal  colony 
except  in  medical  cases.  They  are  discretionary  within  set  limits, 
as  in  the  penal  code,  and  range  frmn  1  to  10  years.  Beview  is  re¬ 
quired,  and  appeal  may  be  filed,  as  under  the  code  of  criminM  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

PRISONS  AND  PENAL  FARMS 
Atehdrtntian 

The  Ministry  of  Justice  is  chargod  with  the  administndion  of  the 
prison  system  through  its  Department  of  Prisons.  Most  priscm  per- 
scmnel  belong  to  this  depertment,  but  priscm  guards  are  cm  perma¬ 
nent  deUtl  from  the  police.  The  directors  of  prisons  are  in  some 
cases  police  oiSoers  borrowed  from  the  National  Police  and,  in  others, 
retired  army  officers.  The  principal  officers  of  a  priscm  constitute  the 
Council  of  Discipline,  which  is  concerned  with  such  matters  as  in¬ 
ternal  discipline,  parole  and  pardons.  There  is  also  a  Council  of 
G;.ardianship  (Consejo  de  Patronato)  which  is  quasi-govemmental 
in  that  it  consists  of  government  representatives,  members  of  chari¬ 
table  or  welfare  organizations  and  prominent  citizens.  Its  duty  is 
general  prison  welfare,  and  its  recommendations  carry  st^me  wei^t 

Prisons  are  classified  in  three  main  types:  penitentiaries,  district 
prisons  and  municipal  jails.  Penitentiaries  are  few  in  number  and 
include  a  central  one,  La  Picota,  in  Bogoti  and  others  at  Tunja, 
Barranquilla,  Ibagu4,  and  one  or  two  older  ones.  The  newest,  com¬ 
pleted  in  1960,  is  on  the  island  of  Gorgona  in  the  Pacific,  20  miles 
from  the  coast  of  Cauca  and  75  from  the  port  of  Buenaventura.  It 
is  a  maximum  security  prison  for  the  most  dangerous  criminals;  the 
accumulated  sentence  of  each  of  its  present  few  hundred  inmates 
ranges  from  50  to  100  years.  Eventually  it  is  expected  to  house 
1,000  prisoners.  There  is  a  district  jai^  for  each  judicial  di*;trict  and 
a  municipal  jail  in  most  municipalities.  There  are  also  a  few  womm’s 
prisons,  one  in  Bogoti.  Otherwise  women  are  confined  in  sepande 
sections  of  penitentiaries. 

Only  two  penal  agricultural  colonies  are  known  to  exist.  One, 
Araracuara,  for  dangerous  prisons  with  long  terms,  is  isolated  in  the 
tropical  jungle  of  Amazonas  on  the  Caqueti  River.  The  other  and 
far  larger  one,  for  leaser  offmders,  is  at  Acacias,  south  of  Villavi- 
cencio,  the  capital  of  Met). 
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Molt  of  ^  pritoas  m  tiio  eooatoy  art  old,  umI  some  vory  crowded. 
Health  coi^itkNM  are  poor,  end  retions  ere  eeid  to  be  edeqoeta  in 
qcentity  bat  notritionelly  d^MBt. 

There  is  modi  emphesu  in  the  lew  codes  on  reform  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion  throoffa  worik.  The  policy  nay  be  well  applied  at  the  penal 
ctdoniea,  and  posnbly  at  some  of  the  prisons  in  the  smaller  cities, 
bat  is  the  old  prisons  of  the  large  cities  overcrowding  has  made  the 
workshops  inadeqaate,  and  there  is  no  land  available  for  prison  gar- 
dms.  Poor  living  and  working  conditions,  conpled  with  forced  idle¬ 
ness,  have  prodooed  dismder  and  indiscipline.  Murders  among  the 
inmatce  have  cmoemed  the  anthoritieB  and  have  oocaaioned  oontina* 
ing  pre«  oomment,  especially  in  Bogoti. 

A  press  report  of  Bogoti  dated  at  the  end  of  1960,  based  allegedly 
on  official  records,  disclosed  ..lat  there  were  186  prison  deaths  during 
the  year,  of  which  more  than  100  were  morders  by  other  prisonera. 
The  balance  died  frran  illnees  and  accident  or  were  killed  trying  to 
escape.  Prison  murders  in  Bogota  alone  totaled  40. 

During  the  same  year,  547  prismers  escaped  from  the  jails  of  the 
coantry.  Many  escapes  are  laid  to  administrative  laxity  and  lack 
of  training  and  discipline  of  the  guards.  For  example,  in  Bogota 
it  was  found  that  many  prisoners  were  given  pessee  without  suthor- 
ity,  some  for  over  nigjbt  Abo,  many  of  the  guards  were  known 
to  have  fraternized  and  gambled  with  the  prisoners  and  accepted 
bribee  to  bring  Utem  toob  and  weaptms. 

THE  INCIDENCE  OF  CRIME 
Crkac  Rates 

Over  the  past  few  years  (the  last  full  statistics  available  are  for 
1958)  the  crime  rate  has  risen  steadily,  as  evidenced  by  both  the 
number  of  investigations  initiated  and  the  number  of  persons  ac¬ 
cused  M  a  result.  Not  only  has  the  abeolut<  .umber  increased,  but 
also  the  rate  per  100,000  of  estimated  population  (see  table  1). 


Tabu  t.  OimM  Inantigatad  aad  JtaU  far  100,000,  1966-5fi 
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Pcnemi  accoMd 

Omm  pw  i(n,om 

1956  . 

67,  146 

106,962 

842.  1 

1957  . 

102,  093 

123,830 

9S8.  1 

1958  . 

118,602 

1 

153, 018 

1 

1, 131.  6 

Source:  Colombia,  Depertomeuto,  Admioktrativo  Naeiopal  de  EsUdlstlca, 
Anitaric  OaaanU  d*  EaiadUttca,  1068,  p.  364,  366. 
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Throof^iout  this  period  the  i«me  four  departments,  not  alwajc  in 
the  Mune  order,  had  the  highest  rates.  In  1958  thqr  were,  in  de¬ 
scending  order,  Cundinamarca,  Totima,  Cauca  and  Huila.  Of  the 
persons  accused  of  crime  in  1958,  93.6  peromt  were  male,  and  where 
such  information  was  reported,  42  percent  were  from  18  to  25  jrears 
of  age  and  nearly  85  percent  were  literate.  Almost  all  bad  some 
form  of  employment. 

Considering  the  number  of  investigations  and  persons  involved, 
the  number  of  trials  and,  still  more  striking,  the  number  of  eventual 
convictions  are  r«narkably  small  (see  table  2). 

Of  the  8,010  convicted  of  felony  in  1958,  more  than  half  received 
sentences  to  prition.  and  about  one-hfth  to  presidio  (see  table  3). 


TWt  t.  TrimU  mmd  lUnUt,  1954-6S 
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Triala  beard . 

24,010 

20,390 

f.!7.706 

27.749 

30937 

Caeca  continued  or 

quaebed . 

13, 188 

19,982 

18,283 

19,364 

19.307 

Acquittals . 

1,818 

1,669 

1,849 

1,442 

.  ,920 

Coavictioae . 

8,304 

7,  739 

7,573 

6,943 

Convictions  per 

100,000  pop . 

67.  1 

1 

61.  1 

1 

M.  5 

52.2 

59l3 

Source;  Anuaric  General  ie  EstaMetiea,  tHHS.  p.  390. 


Table  S.  Punithmentt  Impoaed  for  ConmcUont  of  FtUmp,  1969 


Preaidio . 

Prisidn.. . 

Arresto . 

Peoa!  Colony . 

Fined . . 

Suspended  Sentence _ 

Criminally  Insane _ 

Peace  Bond . - 

Labor  at  Public  Works 


1,  637  (1  to  24  yewt) 

4,  464  (6  moa.  to  8  yean) 
876  (1  day  to  3  yean) 
906  (1  to  10  yean) 

38 

13 

44 

6 

6 


8,010 

Source:  Antiorto  CenereU  de  EttadlHtca,  196*;. 

Crime  statistics  partially  available  for  1959  and  1960  disclose  that 
the  incidence  of  serious  crime  remained  basically  unchanged  from 
that  of  1958  and  previous  years.  The  five  crimes  of  great  frequency 
studied  are  homicide,  assault  and  maylieui,  robbery,  stock  stealing 
and  sexual  crimes  (see  table  4). 

The  Juvenile  Courts  beard  6,435  cases  in  1958,  an  increase  of 
about  1,000  from  the  average  of  the  four  previous  years.  Of  the 


CUM  hMrdf  4,810  were  firet  offenses,  1,310  were  repeetos,  tnd  813 
were  *^rotection  rises,”  thit  is,  with  no  panishnient  oc^sidered. 

The  prison  popolition,  ezdnrire  of  monicipil  jiils,  showed  i  net 
giin  for  the  year  1958  bat  nererthekss  i  cnnsiderible  decreise  from 
Ihit  of  the  end  of  1055  (ree  tiUe  5). 


TUif  4-  Fnpitmt  Crimm,  186$  186$-90 
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tm.-Jwaa 
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Unoatks 

nw-w 

Honiinde . . 

7,797 

3.605 

3,936 

6,741 

Mayhem . 

80,634 

16, 611 

16,344 

33,855 

Robbery . . 

16,440 

8,023 

8,061 

16,064 

Stock  stealing . . . 

5,730 

3,343 

3,270 

6,513 

Seiual . 

4,743 

2,669 

3,317 

5,886 

Soane:  Adopted  from  Aottone  0«ural  $»  BWedltfiw,  1858,  p.  363,  oad  Boktin 
Mtnnal  dt  BataiUHf,  No.  US,  Flebruory  1961,  p.  9. 


mu  6.  iVtMo  p0fMlali»m,  1965  oad  1968 
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l>«e.3i,un 

Fenitentianes _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

1,313 
9, 190 
18,000 
35 

uu 

_ 1 

2,269 

11,529 

6,659 

809 

District  jails..... _ ............ _ _ 

Circuit  jails _ _ _ ..... _ _ _ 

Women’s  jaQs _ 

I^aal  eolonies _ _ _ _ _ 

1,404 

1,670 

243 

1,366 

Detention  jails _ 

366 

231 

Correction  jails _ _ 

168 

191 

136 

'  Totals . . . . . 

30,476 

19,635 

32,999 

Souree:  Anmario  Omani  da  EaUdiatita,  1968,  p.  410,  411,  osd  Aoiiario  Oanar^ 
da  BataHatieti,  1966,  p.  347. 


None  of  the  statistics  given,  except  those  in  table  5,  take  into 
account  misdemeanants  or  vagrants.  During  1058  these  offenses  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  jailing,  usually  for  short  terms,  of  4,580  for  vagrancy 
and  pick-poclreting,  555  for  tax  fraud  and  evasion  and  18,012  for 
minor  police  charges.  An  indeterminate  number  of  habitual  vagrants 
presumably  increased  the  number  in  the  penal  colonies,  under  the 
**8p6cial  social  peril”  decree  of  1955. 
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The  violation  of  <n'.stom8  r^;alations  by  the  illicit  export  and 
import  of  goods,  including  the  systematic  smuggling  of  firearms, 


colutitatM  »  ooondnmble  km  to  the  DotiooAl  teoaomj  and  a  aacicna 
addition  to  the  criminal  poCentiaL 

The  prees  containa  manj  refleetiona  on  the  aenoaaneaa  of  the  aita* 
ation  and  the  gorenunent’a  ^ypaient  inabilitj  to  correct  it.  A  year- 
end  article  in  the  Bogoti  nemp^wr  El  Tiempo  firea  an  eadmata 
of  Uie  extent  of  illegal  trafic  during  1900,  baaed  on  independent 
inTestigaticn.  Hie  paper  offers  a  figure  of  Col$30O  million  annually 
as  the  raliM  of  ocmtr^iand  entering  the  country  by  coastal  amng' 
gling.  The  principal  areas  of  entiy  are  on  t^  Garibbeaa  coast, 
especially  the  Guajira  Peninsula  and  the  Gulf  of  UrabA  Carrying 
less  bulk  than  the  power  boats  used  for  coastal  mnggling,  but 
nerertheleaB  of  some  importance  in  the  trade  in  arms  and  ammuni¬ 
tion,  are  light  planes  capable  of  landing  on  any  cleared  piece  of 
level  terrain.  The  paper  eetimatee  that  8^000  pikds  and  levdesta 
are  smuggled  in  each  month. 

According  to  El  Tiempo  the  trade  is  hig^y  organised;  import  has 
its  capital  base  in  the  proceeds  of  the  sate  of  coffee  illegally  expmied, 
and  therefore  cematitntes  a  double  drain  on  the  economy.  Tlmre  is 
also  an  estimated  loss  of  m(»re  than  CdiflOO  million  in  cattle  drirm 
over  the  Venesuela  border.  Beddes  anna,  the  moat  IncratiTe  itaaaa 
of  import  are  whisky,  poroelaans,  electriad  aoceaaories  and  womenVi 
clothes. 

The  government  customs  service  (odaama)  is  very  poorty  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  budgri.  It  has  few  planes,  its  coastal  patrol  bo^  are 
inferior  to  thow  of  the  naugglers  and  it  has  <«ly  8/)00  agents 
(reeffuardoe)  ftH-  nearly  1,900  miles  of  coastline.  The  service,  ^>- 
parently  completely  independent  of  the  pt^lioe,  is  so  poorly  paid  that 
its  agents  are  under  constant  temptati<Ki  to  accept  bribea. 
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CHAPTER  23 

FOREIGN  PtHiCIES 

The  outstanding  pontive  foreign  policj  goal  has  long  been  to 
obtain  from  abroiul  the  eccmomic  benefits — chiefly  investment  and 
loans,  but  also  improved  trade  relations — that  would  assist  the  coun¬ 
try  to  overcmne  tlM  besetting  problem  of  poverty.  Large-scale  eco¬ 
nomic  development  hinges  upon  aid,  chiefly  from  the  United  States; 
domestic  reform  in  the  economic  and  social  sphere  would  be  insuffi¬ 
cient  in  itself,  though  it  may  be  a  oondititm  for  obtaining  tlks 
needed  amount  of  assistance,  as  President  Kennedy’s  message  of 
March  1961  suggested.  This  is  a  principal  objective  of  foreign 
policy,  one  poseibly  more  attainable  through  a  {>as&ive  and  coopera¬ 
tive  role  in  hemisphere  relations  and  international  organizations 
than  by  diplomatic  initiative  (see  ch.  32,  Foreign  Economic  Bela- 
tions) . 

A  socondary  aim  is  security.  Since  no  pressing  threat  to  inde¬ 
pendence  or  nati<mal  integrity  exists  present,  this  aim  entails 
little  unilateral  diplonuttic  initiative  or  innovatioi,  but  places  heavy 
reliance  upon  the  United  Nations  and  the  Organization  of  Ameriom 
States  (OAS)  as  institutional  means  for  maintaining  order  and 
stability,  particularly  in  Uie  Caribbean  area,  most  vital  to  Colmnbia’s 
economic  ties.  Full  participation  in  these  organizatkms  also  helps 
satisfy  the  strong  Coliunbian  interest  in  legal,  and  indeed  legalistic, 
solutions  to  international  problems,  the  antithesis  of  a  resort  to  force 
that  would  be  inimical  to  its  national  security  and  interest. 

Given  the  limited  aims  and  small  domestic  impact  of  foreign 
policy,  cultural  intercourse  plays  a  major  role  in  external  relations. 
Less  palpable  and  apparently  leas  vital  than  the  usual  political, 
military  or  economic  involvements,  cultural  relatifms  nevertheless 
reveal  more  strikingly  the  underlying  sympathies  and  inclinations 
of  the  ruling  class.  Economic  dependence  on  United  States  trade 
and  assistance  cloaks  the  persistent  undercurrent  of  antipathy  to¬ 
ward  the  great  power  of  the  hemisphere.  Cultural  exchange  with 
the  United  States  has  recently  developed  to  impressive  magnitude 
in  response  to  deliberate  efforts  by  Washington,  since  the  advent  of 
Roosevelt’s  Good  Neighbor  Policy,  to  counteract  Latin  American 
hostility.  Tet  the  attraction  of  Colombian  intellectuals  to  France 
and  French  culture  exists  without  pit^jramed  stimulation.  The  ap- 


peal  of  Spanish  thought  and  literature  has  an  obrious  historical 
basis,  and  Col<unbia  feels  a  cultural  luSnlty  for  the  Latin  countries 
of  Europe  exceeding  any  ctunparable  feeling  toward  nearer  neighbors. 

Among  immediate  neighbors,  Venexnela  and  Ecuador  enjoy  the 
greateet  good  will ;  Peru  is  much  less  reepe<'*e<L  Relationships  with 
ot^er  Sooth  American  countries  are  ocunparatirely  recent,  although 
there  is  a  record  of  cooperation  with  Chile,  particularly  in  police 
and  military  training.  A  Colombian  educator,  Daniel  Samper 
Ortega,  obeenred  before  World  War  11  that  the  least  expensive  way 
to  go  from  Colombia  to  Brazil  was  via  New  Toth.  Since  the  war 
advanoee  in  tranqwrtation  and  conununication  have  brought  Colom¬ 
bia  into  doser  relations  with  other  countries  of  South  and  Central 
America.  Despite  frequent  disagreemaits  among  themselves,  they 
usually  unite  in  supporting  the  nghts  of  small  nations  against  larger 
powers.  In  diq>nte8  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Unkm,  however,  Colombia  uid  most  of  its  neighbors  have  consist¬ 
ently  supported  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time,  they  clearly 
do  not  welcc  le  any  prospect  of  intMudfied  involvement  in  the  cold 
war. 

Since  the  restoration  of  amicable  relations  with  the  United  States 
in  the  1920’8  following  the  prolonged  bitterness  over  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  since  the  settlement  of  boundary  disputes  with  its  neigh¬ 
bors,  Colcnnbia’s  foreign  relations  have  held  to  a  quiet  course.  Only 
an  inflammatory  issue  or  threat  has  been  able  to  evoke  toward  exter¬ 
nal  affairs  the  popular  or  <^cial  interest  which  domestic  politics 
hold.  With  the  possible  exception  of  Castro’s  Cuba  no  such  issue 
has  appeared  since  World  War  II.  Partly  for  this  reason,  and  partly 
because  of  the  limited  objectives  of  Colombian  foreign  policy,  the 
postwar  record  of  external  relations  has  been  relatively  constant  and 
predictable  in  spite  of  extreme  fluctuations  on  the  domestic  political 
scene  (see  ch.  21,  Political  Dynamics). 

Nevertheless,  Colombia,  without  contributing  to  international  dis¬ 
order  itself,  has  been  surrounded  since  World  War  II  by  potential 
crises.  The  success  of  the  OAS  in  mediating  and  resolving  most 
quarrels  of  the  area  appears  to  justify  a  continued  reliance  on  that 
organization  for  maintaining  the  peaceful  conditions  essential  to 
the  countiy’s  security. 

HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

Colombia’s  entry  into  the  twentieth  century  brought  little  change 
in  its  long-standing  isolation  from  world  affairs.  Even  after  World 
War  II,  when  international  relations  increasingly  demanded  the 
nation’s  attention,  Colombia  preserved  substantially  its  isolationist 
position  by  channeling  its  external  relations  mainly  through  the 
OAS  and  the  United  Nations.  In  this  manner,  bilateral  involve- 
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ments  were  either  niinimixed  or  focuaed  apecificaUy  on  eooaiomic  w 
culture!  relatioDSy  learing  the  large  iisnee  of  interaatioDal  peaoe  and 
security  to  the  available  hemispheric  and  global  foruma. 

Throughout  its  history,  Colmbia’a  relidicas  with  other  eoantriae 
have  been  limited  by  the  lack  of  particular  goals  attainable  throuji^ 
international  politi^  involvement  The  record  tlmrefore  wean  tbe 
appearance  of  long  periods  of  passivity  punctuated  by  oocasstmal 
boundary  disputes  with  hemispheric  newborn.  The  important  ex* 
ceptioQ  to  this  parochial  pattern  arose  just  after  the  turn  of  the 
century  and  involved  Goltunbia  in  two  deca<ks  of  rancor  and  re¬ 
crimination  with  the  United  States  over  the  question  of  Panama. 

In  January  1903,  Tomks  Herren,  Coltunbian  platipotAttiaiy,  and 
J<^n  Hay,  pursuing  President  Theodore  Roosevelt’s  quest  for  an 
American-owned  canal  acroes  the  Panamanian  isthmus,  sigimd  a 
treaty  leasing  to  the  United  States  a  canal  cone  in  Panama  on  terms 
financially  advantageous  to  Colcunbia.  This  was  tlw  culmination  of 
a  prolonged  set  of  maneuvers  and  m^otiations  which  had  finally 
focused  United  States  intenti<ms  on  Panama  in  preference  to  Nka- 
regua,  and  which  had  included  arrengonents  between  the  United 
States  and  Britain  covering  their  respective  rights  in  management 
of  a  future  C4mal.  The  United  States  Congrees  had  authorized,  in 
the  Spooner  Act,  acquisiticai  of  a  canal  zrme  and  the  property  of 
the  French  Panama  Canal  Company.  Accordingly,  the  Senate 
quickly  ratified  the  Hay-Herran  trrety.  But  the  Colombian  Con¬ 
gress,  motivated  by  concern  for  its  country’s  sovereign  rij^ts  and  by 
the  prospect  of  added  financial  benefit,  rejected  the  treaty  and 
thereby  brought  Roosevelt’s  cherished  project  to  an  impasse. 

The  President  was  pr^iared  to  overcome  this  latest  obstacle 
extralegal  means  and  would  have  recommended  to  Congress  tha 
the  canal  be  started  without  a  treaty.  But  developments  in  Panama 
itself  offered  an  alternative  course  that  was  quickly  grasped.  The 
separatist  sentiment  that  had  long  characterized  Panama’s  relatitm 
'vith  the  central  government  in  Bogota  erupted  once  again  in  a  revo¬ 
lution  led  by  Joe6  Arango  and  designed  to  create  an  independent 
Republic  of  Panama.  The  Panamanir  i  junta  blocked  efforts  to 
maintain  the  authority  of  Bogota  for  only  a  few  days  in  November 
until  the  United  States,  acting  in  unseemly  haste,  bretowed  recogni¬ 
tion  on  the  new  republib. 

The  way  was  thereby  cleared  for  construction  of  the  renal  inde¬ 
pendent  of  Colombia’s  wishes.  But  relations  between  Colombia  and 
the  United  States  were  poisoned  for  many  years  to  come.  The  first 
major  attempt  at  reconciliation  occurred  in  1809  when  a  treaty  was 
signed  and  presented  to  the  Colcnnbian  legislature  (sm  ch.  2,  His¬ 
torical  Setting) .  Nationalist  passitms  and  indignatiem  over  the  canal 
incident  were  still  so  strong  that  the  treaty  was  rejected,  an  act 
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eontrifejitiag  to  the  of  flfig  t  ol«iob5*xi  Presid»^5t.  Rataei  Reyes. 
The  WihsHit  fedmioistrstiori  ifwxs'wed  the  effort  to  restore  friendly 
relations  in  1954.  bat  the  proriskje  of  tiie  prt>{>9se<l  treaty  proriding 
for  indemniiketion  of  Cok)«nbia  ssemed  to  many  pro-Rooserelt 
United  ^atea  aenators  a  repodiatkm  of  the  former  president's 
achweement,  and  the  treaty  failed  to  gain  Senate  approvaL 

Not  until  1^1  was  a  treaty  ratified  titat  contained  enough  conces¬ 
sions  to  please  Colombians  without  proroking  opposition  in  Wash- 
ingtmi.  The  growing  importance  of  Colombian  oil  played  a  signifi¬ 
cant  role  in  ertablishing  in  th  '•Tnited  States  a  climate  favorable  to 
the  restoration  of  friendly  relations  with  Colombia.  Subsequent 
relations,  based  largely  upon  the  fruitful  economic  ties  which  com- 
pleme*t*cry  eetmomies  can  enjoy,  have  been  stable  and  amicable. 
The  Colombian  residue  of  iii  will  toward  the  North  American  colos¬ 
sus,  T  dected  in  occasional  complaints  about  intervention  and  dollar 
diplomacy,  has  not  materially  affected  diplomatic  relations. 

Colombia's  difficulties  with  its  Central  and  South  American  neigh¬ 
bors  have  consisted  of  occasional  botmdary  disputes  that  have  inter¬ 
rupted  otherwise  nneventinl  records  of  polite,  but  hardly  intimate, 
eontact.  The  loss  of  Panama  in  190S  erased  one  such  problem  with 
Costa  Rica,  substituting  for  it  a  disagreement  with  Panama  itself. 
The  latter  dispute  remained  unsettled  until  after  Colombian-United 
States  relations  improved;  in  1924  Colombia  and  Panama  resolved 
the  boundary  question  by  treaty  and  entered  into  diplomatic 
relations. 

A  dispute  of  greater  importance  took  pbu^  in  1932  when  Peru 
seized  an  area  around  Leticia  in  tho  Amazon  Valley.  Colombia's 
relations  with  Peru  had  never  been  so  close  as  its  historic  ties  with 
EJeuador  and  Venezuela,  and  feelings  were  aroused  to  a  high  pitch 
over  this  disagreement.  A  League  of  Nations  commission  reached 
a  settlement  in  1934  whereby  the  area  was  returned  to  Colombia, 
but  the  issue  has  survived  as  a  latent  source  of  ill  will  between  the 
two  countries. 

In  1941  a  long-standing  dispute  with  Venezuela  involving  sub¬ 
stantial  territory  reopened,  but  a  resolution  was  obtained  without 
resort  to  violence.  The  Grancolombian  idea  for  monstitiiting  a 
larger  national  entity  composed  of  Colombia.  Ecuador,  and  Vene¬ 
zuela.  although  not  an  immediate  or  practical  possibility,  has  re¬ 
tained  its  appeal  in  some  circles.  T'’nuoubtedly  it  has  contributed 
to  the  generally  friendly  context  in  which  relations  among  the  three 
countries  have  been  ctmducted. 

Throughout  the  interwar  period  and  after,  Coloml)ia  was  a  co¬ 
operative  participant  '''  inter-American  affairs.  It  served,  for 
example,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Investigation  and  Con¬ 
ciliation  which  tried  without  success  to  mediate  the  quarrel  between 
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Bolivia  and  Partway  that  gav«  riw  to  the  Ch*<»  War  in  1932. 

The  abflMtce  of  intimate  involvement  in  international  politics 
made  Colombia,  in  commcm  ^ith  most  of  its  neighbors,  a  neotral 
arena  for  competing  cultural  influences.  The  Good  Nei^bor  Policy, 
inaugurated  by  President  Franklin  D.  Rooaevclt,  represented  the 
United  States*  first  large-scak  f»t>gram  of  enltural  diplomacy  and 
was  designed  to  cblirerate  the  unfriendly  sesitunents  surriring  in 
Latin  America  from  the  era  of  interraition  and  so-called  dollar 
diplomacy.  By  means  of  cultural  exchange  and  more  helpful  trade 
policies,  the  United  States  hoped  to  establirii  its  |daee  in,  and  thereby 
strengthen,  the  inter-American  system.  Counterpoeed  to  the  con¬ 
cept  of  htuuispheric  solidarity  and  cooperation  was  the  prognun 
conducted  by  Spain.  France  and  Germany,  emphasixing  the  aelfirii 
motives  of  the  United  States  and  the  traditional  cultural  ties  be¬ 
tween  I.Atin  America  and  Eun^ 

Colombia's  behavior  at  the  banning  of  World  War  IT  signified 
at  least  a  partial  victory  for  hemispheric  solidarity.  Before  Pearl 
Harbor  the  United  States  had  an  agreement  with  Colombia  pro¬ 
viding  a  military  mission  to  assist  in  the  improved  training  of  the 
latter’s  armed  forces;  a  trade  agreement  readied  in  1940  added 
strength  to  commercial  relations  between  the  two  countries.  After 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Colombia  joined  with  Mexico  and  Vene¬ 
zuela  in  sponsoring  s  resolution  at  the  Bio  Conference  (January 
1942)  which  would  have  required  all  Latin  America*  aignatoriea 
of  the  Havana  Declaratitm  of  1940  to  sever  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Axis  powers.  Failing  to  secure  anything  more  than  a 
‘^recommendation”  to  this  effect,  Colombia  itself  broke  off  diplomatie 
relations  and  promptly  moved  to  expropriate  the  SCABTA  airline, 
which  was  suspect  because  it  was  founded  and  run  by  German  and 
Austrian  pilots  after  World  War  I  as  the  first  Western  Hemisphere 
commercial  airline.  These  steps  were  a  marked  (rontrast  with 
Col<NT)bian  neutrality  in  World  War  I. 

MACHINERY  OF  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

The  Colombian  Constitution  gives  almost  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  foreign  relations  to  the  chief  executive.  As  in  domestic  mat¬ 
ters,  the  President  is  responsible  for  the  formulation  and  execution 
of  official  foreign  policy,  subject  to  the  rather  weak  check  of  the 
Congress.  He  has  an  unrestricted  power  of  appointment  and  re¬ 
moval  of  his  Cabinet  ministers;  he  controls  and  directs  the  armed 
forces;  and  he  is  exprresly  protected  by  the  Constitution  agaiimt 
legislative  inquiry  into  diplomatic  instructions  and  secret  negotia¬ 
tions.  Article  20  contains  the  two  principal  del^titms  of  ;;uthority 
in  external  relations,  empowering  the  Prerident : 
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T»  for  tke  ectenal  Mcnrtty  of  tho  BcpoMie  defeadiac  tkt 

faiJiyifni  ud  honor  of  the  Notion  and  thr  tarMoMUtr  «rf  its  ter¬ 
ritory  ;  to  dreUre  war  with  the  conaent  of  the  Seaate  or  to  mate  war 
wtthont  aneh  eonaent  when  tt  tecomoo  neceoMuy  to  repel  a  for^sa 
laeaalon;  aad  to  eonetada  and  ratify  the  treaty  of  peaer.  tcpartiac  Ua 
aetiaaa  with  pcrttaiat  doeomcata  to  the  next  aiaalaa  of  ConctaH ; 

...  to  ditaet  tha  dipUMaatie  aad  comawtcial  reUtiooa  with  foscica 
powaia.  appotat  Dtplomatie  dpcnta  racctre  focetda  dlptomatie  rcpre- 
aantatifoa,  aad  to  enter  iato  tneatiea  and  canreBtiona  which  shall  be 
sabmittod  to  Congreoa  for  approral. 

TTiics,  the  Congzeas  as  a  wh<^  letains  only  the  power  to  approre 
tnaties  and  ‘Ho  call  upon  the  Goveminent  for  written  or  verbal 
repKts  neoeasaiy  for  the  Louer  performance  of  the  woric  of  the 
laqMctive  House.”  Tlie  Senate  retains  the  power  to  anthorize  dec- 
laratiooa  of  arar,  althooi^  circnmstances  could  permit  circumvention 
of  this  provision.  The  President^  paramount  in  all  governmental 
functioning,  is  therefore  given  a  still  freer  hand  in  the  conduct  of 
mtemal  relatitms. 

The  ConstitodtHi  is  othurwise  silent  cm  the  subject  of  foreign 
relatitms  except  to  stipnlide  that  ‘Hhe  Government  may  celebrate 
Trith  the  Holy  See,  subject  to  subsequent  approval  by  Congress, 
oonventions  for  the  regulation  of  the  relations  between  the  State 
and  the  Catholic  Church  <»  bases  of  reciprocal  deference  and  mutual 
reepect,”  a  provision  revealing  the  privileged  role  of  the  Rcnnan 
Catholic  Church  and  the  Holy  See  in  Colombia. 

Although  the  fiKeign  minister  is  customarily  an  official  of  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  governmental  hierarchy,  the  diplomatic  establishment 
is  small — in  keeping  with  the  modest  role  played  by  foreign  policy. 
The  diplomatic  corps  has  remained  a  virtual  mono.wly  of  the  upper 
class,  drawing  most  frequently  upon  professional  persons,  intellec¬ 
tuals  and  retired  military  officers  f(x  its  personneL  In  the  more 
informal  realms  of  cultural  and  economic  relations,  the  country  is 
most  often  represented  by  persons  of  elevated  status  in  the  social 
pyramid  (see  ch.  6,  Social  Structure). 

The  process  of  foreign  policy  determination,  like  the  substance 
of  the  nation’s  foreign  policy,  is  remarkably  unchanging.  C!olom- 
bia’s  withdrawn  position  in  international  politics  and  the  limited 
nature  of  its  foreign  policy  objectives  keep  enunciations  of  external 
policy  from  weighing  heavily  in  domestic  politics.  So  long  as  the 
government’s  position  remains  prudent  and  conservative,  as  it  has 
in  recent  years,  foreign  policy  debates  in  Congress  and  among  the 
public  do  not  arouse  {Articular  fervor.  For  the  most  part,  then, 
the  Government  of  the  day  pursues  a  familiar  and  accepted  course 
wiUi  changes  of  phrasing  when  appropriate  to  differentiate  the 
contending  political  parties.  Only  when  economic  advantage  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  at  stake  or  when  a  disruptive  factor  such  as  the  Cuban 
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rerolution  cloads  Um  hemic{d>eric  hori«m  is  Um  goreminakt  dial- 
knged  to  adjust  its  foreign  polkj.  But  eimi  in  aodi  a  case  the 
tendency  is  to  rely  upon  the  legal  fimnolas  and  conciliation  mseha* 
nisms  of  the  OAS  r^her  than  to  strike  oat  independently  on  a  aenr 
course. 

CURKENl  POUCIES  AND  RELATIONS 

In  August  1958,  Cdtnnbian  Ftmign  Minister  Tnrfaay  Ayala 
joined  with  his  counterparts  fttna  Venezuela  and  Ecuador  to  enun¬ 
ciate  the  otmunon  features  of  their  countries^  foreign  pdidea.  The 
resulting  Declaradon  of  BogotA  was  significant  in  several  ways:  it 
utpressed  the  intoition  of  the  participating  countries  to  mainiain 
harmony  in  their  external  relations  and  to  work  toward  a  com¬ 
mon  market  that  would  eliminate  the  profound  concern  of  the 
three  goremments  with  eo(m<Mnic  and  cultural  relations,  relegating 
international  politics  to  a  secmidary  level;  uid  it  demonstrated 
by  its  main  emphases  the  close  connection  between  domestic  prob¬ 
lems  and  foreign  policy. 

The  declaration  advocated  that  the  three  countries  try  to  influeno, 
the  rest  of  Latin  America  to  participate  more  actively  in  ‘‘promoting 
world  peace  and  security,”  and  it  underlined  the  importance  of 
human  rights  and  juridical  principles.  The  principal  approach  to 
such  matters  was  understood  to  be  through  the  international  or¬ 
ganizations  to  which  the  three  belong,  notably  the  United  Naikma 
and  the  OAS.  It  was  evident,  however,  thi^  Torbay  Ayala  and 
his  colleagues  were  mainly  ctmoemed  with  the  internal  problem 
of  economic  development  and  that  their  views  on  foreign  relations 
were  strongly  conditioned  by  this  central  Issue.  This  accounts  for 
the  common  market  idea  and  the  stated  connection  between  cultural 
interchange  and  social  progress.  Even  the  ideals  of  peace  and 
justice  were  stated  in  close  association  with  the  aspiration  to  raise 
living  standard-s.  It  follows  that  much  of  Colombian  foreign  policy 
is  concerned  with  foreign  trade  and  that  moet  relations  with  for¬ 
eign  countries  are  seen  primarily  in  their  economic  dimension  (see 
ch.  32,  Foreign  Economic  Relations). 

Cultural  relations  also  have  an  economic  aspect  insofar  as  they 
lead  to  establishing  in  Colombia  necessary  schools  and  other  train¬ 
ing  establishments  and  to  acquiring  technical  aid.  A  large  portion 
of  such  aid  through  cultural  diplomacy  has  derived  from  North 
American  sources,  beginning  with  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy  and 
continuing  in  the  period  after  World  War  II.  But  cultural  ties, 
since  they  seldom  involve  dangerous  political  commitments,  allow 
much  latitude  for  expressing  the  profound  relationship  to  the  Latin 
countries  of  Europe  and  the  long-standing  affinity  for  England. 
Colombia,  in  particular  among  South  American  countries,  with  its 
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propncUry  tttitnde  toward  the  Spenidk  cmtiiral  treditioo,  makes 
■nA  of  it«  Hudnd  feeting  for  the  Spankhy  Fmeh  and  Italian 
literaiy  and  artiikic  prcdnota  of  Europe.  Tet  snch  cultural  btmds 
an  intangible  and  aekkm  ewsomr  the  palpable  ftwm  of  exchange 
agreements  and  cooperatiire  educational  rentures  which  typify  Co- 
lomlm’a  relations  with  other  OAS  member  states  and  eqMcially 
with  N<»th  America.  Indeed,  the  Declarati<m  of  Bogota  referred 
explicitly  to  cnkaral  interchange  among  ‘^countries  of  this  hemi- 
Sfdiere.^ 

The  political  aspects  of  external  relations  an  gmerally  through 
international  organizations,  the  OAS,  when  <mly  the  hnnisphen  is 
concerned,  and  the  United  Nations,  in  matters  involving  Europe. 
Colombia  is  becoming  increasingly  swan  of  the  whole  globe,  either 
through  considerations  of  trade  or  through  its  responsible  role  in  the 
United  Netions,  end  e  trend  hes  begun  that  will  gradually  modi  y 
the  country's  exclusive  orientation  to  the  hemisphere  and  Western 
Europe.  Colombian  participation  in  *he  Korean  War  through  its 
United  Nations  contingoit  was  a  case  in  which  the  larger  dimen- 
skms  of  world  politics  forced  themselves  upon  the  attention  ol' 
Colombia.  Developing  competition  from  Africa  in  coffee  growing 
and  exporting  is  another  intrusion  into  Colombian  isolation.  Evwn 
the  Soviet  bloc,  emphatically  ignored  by  Colombian  diplomacy  since 
Colombia  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1948,  will  demand  increasing  attention,  either  by  trade  blandish- 
mmts  or  through  United  Natitms  affairs. 

OrgauizutioB  of  AmcrkM  States 

The  Organization  of  American  States  was  founded  at  the  Bc^ota 
Conference  of  American  States  in  1948.  The  direct  outgrowth  of 
the  Pan  American  movement  which  established  an  inter-American 
organization  in  1889-90,  the  OAS  represented  an  adjustment  of  the 
inter-American  system  to  new  developments  of  the  postwar  period. 
In  particular,  it  became  a  regional  grouping  of  the  type  foreseen 
(and  fought  for  by  Latin  American  representatives)  in  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  United  Nations;  its  charter  is  closely  related  to  the  ap¬ 
propriate  provisions  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  The  OAS 
Charter,  though  formally  of  recent  vintage,  embodies  the  institiiMons 
and  procedures  developed  over  many  yeara  of  hemispheric  (on.MiIfa 
tion.  Also  basic  to  O.AS  are  the  Rio  Treaty  of  1947,  in  effect  a 
hemispheric  defense  pact,  and  the  Pact  of  Bogota  which  consolidates 
a  generation  of  experience  in  maintaining  harmony  among  the  mem- 
rter  states. 

The  0.\S  Charter  provide  for  numerous  boards  and  committees 
to  (leu!  with  special  problems,  as  well  as  for  the  Pan  American 
U.iion  as  a  secretariat.  But  its  prime  organ  is  the  periodic  Inter- 
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American  Conference  which  ordinarily  meets  every  five  years  to 
elaborate  policy  for  the  whole  organization  and  to  deal  with  any 
threat  to  amicable  relations  within  the  hemisphere.  Its  most  dra¬ 
matic  body  is  the  Foreign  Ministers'  Meeting  which  is  obligatory 
in  the  event  of  an  armed  attack  on  any  porticm  of  the  Western 
Hemispliere  and  which  may  gather  to  deal  with  any  emergency. 
The  first  one  under  the  new  organization  scheme  was  called  at  the 
request  of  the  United  States  in  19£1  to  strengthen  hemispheric 
bonds  against  the  “aggressive  policy  of  international  communism." 

The  OAS  is  burdened  in  its  t^rations  by  occasicmally  competing 
interests  among  its  members  and,  particularly,  I  y  the  memory  of 
United  States  interventionist  policies.  The  emotional  reaction  of 
Ijatin  Americaa«  to  any  hint  ef  intervention  has  proved  a  difficult 
obstacle  to  positive  action,  for  almost  any  genuine  threat  to  the 
hemisphere  would  entail  some  action  oy  the  United  States  that  could 
be  regarded  as  intervention.  This  helps  to  explain  the  C»£tro  em- 
pliasis  upon  selfish  United  States  intentions  in  his  propaganda 
appeals  to  Latin  Americans. 

At  the  same  time,  the  OAS  has  great  attractions  for  Latin  Amer¬ 
icans  precisely  because  it  is  based  on  the  sovovign  equality  of 
member  states  and  permits  no  great  power  veto  as  does  the  United 
Nations.  Moreover,  to  nations  like  Colmnbi*  t’uit  carry  too  little 
weight  in  global  politics  to  pursue  a  truly  inde^iendent  and  effective 
foreign  policy,  the  OAS  affords  a  vehicle  for  c<mcertinf  and  thereby 
maximizing  regional  influence.  The  diverse  and  ramified  functions 
performed  by  the  OAS  also  permit  member  states  to  limit  their 
diplcmiatic  establishments,  reduce  their  biiat^uiil  involvements  and 
devote  a  minimum  of  attention  to  international  affairs.  A  member 
can,  while  acting  responsibly  within  the  OAS,  leave  to  that  body  a 
large  portion  of  its  foreign  relations. 

Despi.j  its  isolationist  tendencies,  Colombia  has  played  an  active 
part  in  OAS  from  the  outset.  Not  only  host  to  the  fotuiding  con¬ 
ference,  Colombia  also  supplied  the  new  OAS  with  it.s  first  stcretary- 
general,  Alberto  Lleias  Camargo.  More  recently,  the  Colombian 
President,  supported  by  a  large  segment  of  the  press,  welcomed 
Presidmt  Kennedy's  proposal  for  large-scale  economic  aid  to  Latin 
America,  not  only  as  beneficial  to  Colombia,  but  also  as  an  important 
means  of  strengthening  the  inter-American  system.  Another,  re¬ 
lated  phase  was  opened  early  in  1961  with  the  ctmclusion  of  an 
agreement  with  the  United  States  providing  that  one  of  the  first 
Peace  Corps  contingents  would  be  sent  to  Colombia. 

The  Ckall«i«e  of  Cub* 

The  prevailing  harmony  and  amity  of  the  inter-American  system 
suffered  a  rude  shock  with  the  emergence  of  the  Castro  regime  in 
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Caba.  The  Cuban  rtTolution  itself  was  enough  to  upset  the  more 
consenrative  forces  in  Colombia.  The  real  disturbance  arose,  how¬ 
ever,  only  after  it  became  apparmt  that  the  new  Cuban  regime 
represented  a  challenge  to  eitablished  order  in  other  countries  of  the 
hemisphere. 

r’oIcHnbians  have  staged  several  demonstrations  both  for  and 
against  the  Castro  govemmenL  The  Cuban  example  activated  a 
certain  amount  of  residual  hostility  toward  the  United  States,  which 
was  countered  by  other  spokesmen  reminding  their  countrymen  of 
the  gratitude  due  tlie  United  States  for  its  aid.  In  August  1960  a 
group  of  peasant  volunteers  was  organized  to  stand  ready  to  defend 
Cuba  against  intervention.  On  the  other  heiid,  the  Church  and  the 
consen'ative  Laureanistas  have  vigorously  opposed  Castro  and  his 
presumed  intentions. 

Throughout,  the  government  steered  a  cautious  and  non-committal 
course.  Although  Cuba  had  been  requested  to  recall  its  ambassador 
in  September  1960,  a  new  envoy  was  proposed  the  following  Febru 
ary,  and  diplomatic  relations  were  uninterrupted.  The  goverumen-. 
remained  unperturbed  in  the  face  of  criticism  from  both  Right  sad 
Left,  one  wing  desiring  support  for  Castro  and  the  othe  r  urging  the 
severance  of  relations.  Turbay  Ayala  defended  the  continuation  of 
relations  before  the  legislature,  even  when  foreign  policy  debates 
and  legislative  inquiries  called  attention  to  attempts  by  the  Cuban 
regime  to  organize  movements  to  subvert  the  country’s  public  order 
(see  ch.  24,  Subversive  Potentialities).  Official  policy  has  remained 
generally  critical  of  developments  in  Cuba,  especially  of  the  sus¬ 
pected  role  of  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  disturbing  hemispheric 
harmony  by  means  of  their  influence  in  Cuba.  Through  early  1961, 
however,  there  has  been  no  apparent  official  desire  to  take  the  ini¬ 
tiative  in  action  against  Castro  except  in  pursuing  a  {xilicy  agreed 
upon  by  members  of  the  OAS. 

The  United  Nations 

It  is  mainly  through  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  various  specialized  United  Nations  agencies  that  Colombia 
conducts  its  relations  with  the  world  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Aside  from  its  bilateral  trade  relations  and  other  predominantly 
economic  associations  (such  as  the  appointment  of  an  amba-ssador  to 
the  European  Ecemomic  Community),  Colombia  gears  most  of  its 
global  diplomatic  relations  to  United  Nations  agendas  and  pro¬ 
cedures.  This  does  not  necessarily  rule  out  hostility,  as  when 
Khnishchev  berated  the  C  dombian  delegate  at  the  United  Nations 
in  October  1960.  But  it  provides  a  legal  and  institutional  irame- 
work  within  which  Colombia  can  f.dju8t  its  policies  to  the  realities  of 
the  international  power  struggle  while  avoiding  many  of  the  pres- 
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8DRe  which  might  oihenriae  afflict  a  relatively  weak  natitm  stand¬ 
ing  alona  With  respect  to  the  cold  war  which  has  so  dominated 
United  Naticms  proceedings  at  tiroes,  Colomlna  has  been  one  of  the 
more  steadfast  opptments  of  the  Soviet  bloc  am<mg  the  smaller 
powers,  having  broken  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Sov^  Umuo 
in  1948.  It  was  the  <»ly  lAtin  American  ooontry  to  sni^lj  troops 
for  United  Nations  action  in  Korea,  thoogh  it  has  been  alleged  that 
this  was  ^s  mnch  the  result  of  intmial  political  struggles  and  the 
desire  to  assume  an  active  role  in  the  international  anna. 

Colombia  and  other  Latin  American  countries  had  participated 
in  the  League  of  Nations  with  an  enthusiasm  that  varied  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  prestige  of  the  organization.  They  had  asm  in 
the  League,  with  its  goal  of  universality,  a  counterweight  to  United 
States  pre-eminence  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Uultimate  dis- 
enchantmert  with  the  League  did  not  prevent  a  recurrence  of  this 
motive  when  Latin  American  delegates  took  part  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Conference.  Colombia  was  a  le&der  in  the  vr  in  effort  to  baas 
the  United  Nations  clearly  on  the  principle  of  sovereign  equality. 
There  was,  tlmn,  some  irony  in  the  subsequent  tom  to  the  OAS, 
which  observed  that  principle,  in  preference  to  UniU  d  Natkms  which 
accorded  special  status  Uj  the  great  powers.  Nevertheless,  the  lAtin 
Americans,  who  had  participated  in  the  wartime  establishment  of 
such  bodies  as  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Ad¬ 
ministration,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  and  the  In¬ 
ternational  Monetary  Fund,  continued  their  active  role  in  the  United 
Nations  and  sought  to  insure  that  international  law  would  replace 
force  in  international  political  relaticms. 

More  concretely,  Latin  Americans  were  haunted  by  the  fear  that 
the  United  Nations,  with  its  veto  provisions,  could  govern  or  block 
action  withiii  the  inter- American  system  aimed  at  settling  hemispheric 
disputes  or  meeting  aggression  from  without.  The  Colcwnbian  dele¬ 
gate,  Alberto  Lleras  Camargo,  was  a  leading  spokesman  for  the 
Latin  American  campaign  which  led  to  adoption  of  Aiticle  51  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  providing  for  collective  self-defense 
on  a  regional  basis. 

Some  additional  measure  of  Colombian  participation  in  the  United 
Nations  was  the  country’s  membership  in  the  Security  Council  in 
1947^8  and  again  in  195.3-54.  It  was  also  the  first  Latin  American 
member  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  in  1946.  Colombia’s 
voting  record  in  the  United  Nations  places  it  squarely  within  the 
Latin  American  bloc;  but,  exc«‘pt  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  cold 
war,  that  bUx*  has  been  one  of  the  less  consistent  voting  groups. 
Colombia,  which  has  taken  a  leading  role  in  opposing  the  Com¬ 
munist  members  of  the  United  Nations,  has  proved  quite  independ¬ 
ent  in  its  decisions  on  other  substantive  matters. 
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In  general  it  can  be  said  that  Colombia  has  pursued  prudent  legal 
policiee  in  its  interpretations  of  i»oee  before  the  General  Assembly, 
voting  so  far  as  possible  for  the  anti-Communist  side  in  the  cold 
war,  for  the  rights  of  small  natitms,  and  for  peaceful  settlement  of 
disputes  on  the  basis  of  an  intematicmal  law  conceived  in  ideal 
and  somewhat  doctrinaire  terms.  Since  its  own  most  cheriihed  in¬ 
terests  have  seldom  beKi  st  issue,  Colombia  has  been  able  to  assume 
a  disinterested  position — that  is,  however,  subject  to  the  influence 
of  such  factors  as  its  loyalty  to  the  Holy  See  and  the  OAS. 
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CHAPTER  24 

SUBVERSIVE  POTENTIALITIES 

Almost  none  of  ths  msny  rriwllionSy  nTdationi,  goift  d*  eaUdo 
(coaps  d’etat)  and  odisr  rioknt  chaL^  of  gorarnment  which  hsTs 
taken  place  in  Colombia  can  acccrately  be  daanfisd  as  nbrsniTe 
of  the  fonn  of  the  state.  Bfany  have  been  preceded  by  an  illegal, 
conspiratorial  phase,  bat  almost  withoat  ezceptioc  the  porposa  has 
been  that  of  seizing  power  within  the  traditional  framework  of  gow> 
emmoit  C<Histitations  hare  beea  set  aside  for  the  time  being,  but 
usoally  by  the  ccmstitnticmal  means  of  declaring  an  etitdo  d*  mtio 
(state  of  siege);  and  constitations  hare  been  dumged,  bat  never 
on  the  basis  of  altering  either  the  essential  forms  and  methods  of 
government  or  their  ideological  foandations.  Even  Rn^as  Pinilla, 
who  eventaally  made  inezpert  efforts  to  create  a  on»>patty  snpport 
(the  **People-Anned  Fon^  idea)  for  his  regime,  developsd  tH 
idea  quite  openly  within  the  framework  of  his  personal  die^;^i4N^ 
ship.  He  may  ^ve  been  sincere  in  his  d<qpuas  of  '^ooantry  above 
party”  as  an  effort  to  suppress  the  anarchy  of  long-continiMd  par* 
tisan  warfare,  despite  his  simultaneous  use  of  this  '*Third  Force** 
to  perpetuate  himself  in  power.  His  effort  at  political  rehabilitation 
in  early  1961  was  at  least  ostensibly  based  on  the  ballot,  rather 
than  force  or  conspiracy. 

The  only  group  or  movonent  of  known  subversive  prindplss, 
doctrine  and  purpose  is  the  Cohnnbian  Cknnmunist  Party  (Partido 
Comunista  Colombiano— POC) .  It  came  into  being  in  the  mid* 
1920’s,  and  under  various  names,  either  openly  or  underground, 
has  maintained  continuous  existence  ever  since.  Its  estimated 
strength,  never  greater  than  8,000,  is  of  lees  importance  than  its 
propaganda  and  infiltration  potential.  The  Party  has  always  re¬ 
ceived  its  principal  direction  fimn  Moscow,  but  since  the  late  1050*s, 
there  has  been  an  increasing  intrusion  of  Chinese  (yommuniat  in¬ 
fluence,  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  it  is  on  a  coopera¬ 
tive  or  competitive  basis.  Castro’sm  (Fidelismo),  which  has  at¬ 
tracted  considerable  spontaneous  support  in  the  lower  class,  has 
been  freely  utilized  in  Communist  propaganda,  particularly  sinoe 
it  reinforces  the  ever-present  anti-North  American  agitation. 

Anothci  group  agitating  against  the  government,  the  National 
Front  and  the  traditional  parties,  the  Armed  Forces  and  United 


StAtM  i&fiii«]£a  is  tbe  Worker  Students'  Rural  IfoTemMit  of  tho 
Tth  of  Juinuy  (MoviiuiMito  Obrero  Estudiantii  Campesbo  ?  d» 
Enero— MOEC).  Believed  by  some  to  he  anarchist  in  principle, 
it  is  thoo^t  by  others  to  be  penetrated  if  not  taken  over  by  the 
POC.  In  1961  it  was  not  strong  enough  to  be  seriously  considered 
a  “movement,’*  Imt  it  had  considerable  nuisance  value  because  of  its 
deoiotutratiMis,  riots  and  propaganda.  Althou^  anarcho-syndical* 
ism  had  some  supporters  in  the  early  labor  movement  it  was  too 
iiiteUeetnal  an  exercise  for  the  illiterate  and  lost  most  of  its  rank 
and  file  either  to  Ckunmunist-ccntroUed  or  conventional  labor  unions 
years  aga  Even  if  it  in  fact  survives  in  MOEC,  it  is  without  real 
anbvoBve  potratiaL 

The  Movement  for  Liberal  Recovery  (Movimiento  de  Recupera- 
di6n  Liberal — MRL)  is  accused  of  Communist  sympathies  and  ctm* 
neetioos  by  Conservatives  and  nnne  moderate  Liberals.  Its  oiBcial 
position  is  that  of  a  dissident  left  wing  of  the  libera!  Party  based 
on  Gaitanista  principles  of  drastic  social  and  economic  reform. 
Its  jefe  mnieo  (sole  leader),  Alfimso  L6pez  Michelsen,  in  his  efforts 
to  build  voting  strength  has  employed  tactics  of  political  md)ility 
to  a  degree  that  renders  him  liable  to  a  charge  of  demagoguery. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  MRL  clings  to  its  Liberal  Party  designation 
and  denies  any  commitment  to  the  PCC,  while  on  the  other  it 
maintains  a  separate  directorate,  and  L6pez  has  announced  that  his 
party  will  accept  Communist  votes  (see  ch.  21,  Political  Dynamics). 

THE  COMMUNIST  PARTY 
Early  Activity 

Communism  as  a  movement  or  organization  did  not  appear  in 
Colombia  until  1924.  At  this  time  an  agitator  sent  from  Russia 
orgauised  discussitm  and  study  groups  of  intellectuals,  students  and 
workers  in  BogoUi.  Tbe  Orupo  Comunista,  as  it  was  called,  in* 
eluded  among  its  members  a  number  of  liberal  intellectuals  who 
later  became  prominent  in  the  Liberal  Party,  among  them  Gabriel 
Torbay,  who  was  one  of  tbe  Liberal  candidates  for  president  in 
1946.  Besides  the  BogotA  group,  others  of  similar  nature  were 
organized  in  Cali,  in  Medellin,  and  in  the  “banana  zone”  of  the 
Magdalena  Valley. 

Police  attention  soon  resulted  in  the  deportation  of  the  Russian, 
Savidesky  (or  Savisky,  or  Sawitsky,  as  it  is  variously  spelled),  and 
the  break-up  of  the  Bogota  group.  The  publicity  given  the  affair, 
however,  particularly  in  the  Liberal  press,  awakened  interest  in  and 
lympathy  for  the  communist  movement,  especially  among  the  work¬ 
ing  class. 
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Moct  of  the  publiclj  known  hustocy  of  ComBtvBdiifc  opmAxaa 
deals  wiUi  efforts  to  gain  ccmtrol  of  dw  labor  mo^emeet  {m»  di.  15^ 
Labor  Relatitms  and  Organii^tion).  In  this  field  the  Ctmununkte 
found  the  anarcho-^odicaUsts  alrauly  aedre.  They  fwtnahed  the 
majority  of  delegatee  to  the  ITtHkers’  Gon^^w  of  19SS,  htm  whfadi 
resulted  the  National  Workm’  Ckmfederation  (Coufednamde 
Obrera  Nacional),  the  first  **anion  of  anima’*  in  the  eoai«tty.  The 
anarcho-qrndicalists,  part  of  whose  bod/  of  dogma  pteoehes  eon- 
plete  freedom  of  association  and  rejects  all  fonas  of  eontral  ex* 
pressed  through  a  discipline  of  centralism,  whether  of  gofwrBBMBt 
or  party,  were  out-maneuvered  by  the  better-organised  CoaoiBii* 
nists,  and  the  confederation  elected  a  Communist  presid  Jt  who  took 
it  into  the  Red  International  of  Trade  Unions.  The  next  step, 
taken  at  the  Congress  of  1926,  was  to  form  a  labmr  par^.  Aftar 
some  debate,  a  majority  of  the  center  decided  to  form  ^  Sodalkd 
Revolutionary  Party  (Partido  Socialista  Revoludonario — ^Pl^), 
which,  for  the  time  being,  became  engaged  in  {nopagasda  and 
proeelytizing.  In  1927  the  PSR  applied  for  affiliation  in  the  Third 
International  (Comintern).  Upon  gaining  m«nber^p  the  PSB 
began  to  send  representatives  to  the  nJ3.SJL  for  important  meet 
ings  and  to  assume  poets  in  Communist  intemational  bodkg. 
Ignacio  Torres  Giraldo,  member  of  the  Par^h  Central  Committee, 
becaoM  a  member  of  the  presidium  of  the  Red  International  of 
Trade  Unions,  the  predeoeastn*  of  the  World  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions  (WFTU). 

Like  other  Colombian  parties,  the  PSR  isoon  showed  itself  8iib}eet 
to  ^tionalism.  The  left  wing,  entirely  Marxist  in  its  theses,  wm 
opposed  by  a  sizeable  faction  of  people  basically  liberal  in  their 
sympathies.  They  had  joined  the  PSR  in  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  bring  about  a  general  strike  to  overthrow  by  vioknt  means  the 
Conservative  Party  which  had  held  power  oontinmiisly  Bwoe  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  The  banana  workers’  stnke  of  1928,  snp- 
ported  by  the  Marxists  and  forcibly  suppressed  by  the  army,  d^ 
much  to  further  the  split  Country-wide  indignation  at  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  ruthless  action  and  the  economic  effects  of  the  depression 
of  1929  lowered  the  stock  of  the  Conservatives  to  sodlr  a  degree 
that  the  Liberals  could  hope  to  win  the  1980  elections.  Tlie  more 
moderate  members  left  the  PSR  to  join  the  Liberab;  Gommniiist 
influence  weakened,  and  the  PSR  candidate  in  the  eleetiotts  draw 
<mly  a  few  hundred  votes. 

After  the  elections,  pursuant  to  a  decision  of  the  Gomintani,  the 
PSR  changed  its  name  to  Partido  Comunista  ColombiaiM);  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  years  it  returned  to  its  work  withiik  the  urueos 
and  eztonded  its  propagandizing  to  try  to  make  eonverts  auiong: 
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agnenltun!  woHmy,  not&bly  in  T^lima.  This  wts  &  period  when 
tj»  Comintern  was  stressing  sgitetion  ^mocg  recinl  minorities; 
therefore  the  PCC  peid  much  auention  to  the  Indian  po{Kilation. 
Daring  the  border  w»r  with  Peru  (1932-34)  the  Party’s  antiwar 
propaganda  caused  popular  outbursts  against  it.  in  one  of  which 
the  offices  of  the-  Party's  paper  Tierra  were  ransacked.  The  paper’s 
licer^  to  pubiish  was  taken  away. 

The  Comintern’s  Popular  Front  line,  confirmed  as  directive  in 
did  not  apparently  become  effective  in  Colombia  until  1936. 
Before  that  time  Communists  had  attacked  Liberal  President  I.opez 
as  ineffectual  and  his  reform  measures  as  hypocritical.  On  May 
Day  1936,  however,  Gilberto  Vieira  White,  by  this  time  a  natiax’il 
PCC  leader,  appeared  on  the  aroe  platform  with  the  President  to 
praise  his  “reformist  and  democratic  policies.” 

The  new  line  brought  about  supposed  collaboration  with  the 
Liberals  in  the  labor  movement,  but  in  practical  effect  furthned 
Commimist  attempts  at  penetration  and  control.  One  result  was 
the  participation  of  the  Confederation  of  Colombian  Workers  (Con- 
federacion  de  Trabajadores  de  Colombia — CTC)  in  the  Communist- 
controlled  Confederation  of  Latin  American  Workers  (Onfedera- 
ci6n  de  Trabajadores  de  America  Latina — (TTAL),  organized  in 
Mexico  in  1938  (see  ch.  15,  Labor  Eelations  and  Organization). 

Despite  this  success,  the  Party  again  entered  a  period  of  internal 
struggle.  Torr^  Oiraldo,  for  a  long  time  absent  in  Moscow,  had 
returned  in  19.34  as  .'^retary  General  of  the  PCC.  He  was  opposed 
by  Agusto  Durin,  Moscow-trained  leader  of  the  Barranquilla  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Party,  advocate  of  direct  and  violent  action  and  opponent 
of  intellectnalism.  Vieira  White,  though  already  a  rival  of  Duran, 
joined  forces  with  him  t;‘  oust  Torres  in  1939.  Duran  became 
Secretary  General,  and  Vieira  was  named  President  of  the  Party, 
a  title  never  before  used.  Its  creation  only  intensified  the  rivalry 
between  the  two. 

The  Party  faithfully  followed  the  changes  in  the  international 
party  line  during  World  War  II  occasioned  by  the  Hitler-Stalin 
pact  of  1939  and  the  1941  invasion  of  Ruraia.  The  Soviet  alliance 
with  Germany  brought  about  another  split  in  the  CTC,  but  the 
Confederation  was  rapidly  reunited  after  Hitler  attacked  the  5^viet 
Union.  At  this  time  the  policy  of  cooperation  with  the  Liberal 
Party  was  renewed,  and  the  Ommunists  changed  their  name  to 
Partido  Social  Democratico — PSD.  Party  membership  grew  rapidly 
as  leftist  Liberals,  including  some  intellectuals,  joined  it.  In  the 
off-yMir  elections  of  1944  the  PSD  seated  one  senator,  four  deputies 
and  67  members  of  departmental  and  municipal  councils.  There 
were  30,000  PSD  votes  counted. 
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PSD  praperitj  wai  dbort  liT«d.  Paradoxicftily,  the  decline  in 
gtTeii|[th  was  eMineded  with  the  inci|nent  s{^t  in  the  Libcnl  Peitj. 
Others  besides  the  Conmsniets  hed  felt  that  the  LOMnl  refones 
wen  hsif-heerted  end  ineffecthre.  These  refonniat  libecsls  feaid 
their  epokeeaum  in  Jorge  Elifesw  Oeitin  who  wee  eepeUe  of  gsther- 
ing  e  larger  renk-end-6]e  fcdlowing  then  enj  pcditieien  in  the 
coontry's  history.  Commnnwts  left  their  party  in  drores  to  join 
the  Geiteninee.  Whai  tl»  Liberal  Party  diridtd,  nominating  both 
Gaitiin  and  Gabriel  Torbay,  th^  Communist  leadtrs  split  toa  Sur¬ 
prisingly  Duran  backed  Turh&y  who.  though  20  3rear8  befon  a  meen- 
ber  of  the  Grnpo  Comunisu.  ares  now  the  mon  caoeeirmtiTe  of  the 
twa  Vieira,  followed  by  a  considerable  section  of  the  Party,  urged 
becking  Gaitan.  The  Party  polled  a  total  of  25,000  aotee  end 
electoi  one  senator  and  one  deputy. 

Even  though  after  the  electkm  Duran  switched  support  to  the 
defeated  Gaitan  (who  incidentally  rejected  Conunuiiiat  tiee),  Vieira 
kept  the  split  open  and  at  the  Party  Congrees  of  1247  made  it  pet*- 
manrat.  Vieira  emerged  as  Secretary  General  of  the  PCC  (which 
resumed  its  own  name),  and  Duran  and  his  followers  formed  the 
Communist  Workers’  Party.  The  CkHninform  recognized  the  WX, 
end  Duran  was  expelled  from  iaemberrfiip.  In  the  congreseional 
and  local  elections  of  1947,  the  Cmnmunists  polled  only  10,000  votes, 
lost  their  Senate  and  House  seats  and  elected  only  one  ^partmHital 
councillor. 

CosuBsnist  EncUves 

Just  to  the  east  of  the  small  town  of  Vi<k4,  which  b  on  a  country 
road  connecting  it  with  Bogoti  less  than  50  miles  away,  is  an  eras 
completely  Communist-controlled  called  the  Republic  of  Tequwa- 
dama.  Its  history  goes  beck  to  1934  when  e  (Communist,  Victor 
Merchin  from  Boysci  appeared  in  the  area.  He  organized  a  num¬ 
ber  of  impoverished  coffee  pickers  and  induced  them  to  settle  es 
squatters  on  the  disused  parts  of  a  large  /foco  (coffee  estate)  in  the 
mountains  above  Viota.  Little  is  known  of  the  early  years  of  this 
enterprise,  but  since  squatters  were  often  tolerated  on  unused  parts 
of  large  landholdings,  they  evidently  remained  undisturbed. 

Gradually  the  sti’cngth  of  the  colony  increased  through  recruit¬ 
ment,  and  its  solidarity  through  the  imposition  of  Party  discipline, 
BO  that  the  local  officials  were  replaced  by  the  Coinmu'il&i  organi¬ 
zation.  Before  1940  they  were  able  to  demonstrate  their  absolute 
control  and  actually  publicized  it  all  over  the  country.  All  gov¬ 
ernment,  including  a  school  system,  was  in  their  hands. 

They  were  undisturbed  until  1946,  when  the  Conservatives  won 
the  election  and  started  to  extend  the  power  of  their  minority  gov¬ 
ernment  by  trying  to  take  control  of  the  countryside.  Merchan  s 
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offUlimtiaB  Uten  moved  back  mto  \hfj  iTJonUuns  from  Vioti  end 
HihHAed  their  **ce|Htol”  in  •  remote  rilkge.  Here  end 

in  other  ■neil  oenten  they  eeteblk^wd  whet  th<>7  celled  *^ato- 
dofenoe"  onite — Cotunmikt  militi*.  IImj  followed  the  policy  of 
—mteininf  the  peeou  in  their  own  eree  end  not  reiding  onteide 
of  it,  ehhoQgh  snell  gnerrille  bends  from  other  erees  ooold  elweys 
find  te■^Knmry  refuge  there. 

In  genteel  the  seme  policy  was  followed  during  the  intensified 
▼kdeaee  that  followed  the  hogoUao  (the  riots  end  nprisings  in  April 
IMS  in  Bogoti),  bat  some  reports  indicate  that  efforts  were  made 
to  meiiiteiii  contact  with  end  influence  tlm  heeds  of  frioidly  gner- 
rille  bends  end  to  keep  in  touch  with  other  Communist  groups 
by  means  of  clandestine  radio  stations.  When  at  Um  beginning 
of  19M  Rojas  declared  the  PCX3  illegal,  it  made  no  difference  to 
the  Vioti  teiclave,  and  no  serious  attack  was  made  on  it.  It  re¬ 
mained  impoietrable  to  any  dficials  of  the  legal  government  even 
eflte  the  P*  *ty  was  again  granted  legality  in  1958. 

Merehan,  by  then  a  member  of  the  PCC  C^tral  Committee,  con¬ 
tinued  to  control  the  area  in  mid-1961.  Strangers  were  permitted 
only  under  does  surveillance,  uid  stories  emanating  from  it  are 
difienlt  to  verify;  some  may  stem  from  the  Party’s  desire  to  gam 
prestige  from  its  state  of  independence.  According  to  report,  all 
the  functions  of  government  are  reprmented,  including  a  dues-  and 
tax-gathering  83rstem  and  a  court  of  three  judges  which  adjudicates 
quarrels,  thefts  and  family  matters  and  is  empowered  to  order  exe- 
cutioDS.  A  school  system  run  by  CJommunist- trained  teachers  is 
in  operati<m,  and  the  militia  trains  regularly.  A  special  Cadre 
Scbml  (Escuela  de  Cuadros)  gives  courses  to  selected  members 
and  applicants  from  all  over  the  cou''*ry  in  doctrine,  orgr.,.iEation, 
abotage  and  guerrilla  tactics.  Crud>  -tut  effective  small  irms  are 
manufactured  for  the  militia. 

The  Somapaz  region,  in  the  higher  mountains  southeast  of  i^ota, 
is  another  ares  where  Omrounist  influence  is  strong.  It  is  not 
sealed  off,  as  is  the  Vioti  enclave,  and  the  local  leader,  Juan  de  la 
Cruz  Varela,  is  unable  to  maintt  in  s<rch  ci/mplete  control.  He  poses 
as  a  leftist  Liberal  and  was  in  elected  to  congress  in  1960  on 
the  MRL  ticket,  but  his  history,  pslicularly  since  1948,  is  one  of 
complete  cooperation  with  the  PCC,  whether  or  not  he  carries  a 
Party  card.  Liberal  Party  members  in  the  same  ana  have  engaged 
in  armed  omnbat  with  his  men,  and  farmers  resist  his  demands  for 
contributions. 

The  Sumapaz  area  has  a  tongue  which  extends  west  over  the 
mountain  ridge  into  Tolima,  to  the  Town  of  Villarica.  In  the 
spring  of  1955  the  Army  fought  a  pitched  battle  with  guerrillas 
there  which  resulted  in  a  draw,  even  though  air  support  was  used 
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lor  tbo  ottacL  Apparently  the  foroea  of  <k  la  Cna  Vanin  «««a 
daCennined  to  nine  the  ridt  coffee  cit^  jan  hamalad.  The  ana 
waa  Kill  in  1961  a  focal  point  of  dHocder. 

Another  extenson  of  the  Snmapax  ana  ta  toward  the  aaat,  akf 
the  u|^)er  Ariari  River,  in  an  area  close  to  the  govanuneot^  eoloai- 
xatioQ  area,  and  when  the  Conunoniata  appear  to  he  atteaptiac  to 
diarcpt  or  inf  Urate  the  colony.  In  a  cladi  there  in  Sqptawiber  IttOi, 
news  nporta  indicated  that  four  brothoa  of  de  la  Cm  Vania 
bad  been  killed. 

Akmg  both  sides  of  the  Cordillera  Oriental  aonth  of  Sanapas 
an  other  communist  areas  of  some  pmnanence,  amoatg  thaan  the 
oountiy  around  Dolores,  Tolima,  and  £1  Pato,  Mata.  Othen  an 
reported  to  exist  in  northern  Huila.  Qaituiia,  in  soothani  Tdiaa, 
in  January  19(^^  was  the  scene  of  a  claah  between  a  liberal 
guerrilla”  chief,  Mariachi,  and  a  Omununist  band  led  by  Chaifo 
Negro,  which  was  trying  to  take  over  and  (vganixe  Manadli^i  tar> 
ritorj.  The  Communist  leader  was  killed,  and  troope  wan  caUad 
for  to  pacify  the  area.  Another  ana  beomning  crioeal  in  1961 
was  the  Quindio  region  in  the  mountains  betwesn  Tolima  and 
C%!  Communist  elements  there,  according  to  news  leporta,  wars 
calling  it  the  “Colombian  Sierra  Maertra,”  in  honor  of  Fidel  Oaatxo. 

Coamanism  and  Viaknee 

It  hat;  ne^er  been  neoesaary  for  the  Communists  to  originate  vio¬ 
lence  in  Colombia,  where  it  is  endemic  (see  eh.  22,  PoUie  Order 
and  Safety).  They  have  always  been  in  the  posBtkm  to  fnxtlwr 
it  when  it  has  seemed  to  be  politic  or  to  decry  it  when  that  ccnwa 
seemed  expedient  The  anarchists  who  wen  amoeiated  with  the 
Communists  in  the  early  unions  of  the  1920’8  wen  advoeatas  of 
violent  strikes  8i.d  sabotage,  whereas  the  Communist  p<di^  of  tha 
time  was  to  expant^,  recruit  and  organize,  building,  tbqr  hoped,  l(w 
a  general  strike  through  which  they  might  come  to  power. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  ccmnect  the  Communists  with  tbs  peasant 
uprisings  of  the  mid-1930's,  although  this  was  the  period  during 
which  they  were  attempting  to  organize  the  famters  and  IndiaiM. 
In  1936  began  the  period  when  they  wen  offering  coopwation  to  the 
Liberal  Party,  then  in  power. 

At  least  as  early  as  the  upsurge  of  general  vioknoe  beginning  in 
1946,  Commmusts  began  to  organize  their  own  militia,  or  anto- 
defense  forces,  and  to  train  them  in  guerrilla  tactics.  In  the  gm~ 
sral  confusion  of  partisan  aHegianoes  daring  the  period  of  the  wont 
troubles,  before  1953,  separation  and  labeling  of  any  partinn  body 
or  violent  clash  as  positively  Communist  or  Communist -inspired  was 
impossible. 
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Modi  hu  bera  written  about  Commonist  inspiratiem  of  and 
eonnection  with  the  boffotazo.  The  immediate  reaction  of  many 
connected  with  the  Ninth  OKtference  of  American  States,  including 
General  Marshall,  was  that  the  entire  uprising,  including  the 
assassination  of  Gaitsn  as  a  provocative  act,  was  a  carefully  laid 
Communist  plot.  True,  within  a  short  time  after  the  murder,  the 
course  of  the  rioting  showed  evidence  of  central  direction  and  prior 
planning.  On  the  other  hand,  neither  on-the-spot  investigation  by 
Colombian  authorities  nor  a  detailed  investigation  made  at  Colom¬ 
bian  request  by  Scotland  Yard,  the  results  of  which  did  net  oecome 
public  until  1061.  disclosed  any  evidence  that  the  murderer,  a 
strange,  solitary  and  possibly  dt‘ranged  man  by  the  name  of  Roa 
Sierra,  was  connected  with  Communists  or  any  other  persons  in 
planning  or  committing  the  act.  Also,  it  was  known  at  the  time 
that  the  PCC  was  seriously  split  over  the  divergence  of  policies 
between  Vieira  and  Duran  and  that  neither  was  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  unified  action. 

There  is.  however,  a  body  of  somewhat  disconnected  and  circum¬ 
stantial  evidence  to  show  that  a  disturbance  or  uprising  was  planned 
from  outside  the  country,  for  some  time  in  the  early  days  of  the 
ctmference.  A  l^ter  purporting  to  be  from  Bias  Roca,  Cuban 
Ccanmunist  leader,  to  anoCl^r  participant  in  the  plot  and  published 
in  a  Colombian  paper  which  received  it  from  “a  friendly  diplomatic 
source,”  mentions  the  12th  of  April  rather  than  the  9th  as  the  day 
when  the  rising  would  take  place. 

Tile  then  head  of  the  Colombian  Security  Police  published  a  book 
about  a  year  after  the  events  which  gives  details  indicating  a  plan 
of  some  sort.  Numbers  of  known  foreign  Communists  gathered  in 
Bogota  some  time  before  the  meeting,  some  of  whom  made  contacts 
with  members  of  the  local  party.  Among  them  was  Fidel  Castro, 
who  brought  in  a  supply  of  subversive  handbills  which  he  and 
another  Cuban  scattered  from  the  balcony  of  a  theater  which  the 
Congress  delegatee  were  attending.  He  was  later  seen,  rifle  in 
hand,  in  the  forefront  of  the  mob  rushing  the  Presidential  Palace. 
Interrogated  by  the  police,  he  was  exonerated  of  connection  with 
the  assassination  and  flew  back  tc  Cuba.  Other  evidence  suggested 
by  the  Security  Chief  was  that  the  CTC,  at  the  time  thoroughly 
infiltrated  by  Communists,  burned  many  records  a  few  days  l>pfore 
April  9.  They  were  interrupted  in  the  act  by  Security  agents,  who 
retrieved  from  the  burning  a  list  of  code  phrases  and  their  key, 
obviously  intended  for  radio  broadcasts  during  an  uprising.  Also 
the  Soviet  Embassy  shipped  many  boxes  of  records  to  Venezuela 
and  stored  others  in  a  supposedly  safe  house  where  they  were  seized 
by  Seeuritv  agents.  They  were  found  to  consist  of  quantities  of 
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■wihi  Mid  qrnpathuan. 

It  wtM  noted  that  imnediately  after  tha  rioting  ataited,  a  radio 
station  was  aeised  from  which  rcToIntion  was  at  ocoa  prodaimad 
and  specific  orders  wMe  given  to  named  individuals  and  to  penons 
in  otW  cities.  Also  strange  and  significant  to  Colombians,  moat 
of  whom,  regardkes  of  party,  are  good  Catholics,  wen  menBagea 
alleging  that  priests  were  firing  on  the  eiciwd  from  chorch  towms 
and  directing  that  they  be  seixed.  Many  churches  were  horned  and 
looted.  It  was  also  though  strange  that  certain  Venezuelan  radio 
stations  announced  certain  specific  events  as  having  happmed  in 
Colombia  before  they  acioally  todc  place. 

Since  inveetigations  almost  surely  indicated  that  thme  was  no 
plot  to  kill  Gaitan,  the  conclusion  drawn  by  many  was  thst  the 
initial  rioting  was  spontaneous,  for  Gaitan  was  much  loved  by 
the  people,  but  that  these  events  were  seised  upon  by  those  who  had 
plotted  disturbancee  as  an  opportunity  to  exploit  tha  vkilmee 
fortuitously  created  for  them. 

CoMBaniat  pFopugniida  nad  litaratara 

Since  the  PCC  resumed  a  legal  existence  in  1958,  whan  tha  un* 
constitutioual  decrees  of  Rojss  Pinilla  were  voiced,  Communist 
propaganda  and  publications  have  been  openly  disseminated.  Con¬ 
stant  themes  have  bena  North  American  imperialist-monopolist  inter¬ 
ference  in  Colombian  affairs  and  the  repressive  bdiavior  of  reac¬ 
tionary  native  capitalists  and  owners  of  lctifwndio$.  To  frse  the 
people  of  these  burdens,  the  PCC  is  proclsimed  the  vanguard  in  the 
struggle  (see  ch.  25,  Prr^iaganda). 

The  pronounoements  of  the  Ninth  Congress  of  the  PCC,  held 
June  24  to  28,  1961,  themselves  a  form  of  both  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  propaganda,  stress  the  sune  points.  Except  for  a  rssolutaoB 
pointing  out  the  significance  and  preaching  emulation  of  the  rrpid 
development  of  the  revolutionary  Cuban  lAate  into  a  fnll-fledged 
socialist  one  and  ani^her  resolution  calling  for  a  constituent  as¬ 
sembly  to  do  sway  with  conviveneia  (coexistence)  and  parity  (the 
Nati<msl  Front),  it  does  not  appear  to  differ  easMitislly  from  the 
profram  of  the  Eighth  Oingress  of  1958.  In  similar  language, 
the  thr^it  is  repeated  that  if  the  ruling  classes  resort  to  repreanon 
by  force,  the  people,  led  by  their  vanguard,  the  PCC,  would  “take 
the  road  of  armed  strugfle*’  in  a  counteroffensive. 

^-ommunist  literature,  not  only  for  the  education  of  Party  in<»n- 
bers,  but  also  for  distribution  outside  the  Party  appears  to  be 
readily  available.  Besides  standard  works  cf  Russian  origin  on 
Marxism  and  Leninism,  literature  translated  from  the  Chtneee  is 
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diatrilmted.  A  series  of  education  manaalis  for  the  Communist  Party 
inclodM  ^ProbloDs  of  the  History  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  ” 
Ifao  Tse  Tmt|t,  and  '*How  io  be  a  Good  Communist”  and  ^^In 
temal  Struggle  Within  the  Party.**  both  by  Liu  Shao  Chi.  Mao'.s 
manual  of  guerrilla  warfare  is  appamitly  widely  distributed;  it  has 
hew  found  in  the  effects  of  members  of  bandit  gangs  and  guerrilla 
fild^ttrs,  including  some  not  known  to  be  Party  members. 

OrgnnizntioB  and  Finances 

The  basic  statute  of  the  PCC,  published  as  part  of  the  docu¬ 
mentation  of  the  Eighth  Party  Congress  in  December  1958,  outlined 
a  typical  C<Hnmunist  Party  organizati<m,  which  so  far  as  is  known, 
remained  valid  in  1961. 

In  its  first  chapters,  the  doenment  sets  forth  the  rtandard  Com¬ 
munist  aims  and  f'l  which  include  the  struggle  to  install  a 

Democratic  Reglm'  1  National  I.iberation,  headed  by  the  working 
class,  with  the  P  *.y  as  its  announced  vanguard.  A  section  on  the 
duties  and  r;gli*a  of  members  stresses  Party  discipline,  criticism 
and  self-criticism,  the  preservation  of  Party  secrets,  due  attention 
to  the  selection  of  members  and  the  obligation  to  support  the  Party 
financially.  After  establishing  the  principles  of  democratic  central¬ 
ism  and  collective  leadership,  the  statute  states  that  the  source  of 
all  directives  is  the  Party  Congress  and,  between  Ckingreases,  the 
Central  Committee 

The  fundamental  oiganization  of  the  Party  is  the  cell  (eelula), 
which  may  be  formed  by  a  minimum  of  three  members.  Cells  are 
organized  in  plac<%  of  work  or  of  residence.  When  there  are  more 
than  25  members  in  a  factory,  cells  may  be  created  in  each  of  its 
departments,  sections  or  shifts,  in  which  case  an  Enterprise  Com¬ 
mittee  will  head  them.  Each  cell  of  no  more  than  5  members  elects 
a  Secretary;  if  it  has  6  or  over,  it  elects  a  Secretariat  of  3.  Cells 
murt  meet  at  least  onco  every  15  days. 

When  a  large  number  of  cells  exist  in  one  locality,  they  elect 
a  Zone  Committee.  It  comprises  5  to  7  members  and  has  a  directing 
Secretariat  of  3.  It  should  meet  monthly  and  hold  a  zone  confer¬ 
ence  each  6  months.  Over  the  zones  (or  the  separate  cells  where  no 
zone  exists)  is  the  I^ocal  or  Municipal  Committee,  composed  of  7 
to  11,  elected  annually  at  a  conference  of  cell  or  zone  delegates. 
It,  too,  has  a  Secretariat  of  3  to  5  members  and  is  in  turn  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  a  Regional  Committee  which  it  elects  annually  at  a 
regional  conference  of  local  and  municipal  representatives.  The 
Regional  Committee  consists  of  11  to  15  members  who  elect  from 
among  themselves  an  Executive  of  5  to  7,  which  in  turn  has  a 
Secretariat  of  3,  which  concerns  itself  with  day-to-day  matters.  The 


Regi(8ul  C<xnmiUce  also  has  a  Finance  Control  Conunissiun  of  at 
least  3,  which  audita  aooonnta  and  auperriaes  the  ocdlection  and  dis- 
tribntion  of  does. 

The  Party  Congtesa,  theoret*»ily  the  supreme  body,  meets  eresy 
2  years,  in  principle  (thrre  wa  no  meeting  between  1958  and  1961). 
Its  purpose  is  to  reoeire  the  reports  of  the  C^itral  Committee, 
to  act  cp<m  the  program  and  statutes  of  the  Party,  to  determine  and 
approve  Uie  Party  line  and  to  elect  the  Central  Committee.  The 
Congress  is  compoeed  of  delegatee  from  the  subordinate  bodies  in 
numbers  fixed  by  the  Central  Committee.  The  latter,  whose  num¬ 
ber  is  nut  fixed  by  statute,  directs  all  Party  action  b^wem  Con¬ 
gresses  and  meets  ordinarily  every  6  months.  It  elects  from  its 
members  an  Executive  of  not  less  than  7,  which  in  tom  directs  the 
Party  busiuess  between  cmnmittee  meetings.  There  are  also  a  Na- 
ti(Hial  Commissimi  fw  Organizatimi  and  a  Central  Commiseicn  of 
Fiiumce  Ccmtrol.  The  Organization  Conunission  maintains  the 
records  of  members,  oversees  their  discipline  and  qualifications  and 
controls  Party  educati<m.  The  Finance  Commissifxi  performs  the 
same  duties  as  that  at  the  R^onal  level. 

There  is  an  interim  body,  the  Natirmal  Party  Conference,  called 
bj  the  Central  Committee  when  the  latter  dean  a  wider  diacuanon 
of  policy  desir&ble.  It  is  composed  of  regicmal  representatives. 

Special  mention  is  made  of  Ommunist  active  (Party  actives), 
who  are  specially  designated  to  coordinate  the  work  of  members  in 
mass  oiganizations,  among  which  are  listed  unions,  peasant  leagues, 
cooperatives,  women's  and  youth  associaticxis,  and  sports  and  cul¬ 
tural  organizations.  These  are  the  specially  traiimd  organizers, 
propagandists  and  agitators  whose  duty  is  to  control  fnmt  (»gani- 
zations  and  penetrate  othc?  .issociations  with  a  view  to  controlling 
them. 

The  only  auxiliary  specifically  mentioned  is  the  Uni(xi  of  Com¬ 
munist  Youth,  which  is  given  special  emphasis  both  as  a  base  of 
recruitment  and  a  means  of  organizing  all  young  people. 

The  Party  funds  are  stated  to  be  raised  from  four  main  sourcea: 
ordinary  dues,  at  a  rate  of  1  percent  of  pay  or  income,  monthly; 
donations  of  sympathizers  and  friends;  proceeds  of  special  cam¬ 
paigns,  festivals,  collections,  and  so  forth;  and  the  special  Builders 
Quota,  which  constitutes  the  price  of  the  members  card,  set  at  one 
day's  pay  or  income,  annually.  This  fee  goes  directly  to  the  Central 
Committee. 

The  first  three  categories  of  funds  are  distributed  20  percent  to 
the  Central  Committee,  30  percent  to  the  Regional  Ounmittee,  25 
percent  to  the  Local  and  25  percent  to  the  cell. 

The  Party  flag  is  red  with  a  hammer  and  sickle  inscribed  within 
a  five-point^  star. 
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ANTI-COMMUNIST  BfEASURES 


The  Piitj  hu  been  leg&I  for  moot  of  existence  end  hss  slw»3r8 
been  niiaiericallj  email.  Becanse  of  the  tradititmally  bitter  par¬ 
tisanship  between  the  liberals  and  Consenratires,  anj  piremment 
in  power  has  been  far  more  concerned  with  its  normal  opposition 
than  with  what  has  seemed  the  minor  intriguing  of  the  Coinnsiinists. 
There  hu  been,  moreover,  a  perhafs  naive  reliance  an  the  sappoei- 
ticms  that  illiterate  peasants  and  laborers  cann<^  f^'*sp  the  principles 
of  Marxism-Leninism  and  that  Catholicism  has  snch  a  hold  on  the 
people  that  they  will  reject  the  atheistic  tniets  of  ctmununism. 
Poniblj  a  combination  of  all  these  reasons  expUins  why,  until 
very  recently,  governments  have  been  apathrtic  to  Communist  ac¬ 
tivities. 

As  recently  as  January  1960,  President  IJeras  Camargo,  in  con¬ 
versation  with  a  North  American  author,  seemed  relatively  uncon¬ 
cerned  about  the  C<mununist  strongholds  in  the  heart  of  the  country, 
very  close  to  his  capital.  His  major  worry  was  to  suppress  and 
pacify  what  he  called  the  active  bandits  and  guerrilla  Bghters,  and 
to  consider  only  later  the  then  relatively  quiet  Communists. 

Events  in  the  latter  part  of  1960  and  the  first  half  of  1961  have 
indicated  an  increased  awareness  that  communism  as  well  as  political 
partisanship  can  be  dangerous  to  the  country.  The  early  support  in 
f’ommunist,  MOEC  and  MRL  quarters  for  Fidelismo  has  Wkfired 
to  a  degree,  as  it  became  evident  to  lawmakers  and  the  administra¬ 
tion  that  the  Castro  regime  was  actually  a  Communist  state  and 
that  its  agents  and  friends  in  Colombia  were  in  fact  subversives.  In 
April  1961,  for  example,  the  Contraunications  MHistry  took  a  firm 
h.nnd  with  Pren$a  Latina,  the  Cuban  news  agency,  for  inflated  ac¬ 
counts  of  pro-Castro  demonstrations;  earlier  the  anribassador  to  Cuba 
was  recalled  and  not  replaced,  although  formal  relations  were  not 
broken  as  of  July  1961. 

The  CTC,  during  the  last  half  of  1960,  expelled  some  of  its  Com¬ 
munist-dominated  constituent  unions  and  at  its  December  national 
congress  installed  a  new  president  who  is  firmly  anti-Communist. 

The  Cardinal  Archbishop  has  issued  two  strong  pastoral  letters, 
one  in  October  1960  and  one  in  May  1961,  warning  Colombian 
Catholics  against  the  false  and  atheistic  doctrines  of  communism  and 
warning  that  to  teach  or  accept  its  teachings  can  be  cause  for 
excommunication. 

The  President’s  speeches  have  also  taken  a  firmer  line  against 
subversive  efforts  which  have  hindered  his  reform  programs  and  the 
economic  well-l)eing  of  the  country.  There  have  been  repeated 
speeches  in  Congress,  accompanied  by  disclosures  of  subversive  at¬ 
tempts,  demanding  firmer  measures  against  agitation  and  infiltra- 
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tion  by  Commtuiist  and  pro-Castro  elements.  In  the  Free  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Bogoti,  a  number  of  professors  hare  threatemd  to  resign 
if  the  allegedly  ftto-Goounanist  rector  and  some  of  the  professors 
he  has  appunted  are  not  ousted  for  their  IfarziUt  teachings. 

The  »un  of  the  abore  erents  over  the  past  year  or  less  indicates 
an  increasinf  realization  of  and  concern  about  subversion  as  prac¬ 
ticed  locally  and  about  the  dangers  to  Latin  America  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  foothold  in  Cuba.  If  the  Conservatives  and  moderate 
Liberals  can  join  <mi  the  issue  befene  the  approaching  eIecti(HiS  and 
subordinate  partisan  politics  to  ag^re^ent  on  the  Lleras  reform 
prograir,  the  Communists  and  pro-Castro  elements  will  be  denied 
their  principal  bara  f(w  agitatimi. 
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CHAPTER  2S 
PROPAGANDA 

finlnmhiaiMi  an  subjocted  to  Hunj  t]rpM  of  pr^MigandR.  The 
oomitiy^  nuny  social  and  econmnic  probkaos  kod  themadTee  to 
pix^iagiiidistic  exploitatioa.  Snbvtfsive  groape  caO  for  total  power, 
prtHPuiiig  delirerance  fnmi  povoty  and  ignorance.  The  Roman 
Cathtdic  Church  carries  out  political  propaganda  in  behalf  of  social 
juatioe. 

The  Partido  Comunista  Colombiano — PCC  (Colombian  Com* 
mnniat  Party)— and  its  fnmt  organizatiwia  vigwously  expHt,  f(»r 
prc^paganda  ‘purposes,  the  dissatisfactic^is  and  intellectnal  unrest 
whi^  social  and  economic  problems  hare  created.  Communist 
pn^iaganda  does  not  aim  at  seizure  of  political  power,  but  merely 
seeks  to  accentuate  acute  dtunestic  issuee,  mainly  those  which  affect 
farmers  and  urban  workers,  and  to  intensify  dissatisfactimi  with 
a  view  to  encouraging  riots  and  demcmstrations.  It  also  attacks  the 
United  States  and  tries  to  disrupt  good  relations  with  it.  It  nlies 
heavily  oa  faoe-to-fnce  agitation,  on  the  peoetrati<m  of  worker  and 
student  organizatimu  and  oa  the  circulati<m  of  pamphlets,  leaikts 
and,  to  a  ksser  eztmt,  periodicals. 

Propaganda  promoting  the  goals  and  methods  of  the  Cuban  revo¬ 
lution  has  so  grown  in  scope  and  intensity  as  to  become  a  source  of 
ocMtoem  to  the  Columbian  Government.  Carried  out  by  foreigners 
and  assisted  by  the  Cuban  Embassy  in  Bogoti,  it  reennbke  Com¬ 
munist  propaganda  in  intensity  and  substance.  In  addition  to  mak¬ 
ing  violent  denunciaticms  of  the  United  States,  it  sugge^  the  ez^ 
ample  of  the  Cuban  revolution  as  the  remedy  for  domestic  social 
and  economic  problems.  It  reaches  the  public  through  some  news- 
p^MTS  and  through  radio  8tati<m8  subscribing  to  the  services  of 
Prema  Latina  (Latin  Press),  believed  to  be  the  oficisl  news  agency 
of  the  Castro  regime 

Soviet  and  satellite  propaganda  in  1958-^  boasted  of  Com¬ 
munist  economic,  social  and  cultural  accomplishments,  and  called  for 
increased  economic  and  cultural  exchange  betwem  Colombia  and 
Communist  states  and  for  weakened  Colombian  ties  with  the  United 
States.  Spanish-Ianguage  radio  broadcasts,  illustrated  magazines 
and  films,  and  exhibits  and  activities  of  commercial  and  cultural 
delegations  were  u<%d. 
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Communis  China,  which  since  the  late  1950’s  has  become  a  sig¬ 
nificant  sotiToe  of  Communist  propaganda  from  abroad,  follows 
basically  the  same  line,  with  even  stronger  attju:ks  directed  against 
the  United  States. 

The  activities  of  the  United  States  Information  Agency  include 
supplying  factual  material  about  the  United  States  and  world  events 
to  tlm  press  and  radio.  Most  of  the  leading  newspapers  and  the 
Major  radio  networks  make  regular  use  of  this  material.  The 
activities  of  seven  Colombian-United  States  binational  centers,  spcn- 
amred  by  USIA,  an*  desig'  I  to  acquaint  Colombians  with  the  cul¬ 
ture  and  institutions  of  the  United  States.  In  late  1960  the  USIA 
established  community  colters,  mainly  in  working-class  districts,  to 
stimulate  interest  in  c<xnmunity  improvement;  documentary  films  are 
made  available  to  labor,  student,  religious  and  other  groups. 

Communist  and  Cuban  propaganda  has  generally  failed  to  attract 
broad  public  response  and  has  elicited  seme  negative  reactions.  But 
it  has  also  made  stHue  cemverts  among  the  urban  lower  class,  par¬ 
ticularly  among  those  who  have  some  education.  Marxist  political 
and  economic  theory  has  aroused  the  curiosity  of  some  intellectuals. 
A  few  professional  people  have  indicated  interest  in  the  mrthods 
and  teclmiques  of  conununisn  as  applied  to  industrial  and  ectmomic 
problems.  The  **Yankee,  No!”  slogan,  with  its  implicit  appeal  to 
nationalism,  has  had  an  effect  among  the  urban  and  rural  lower 
class  and  the  less  educated  members  of  the  iower-middle  class. 

Some  Colombians  hsve  also  shown  themselves  susceptible  to 
rightist  forms  of  propaganda.  There  hi<s  been  a  continuing  rightist 
tradition  in  the  country  which  has  had  varying  aspects.  One  has 
been  a  persistent  high  r^ard  for  the  old  Spain  of  the  monarchy 
and  a  belief  in  the  virtues  of  Spanish  culture.  In  the  period  of  the 
struggle  for  independence,  these  views  found  concrete  expression  in 
the  maintenance  of  pockets  of  royalist  resistance,  particularly  in 
the  southern  highlands.  S<Hr.c  ellements  of  such  sentiments  persist. 
In  the  contemporary  period,  right-wing  ColcMnbian  elements  have 
expanded  the  concept  of  “Hispanided”  to  include  admiration  of  the 
virtues  of  Generalissimo  Franco’s  falangism  (see  ch.  18,  Attitudes 
and  Reactions  of  the  People;. 

Falangism  differs  from  right-wing  sentiment,  which  is  in  the  local 
republican  tradition,  eran  though  at  certain  times  in  Colombian 
history  right-wing  republicanism  has  it  opeared  to  regivt  separation 
from  Spain.  The  Liberator,  Bolivar,  believed  in  authoritari  an  re¬ 
publicanism  which  even  in  his  day  could  be  described  as  ris/htist. 
During  the  political  vicissitudes  of  the  succeeding  centuTi^*s,  there 
have  always  been  those  who  were  willing  to  assume  the  role  that 
Bolivar  thought  the  executive  should  play.  In  modem  times,  the 
administrations  of  Ospina  Perez,  Gomez  and  Roju  have  indicated 
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the  susceptibility  of  m&ay  Colombians  to  tiie  appeals  of  ngbtist 
forcee—all  auth^tanaa,  some  natioiialisty  others  intnnatiooalkt, 
'Dm  Rojas  goTemmcnt  showed  the  appeal  that  eould  dfeciiTely  be 
made  to  some  Colombiaa  petite  by  a  right-wing  authoritarian  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  name  of  social  juatke  against  the  pvnrcgativee  cf  the 
oligarchy  (see  ch.  21,  Political  Dynamics).  The  rem^wed  ncfionae 
to  the  political  acUvity  of  Gene^  Rojas  in  early  1261  revealed 
that  ffitch  i^itudes  still  exiet  In  fact,  tl^  whtde  hisuiry  of  the  last 
decade  mr  more  indicates  that  ri^it-wing  propeganda  will  cantinue 
to  fall  on  fertile  gitemd. 

USIA  activities  have  generally  appealed  primarily  to  educated 
members  of  the  middle  and  upper  rlannm,  but  are  frequoDtly  re¬ 
ceived  with  reserve  in  some  quarters.  Other  social  clsnees,  hofwever, 
are  becoming,  to  a  growing  extent,  Um  targete  of  these  progrems. 
Many  Ciokunbians  still  identily  the  United  States  with  well  known 
tjoft  drinks,  rock-and-roU,  blue  jeans  and  gu^piter  movka. 

The  effect  <m  Odombians  of  Rweign  activities  is  pedk^  best 
illustrated  by  the  inseriintion  whkh  aj^wared  on  tike  walk  of  many 
buildings  in  Eogoti  ijurij  in  1961:  “Russia,  »>;  Cuba,  no;  Yuikaa 
.  .  .  maybe.” 

CCM^OMBIAN  IROPAGijJfDA 

Information  services  deeigned  to  get  public  attention  and  approval 
for  governmental  activitiee  are  performed  by  the  Ofieina  de  In- 
formacion  y  Prensa  (OQce  of  InfOTmation  and  Precs).  Sudi  ac¬ 
tivities  are  small  in  scope  In  addition  to  bolding:  news  conferences, 
the  dfice  distributee  transcripts  of  presidential  and  oongrmnonal 
speeches  and  of  legiale  ve  di'afte  to  the  repieeentatives  of  the  prcH 
and  radio  networks.  li  also  publishes  (primarily  for  Colombian  em¬ 
bassies  abroad)  the  Bulletin  Informativo,  a  weekly  qrnopeis  of  prin¬ 
cipal  legis  Mtive,  political  and  economic  emits;  excerpts  of  presi¬ 
dential  ard  congressional  speeches  and  press  comments  by  major 
newspapers  are  also  featnred. 

Informational  services  performed  by  Colombian  embaasieB  dnroad 
are  very  limited.  Inquiries  pertaining  to  speciSc  questions  eonmn- 
ing  the  country  are  answered,  and  copies  of  the  Rofetin  Informatwo 
and  some  pamphlets  of  interest  to  businesnnttgi  and  tonriete  are 
available  for  diiitribution.  The  Pan-American  Union’s  Ikglish- 
language  publications  featuring  infonnaticm  on  Ccdmnbia  indude 
several  pamphlets,  especially  the  27'pagB  Colombia  and.  another  en¬ 
titled  Vint  Cohyt'fbia.  The  40-page  bodclet,  IntroiwsSum  to  90 
Latin  American  Countries,  also  features  a  section  on  Ckilombia. 

Tlie  accomplishments,  aims  and  aepirations  of  the  National  Front 
government  are  stressed  in  public  sisseches  by  tiie  President  and  fay 
members  of  Congmw.  Improvement  in  internal  stability,  ahnnoe 
of  fraud  and  violence  in  the  electiims  of  1960,  and  govemimnt  ini- 
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in  the  promotion  of  labor  peace  are  given  as  examples.  The 
effective  operatitm  of  government  oinoe  195S  is  offered  as  evidence 
of  the  growing  political  maturity  of  Colombians  and  of  the  general 
viability  for  the  country  of  a  coalition  government  based  on  bi¬ 
partisan  cooperation. 

Jlefcre  elections,  the  Natiorial  Fnmt  government  is  portrayed  as 
the  sole  alternative  to  violence  and  civic  chaos.  Cabinet  ministers 
cmitend  against  increasing  propaganda  activities  of  Commimist  and 
pro-Castro  elements.  The  President  links  the  righ'  to  iree  political 
ezpre^on,  improvement  of  social  justice,  elimin'iti<m  of  civic  vio¬ 
lence,  and  solutimi  of  tlie  agrarian  questimi  with  a  plea  for  more 
nonpartisan  support.  Representatives  of  the  1961  Colombian  gov¬ 
ernment,  in  the  course  of  their  ccmtacts  with  non-Colombians,  em¬ 
phasize  the  uniqueness  in  Latin  America  of  President  Lleras’  bi- 
parti^n  National  Front  government,  the  President’s  qualities  of 
leadership  (as  revealed  both  in  home  politics  and  in  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  American  Ststes)  and  his  ik*tellectual  prowess. 

Although  propaganda  from  Communist  and  Cuban  sources  has 
increased,  the  government  has  not  launched  an  organized  program 
of  refutation.  To  curb  the  diffusion  of  printed  propaganda,  the 
government  has  confiscated,  in  several  Colombian  ports,  large  quan- 
titi<  of  Communist  pamphl^  and  other  publications  wliich  have 
reacuwl  the  country  by  ship.  Communist  and  Cuban  pro-Castro 
agitation  has  been  vigorously  denounced  in  speeches  of  President 
Lleras  and  of  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  Congress.  Leading  Con¬ 
servative  and  Liberal  political  figures  take  great  pains  to  rebut 
Communist  aud  Cuban  propagand^. 

The  Accion  Cultural  Popular — ACP — is  a  country-wide  network 
of  radio  schools  operated  by  the  Catholic  Church  from  Sutatenza, 
and  is  by  far  the  most  effective  means  of  supporting  the  Church’s 
political  aims,  both  in  terms  of  audience  range  and  cozitent.  In¬ 
struction  in  reading  and  writing  is  interspersed  with  news  and  com¬ 
ments  on  current  affairs  in  wh^ch  the  opponents  of  Catholicism 
are  associated  with  sin,  Communism  and  social  injustice.  The  ACP 
assist  '  rural  listeners  in  obtaining  low-cost  radio  receivers  tuned 
exclusively  to  the  stations  of  the  Sutatenza  network. 

The  Church  has  become  an  important  force  in  spreading  anti- 
Cmnmunist  propagimda.  References  to  Communist  danger  are  often 
linked  with  warnings  against  Protestantism  (see  ch.  12,  Public 
Information;  ch.  10,  Educatiem;  ch.  11,  Religion).  The  Church  has 
also  placed  growing  emphasis  on  social  and  economic  issues,  some¬ 
times  exhorting  the  faithful  to  follow  the  tenets  of  Christian 
socialism. 

Publications  desigred  to  promote  tourist  trade  are  published  mostly 
by  Empress  Colombisna  de  Turisrao  (the  Colombian  National  Tour- 
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ist  Board).  Others  are  compiled  and  published  pnUie  mlattons 
companies  such  as  the  Institute  Cokanbiano  de  Opinion  P^^ic% 
which  annually  publishes  Quick  Colombian  FccUf  the  most  wukiy 
avu’lable  and  b^  known  English-language  short  rsference  worii  on 
the  country,  and  also  publishes  a  Spanidi-langaage  Tenion  entitled 
Factores  Colombiano*.  Quick  Colombian  Facts  calls  attention  to 
the  country’s  rejecti<m  of  war  ifi  a  means  of  solving  international 
disputes  and  to  its  long-standing  practice  of  peacefully  settling 
border  disputMU  Colmnbia  is  called  ^he  firrt  Latin  American 
democracy.”  Its  military  contribution  to  the  Korean  War,  the  only 
one  made  by  a  Latin  American  country,  receives  mimh  empharis. 
Ths  Colombian  practice  of  ccmsistently  defending  the  institution  ol 
political  asylum  is  also  stressed.  In  the  historical  qmi^^s,  the 
period  of  civil  unrest  and  of  ths  >bv>jas  dictsMwship  (between  IMS 
and  1957)  ate  passed  over  briefly  and  no  dehuls  axe  given  regard¬ 
ing  the  and  ext  M  of  the  violoice  which  took  place. 

Gtua  Tutistica  de  Colombia  (Tourist  Ckiidb  for  Colombia)  is 
distributed  in  the  Latin  American  Bepublics  as  wd)  as  in  the 
United  States.  There  is  also  a  amaller  English-language  countmr- 
part  entitled  This  is  Colombia.  An  illmdrated  90-page  booklet,  The 
Colombian  Information  BuJUiin,  is  published  periodically  I7  Uie 
Kew  York  City  Branch  of  the  (^lombian  National  Tourist  Board 
and  contairs  commercial  and  cultural  informatimi  exclusively.  Bo¬ 
gota  a  la  Vista,  an  English-Spaniuh  tourid  guide  to  Bogotk,  is  spmt- 
sored  jointly  by  the  Tourist  Board  and  by  the  municipality  of 
Bogota. 

Illustrated  English-language  pamphlets  published  I7  the  Federa- 
ci6n  Nacicnal  de  Cafeteros  (Naiimial  Coffee  Ghrowers’  Federation) 
are  intended  to  create  interest  in,  and  demand  for,  Colombian  coffee. 
The  pamphlets  also  feature  historical  and  geografducal  information, 
as  well  as  brief  descriptimis  of  social  welfare  activities  sponsored 
by  the  Federatimi. 

COBfBiUNIST  PROPAGANDA 


Domestic 

The  Colombian  Communist  Party  uses  its  legal  status  to  full 
ad'  antagb  in  carrying  put  propaganda  activities  (see  ch.  19,  The 
Constitutional  System).  Student  and  labor  groups  are  speeiri  tar¬ 
gets,  particularly  susceptible  to  infiltrati<m.  The  number  of  Com¬ 
munist  and  pro-Communist  periodicals  increased  from  30  in  1M8  to 
22  in  1959,  but  their  circulation  is  low,  and  interert  in  them  nnalL 
Meet  of  the  publicaticms  are  biweeklies  and  monthlies  with  circula¬ 
tions  of  between  2,000  and  8,000.  Several  appear  irregularly  aud 
are  intended  only  for  internal  distribution  among  members  of  the 
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varioiui  bnuches  of  the  Common  ist  Party  or  of  Ckmunonist-alBli- 
ated  groopa.  The  preas  organs  of  the  far-left  Liberals,  which  often 
poblish  items  sympathetic  to  the  Sovmt  Union  and  Communism, 
omnpenfl^  in  some  measnre  for  the  limited  distribution  and  appeal 
of  outright  C<Hnmuni8t  {rablications  (see  ch.  12,  Public  Informa¬ 
tion). 

TIm  weddy  Voa  de  la  Democraaioy  with  a  circulation  of  12,000  to 
15/100  in  1^,  is  the  principal  Cmnmnnist  press  organ.  Accion^ 
published  in  Manizales,  is  a  pro-Communist  mm^thly  directed  at 
professional  people  and  intellectuals  as  well  as  at  members  of  the 
working  classes.  Four  monthlies  are  aimed  mainly  at  labor :  Frente 
Sindieal  uid  Rentrgimiento  (both  with  circulations  of  3,000) ;  Avan- 
tada  (published  in  Medellin) ;  and  the  Communist-front  La  Palabra 
del.  Pueblo.  Students  represent  the  special  target  readership  of 
Crieia,  published  at  irregular  intervals  in  Medellin,  and  of  Juveniud, 
a  mmithly  bulletin  of  the  Union  of  Ounmunisl  Youth  in  Colombia. 

In  addition  to  the  periodicals,  other  printed  Cmnmunist  propa¬ 
ganda  material  freely  circulates  in  the  country.  Bogota  is  one 
of  the  centers  for  the  printing  and  distribution  of  Onnmunist  pub¬ 
lications  in  Latin  America.  The  publications  include  books  on  the 
life  of  Mao  Tse  Tung,  books  him  on  guerrilla  warfare,  cmnic 
bodn  and  first  reader .  for  childrai,  works  by  Marx  and  Lenin  and 
books  on  Sovi^  culture.  Who  Betraye  Democracyf.,  a  work  by  the 
Colombian  Communist  leader  Gilberto  Vieira,  is  also  among  the 
available  Communist  publications.  The  Menorah  book-publishing 
house  is  among  the  four  bookstores  in  the  country  where  foreign 
and  domestic  Communist  or  pro- Communist  publications  are  pro- 
dut^  and  distributed. 

Communist-front  organizations  distribate  printed  Communist 
propaganda  and  paint  slc^ans  on  public  buildings.  The  Movimiento 
Obrero  Estudiantil  Campesino  d)  7  de  Enero  (Worker-Students’ 
Rural  Movement  of  the  7th  of  January)  is  typical  among  these 
groups.  Led  by  Elie  GuiteiTez  and  Marina  Ramirez,  its  member¬ 
ship  comprises  mostly  unemployed  drifters  and  perennial  students. 
The  Uni6n  Nacional  de  Estudiantes  Colombianos  (National  Union 
of  Colombian  Students)  is*  a  major  Communist-front  organization 
for  students.  Systematic  penetration  and  propaganda  activities  are 
directed  at  other,  non-Communist  peasant,  labor  and  student  groups 
in  an  effort  to  transform  them  into  mouthpieces  of  Communist 
propaganda. 

Communist  propaganda  activities  draw  their  main  strength  from 
an  area  located  in  the  mountain  region  of  south-central  Colombia, 
which  c(mtaint  several  small  neighboring  towns,  including  VioU, 
Sumapaz,  Villarica,  Dolores,  Gaitania,  El  Pato  and  Cumaral,  and 


is  d<Hninsted  by  local  Conununist  boesra  (see  ch.  24,  Subrersive 
Potentialities).  Systematic  pn^Mtganda  actirities  are  carried  cat  in 
the  envinnis  of  Vioti  at  a  hamlet  called  Braml,  which  is  the  reai* 
dence  of  Victor  J.  Merdiin,  Communist  boss  of  the  region  and 
member  of  the  national  committee  of  the  C<dombian  Cmnmnnist 
Party.  Weekly  indoctrinatkm  sessions  are  held  for  hundreds  of 
coffee  workers  in  the  area  in  a  meeting  hall  in  Brasil  called  Casa  de 
la  Liga  Campesina.  **YankM  imperialism*'  and  the  oppreeskm  of 
peasants  by  big  landowners  are  fr^uMit  themes.  Occasional  special 
meetings  are  held  daring  the  wedc  for  w<m>ea.  The  wwkers  are  also 
expected  to  purchase  Voe  dt  la  Demoeracioy  althoagh  many  of  them 
are  illiterate. 

Brasil  also  has  a  Casa  Omunista  (Communist  House),  a  Com¬ 
munist-Party  training  school  called  La  Eecnela  de  Cnadroe.  Undw 
the  direction  of  Martin  Camargo,  candidates  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  receive  instruction  in  Marxist  and  Lminkt  doctrine  as  well 
as  in  sabotage  and  prt^paganda  techniqum.  Mimeographed  {sropa- 
ganda  sheets  soliciting  support  for  the  Donocra^  iSont  of  Na¬ 
tional  Liberaticm,  a  Coraununist-proposed,  Communist-dominated 
‘^popular  front’*  of  left-wing  parties,  are  also  produced  at  the  Cass 
Coraunista. 

Attacks  on  the  United  States  are  the  principal  themes  of  keynirte 
speeches  and  slogans  of  Communist  or  Common ist- front  ralUas,  Com¬ 
munist  Party  celebratiims  and  Communist  printed  media  and  Party 
documents.  It  is  denounced  as  the  cause  of  Colombia’s  probhun  as 
a  perpetratcH'  of  international  unrest  and  as  t  menace  to  world 
peace.  Colombia  is  portrayed  as  a  victim  of  economic  exploitatSm 
by  the  United  States,  and  the  National  Front  govwnment  is  ac¬ 
cused  of  selling  f'o'  the  country’s  interests  to  ‘^Yankee  impMrialian.’’ 

The  slcgan,  x  ankee  imperialism,”  was  given  particular  stress  in 
the  fall  of  1960  when  a  $500  million  program  of  loaim  to  Latin 
America  was  announced  by  the  United  States.  The  program  was 
cmidemned  by  the  Communists  as  an  inatrument  of  bladmail  con¬ 
stituting  part  of  the  plan  of  the  United  States  to  attack  Cuba.  It 
was  said  that  ^alms”  offered  by  the  United  States  were  insufficient 
to  solve  the  vital  problems  of  Latin  America.  In  qieeehes  de¬ 
signed  to  rally  support  from  the  Communist-proposed  merger  of 
the  extreme-left  faction  of  the  liberal  Party  and  the  Oimmunist 
i'^arty.  United  States  imperialism  was  identified  as  the  principal 
danger  which  must  be  combated  through  Uie  united  efforts  of  all 
“democratic  forces.”  “Increased  trade  with  the  socialist  countries” 
was  demanded  to  counteract  the  economic  penrtraticm  of  the  country 
by  c(Hnmercial  companies  of  the  United  States  and  to  end  the  im¬ 
pression  of  American  imperialism. 


In  1900  Cartro  wag  extolled  as  the  protoctw  of  Latin  American 
BnTtt«ign^  and  dignity,  and  the  Caban  revdatioo  was  upheld  as  an 
example  for  Colmnbians  to  follow  in  solving  national  problems. 
Mncli  of  the  pro<^ub&n  propaganda  had  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
belief  in  the  strength  of  the  Custro  regime.  The  Cuban  revolutimi 
was  called  ‘^indestructible’*  idnce  it  enji^red  the  support  of  “all 
Latin  America  and  of  the  socialist  camp.”  At  the  same  time,  the 
defense  of  the  Cuban  revolnticm  was  hailed  as  an  eesential  ctmditicm 
for  world  peace. 

Praise  of  the  Soviet  Uni<m  figured  prominently,  especially  in 
official  emnmuniques  of  the  Cmnmunist  Party  and  in  keynote  speeches 
at  Party  festivals.  The  Soviet  Union  and  countries  of  the  Soviet 
bloc  were  hailed  as  one  great  advancing  force  carrying  tm  a  struggle 
bound  to  result  in  the  defeat  of  imperialism.  Soviet  achievement  i  in 
culture,  scimee  and  educatimi  were  extolled. 

Cmnmunist'fnmt  student  and  labfw  groups  harp  on  so-called  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  petroleum  resources  b}  United  States  and  English 
companies  in  ixmnection  with  dAmands  for  their  immediate  nationali¬ 
zation.  The  high  cost  of  living  is  conuasted  with  low  salaries  pre¬ 
vailing  in  some  industri<^s.  Delays  in  granting  union  participatim 
in  matters  relating  to  tlm  dismissal  of  employees  are  denounced  as 
a  product  of  a  ocmspiracy  of  big  businees. 

The  lag  in  putting  into  effect  Uie  law  of  1958  providing  for  uni¬ 
versity  autonomy,  including  greater  participation  of  the  student 
body  in  university  affairs,  has  been  a  favorite  propaganda  theme 
presented  to  student  groups,  llie  interpretation  of  national  eco- 
nmnics  in  Marxian  terms  has  been  a  topic  of  Cmnmunist-sponsored 
lectures  directed  at  intellectual  audiences. 

Beprosentative  speakers  and  workers  of  the  far-left  Liberal  or¬ 
ganization,  the  Movimiento  Revolucimario  Liberal — ^MRL— have 
often  acted  as  mouthpiecu  for  Communist  pr(q>aganda.  In  speeches 
given  by  MRL  representatives  at  Cmnmunist  rallies  and  Party 
festivals,  Communist  propaganda  themes  are  re-emphasized  and 
linked  to  demands  for  full  legal  status  for  the  Communist  Party, 
including  the  right  to  compete  for  the  Presidency.  At  a  Com- 
mnni8t-sp<m8ored  rally  in  July  1960,  the  spmker  represNtting  MRL 
glorified  the  Cuban  revoluticm  as  the  outstanding  model  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  all  Latin  American  countries  and,  in  connection  with  the 
land  reform,  demanded  the  confiscation  of  large  estates  without 
oompen8ati<m  to  their  owners. 

Foreign 

Since  ths  eariy  IftSO’s,  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  eatellitee  have 
shown  growing  interest  in  Latin  America  as  a  propaganda  target; 


by  the  late  1950%  Red  China  had  also  intensified  its  prqMigaada. 
The  main  Soviet  propaganda  efort  snpporta  the  keg-range  ob¬ 
jective  of  increasing  Soviet  and  satellite  influence.  Vehement  de¬ 
nunciation  of  the  United  States  is  left  primuily  to  domestic  Com¬ 
munist  and  Cuban  propaganda;  the  Soviet  Unkm  and  Soviet  Uoe 
countries  concentrate  on  stressing  their  own  econmnic,  coltoral  and 
scientific  achievements,  and  si^ge^ing  the  alleged  advantages  to 
Colombia  of  initiating  at  intensifying  Sovkt-Colombiaa  coc^wration 
in  these  fields.  Pr(^)agand4k  promotes  increased  trade  aetivitiaSt 
cultural  ezclumge  and  tiravel.  Disarmament,  peace  and  the  afaasnoe 
of  unemployment  in  Cemununist  countriee  have  be»  corollary  themca. 

Diplmnatic  relatimu  between  tlw  Soviet  Union  and  C<dambia 
were  broken  off  in  1948,  but  Czechodovakia  ha?  a  otmsnlate  general 
in  Bogota.  The  Inatituto  de  intmeambio  Cnitar  '  Ckdo^iiano 
Sovietico  (Colombian-Soviet  Institute  icr  Cnltnral  Exchange)  is 
an  important  source  of  Soviet  pn^)aganda.  It  was  established  first 
in  B(^;ota  in  1959  under  the  name  of  Asociackn  Cokmbiana  ^ 
los  Amigos  de  UKSS — ^ACAU  (Colombian  Association  of  Frinr^ 
of  the  USSR).  In  1961  the  Institute  also  began  to  i^wrate  a  branch 
in  Medellin.  It  sixmsors  exchange  programs  for  acientifie  and 
cultural  delegations  and  arranges  visits  to  the  Soviet  Union  fat  rep¬ 
resentatives  at  labor  and  tar  student  profeencmal  groups  wto 
attend  special  courses.  Lubrary  servir  musied  events,  motion 
pictures  and  lectures  are  mnong  other  offerings  of  the  Institute. 

The  Asociacion  C'olombiana  de  Amigos  <k  Is  China — ^ACAC 
(Colombian  Association  of  Friends  of  China) — was  established  in 
1959  to  support  the  propaganda  efforts  of  Red  China.  One  of  its 
organizers,  and  its  secretary  in  1960,  is  Jargb  Zalamea  Borda,  a 
noted  intellectual. 

Spanish-Ianguage  publications  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Soviet 
satellites  and  Red  China  may  be  obtained  in  some  booksuwes  in  the 
oiti.  c  These  publications  include  CvJturai  y  Fids,  Uaidn  Soviatioa^ 
Nvevot  and  ¥ujer  Sovietico,  publiriied  in  Moscow;  BfMm 
de  Informacidn  Checoelovaoo,  La  Mujer  Checoelovaco  snd  Bolero 
Economke  CKeeotlovaoo,  from  Csechoslovakia;  and  Chma  Revuto 
Ilxutrada  from  Red  China. 

The  total  number  of  weekly  hours  of  broadeuting  in  Spanish  to 
Latin  America  by  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  rose  from  70%  in  1958  to 
97  in  1959.  Spanish-language  broadcasts  by  ths  Soviet  Union's 
European  satellites  have  accounted  for  the  largest  increaso  from 
28^  hours  a  week  in  1958  to  41  hours  a  wedt  in  1959.  The  Soviet 
Union  increased  the  total  weekly  broadcasting  hours  in  Spanidi  from 
28  in  1958  to  35  in  1959;  Red  CTiina  broadcasts  rose  from  14  howri 
to  21  hours  during  the  same  period.  The  programs,  which  include 


gmeim!  new*,  commenUTy  on  Latin  Ainerican  evonta,  and  cultural 
featoraa  have  good  tachnkal  reecptkn,  but  no  infoanation  ia  avail¬ 
able  regarding  the  range  of  their  andianoe  or  the  nature  of  audience 
reaction,  l^e  theme  of  ^‘Yankee  impcrialiara’’  haa  been  v^Mmently 
atreaaed  in  the  luroadcaats  of  Radio  Peiping;  Radio  Moeoow,  aince 
the  meeting  between  Preaidcnt  Eisenhower  and  Khm^her,  haa 
placed  acmewha''.  has  Muphaaia  on  it. 

Some  of  the  films  pranced  in  the  Soviet  Unkm  and  satellite 
oountriea  have  contributed  to  the  propagan.ia  effort  to  convey  a 
favorable  image  of  commnniat  countries.  A  S«>viet  bloc  film  festival 
was  held  in  1959.  Full-length  feature  and  <kx;.im«itary  film*,  made 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Caechoelovalda,  were  shown  in  Colombia 
in  1959  to  audiences  in  the  larger  cities.  Documentary  films,  repre- 
amting  life  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  glowing  tirms,  have  been  the 
subject  of  some  Colmnbian  criticism,  but  their  gmeral  reception  has 
not  been  unfavorable. 

Cultural  propaganda  emanating  from  Red  China  was  highlighted 
by  the  visit  in  May  1960  of  the  Peiping  Opem.  Some  23.000  per- 
aons  attended  the  eight  perfonnancer.  held  at  Bot^otaV  Teatro  Colon 
and  in  an  improTued  theater  at  the  Bogota  fair  grounds.  The  visit 
received  extensive  newspaper  publicity.  Adding  eniphasis  to  the 
current  propaganda  line  of  the  Peiping  government,  members  of 
the  opera  company  emphasized,  in  their  statements  to  tlie  press  and 
in  the  cour^  of  their  contacts  with  groups  and  individuals,  the 
need  for  more  vigorous  cultural  exchange  between  Colombia  and 
Red  China. 

While  a  favorable  image  of  the  Communist  countries  as  pro¬ 
jected  by  Sino-Soviet  propaganda  has  gained  accep'tance  among  few 
Col<Hnbians,  it  apparently  has  aroused  tlie  cunosit\  of  many.  This 
trend  is  reflected  in  an  increase  in  the  niunber  of  Colombians 
traveling  to  Communii^  countriee  since  1958.  Ii  that  year  141 
Colombians  visited  various  countries  in  tl»  biuo  Soviet  bloc,  in¬ 
cluding  a  large  delegation  to  a  meeting  of  architei'ts  he'd  in  Mos¬ 
cow.  In  1959,  94  persems,  including  government  o.^ci»..:,  cultural 
and  labor  leaders  and  Colombian  Communists,  accepted  invitations 
to  visit  countriee  of  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc;  Colombia  was  represented 
at  the  Vienna  Youth  Festival  by  a  delegation  of  During  the 
mme  year,  a  Colombian  Roman  Catholic  priest,  with  the  approval  of 
hia  bishop,  visited  the  Soviet  Unimi  tc  study  cooperatives. 

Travel  from  the  Communist  countries  to  Colombia  also  increased 
in  1959.  The  visitors  from  the^e  countries  included  a  legislative 
delegation  from  Czechoelovakia  and  three  athletic  and  cultural 
groups  from  other  Communist  countri^ 
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CU.1AN  PtOPAGANDA 

Since  Uie  rise  of  the  Cutro  tcigiine  in  Cnbn  in  CtJcmlm 
has  beoane  an  important  taz^get  for  Csfaan  propaganda  The 
spreading  thrcoghant  the  ooontry  of  propaganda,  often  anbrersiTe 
in  natsie,  bv  Cuban  diplomatic  peratmuel  and  undmcorer  agnts  of 
the  Castro  goremment  has  been  pointed  out  aereral  Ccdombian 
Cabinet  mendxts  in  eonneoiob  with  recommaidations  to  sever  diplo- 
aaatic  zdatkiDs  with  Cuba.  Many  of  the  agnata  enter  the  eocmtry 
as  tourists.  The  demand  for  tourist  visas  by  Cubans  increased 
qiectscniariy  in  1910,  although  in  fonnH*  yean  tonriit  tnfte  ho' 
tween  the  two  eoantnee  ms  of  minor  signifioince.  Ifcat  of  the 
requests  for  visas  came  from  Cuban  {dratogriqdien,  radio  announcen 
and  jonrnalista  Other  international  agents  seeking  admimton  into 
Colombia  have  also  been  supplied  with  Cuban  pasaporta. 

Cuban  propaganda  ten<h  to  exploit  the  same  ksnec  emfdiamaed  by 
the  Omununists.  Vehement  denunciation  of  **Taa]Bse  impwrialimn** 
and  vitriolic  eriticiara  of  politiad  leadert  in  the  United  States 
dways  fonn  a  part  of  the  introdtnsion  of  Cuban  propaganda  bar' 
rages.  These  ere  generally  followed  by  a  graphie  deecripCkm  of 
Colombia's  eoonooiic  and  social  ills  accompanied  exhortationa  to 
its  peiqile  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Cuban  revolution-  Frequent 
mentiem  is  made  also  of  the  Castro  regime’s  tim  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  its  Eurcqiean  satellites  and  Red  China. 

The  Coben  Embessy  in  Bogota  is  one  of  the  main  ranters  for  the 
spreeding  of  Cestroist  pitqMganda  and  »  used  as  a  base  of  opers' 
tions  by  rarioas  groupe,  notably  the  Communists.  The  C^baa 
ambassador,  Rodolfo  R  de  la  Vega,  recalled  last  year,  maintained 
ckMB  contact  with  Coaununist  leadeiu,  inelnding  tte  sserstary-gsu- 
raal  of  the  Odamlnui  Communist  Party,  GiUwrto  Vieria.  Ofidab 
of  the  Cuban  Embaaqr  have  also  vinted  the  CommimistdoL  mated 
arras  of  Vioti  STid  Ssmapas.  The  Fmbasiy  wm  active  in  aiding 
Communist  pioitaganda  activities  designed  to  sabotage  the  program 
of  the  Omferenoe  of  the  21  Latin  American  States  which  met  in 
Bogoti  in  Septembn'  I960.  It  also  has  support^  and  partly 
financed,  the  Movimiento  Obrero  Estndiantil  Campesino,  whom 
nmnbers  have  been  active  in  inscribing  on  walls  in  Bogoti  sudi 
8lc^;acs  as  ‘The  Vote,  No!  Revolution,  Yes,”  or  “Cuba,  Yes, 
Yankee,  No.” 

The  Embassy  sponsors  a  country-wide  network  of  societies  called 
Friends  of  the  Cuban  Revolution.  The  mmn  activity  of  these  so- 
cities  is  the  indoctrination  of  students,  workers  and  peasants  with 
the  ideas  of  the  Caban  Revolution.  They  are  also  instrumental  in 
the  organuntion  of  pro-Cuban  demonstrations  and  in  supplying 
such  demonstrations  with  propaganda  posters  and  balloons.  In  the 
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wmmHr  of  I960,  the  Friends  of  the  Cnfann  Bevidation  nede  pnF* 
nrstioos  fcr  an  ^^anti-ispemlkt  oongnm^  to  be  hdd  in  BoipitL 

'ITrssvd  to  Cuba  by  Cohanbiaa  atadeot*  is  also  arranged  thfongh 
the  Cuban  Embaaajr,  which,  for  example,  arranged  for  S9  Oolani- 
Inaa  students  to  attend  the  Harmna  Youth  Congress  in  Jaly  1960. 
Another  150  students  are  believed  to  have  traveled  to  the  Gosigrem 
under  other  anspioea. 

Printed  pn^iaganda  material  distributed  by  the  Embassy  indndes 
pamphlets,  rqurints  of  qwedies  by  Castro,  and  mimeographed 
leafl^  Some  of  the  latter  urge  Colombians  to  ‘go  out  into  the 
streets  in  support  of  the  Cuban  BevolutMm”;  others  contain  violent 
attache  on  civil  anthoritieB.  Most  of  the  material  airivee  in  Cokm- 
bia  throni^  regular  diplomatic  channels  direct  from  Cuba  or  from 
the  Cuban  Embassy  in  Panama.  Some  leaflets  and  handhilla,  how¬ 
ever,  are  mimeograidted  in  BogoUL  The  material  is  disseminated 
throng  student  and  labor  groups  wbidi  have  become  infiltrnted 
by  {Mo-Castro  agents.  Leaflets  are  also  dtstribnted  by  syrnpathingm 
on  the  streets.  A  movie  projection  team,  which  ss  yet  operatea 
undeioover,  is  also  believed  to  be  part  of  the  Ebnbaa^’s  propaganda 
operation. 

Most  of  the  pro-Castro,  pro-Commnnist  propaganda  ia  transmitted 
to  public  information  media  through  Prmta  Laima  (Latin  Pleas), 
the  official  news  agra^  of  Castro.  Although  the  Bogoti  office  of 
this  agency  aervea  mainly  far-left  Liberal  and  Communist  organs, 
it  places  some  items  in  moderate  newspapers  ss  welL  Several  radio 
stationa,  notably  Radio  Benacimiento  (Radio  Station  New  Birth), 
subscribe  to  the  services  of  Pren$a  Latina. 

Since  1960  Cuba  has  been  in  the  p.'ocem  of  improving  its  short¬ 
wave  radio  facilities  for  broadcasts  to  Latin  America.  In  January 
1961  it  was  announced  that  a  Cuban  International  Service  would 
broadcast  to  Central  America  and  the  CariWiean  .at  OitKMMOO  Green¬ 
wich  Mean  Time — GMT — on  6060  kilocycles  (100  kilowatts)  and 
to  Spanish  South  .\merica  at  (HOO-0500  GMT  on  ISJltO  kilocycles 
(100  kilowatts).  Both  frequencies  are  believed  to  be  audible  in 
Colombia.  In  December  1960  Cadena  Oriratal  de  Radio  (Oriental 
Radio  Network)  initiated  a  program  for  Latin  America,  ‘^Senal  de 
America,"  from  Havana  on  1*260  kilocycles  ut  02(X)-0230  GMT. 
After  extending  greetings  “to  the  people  of  Latin  America,**  the 
introductory  announcement  stated  that  “‘Radio  Senal’  hoped  to 
be  in  contact  with  liumbk,  honest  men  of  the  continent,  to  bring 
them  the  truth  about  the  Revolution.”  At  the  time  this  program 
was  begun,  however,  the  network's  lack  of  shortwave  tnuwnitterB 
probably  precluded  its  reception  in  most  parts  of  Latin  America. 
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Hk  •SMta  of  Cobui  propofuida,  how««w  liisitad,  bocuM  MUii- 
iHfc  m  Mattand  matancw  of  pro-Oibaa  dwiiOMtratioM  dniaf 
IMQl  Ob  JcIt  20  of  that  jear  aemal  bhuii  baildiiigi  is  Oali  nan 
oaaarad  widi  poataa  ^orifyiaf  Cafaa  aad  Tilifjriiig  the  Uaitad 
Stataa.  Ob  tlw  «■»  day  the  Fncads  of  the  CbImb  RofolataoB 
kBBdied  tiieidor  balhwna  decorated  with  the  Oafaaa  iaf  froai  the 
■aia  aqnare.  Ab  aata-Coaunniuet  demonatrution  in  Bogpiti, 
in  October  ISW,  was  interrapted  fay  a  groBp  chairtiag,  ^LoBf  Live 
Cafaa.**  In  Aagast  1960  a  groap  of  90  peasants  freai  the  depaitaaeat 
of  Galdas  aafaeutted  written  dedarations  ofering  to  as  voIbb- 
tests  for  Coba  in  case  it  was  threatened  w^  invasMB.  Tlw  dee- 
laiataoB  pouted  ont  tlwt  the  groop  would  fight  in  opposition  "to 
the  aapiiatioBc  of  Tsokae  ii^perialiflB.” 

A  iMiBthpieoe  of  Caban  propaganda  is  the  well-known  writer  and 
intellertnal,  Jo^  Zalamea  Benda.  In  the  coarse  of  one  of  his 
viaks  to  ^vana,  at  tht  inritation  of  the  Caban  goveenwent, 
Zakniea  stressed  the  aheenoe  of  dktatonhip  in  Coba,  adding  that 
the  anaing  of  people  by  their  govemiueat  predodes  the  asistenee 
of  that  fom  of  govemnicBt.  Ha  farther  stated  that  the  Cohan 
rsvolBtkB  has  met  with  "pgandc  popolar  sapport.^ 


USIA  ACTIVITIBS 

Progyaaw  condocted  fay  the  United  States  Information  Agaey 
are  designed  to  promote  anderatanding  of  the  coltare,  institutions 
and  intevnatkmal  position  of  the  United  States,  and  to  acquaint 
ColooBfaiaiis  widi  democratic  {naetioes  on  the  community  level 
Great  atieas  b  placed  upon  th^  kctual  natara.  Some  aspects  of 
the  (Hogram  are  intended  to  counteract  Communist  pixipaganda. 
Spedal  efforts  are  made  to  reach  student  and  labor  groupi*. 

Some  USIA  informati<m  reaches  Colombians  through  their  own 
press  and  radia  News  items  supplied  by  USIA  are  need  1^  35  out 
of  57  dailiee.  Tlie  combined  total  circulation  of  the  dailies  using 
USIA  material  was  904^30  in  1959.  In  1960  the  apace  devoted  to 
USIA  itons  in  Colombian  new^pers  totaled  aboat  28,000  colunm 
inches  per  month.  Radio  stations  devoted  more  tium  19,000  hoora 
per  year  to  the  broadcasting  of  itons  received  by  the  USIA .  Three 
major  naticHial  networks,  Primera  Cadena  Radial  Colombiana — Cara- 
col  (First  Colombian  Radio  Chain),  Radio  Cadena  Nacional  (Na¬ 
tional  Radio  Chain)  and  Cirenito  Todelar  (Todelar  Citxniit),  com¬ 
prising  a  total  of  84  stations,  broadcast  programs  supplied  by  the 
Voice  of  America. 

It  was  estimated  in  1960  that  about  2  ni  ill  ion  Colombians  per  vear 
attend  the  showing  of  TTSIA  documentary  films.  Most  of  the  films 
are  shown  in  the  USIA-sponsored  Colombian-United  States  hina- 
timial  centers,  others  by  mobile  him  units.  In  1960  special  showings 
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mra  kaU  bj  aiol^  mit?  aavvnl  ni^rts  per  rntk  at  the  Barrio  Laa 
Fariaa  and  tha  Barrio  Laa  Cmoea,  two  dktnda  in  Bogoti  inhabited 
naialy  by  worken.  Ike  fihna  diown  inckded  "Paz  y  Amiatad  en 
Libeftad**  (Peace  and  Friendship  in  Fraedoatt),  which  deak  with 
PrasideiU  Eiaeahewer’s  trip  to  11  oonntriea,  and  ‘^Nmteamerica  an 
Antobns”  (North  Anienea  by  Boa). 

Other  tidies  featared  in  USIA  documentaries  wen  United  Statea 
foreign  policy,  paralld  featnree  in  the  culturea  of  Ooloadm  and  the 
United  Statea,  iUaea  deaigned  to  refute  Cooununiat  pn^^mganda,  and 
artidea  on  acienoe  and  apace  exploration.  **Spaoe  Pienaar,”  ** Alaska, 
Newest  of  the  United  States,”  “Pilgrimage  of  liberty,  Nantilue”  and 
“Pan-Amwican  Festirities”  were  among  the  USIA  documentariec 
that  were  paiticnlaiiy  sacceaaful  witb  Cokunlnan  audiences.  All 
films  hare  Spanidi  language  sound  tracks. 

USIA  has  SBiTcn  Cdombian- American  Binatknal  Centers  located 
in  Bogota,  Barranquilla,  Bucaramanga,  Cali,  Cartagena.  Maniaalea 
and  MedellEn.  Defined  mainly  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  cultures 
of  Ctdombia  and  of  the  United  States,  the  centos  feature  libraries, 
moving  picture  showings,  smatoir  theatrical  performances,  language 
classes  in  English  and  Spanish,  and  many  other  cultural  and  social 
activities.  They  also  furnish  information  and  handle  applicatiMU 
of  young  Colcanbians  wishing  to  study  in  the  United  States  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Institute  of  International  Education.  In  1960  an 
expansion  of  the  frcilities  was  planned  for  the  Ba'canquilla  Bina¬ 
tional  Onter,  which  at  that  time  had  540  students  carolled  in  its 
English-language  classes  and  100  additional  membos. 

In  March  1960  the  binational  centers  started  the  publication  of 
CobiM,  an  English- Spanish  cultural  magazine  which  features  articles 
on  literature,  art,  music,  theater  and  films  in  Colombia  and  in  the 
United  States,  and  also  includes  in  each  issue  a  sectimi  oatitled 
“Scientific  Notes”  and  a  feature  story  on  a  city  in  Colombia  and 
one  in  the  United  States.  To  provide  university  students  with  cul¬ 
tural  and  research  material  on  the  United  States,  the  omters  have 
planned  the  establishment  of  reading  rooms  in  university  libraries. 
One  of  these  reading  rooms  is  already  in  use  at  the  University  of 
AtUntico  in  Barranqui'la. 

USIA  began  in  late  1960  the  establishnumt  of  community  centers 
to  emphasize  practical  instruction  and  enters mment  suitable  for 
those  who  have  little  or  no  education.  The  community  centers  were 
to  be  establiriied  mainly  in  working-clss  neighborhoods  and  w^re 
to  serve  as  bases  of  activities  leading  to  community  improvement. 
Courses  are  offered  in  crafts,  reading  and  writing,  hygiene,  English 
and  typewriting.  Democratic  practices  are  followed  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  administration  of  the  community  centers,  with  local  citi¬ 
zens  participating  in  tlie  planning  of  pixigninis  and  in  fiituf  raising 
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Om  oommimity  center  hes  eheedy  been  eitaWiriied  in  Um  Gindad 
Qniroga  aectkn  of  BofoUL  ActiTities  at  the  Qairoga  center  inelnda 
cooldng,  aewing,  child  can,  hygiene,  home  unpronment  and  Em^iA 
dames  for  adults,  diacaanoo  groaps  for  ycoiig  pecqde,  a  sport  ctnb 
for  yoongiteis  and  nading  and  game  hoon  for  fmiily  gronpa.  llm 
center  also  has  library  facilities. 

OTHER  INFORMATIONAL  ACTIVITIRS 

Gnat  Britain  operates  the  Inatitnto  Cdomlnano  BriUnko  in  eon- 
junction  with  its  consnlate  in  Bi^fotA  The  Institute  hat  libraiy 
facilities  and  oflma  daases  in  Cdombian  folk  dancing.  Its  programs 
an  on  a  hi^  cultural  lead  and  an  of  end  in  a  tjaist,  dub^lika 
atmo^hen — ^whkh  make  them  very  popular  with  educated,  iqipsr* 
class  BogoUnos.  The  Aliansa  Franoesa,  under  the  sponaowhip  of 
French  consular  authorities,  is  sintilar  in  natun  and  eaten  to  the 
same  class  of  Cdombians. 

The  Pan-Amerkan  Union  attempts  to  propagate  the  idea  and  pro* 
nxrte  the  public  acceptance  of  inter- American  cooperation.  Its  S^Mua- 
ish'ianguage  booklets  and  pamphlets  include  Aetrhes  on  Latin 
American  countrica  and  ezpoaitians  of  the  purpoasa,  aims,  and  aarr* 
ices  of  the  Organization  of  American  States.  A  ispresantstin 
publication  iu  the  lattm  catogmry  »  mtiUed  Boepujm  ds  las  Repd- 
bliea*  Amerieanas  (Sketches  of  American  Bepoblica).  This  and 
other  similar  publicttiana  are  distributed  throog^  the  oMoes  of  tha 
Pan-American  Unkc  in  Bogoti  to  achoola,  drie  organisatiosa  and 
indiriduala. 
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SECTION  m.  ECONOBfIC  BACKGROUND 

CHAPTER  26 

CHARACTER  AND  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  ECONOMT 

ColcmibU  is  an  underdeveloped  country  with  abniuki^  ttilml 
resources.  Its  econcuny  is  basically  sgricnltnTal,  closely  tkd  to  oel- 
fee  produciicm.  Industry  has  grown  rapidly  ranee  World  War  1I» 
but  has  berai  offsrt  by  an  ^most  equally  rapid  increase  in  popolataaB 
which  cancels  out  most  of  the  gains  of  eooiMMaie  devslopaswA. 
Although  intemational  comparisons  of  per  capita  ineoaas  havs  to  ba 
taken  with  reservation,  he  estimated  per  capita  national  incoM  sa 
between  U.S6220  and  U.S.$330,  placing  Cdlombia  in  the  m^dle  of  tlm 
Latin  Amraican  scale,  which  ranges  from  UJSA70  in  Bolivia  to 
U.S.$750  in  Venezuela. 

Regional  crmditious  vary,  largely  because  of  grest  diJeraiices 
in  topography  and  climate,  but  with  the  gradual  improvement  of 
communication,  trarijportation  and  public  services,  national  pattama 
are  emerging.  The  economy  is  firmly  rooted  in  the  private  enter¬ 
prise  system,  but  the  role  of  the  government  b  incroasing  through 
its  incipient  national  econmnic  planning,  the  expannon  of  ite  fiacal 
operatimis,  and  its  inve^ments  in  development  programs  requiring 
formidable  capital  outlays,  such  as  steel  indurtries,  transportatioi 
and  hydroelectric  power  production. 

The  richness  of  the  country  contrasts  sharply  with  the  knr 
standards  of  living  and  the  marked  disparity  b^wem  the  few  rich 
and  the  many  poor.  Over  nine-tenths  of  the  population  pay  no 
income  taxes  because  their  earnings  are  below  the  taxabto  miniraum. 
Economic  power,  as  expressed  in  land  and  capital,  b  hdd  fay  ths 
cbscendants  of  the  em^Utadoret,  an  exclusive  upper  clam  whi^ 
though  socially  rigid,  is  economically  active  and  efficient.  The  bulk 
of  the  population  is  composed  of  subsistence  farmers  and  a  rafndly 
growing  urban  proletariat.  An  economic  middle  claaa— :n  rural 
areas  farmers  engag;^!  in  commercial  agriculture,  and  in  urban  areas 
retailers,  skilled  woricers  and  service  personnel — b  dowly  gaining 
strength. 

Although  over  half  of  the  labor  force  is  engaged  in  rural  voca¬ 
tions,  as  against  one-third  in  industry,  commerce  and  servicea,  agri- 


culture  wmtributes  only  about  pciTcnt  of  tl»e  gross  national 
product  because  uneconomic  land  utilizatic^i  and  inadequate 
cultication  methods.  The  land  tenure  system,  still  rooted  in  the 
social  and  political  pattern  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  is  rigid.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  farmer)  cultivate  less  than  1»  percei’t  of  the  utilized 
land;  tlieir  small  jmbsistence  plots  are  crowded  on  the  steep  moun¬ 
tain  slopes.  The  wide  level  '■ma  are  used  for  livestock  raising  by 
the  big  landowners  who  cotistitute  less  than  1  percent  of  the  farm¬ 
ing  population,  mit  possess  over  half  of  the  productive  land. 

The  low  purchasing  power  of  the  rural  population  practically 
excludes  it  from  the  industrial  consumer  goods  market,  thereby 
reducing  the  volume  of  domestic  trade  to  a  fraction  of  its  ))otential. 
The  low  output  of  the  rural  econcuny  makes  it  necessary  to  import 
agricultural  products,  thus  diverting  a  sizable  amount  of  foreign 
exchange  frcan  capital  goods  import  and  thereby  retarding  indns- 
trializaticHi  and  over-all  economic  development. 

The  most  advanced  production  and  processing  methods  in  agri- 
cultiu-e  are  in  the  coffee  industry,  which  is  often  considered  an 
entity  separate  frcrni  the  agricultural  sector.  Grown  on  medium-size 
farms  by  some  400,000  farmers  and  their  families,  coffee  makes  up 
3r»  percent  of  the  total  agricultural  output  value,  and  earns  75  to  80 
percent  of  the  rmintrj’‘s  foreign  exchange.  Promotion  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  well  organized  marketing  and  credit  organization,  the 
National  Federation  of  Coffee  Growers,  one  of  the  most  influential 
agencies  in  the  country. 

The  economy’s  heavy  dependence  on  coffee  exports  makes  tl»e 
country  extremely  vulnerable  to  fluctuations  of  coffee  prices  on  the 
world  market  and  inspires  fear  of  the  consequences  if  synthetic 
coffee  becomes  niark.'table  in  the  near  future.  Diversification  in 
the  oroduction  of  e.xport  goods  is  therefore  a  pressing  problem,  and 
some  pre^rress  in  this  direction  has  been  noted  in  recent  years. 
There  is  now  general  recogn'tion,  however,  that  basic  changes  can 
come  alanit  only  through  an  over-all  agrarian  reform  which  would 
institute  .stn"  :  mil  clianges  in  land  tenure,  agricultural  credit  policy, 
taxation,  iaud  utilization.  j  roihu'tioR  and  marketing  methods  and 
would  consolidate  existi  improvement  programs  in  the  various 
phases  of  ugricnlnii-e.  The  absence  of  agreement  among  political 
factions  on  the  extent  and  the  time-table  of  such  a  reform  is  a 
serious  obstacle. 

Colombian  industTy  has  surpas.sed  all  other  Ijatin  American 
cciintries  in  rate  of  growth  since  World  War  11  liecause  of  increased 
private  investment  stimulated  by  the  exiiectancy  of  quicker  and 
greater  profit  than  ngrinilture  yiehls.  .nil  increased  government 
effo."ts  toward  economic  self-sufficiency.  In  the  abseme  of  over-*!! 
planning  and  coordin.stion,  the  di.Te»'ent  branches  of  industry  have 


devf loped  uncTentr.  Henry  indiirtry  is  almosl  completely  lacking, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Paz  del  Rio  ateei  mil)  oonatriictzd  in  the 
1950*8. 

Little  is  produced  in  transportatimi  equipment,  machinery,  elec¬ 
trical  appliances  and  paper  products.  On  the  othm*  hand,  tlw  food 
processintr  industries  cic'  meet  the  present  domestic  demand,  and 
bevc'ages,  tobacco  prodccts,  textiles,  dioes  and  fuels  are  also  pro¬ 
duced  in  adequate  rolume.  Construction  materials  are  largely  do- 
p^.estically  produced,  and  the  chemical  industry  has  made  strides  in 
i,.^ent  years.  Although  natural  resources  are  in  many  areas  nn- 
explored  and  untapped,  gold,  silver  and  emowld  mining  were  nujer 
industries  before  the  development  of  modem  manafacturing,  and 
since  the  late  I920’s  petroleum  has  been  the  second  most  important 
export  commodity. 

Industry  is  dependent  on  import  of  capital  goods  and,  to  a  greet 
extent,  of  raw  materials.  Not  cmly  do  reomtly  built  anto-aasembly 
plants  receive  all  parts  frmn  abroad  but  the  paper,  mUier,  chemkal 
and  electrical  machinery  industries,  as  well  as  several  smaller  entar- 
prises,  cannot  exist  without  imp<nrted  raw  materials.  Among  its 
economic  goals,  the  government  gives  high  priori^  to  the  sobstita- 
tion  of  domestically  produced  raw  materials  for  most  of  tiiose  cur¬ 
rently  imported. 

Limitations  imposed  by  topography  retarded  the  construction  of  a 
nation-wide  transportation  system.  The  country  pioneered  in  ernn- 
mercial  air  transportetion,  bnt  lack  of  ar  \deqnate  surface  trans¬ 
portation  system  h.as  hindered  the  integration  and  specialization  of 
industry.  Colombia  is  one  of  the  few  countries  still  engaged  in 
major  railroad  construction.  Railroad  oonrtections  between  the  two 
coasts  and  the  interior  of  the  country  -'vere  first  established  in  1981. 
Tlie  number  of  local  feeder  roads  and  the  overall  highway  system 
is  growing  steadily :  scheduled  to  start  construction  in  1981  is  a  link 
in  the  Pan-American  Highway  to  join  the  section  now  u».ik>r  con- 
stmetion  through  Panama 

ITie  country  has  invalu^^ble  resources  of  hydroelectric  mergy,  oil, 
coal  and  timber.  So  Car  only  the  exploitation  of  oil  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  satisfactory.  The  production  of  hydroelectric  power  lags 
behind  demand,  the  coal  potential  is  barely  explored  and  timber 
resources  have  been  exploited  to  a  very  limited  extent 

Capital  shortage  is  characteristic  of  the  economy,  inveetment  is 
heaviest  in  transportation,  manufacturing  and  petroleum  industries. 
In  agriculture  and  in  rural  housing  the  shortage  of  long-term  credit 
is  particularly  pressing.  Colombians  have  demonstrated  more  re¬ 
sourcefulness  and  have  provided  more  domestic  capital  than  most 
T.Atin  American  countries;  yet  borrowing  abroad,  mainly  in  thj 


United  SteteB  daring  tlie  late  1920‘s  and  again  in  recent  years,  has 
been  canential  to  the  economy. 

The  United  States  been  not  only  tlie  major  source  of  foreign 
inTeatment  bat  also  tite  mo^  important  trading  partner,  although 
the  European  proqierity  of  recent  years  has  reduced  the  United 
States  share  in  Colmnbian  trade.  Trade  with  other  parts  of  the 
worid,  including  members  of  the  Sino- Soviet  bloc,  is  negligible. 

l.^dK)r  is  available  in  sulBcient  numbers  bat  not  in  adequate 
qrmlity.  Foreign  labor  is  employed  in  specialized  and  skilled  cate- 
gOT'S,  bat  its  proportion  is  restricted  by  law.  The  shortcomings  in 
general  and  technical  education  together  with  deficiencies  in  diet  and 
in  health  omiditkms  of  tlie  lower  income  groups  handicap  a  large 
pmrtion  of  the  population  in  efforts  to  utilize  fully  their  physical 
and  mental  potentialities.  Furthermore,  differences  in  altitude  and 
climate  act  as  obstacles  to  the  free  movement  of  labor. 

Development  efforts  on  a  private  or  semiofficial  basis  had  been 
imsent  in  certain  branches  of  the  eccmomy  long  before  the  beginning 
of  intensive  industrialization.  Development  of  cbff<w  production  and 
iuiprovetnMit  of  the  quality  of  cattle  were  promoted  as  early  as  the 
turn  of  the  century.  After  World  Wr  r  II  the  government  began 
to  cieate  agencies  to  prmnote  branches  of  the  economy  considered 
vital  to  attaining  self-sufficiency,  to  betteiing  the  standard  of  living 
and  to  improving  the  balance  of  payments.  Organizations  further¬ 
ing  tobacco,  cotton  and  agricultural  production,  colonization  and 
manufacturing  were  subsidized  intensively. 

Over-all  growth  has  been  slow  and  uneven.  The  gross  national 
|Hx>duct  increased  only  3.5  percent  annually  during  the  10.^ OV;  while 
the  rate  of  industrial  growth  was  about  7  percent,  that  of  agricul¬ 
ture  was  only  2.3  percent.  Hence,  the  rate  of  over-all  growth  has 
barely  kept  ah^d  of  the  2.5  percent  annual  increase  in  popula- 
tkm,  while  the  most  important  branch  of  the  economy,  agriculture, 
actually  lagged  behind  it.  At  this  rate  of  development  the  economy 
has  been  unable  to  absorb  the  annual  increase  in  numbers  of  labor 
force  with  the  result  that  about  150,000  persons  annually  swell 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  and  underemployed. 

The  urgent  need  for  integrated  development  stimulated  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  Council  for  Economic  Policy  and  Planning  and  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  Department  for  Planning  and  Technical  Services  in 
1968.  The  two  agencies,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  Nations 
Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America  (UN-ECLA),  the  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  (lA-ECOSOC-OAS),  the  Inter-American  Devel¬ 
opment  Bank  (lADB),  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  (IBRD),  and  other  international  economic  and 


linaucial  bodies,  as  well  as  with  the  United  States  Intenatkasi 
Cooperati<m  Administration  (US-ICA),  engaged  in  the  task  at  nis* 
ing  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  GNP  to  an  annnai  5  pensnBt,  a  goel 
proclaimed  essential  by  the  government  of  Lleras  Cuauga. 

To  achieve  tnis  goal,  the  government  has  introdoosd  teal  and 
financial  measures  which  call  for  austnity  in  adminM^rative  spend¬ 
ing  and  increase  in  public  investment;  long-term  devri''<pmcnt  plana, 
tlie  first  of  which,  the  “Four- Year  Plan  f(^  Public  Investaant,’*  was 
launched  in  the  fall  of  1960;  a  tax  reform  designed  to  stimnlate 
development;  a  Col$300  million  dmnestis  bond  issue  for  the  oona- 
pletion  of  the  Atlantic  railroad,  otlier  transpurtation,  industrial, 
power  and  municipal  development  projects;  liberalizing  the  credit 
policy:  and  strengthening  institutions  engaged  in  credit  operations 
for  development. 

Strengthening  the  Agrarian  Credit  Bank  as  the  main  arm  of  the 
government  in  agricultural  developmntit,  and  increasing  suppait  of 
regional  development  projects  such  as  the  Cauca  Valley  Authority, 
are  progressive  measures  but  will  have  limited  effects  if  the  j^annad 
over-ail  agrarian  reform  is  not  passed  or  is  weakened  by  restrictiva 
amendments.  The  need  for  simultaneous  improvement  of  social  and 
educational  conditions  presents  additional  burdens.  More  lip  airvioe 
than  actual  support  is  given  measures  to  extend  the  social  securiQr 
system,  raise  the  minimum  wage  and  provide  low-income  bousiiig. 

Liberalizations  in  foreign  trade,  including  a  new  exchange  p<di^ 
in  force  since  June  1957,  which  provides  for  extensive  use  of  tbs 
free  market,  have  given  the  economy  a  stnmg  stimulus  ud  raised 
the  hopes  of  the  Colombian  people  that  most  of  toe  ambitkNia  devel¬ 
opment  plans  can  be  realized.  A  large  part  of  the  commercial  debta 
accumulated  before  1957  have  be«i  paid  off,  and  c<Hifidenoe  in  tha 
Colombian  economy  has  been  restored  abroad.  The  country  hopes 
to  further  its  economic  development  through  inter-American  eco¬ 
nomic  cooperation.  It  participates  in  an  international  rwerch 
project  concerned  with  the  feasibility  of  a  comm<xt  Latin  Amerios 
market,  and  it  has  signed  the  Act  of  Bogota  (1960),  whoae  aim  ia 
cooperation  with  other  Latin  American  stat»  to  achieve  social  and 
economic  progress. 

At  the  end  of  the  four-year  term  o^  the  present  govemincat  in 
1962,  the  infiuence  of  new  political  forces  may  alter  the  pttMpecta 
and  pace  of  economic  development,  but  social  and  economic  aspira¬ 
tions  are  too  strong  to  be  eliminated  or  satisfied  merely  political 
maneuver  or  changes  in  leadership.  As  in  other  Latin  AuNrican 
countries,  the  post-war  era  has  witnessed  the  desire  for  baaie  changM 
in  the  pr^nt  socioeconomic  structure  of  the  OHintry,  a  denie  that 
has  been  stimulated  by  social  revoluti<Mi8  in  Cuba  and  daewhere  in 


the  hemiephera.  Hjese  aspirations  are  recognized  by  an  increasing 
number  of  pet^le  who,  however,  disagree  widdy  oo  Uie  extent  of 
change  neoeaaiy. 

The  dite  is  still  hc^fol  that,  with  adequate  foreign  capital, 
technical  aid  and  a  few  major  reform  measuree,  most  of  the  aspira¬ 
tions  can  be  eatiafied  without  disrupting  the  preeent  syeton.  Others, 
including  the  Coomnniais,  believe  that  capitalism  is  not  dynamic 
cnoogh  and  that  the  tempo  of  change  is  too  sluggidi.  They  rec¬ 
ommended  drastic  stmctnral  changes  and  much  larger  govemmcnlal 
participation  in  the  economy. 


CHAPTER  27 

AGRICULTURAL  POTENTIAL 

Agriculture  ef>g2ges  tlie  l&bor  of  52  perouit  of  the  ecoBomicaBy 
active  population,  contributes  some  p^cent  to  11*6  gjnm  national 
product,  and  provides  80  to  iH)  percent  of  the  oout^iy’s  foreign  aoC' 
change  earnings.  About  ooe-ftwth  of  the  total  area  of  the  oonntrj 
senes  agricultural  pursuits,  bat  only  215  |«rcent  is  used  for  crop 
production,  whereas  23.6  percent  constitutes  pasture  for  livestock. 

Tlie  relatively  small  crop-producing  ana,  which  canidoys  the  vast 
majority  of  the  agricultural  labor  forco,  produosa  22  percent  of  the 
groes  natimal  product;  the  conmdersMy  larger  gnudng  area  SOS' 
tains  a  smaller  number  of  people,  ooi^bating  only  ISA  peresnt 
to  the  groes  national  product  Crt^  and  stodk  fanning  are  eeldcim 
practiced  jointly. 

Foodstudfs  ccmstitute  the  principal  cn^  products,  snd  odfoe  rqp- 
resents  about  three-fifths  of  the  totaL  Although  com,  potatoes, 
yucca,  sugar  cane,  plantain,  barley,  wheat,  rice,  and  hananas  an 
the  rtaple  foods,  coffee,  as  the  principal  export  oommodity,  has  the 
greatest  impact  on  the  national  ecmicmy. 

During  the  past  decade,  Colombia  hu  been  compelled  to  import 
only  about  4  percent  of  its  food  requirmnents,  mostly  wheat,  bsrlqr, 
cacao,  fats,  and  oils  for  'ronsumption,  and  several  other  crops  for 
see<ling  purposes. 

The  agricultural  sector  of  the  economy  has  shown  leas  dynamion 
and  a  slower  rate  of  growth  than  other  sectors.  B^wssn  1958  and 
1959,  the  growth  was  2.3  percmt  pw  year,  much  lower  than  the 
4  percent  growth  necessary  to  bring  the  over-all  growth  of  the 
economy  to  a  desirable  annual  5  percent.  For  the  time  being,  Um 
increasing  demand  for  fsoiLtuffs  has  been  partially  met  through  a 
reduction  in  food  export.'^  and  ii^  increase  in  imports.  The  growing 
of  such  products  as  barley  and  cotton  has  been  incmaed  consider¬ 
ably  in  recent  years,  but  these  isolated  snooessM  do  not  sutigato 
the  urgent  need  to  modify  '^rtain  etx^mnic  end  social  fsctors  which 
have  for  a  long  time  Immpered  agricultural  progreoa. 

The  outstanding  problem  of  agriculture  is  the  structure  of  land 
ownership.  Large-  and  medium-sized  holdings,  owned  by  a  relatively 
small  number  of  upper-class  families,  occupy  the  level  areas  of  the 
overwlielmingly  mountainous  country  and  are  almost  exclusively 
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otiIiz«d  for  extensive  stock  raising,  while  a  multitade  of  holdzngs 
too  small  to  sustain  a  family  are  located  cm  the  pomr  soils  of  the 
mountain  slopes  and  are  utilized  for  crop  production.  Overpopula¬ 
tion  on  the  small  farms  produces  social  pressure  and  provides  a 
source  for  the  growing  urban  proletariat.  Great  and  fluctuating 
differences  exist  in  income,  living  standards,  and  methods  of  produc¬ 
tion  among  the  various  types  of  agriculturists  in  the  country. 

The  inc-ome  and  production  of  farmers  in  all  categories  is  limited 
by  the  chronic  shortage  of  credit,  storage,  and  transportaticsi  facili¬ 
ties.  The  latter  two  deficiencies  are  causes  of  considerable  waste  in 
both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  agricultural  products,  but  they  also 
account  far  the  development  of  regional  markets.  Marketing  of 
produce  on  the  national  srale  is  tlw  exception  rather  than  the  rule 
(see  ch.  31,  Domestic  Trade).  With  the  exception  of  (offee,  few 
agricultural  products  art:  distributed  nationally.  Farmers  take  their 
produce  to  the  nearest  market  immediately  a^r  harvest  and  sell  it 
with  little  participation  of  middlemen. 

The  economic  and  social  pressures  calling  for  over-all  agrarian 
reform  and  develoimient  are  tm  the  increase.  The  passage  of  numer¬ 
ous  laws  reflects  the  ocmcern  of  th.s  gevemment  Groups  with  spe¬ 
cial  agricultural  interests  have  been  promoting  agricultural  research 
and  educetion  and  the  improved  marketing  of  their  respective  prod¬ 
ucts;  these  grou{»  have  at  times  achieved — with  government  or  for¬ 
eign  aid — worthwhile  results,  but  poor  coordination  and  administra¬ 
tion,  a  shortage  of  capital  and  skilled  technicians,  the  low  level  of 
agricultural  education,  the  absence  of  an  effective  marketing  organi¬ 
zation,  and  the  obstruction  of  a  largely  conservative  ruling  group 
have  restricted  progress  to  isolated  phases  of  agriculiijre  (see  ch.  21, 
Political  Dynamics). 

Present  government  policies  are  aimed  r.t  achieving  complete  self- 
sufficiency  in  agriculture,  even  though  the  costs  of  domestic  produc¬ 
tion  mar  he  higher  than  the  cost  of  imports,  and  toward  more  di¬ 
versified  and  expanded  exports.  Tariffs,  credits,  and  other  admin¬ 
istrative  and  financial  measures  are  employed  with  some  success  to 
pnHnote  the  production  of  goods  serving  thew*  fjnds.  The  country, 
for  example,  has  doubled  its  cotton  production  during  the  past  two 
years  and  has  not  only  become  self-sufficient,  but  a  cotton -export 
country  for  the  first  time  (1960)  in  its  history.  As  a  result  of 
vigorous  government  action,  the  yield  per  acre  of  wheat,  maize, 
potatoes,  pulses,  and  cacao  has  increased;  there  are  good  indications 
that  barley,  rice,  sugar,  and  coffee  production  will  follow  the  same 
trend. 

Improved  irrigation,  drainage,  and  the  use  of  domestic  fertilizers 
are  recognize<l  as  essential  to  the  proper  utilization  of  the  soil  pres¬ 
ently  under  cultivation,  as  well  as  to  the  utilization  of  new  land. 


Improined  incoitiTM  for  colcmization  or  internal  migration  am  emm* 
tial  to  the  latber  end  as  well.  All  these,  in  addition  to  the  eseeetion 
of  integrated  plans  for  research,  edneation,  sad  the  prorision  of 
sUwage  and  transportation  facilities,  demand  the  enplojinent  oi  far 
greater  resouroes  than  the  ooontry  poesesM.  The  need  fat  formgn 
assisianoe  was  emphanzed  by  Preeident  Alberto  Ueras  Camaifo’s 
request  lor  a  $100  millnxi  loan  from  the  United  States,  in  order  to 
implement  the  sgrarian  reforms  under  consideration  in  1900.  The 
goTemment  must  also  overcome  domestic  opposition  from  the  dass 
of  large  laadownors,  who  resist  an  over-all  reform  involving  land 
redistribution  on  the  basis  of  the  claim  that  soch  reform  will  tem¬ 
porarily  reduce  oatput,  a  luxury  that  the  country  cannot  permit 
iteelf  under  preeent  circumstancea. 

LAND  UTILIZATION 

Ahnost  three-fourths  of  the  country  is  forest  or  swamp  had, 
land  under  permaiMnt  snow,  or  land  the  nature  of  whidi  is  nmls- 
termined.  Over  7  million  seres  (2-6  peroei^)  are  used  for  (top 
production,  and  66  milion  acres  (2S.6  percent)  are  used  for  stock 
raising  (see  fig.  10). 
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Cliiii*tic  conditicMis  in  gcnerml  have  discouraged  settlMn^it  in  thd 
and  humid  lowlands,  where  the  farmm*  must  striggle  continu¬ 
ously  not  only  n  ith  the  soil  but  also  with  the  rapidly  growing  wild 
countless  pests  many  diseases.  It  was  mainly  because  of 
these  environmental  factors  that  the  Indians  of  pre-Colombian  times 
concentrated  their  dMtser  settlements  on  higher  elevatitma,  which 
were  also  more  easily  def^isible  against  hostile  tribes.  The  Spanish, 
similarly,  settled  mainly  on  the  useful  level  areas  of  the  hi^  plateaus 
and  elevated  valleys  of  the  ctmiilleras.  There,  in  addition  to  the 
comfortable  climate  and  good  soil,  sufficient  Indian  labor  was  also 
available,  rain  was  more  evenly  distributed,  and  two  annual  harvests 
wtn  possible. 

The  bulk  of  the  land  now  utilised  for  agricultural  purposes  lies 
concentrated  in  the  mountainous  western  part  of  the  country,  mainly 
in  the  temperate  and  cold  r^iona  ahr^ist  50  percent  of  the 

Und  is  utilized,  in  «mtrast  with  the  eastern  part,  v^re  <mly  13 
percent  of  the  land  is  utilized.  The  exoepti<m  to  the  relatively 
extensive  land  utilizatitm  in  the  western  regicms  is  found  in  the 
h<^  rain  forests  of  the  Choo6  area,  where  only  2.3  percent  of  the 
land  is  in  use. 

The  present  gee^paphic  distribution  of  utilized  land  is  the  com¬ 
bined  result  of  many  factors,  among  which  climate,  elevation, 
quality  of  soil,  and  land  tenure  practices  have  been  most  important, 
althoui^  inadequate  education  and  research  and  lack  of  credit, 
storage,  and  transportation  facilities  have  also  played  significant 
roles. 

Soils 

Pilot  surveys  give  some  indicati<m  of  the  soils  in  the  western 
part  of  the  country,  but  no  over-all  soil  survey  is  available.  Soils 
may  be  placed  in  three  categories;  soils  usable  in  their  present 
state,  soils  usable  after  treatment  and  management,  and  useless  soils. 
The  soils  of  the  high  plateaus  and  elevated  valleys,  compt^d  of 
sufficient  plant  nutrients  to  be  used  for  sever  !  masons  without 
special  treatment,  fall  mainly  in  the  first  category.  On  the  highest 
elevati<ms  and  on  very  steep  slopes,  however,  soils  are  stony  and 
lees  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes.  In  the  lower  regions  of 
these  valleys,  as  well  as  along  the  rivers  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  soils 
are  composed  mainly  of  silt  carried  down  by  the  rivers  during 
periods  of  floods.  .Mthoiigh  tliesi'  soils  aiv  almost  iiiiifoniily  foiiile, 
they  are  constantly  wet,  and  to  be  planted  they  must  be  drained. 
They  have  long  been  used  during  dry  periods  a.s  pasture  Innd.s,  and 
parts  of  these  flood  areas  have  in  recent  years  l>oen  iiswl  ?or  rice 
cultivation. 

Ea.st  of  the  Magdalena  River,  along  the  low  elevations  of  fl»c 
Sierra  Nevada  dc  Santa  Marta,  line  loams  niade  larffc-sc  iie  banan.-i 


prodiieti(m  poenbk;  cm  the  higher  clevetions,  brown  cley  end 
high  in  potcsh  end  ir(»i  content,  provide  good  soils  for  coffee  fennm. 
The  shallow,  sendy,  end  st<»y  soils  of  the  arid  Chiejire  Peninsnle 
[noviik  meagre  pasture  far  livestock.  Irrigetkm  end  treatment  of 
the  soil  could  imjffove  the  area  considerably. 

The  soils  of  the  practically  inaccessible  rain  fore^  or  selvas 
that  cover  large  parts  of  the  G1006  area  are  bleached  of  much  . of 
their  plant  nutrients  and  would  need  chemiad  treatment  for  enl* 
tiration.  Although  experts  differ,  it  is  assumed  generally  that 
the  soils  of  the  rain  forests  in  eastern  C(doiid>ia  fall  into  Uw  same 
classification  and  that  their  immediate  utilisation  is  rather 
problematicaL 

SeU  EimIm 

Lar^e  tracts  of  land  that  were  prosperous  and  rich  at  the  thne 
of  the  spiinish  conquest  now  lie  bare  and  bleak  in  the  high  vaD^ 
and  mountain  slopes  of  the  cordilleras.  Soil  erosion  has  reached 
such  major  proportimis  that  certain  areas  srs  unable  to  maintain 
even  snbsistence  famma.  For  instance,  the  Magdalena  River  akne 
carries  some  458,000  cubic  yards  of  soil  every  day  in  its  watmrs. 
The  process  is  most  noticeable  in  the  East«m  Omlillera,  north  of 
Bogota.  Soil  erosion  u  also  visible  on  practically  all  steep  skipes 
and  bare  ground  in  the  river  vslleya  The  usabk  land  has  actni^ 
been  decreasing  in  severe!  areaa 

Soil  erosion  caused  by  precipitatiw  has  been  promoted  rather 
than  retarded  by  modem  man.  Intenrive  agriculture  practiced  on 
small  level  plots  by  the  Chibcha  Indians  before  tlm  cmiquest  re¬ 
tarded  the  deterioration  of  the  soil.  The  small  farmer  of  snbsequmt 
generations  was  forced  to  move  from  the  level  land  to  the  moun¬ 
tains,  where  he  cleared  the  steep  slopes  hy  burning  the  trees  and 
underbrush.  This  practice,  combined  with  the  (xmstant  replanting 
of  the  same  crop,  especially  annuals,  in  the  same  soil,  contributed 
to  soil  depletion  and  erosi<m.  C<Hi8tantly  repeated,  the  proceai  has 
led  lo  the  gradual  depletion  of  the  land’s  fertility. 

Although  soil  conservatkm  programs,  the  use  of  fertilisers,  and 
techniques  of  crop  rotation  and  land  management  are  mergetically 
promoted  by  the  government — ^notably  by  the  Cauca  Valley  Ck>rpora- 
tion  (Corporaci6n  Autdnoma  Regional  del  Cauca)  in  its  area — 
the  farmer’s  lack  of  cducati<m,  skills,  and  credit  are  seriously  re¬ 
tarding  factors. 

Factors  Promoting  Land  Use 

Improvement  in  land  utilization  is  being  sought  throu^  the  more 
intensive  uso  of  the  land  already  under  cultivauon  and  by  recla¬ 
mation  of  presently  unused  land.  Vast  forest -covered  areas  could 
be  cleared  to  provide  millions  of  acres  for  agriculture.  Data  com- 


piled  bj  the  United  Ninons  show  that  in  the  departments  akiia» 
ezoq>ting  Choo6,  acHne  19  million  aerea  could  be  added  to  the  80  mil¬ 
lion  aa«s  presently  being  exploited  for  agriciiltaral  purpoeea.  Thns 
about  63  percent  of  the  total  area  of  the  departments  could  be  uti¬ 
lized.  Agricultural  land  in  the  Choo6  area  could  be  increoaed 
to  4  or  5  million  scree  if  proper  irrigation,  drainage,  &oil  manage¬ 
ment,  and  transportation  hsidlitiaa  were  piorided.  No  earimatea 
are  availabk  regarding  land  ntilizatioA  in  the  mtendmeia$  and 
oonuMrim,  but  it  is  thought  that  milliona  of  aersa  there  could  be 
developed  through  the  ccmstnictMm  of  roads,  the  dredging  of  rmn, 
and  the  drainage  and  irrigation  of  lands.  Along  the  easten  dopaa 
of  the  Eastern  Cordiltera  alone,  there  are  amne  25  million  aerea 
of  forest  land  with  good  aoils,  which  could  be  utilized  without  too 
much  investment. 


The  state  owns  vast  areas  of  untilled  land  in  Bolivar  in  Cdrdoba, 
and  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country.  Before  1936,  anyone  who 
settled  (m  such  land  and  grew  crops  on  one-third,  or  maintained 
two-thirds  in  pasture  for  ten  eimsecntive  years,  ami  paid  the  udab- 
lished  price,  could  obtain  full  title  to  it.  With  the  passage  of 
the  1936  Land  Act  (Act  200),  confusing  regulations  and  divergent 
practices  were  eliminated,  end  the  government  was  authorized  to 
determine  the  most  economic  use  of  untilted  state  tends — whether, 
for  example,  they  could  best  be  utilized  for  agriculture,  forestry, 
mining,  or  other  pnrpoeu. 

Decrees  issued  in  393?  and  1957  charged  the  Agrarian,  Industrial 
and  Mineral  Credit  Bank  (Caja  ^  Cr^to  Agrario,  Industrial,  y 
Minero)  with  the  resptmsibility  for  planning  and  operating  new 
settlements  with  supporting  colonization  projects  initiated  by  other 
government  agencies,  such  as  the  former  Colonizatimi  and  Immigra¬ 
tion  Institute.  Lack  of  planning,  insufficient  credit,  and  the  afaemca 
of  implements  and  facilities  had  resulted  in  the  failure  of  several 
small  colonization  projects  before  the  Bank  was  given  full  author¬ 
ity.  At  present,  the  Bank  buys  land  and  sells  it  to  settlers,  admin¬ 
isters  government  parcelization  and  colonization  projects,  and  or¬ 
ganizes  colonization  centers. 

One  successful  colonization  program  is  being  carried  out  on  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Eastern  Cordillera,  at  Ariari,  near  Villa- 
vicencio  in  Meta,  where  2,400  families  who  had  previously  settled 
there  and  300  new  colonists  are  being  aided  on  a  170,000-acre  tract 
of  land.  Each  family  receives  a  minimum  of  123  acres  and  credit 
up  to  5,000  pesos  for  home  construction.  A  commissary,  medical 
services,  technical  advice  and  assistance,  an  agricultural  extension 
service,  and  other  public  services  are  available.  Farther  south  in 


the  MBW  general  area)  at  Doooeilo  and  Bel&x  de  ka  Andeqioiats 
in  On^wti,  ofer  W  neeivisg  «bopt  the  «une  serrioes 

aa  thoae  provided  at  Arieri.  Bet  thia  {ttojeet  aef  ara  6em  lack  of 
roada,  which  makea  markating  of  prodnee  alsioat  impossible. 

Tlia  Agrarian  Credit  Bark  is  tieo  active  in  many  other  aetUe- 
ment  projecta  The  Sarare  Projecty  covering  700,000  acres,  has 
.sen  aet  aade  for  cokmization  in  the  Departments  of  Boyaci  and 
Norte  de  Santander  and  in  the  Comisarii  of  Aranca.  Five-hundred 
thomnd  acne  of  thia  land  am  beUeved  to  be  cnltivable,  e^Mcially 
few  cocoa,  bananas,  maiae,  and  (deaginoos  planta  The  Bank,  in 
cooperatitm  with  Bdiabilitation  Bnrean  of  the  Department  of 
N<wte  de  Santan<kr,  had  by  last  mport,  assisted  some  SCO  old  and 
1S7  new  families.  Individo-*!]  holdings  nnge  between  120  and  250 
aoca  For  some  Col$3  million,  the  Bank  also  has  parchased 
hamendas  with  a  total  of  12,400  acres,  to  be  divitkd  into  850  indi- 
vidnal  furms.  During  the  poriod  llKMMll,  a  sisable  group  of  settlen 
was  to  be  cetabUslied  on  it  and  other  lands  added  to  iL 

About  L5  million  acres,  of  whidi  BOOfiOO  to  900^000  a.''ma  an 
workahle.  have  been  designated  for  odonisation  in  Meta,  Ktstk, 
and  Tidima.  The  area  oonasts  of  some  ttOfiOO  acres  on  the  P&ramo 
de  Suampaz  in  a  climatic  zone  amilar  to  that  of  BogoUL;  74/)00 
acres  on  the  P&ramo  de  Sumapaz  in  the  cold  zone;  250,000  acres 
in  the  cold  zone  along  the  Arros  River;  acmie  500,000  acres  on  the 
high  Arisri  River,  including  all  three  climatic  zones;  and  250,000 
acres  near  Galilea  in  the  temperate  zone.  Two  hydroelectric  plants 
with  a  capacity  of  100^000  kilowt^  planned.  The  development 
of  a  lumber  industry  and  the  raising  of  dwep  are  the  best  econmnic 
jwoepeeta  The  capita!  requirement  for  this  colonization  project 
over  a  three-year  period  is  at  least  UJSA40  million.  Negotiations 
invdving  the  Agrarian  Credit  Bank  and  ministries  of  Public  Works, 
Agriculture,  and  Education  sre  in  pre^fress  to  secure  the  nscassary 
financial  support. 

Paroelization  is  also  used  to  increase  the  output  of  the  land.  In 
Colombia,  parcelization  is  a  system  of  porcharing  large  tracts  of 
idle  or  insufficiently  used  land  and  dividing  it  up  into  small  plots 
for  the  purpose  of  intenrive  agriculture.  The  new  owiien  ure  en¬ 
couraged  to  solve  their  community  needs  through  the  formation  of 
fanning  cooperatives.  Fifty-five  such  projects  are  now  in  prtywss, 
85  of  which  were  begun  by  the  former  Colonization  and  Parceliza¬ 
tion  Institute  and  20  by  the  Agrarian  Credit  Bank. 

Capital  for  the  financin/r  of  these  projects  comm  mainly  from 
the  commercial  and  savings  banks,  which  are  oonpelled  fay  a  law 
pa»ed  in  1959  to  utilize  10  percent  of  their  deposits  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Other  sources  are  the  national  government  and  the  depart- 
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meoto  involved^  c^inl>  Siuitanoer  nnd  Norte  de  Santander.  Ths 
purchaser  of  such  land  mast  deposit  from  5  to  25  percent  of  the 
prioOf  depending  on  the  fertility  of  tlie  soil,  his  personal  financial 
status,  and  otiu^r  criteria.  The  balance  is  |^d  off  in  10  to  15 
years,  usually  in  semiannual  or  annual  installinents.  The  settler 
may  receive  an  initial  credit  of  up  to  Col$4u0  pesos  to  facilitatte 
his  move  to  the  land  and  an  iastaliation  credit  of  a  maximum  of 
('ol$5/)00  an  a  short-term  basis — umally  a  four-year  lo^ji — to  pur¬ 
chase  seeds,  livestock,  tools,  and  lumber.  Additional  credits  are 
made  available  as  the  settler  establishes  hiinself.  When  guvemment 
funds  are  involved  in  the  loans,  the  settkr  is  obliged  to  pay  interesl 
<mly  for  the  first  year. 

Water  Csntial 

Irrigation  of  dry  land  and  drainage  of  wet  land  serve  both  to 
intensify  and  to  extend  land  use.  This  has  long  been  expressed  in 
ambitious  plans,  but  only  meager  r^lts  have  so  far  been  achieved. 
Early  irrigation  works  in  the  tobacco  zones  of  Santander,  in  the 
banana  zones  of  Magdalena,  and  in  the  sugar-cane  fields  of  the 
Cauca  Valley  products  of  private  enterprise.  More  recent 

large-scale  projects,  such  as  the  Coello  Saldana  project  in  Tolima, 
are  government  spun.sored.  At  present,  a  total  of  some  5hO/K)i)  to 
600,000  at;res  of  land  aic  irri^at^,  and  some  75,000  to  80,000  acres 
are  drained.  Some  1  million  acres  could  be  improved  by  such  water 
couirol. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  bold  planning  and  action  has 
been  the  creation  of  the  Cauca  Valley  (,'orporation  in  1051.  Initi¬ 
ated  under  the  direction  o;  David  £.  Lilienthal,  it  has  been  modeled 
aftc>'  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  (see  ch.  28.  Industrial  Po¬ 
tential).  In  addition  to  power  plants,  the  plans  call  for  flood 
control  through  the  creation  of  two  huge  reservoirs.  The  Tmiba 
and  Salvajin  dams  would  safeguard  some  2«T0.0(K'  acres  from  the 
periodic  ilooils  which  occur  in  the  valley  aliout  every  10  years. 
Gnmnd  water,  which  may  rise  as  a  result  of  'he  building  of  the 
irrigation  projects,  will  have  to  W  artificially  drs  ned  from  almost 
1  million  acres  in  ilie  bottom  of  the  valley.  The  Agiia  Bianca  and 
Reldanille-La  Union-Tore  draining  project,  affecting  42,000  acres, 
has  already  been  completed,  but  construction  wr.rk  on  the  Timba 
dam,  which  will  become  the  principal  structure  in  the  system,  has 
not  yet  begun. 

Work  oil  other  water  control  projects  is  slow.  The  only  proie<'t 
of  any  size  com\  leted  recently  is  the  Coelio-Saldana  River  jiroject 
in  Tolima.  (’ompleted  in  1951,  the  effects  of  its  irrigation  on  crop 
production  have  been  very  encouraging.  J’iie  62,()00  acres  affected 
by  the  project,  administered  since  1954  liy  the  Agrarian  ('reilit 


Bank,  grow  rice,  some  ootton,  and  other  eropa.  Rice  prodnctam 
had  incicaaed  tenfold  anre  the  begimuBf  of  irrigatioB. 

A  number  of  projects  for  which  no  funds  have  been  ascared 
remain  in  the  planning  stage.  One  of  the  moat  aadutioas  {dans 
under  consideration  is  the  Monteiia-OereU  project  in  Cordoba,  in¬ 
volving  150/)00  acres  and  eoeting  about  C(d$iO  millioB,  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Agrarian  Credit  Bonk  and  from  foreign  aonroea. 
The  Cesar  Tier  and  Arignani  projects  in  Magdalena  ehonld  aieet 
dOOjOOO  acres;  the  ?>alia  River  project  in  Norte  de  Santander  is 
planned  to  improve  I20y>)00  acres;  tlie  Palo  River  project  in  Valle 
is  planned  for  tlm  improvanent  of  sogar-cane  {Kodnction  on  3,500 
acre«.  Survevs  made  in  such  areas  as  Nariho  and  Tobma  ak»g 
the  Prado  River  amount  to  no  more  than  the  gathering  of  pre- 
limirury  data. 

Funcb  have  been  made  available  the  United  States  nndsr 
Public  Law  480  for  the  oaaatmetkn  of  the  Ponedem-Osndsisgin 
project  in  Atlantioo,  whidi  will  sCsot  40/X)0  to  TO/MO  nerss.  Tbs 
Colombian  Government  has  providsd  Ool$l  mUlkc  wd  ths  Agrarian 
Credit  Bank,  CoHAS  nuUkm  for  the  relatlvri/  small  Venadn- 
Csbters  project  in  Santander,  designed  to  irrigate  750  acrea. 

MeduauatM* 

The  criteria  of  the  need  or  c^pmrtnnity  to  om  mechaniantion  are 
quite  different  on  the  small  farms  of  the  mountain  slopes  and  on 
the  large  estates  of  the  level  areas.  The  low-incoroe  subsistent  ' 
farmer,  deijendent  <m  a  snudl  patch  of  land,  still  relies  mostly  on 
hand  tools  such  as  the  machete  and  the  hoe.  On  large,  level  estates 
or  plantatimis,  crop  and  stock  fanners  are  better  equipped  financially 
tiid  technically  to  mechanise  at  least  partially.  Thus,  the  greatest 
progress  in  agricultural  mechaniation  has  been  made  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  level  land  for  both  crop  and  stock  farming.  Most  of 
the  sugar  cane,  rice,  and  cnttoc  is  grown  <m  level  land,  as  well 
as  pert  of  the  barley  and  wheat  On  newly  settled  lands,  situated 
in  more  or  less  level  areas,  the  use  of  tractors  for  the  preparation 
of  the  soil — although  not  for  sowing  or  harvesting  or  locomotive 
power — is  increasingly  extensive.  In  areas  where  irrigation  is  used, 
mechanization  is  more  advanced.  Some  large  landowners  producing 
cerea.i  employ  harvesters,  mainly  on  irrigated  rice  lands.  Heavy 
tractors  are  used  in  the  clearing  of  forests  and  in  oonatmction 
work  on  large  farms.  Government  statistics  recorded  s  total  of 
10,400  tractors  in  the  country  in  1958. 

The  Uw  of  Fertilisers 

The  use  of  organic  fertilizers  is  not  widespread  Became  crop 
firming  and  stock  raising  are  seldom  practiced  tog;eiher,  the  use  of 
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fcmTard  rnsnare  is  wtrj  limitsd.  Cattle  dung  is  nsed  soon 
givwm  of  potatoes  and  other  mgetabks,  hot  other  sooroes  of 
ocganic  lertilians,  sndk  as  eompoat  or  eitj  garbage^  are  almost 
mkiiowii.  TIm  sQbnstenee  fanner  usually  abandons  his  pieoe  of 
land  after  oontinnoas  planting  of  a  angle  crop  and  the  afaeenoe  of 
proper  ami  managanent  Imre  dkemkany  crod^  it;  he  then  clears 
himarif  a  nev  patch  frmn  the  nearby  forest  The  land  toft  fallow 
may  reeomw  dimically  within  a  ghren  pniod  of  time  in  torel  areas, 
bat  OB  the  moontain  slopes  it  will  more  likely  deteriorate  farther 
Older  the  impact  of  rain  and  water.  Under  these  drenmatances, 
it  is  rital  to  the  eoantey's  econmny  to  diange  such  practioes  and 
to  promote  the  nse  of  fertilimr. 

Becaase  most  of  them  roua  be  imported  at  prices  tew  farmers 
can  aiFord,  chemical  fertilisers  also  are  little  used.  The  arerage 
eonsnmption  per  acre  in  was  only  afaoat  12  pounds,  and  it 
has  not  materiaUy  increased  since  that  time.  Phosjdionis  end 
nitrogen  are  the  two  minerals  moet  lacking  in  Colmnbisn  soils, 
slthoog^  some  phoephoms  has  been  provided  teom  the  iron-smelting 
industry.  ’Hie  use  of  organic  fertilisers  and  the  rotation  of  peren¬ 
nial  crops  with  tognminoos  plants  would  help  crnisiderably  in  making 
up  these  deficiendes. 

The  Agrarian  Credit  Bank  provides  shout  75  percent  of  the  fer¬ 
tilisers  wd  in  the  country.  It  sells  compound  fertilizers  for  dif¬ 
ferent  crops  snd  proyides  sgricultnrsl  lime  as  s  neutralizer  of  soil 
acidity. 

Develupnrant  of  Land  Dtotrihution 

The  Indians  of  the  highlands  owned  land  in  common.  It  was 
distributed  in  parcels  to  heads  of  families  according  to  their  re- 
qiective  needs.  Changes  in  distribution  oocasionslly  were  made 
when  required  by  changes  in  the  size  of  the  family  or  conditions 
of  the  soil.  Families  as  a  rule  cultivated  their  land  independently 
and  occasion&ily  engaged  in  mutual  assistance. 

With  the  coming  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  land  was  seized  in  the 
name  of  the  Crown  snd  distributed  among  the  members  of  each 
expedition.  The  level  floors  of  the  plateaus  and  elevated  valleys 
be^me  the  property  of  the  conquerors.  Although  attempts  were 
made  through  law  to  reserve  certain  portions  of  the  land  to  the 
indigenous  population,  avarice  gradually  nullified  good  intentions. 
I..Hnd  v  as  taken  from  the  Indians  by  violence,  through  misinterpre¬ 
tation  of  law,  and  through  various  types  of  pressure.  The  pres¬ 
sures  were  maintained  following  the  initial  period  of  conquest, 
although  in  isolated  cases  some  Indians  were  ahle  to  return  to  their 
land  snd  reach  reasonable  agreements  with  their  conquerors.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  continuing  inflow  of  greater  numbers  of  European  immi¬ 
grants  and  their  preference  for  raising  livestock  rather  than  crop 
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fanoing  brou^t  about  the  ^relopment  of  large  eatatei  on  krol 
landi,  used  mainij  fw  Ihreatodc  rmiamg  and  npportibBg  a  raladeal^ 
■nail  number  of  peraooa;  and  of  a  large  nniniber  of  ■mnB  plota, 
moatly  on  slopee,  uaed  for  inlenrire  crop  fanning  but  too  small  to 
support  the  relatirelj  large  numbw  of  who  work  Umb. 

In  the  preeence  of  the  populatkm  increase,  this  syetesn  has  beetane 
increasing^  unsuitable  to  meet  the  eeanomie  needs  of  the  eounttj, 
and  its  reform  has  become  the  most  important  social,  economic,  and 
politiml  issue  of  recent  yean  (see  ‘^h.  2,  IfistOTieal  Setting;  ck.  21, 
Political  DynamicB). 

Infwmatian  concerning  the  moat  economice]  siae  of  hnd  holding^ 
f<w  rarious  typm  of  faiming  units  in  eadr  dinette  aona  is  aat 
arailabla  1251  census  diowed  a  total  of  nearly  l.$  miDkB 
rural  propertiea  How  many  were  farming  units  is  not  indicated, 
but  8^342  units  located  in  the  departments  were  dassified  by  n» 
(see  table  1).  The  data  show  an  orwwhdming  nnmber  of  small 
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Under  1 _ 

113,000 

13.  70 
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3  38 

3.5  to  13 . 

1  to  6 . 

347^380 

42.37 

3,313 

3.33 

12  to  50 . 

6  to  30 . 

380,550 

38.  09 

3013 

13  73 

50  to  360 . 

30  to  100. . 

101,384 

13.35 

1L738 

33  33 

350  to  1,300 . 

100  to  500 . 

35^072 

3  05 

13588 

33  15 

1,200  to  25,000.... 

600  to  10,000... 

4^434 

354 

13200 

83  91 

Over  25,000 . 

Orer  10,000 . 

83 

3004 

1, 188 

3.11 

Total . 

830,843 

103  00 

53  083 

103  00 

Source :  Adej  ted  to>m  United  Natioiia,  Eoonomie  CoraniiMlon  for  Latin  AKerim, 
Analyait  and  Pnftelumt  ef  Bmnomie  Dmmitpmint,  HI:  Tim  Bmmamic 
Dmdopm€fU  •/  CtUmhim,  1957,  |^.  194,  195. 


properties  occupying  a  small  percentsge  of  the  land  at  one  end 
of  the  scale,  anj  the  other  end,  a  small  number  of  properties 
occupying  va5>t  areas.  Almost  55  percent  of  the  propertiee  are 
under  12  acres  in  size,  and  they  occupy  tmly  4  percent  of  the  land. 
Broadly,  farming  nnits  in  the  first  two  categories  listed  in  table  1 
are  incapable  of  supporting  the  arerage-rixe  family.  Sudi  fiffms 
are  smaller  than  12  a«nes  and  are  often  located  on  slopes  te  steep 
as  45°;  they  have  poor  soil,  are  remote  from  transportation  facil¬ 
ities,  and  are  unsuitable  for  the  applicatkm  of  new  technology.  These 
properties  are  called  minifvndiof. 
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Fftmiog  unite  lerger  thiui  250  neras,  including  4,424  unite  over 
1^00  nens  nnd  82  unite  over  25,000  ncms,  constitute  mUj  8.8  per- 
cmt  of  nil  farutt,  but  occupy  84  percent  of  the  land.  Most  of  these 
qnali^  for  the  tenn  laiifvndu).  which  signifies  a  large  estate  uneco- 
nc^iically  cultirated  or  not  cultivated  at  all.  Under  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  Colombia,  unite  of  over  250  acres  which  engage  only 
in  stock  raising,  and  most  farms  over  1,200  acres,  regardkss  ot  what 
they  produce,  could  be  utilized  more  economically. 

There  are  about  232,000  medium-sized  unite,  occupying  about  HA 
percent  of  the  land;  these  constitute  the  most  prodtictive  type  of 
farm  unite.  Many  farms  in  this  category  engage  in  the  production 
of  expmrt  cmiamodities  such  as  coffee  and  cotton;  some  practice  % 
rare  but  economical  cmnbination  of  crop  and  stock  farming. 

LAND  TENURE 

Types  of  Tenure  on  ^uill  Farms 

Reliable  information  on  land  ownership  and  tenure  is  not  avail¬ 
able.  Basically,  small  farms  are  either  owned  by  the  fanner  or  are 
leased  or  cultivated  <m  a  sharecropping  basis  by  a  person  whose  land 
is  inadequate  to  sustain  his  family  or  who  has  no  land  at  all.  The 
work  is  done  in  all  these  cases  by  the  farmer  and  his  family.  The 
amount  of  surplus  food  produced  for  sale  after  the  needs  of  the 
family  are  satisfied  and  the  rent  paid  is  small  indeed.  Frequently, 
the  fanner  and  his  family  must  seek  additional  sources  of  inctune 
to  supplement  that  fmm  the  land. 

The  most  common  form  of  sharecropping  is  called  aparceria.  In 
this  relationsl'iip,  the  owner  rente  a  piece  of  land  to  a  sharecropper 
{aparrero),  and  they  both  share  the  harvest  in  keeping  with  a  pre- 
agreed  division.  This  relationship  takes  different  forms  from  region 
to  regi<Hi,  depending  on  who  supplies  the  seeds,  implements,  and 
facilities,  the  location  of  the  land,  and  the  type  of  crop  grown. 
Tobacco,  rice,  cotton,  maize,  and  wheat  are  grown  under  this  system. 
The  land  involved  is  usually  a  small  plot,  often  not  more  than  one 
acre. 

There  are  several  factors  which  make  the  aparceria  a  r^rding 
TWther  than  a  constructive  element.  Its  inadequacies  generally  result 
from  the  terms  of  the  contracts,  which  may  represent  such  unreason¬ 
able  advantages  for  the  owner  that  they  fail  to  provide  adequate 
incentive  to  increase  output.  Because  of  large-scale  rural  unemploy¬ 
ment,  the  aparcero  is  often  faced  with  the  question  of  whether  to 
accept  an  unfavorable  contract  or  starve.  Inadequate  production 
under  the  system  may  often  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
owner  leaves  the  ezecution  of  the  contract  to  an  algttacU  ( bailiff  1, 
who  usually  has  no  technical  knowledge  and  who  is  therefore  unable 
to  provide  the  aparcero  with  necessary  supervision  and  guidance. 
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Experiments  carried  out  at  the  experimental  station  of  Uw  Min¬ 
istry  of  Ai^culture  at  San  Gil  in  Santander  seenod  to  hare  prored 
that,  with  improvement  in  the  terms  of  the  anal  eoi^inct,  and  with 
some  credit  and  technical  assistance,  production  oonld  easily  ha  in¬ 
creased  to  the  benefit  of  both  parties.  This  lesson  has  not  faassi 
leame<l  by  the  country’s  landlord 

Types  of  Tcnnra  n  Modiui  and  Larsa  Faraas 

Medium  and  large  heddiaga,  actually  worked  with  hired  hdior, 
may  be  classified  within  three  eategmies  in  terms  of  ownstship  and 
use:  holdings  <^>erated  by  the  owner;  holdings  operated  fay  an  ad¬ 
ministrator  for  the  absentee  owner;  and  holdings  operated  by  mr- 
eral  tenant  farmers.  Host  of  the  holdings  in  this  categny  are  either 
livestock-raisiBg  haciendas  farms  and  plantataona  prodneing  a 
single  crop,  such  ss  sugar  cane,  bananas,  cotton,  rka,  barl^,  pota* 
toes,  or  ootfee. 

Large,  owner-<^rated  farms  are  tha  exception.  Moat  owners 
prefer  to  live  in  the  cities  and  leave  the  operation  of  their  funw 
either  to  a  manager-administratM’,  who  reorivea  a  fixed  reaannoratMn 
for  his  services,  or  to  an  administrator-entreprenenr,  who  will  taka 
the  farm  over  completely  and  pay  the  owner  an  agreed  share  of  the 
profit  in  cash.  In  neither  case  is  there  much  incentive  for  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  to  improve  the  land  under  his  care.  FreqimUy,  the 
necessary  technical  knowledge  and  akill  to  perform  ^bnently  k  also 
absent.  Such  factors  scoount  for  the  low  productivity  of  many 
farms. 

Tenant  farming  a  as  very  common  before  the  passing  of  the  Laikl 
Act  of  1936,  when  tenant  farmers  (vwienle,  agrtgado^  orrendsterio) 
were  mostly  workers  who  performed  farm  labor  and  in  return  re¬ 
ceived  lod^ng  for  their  fa^lies  and  a  piece  of  land  for  their  exdta- 
sive  use.  If  they  were  tenants  on  a  stock-raising  farm,  they  uaually 
were  permitted  to  rua  their  own  herds  along  with  that  of  owner. 
When  the  provisicuis  of  the  I^and  Act  canm  to  be  interpreted  m 
giving  the  tenant  claim  to  the  house  he  lived  in  and  to  the  land  he 
cultivated,  many  landowners  quickly  dispoasd  of  their  tenants  and 
abandoned  the  system  ss 't  hrd  evisted.  At  present,  tenants  on  meh 
holdings  fall  into  the  ^ttegory  of  basinesan«  who  find  it  more 
profitable  to  rent  a  piece  of  land  than  to  buy  it  Th^'  gsswralty 
rent  a  rather  large  tract  of  land,  usually  100  acrea  or  mors,  and 
either  raise  livestock  or  produce  a  single  crop.  Althou^  their  fam¬ 
ing  methods  are  in  general  mors  technologically  advanced,  the  single¬ 
crop  agriculture  they  engage  in  and  their  general  failure  to  employ 
crop  rotation  raults  in  the  depletion  of  the  soil  within  a  few  yean. 

Another  type  of  agricultural  holding  is  found  in  the  few  Indiaa 
ruguardo*  or  reeervations,  remnants  of  historic  Indinn  oemnunutiss, 
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wkidk  forriTcd  eeatums  of  pressure  from  the  white  wim*  and  the 
ahortafe  of  land  oeeadoned  his  appearance;  moec  are  in  the  aovtli- 
en  rsfion  of  the  Central  Cordillera.  In  IMO,  thoe  were  wamt  100 
fwpMndoe,  comprising  80^1  Indians  who  occupied  and  worked  the 
lend  coUectivelyy  sometimee  sopplementing  their  incMnee  by  working 
on  adjacent  latifu-tdiot. 

Additional  forms  of  tenure  relate  to  c<donists  in  newly  exploited 
areas  and  to  the  cattlemen  of  the  Llanos  Orientales.  The  gprem- 
menty  directly  or  throng  a  aeoigoremmental  sgMtcy,  proridcs  each 
colonist  with  a  piece  of  land  <m  long-term  credit.  Whm  the  obliga¬ 
tions  stated  in  the  loan  agreemoit  and  in  the  statntes  of  the  reepec- 
tire  colony  hare  been  falfiUed,  the  land  becomes  his.  The  qrstem 
leads  to  maximam  productkm  and  to  sound  land  managment,  be- 
caaae  the  grea^  the  output,  the  sooner  the  colonist  will  be  able  to 
repay  his  loan  and  own  t^  land. 

Cattlemen  of  the  Llanoe  Orientalce  hare  no  right  to  an  exdosiTe 
use  of  any  specific  part  of  the  vast,  state-owned  graxing  land;  their 
cattle  duure  the  beat  arailable  pasture  et  any  time.  There  ia  little 
or  no  inoentire  for  the  improrement  or  preserration  of  the  qualities 
of  the  ami.  No  program  of  toil  improrement  exists  in  the  potentially 
cnltirable  lianoe. 

PRODUCTS  AND  PRACTICES 


Ammig  the  Indian  tribee  of  pre-Columbian  times,  th3  Chibchas  of 
the  Eastern  Cordillera  and  other  highland  groups  practiced  seden¬ 
tary  agriculture.  Their  staple  foods  were  maiMi  end  potatoes,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  the  meat  of  domesticated  guinea  pigs.  Yucca,  beans, 
squashes,  and  tcanatoes  also  were  grown;  tropit^  fruits  and  cotton 
were  probably  imported  from  the  lowlands.  Tobacco  and  such  nar¬ 
cotics  as  coco  and  dntra,  which  probably  grew  wild,  were  also  known 
to  them.  Indians  of  the  Central  Cor^Uera  and  the  Cauca  Valley 
were  kas  eedentary,  although  they  engaged  in  emne  crop  farming 
on  a  pattNm  of  ehiftmg  cultiTation  and  thus  supplemented  the  food 
th^  obtained  through  fishing  and  hunting.  Maize,  manioc,  and 
yams  were  produced,  and  cotUm  was  planted  and  uaed  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  textiles.  In  the  Pesto  region,  intensire  horticulture  was 
practiced  on  reletively  small  lots.  Potatoes,  other  tubers,  and  a  little 
maise  were  the  stiq>le  foods,  supplemented  by  gathered  fruits  (see 
ch.  4,  Ethnic  Groups). 

The  Spanish  did  not  introduce  the  edTanoed  agricultural  tech- 
niqoes  that  were  known  in  northern  Euitqw  at  the  time  of  the  con¬ 
quest  They  did,  however,  introduce  previously  unknown  livestock — 
such  as  horses  for  riding  purposes,  cattle,  ^eep,  and  goats — and 
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MW  crop*— «uch  M  wh«*t,  barky,  and  augar  cane.  But  they  did  not 
bring  tbe  metal  taming  plow  nor  ain|doj  hmea  and  nnk*  in  agri- 

culture. 

By  the  seTwitemth  oentury,  moderately  diTwiified  agricohna 
existed.  Tim  Spanish  aettkra  had  been  intcacated  mainly  in  liva* 
stock  raising  and  ettoblished  their  hackndas  on  th*  huge  lavd  aiaaa 
of  the  highlands,  setting  the  pattern  ior  present  agriooltnral  ^o- 
ductiwi.  Diversified  agricultare  was  expanded  oonaderaUy  in  Uw 
nineteenth  oentury.  Sagar-caM  prodaction  was  increased  as  panda 
became  incrrssingly  pqpolar,  and  coffee  cultivation  apread  from  near 
tlm  Venezuelan  bmtkr  into  the  valleys,  centering  in  Antioqnia  and 
Caldas.  The  mechanized  production  of  rice  and  other  tro|^eal  enpa 
in  the  lowlands  and  the  spread  of  stock  raising  in  the  hot  sons  of 
Magdalena  are  of  origin,  moetly  sinoe  Worid  War  IL 

The  Relative  Impertaace  of  Crap  and  Stack  Farmiag 

Crop  farming  and  livHtofk:  raising  sddom  sre  eombined  in  Oolom 
bia.  Stock  farms  an  almost  without  exception  large  entsfpeism 
end  occupy  kvel  lend,  often  with  vny  fectils  soiL 

A  oomparisem  of  the  two  seeton  of  agriealtaia  rsvaab  that  erep 
fanning,  utilizing  <m?  about  oae4enth  of  the  bad  assd  lor  agii* 
cultural  purposes,  aanrially  prodooes  two^hirds  of  the  valas  af 
agricultural  prodacti<m.  l^fferences  in  production  vahMe  par  ana 
unit  are  even  mon  striking.  O.'^  units,  on  the  average,  {nodnoa 
about  16  times  as  much  in  value  as  liveetodc  units.  This  diqiarity 
appears  especially  great  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  cultivation 
practices  of  small  landholders  producing  maiaa,  potatoes,  yooea, 
beans,  or  tobacco  have  in  the  past  ahown  HUk  improvamant.  Hand 
tools,  mainly  antiquated,  are  umd  almoet  exclusivdy,  sinos  the  fnm> 
era’  low  income  and  the  uroal  l^^tkm  of  the  small  plots  on  stesp 
mountain  slopes  do  not  encourage  mechanixatioii.  Hw  grsidar  valua 
produed  by  crop  farming  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
primitive  but  intensive  farming  of  crop  fanners  is  more  sffsetivo 
than  the  extensive  sto(d[-farming  practiom  of  the  stock  bnners,  so 
well  as  by  the  fact  that  one-third  of  the  value  of  crop  prodaction 
otanes  from  export  crops,  which  bring  a  bi^^ier  return  than  domss* 
tically  marketed  crops  and  livestock. 

Cropa 

Some  98  percent  of  tbe  crop-producing  area  consists  of  small  hold* 
ings,  for  the  mort  part  located  on  mountain  slopes  growing  maim, 
pulses,  vegetables,  yucca,  plantains,  sugar  cane,  and  fruits,  sad 
worked  only  to  sustain  the  farmer’s  family.  Othsr'^  also  grow  eoMm, 
rice,  cocoa,  wheat,  barky,  oottm,  and  tobacco  fw  tba  market.  The 
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renuiiiuiig  8  pncent  of  tJie  coontty^s  crop  land  is  in  large  estates, 
mualy  banana  and  sugar  cane  plantations. 


CsCee 

On  mote  than  2  million  acres  of  monntain  land,  Colombia  annu¬ 
ally  prodnces  some  500^000  to  (lOOgOOO  tons  of  coffee.  The  195]MtO 
prodnctkm  was  estimated  to  be  650,000  metric  tma  (see  table  2). 


Thiff  f .  Swemtrg  tf  A^ricmltural  Pniatiimi  m 
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58 
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85 

1.7 
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11 
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14 
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.  15. 100 

Sheep . . . . 

.  1, 190 

OoaU . 

.  351 

Piffi . 

.  1, 870 

Horsea . . . 

_ ....  ►1,933 

Pouhry . . . 

.........  27,600 

•  IfN  OfUNi,  onlMi  othwwiM  Matad. 
kimSnM. 

Soorae:  Ad^ited  from  Coloinbis,  Bwk  of  the  Republic,  StatutUal  Sumy  «/  tk» 
Beonumy  of  Coioutbia,  1959,  p.  37. 

The  oonntry’s  contribution  to  the  world  coffee  mariiet,  surpassed 
only  by  Brazil,  amounts  to  about  15  percent  Coffee  contributes 
abimt  35  percent  of  the  ralue  of  crops  produced  in  the  country  and 
about  80  percent  of  the  foreign  exchange  secured  through  export. 
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Coffee  wu  Brst  exported  in  1835  end  gmined  reel  significeiiee  in 
the  ludionel  economy  towerd  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
the  opening  of  the  reilroed  line  from  the  Ifegdekne  Bivw  to 
MedeUfn  feciliteted  trensport.  It  ie  beet  produced  cm  eteretkoi 
between  8,000  end  6,000  fek,  and  elmoet  erery  region  et  th»  detvm- 
tion  is  involved  in  coffee  production  to  eosne  degree.  About  one- 
third  of  the  country’s  coffee  is  grown  on  the  volcanic  moontein 
slopes  of  Caldes,  but  the  Departments  of  Antioquie,  Cundinemerca, 
Valle  del  Cauca,  and  Tol  ne  are  also  major  producers,  and  Norte 
de  Santander,  Huila,  Santander,  Magdalena,  and  Nariho  are  kmer, 
but  also  important,  producers. 

About  97  percent  of  the  coffee  farms  comprise  less  than  10  scree. 
The  average  number  of  trees  per  farm  is  about  8,500.  The  3rield  per 
tree  is  the  highest  on  the  continent,  about  100  arrobat  (2,500  poumis) 
per  parceia  (the  average-sized  lot  under  coffee  cultivation).  The 
income  from  the  sale  of  coffee  must  maintain  a  large  family  on  each 
farm  as  well  as  support  produotitm.  About  400,000  familieB  mako 
their  living  from  coffee  production,  and  their  proeperity  is  aerioady 
affected  by  changes  in  world  coffee  prices.  Tlie  potential  few  in¬ 
creased  productitm  is  great  In  terms  both  of  quantity  and  quality. 
Improvonents  are  being  promoted  individual  growers,  as  well  as 
by  such  organizations  as  the  Natimial  Federatimi  of  Coffee  Qrowera 
(Federacion  Nacional  de  Cafeteros). 


Two  distinct  varieties  of  bananas  are  grown :  the  banana  (tanswo), 
as  a  fruit  mainly  for  export  purposes,  and  the  plantain  (piaUm) 
or  cooking  banana,  consumed  as  a  vegetable  ratbor  than  a  fruit  and 
a  staple  item  in  the  local  diet. 

The  production  of  bananas  for  export  is  highly  industrialized. 
It  is  concentrated  on  plantations  south  of  Santa  Marta,  where,  akmg 
a  railroad  line  some  150,000  to  200,000  t<ms  of  bananas  are  produced 
on  over  100,000  acres.  1116  Magdalena  Fruit  Company,  a  anbaidimry 
of  United  Fruit  Company,  owns  about  18  percent  of  all  banana- 
producing  land,  but  it  also  buys  fruit  from  independent  producers, 
organized  in  two  cooperatives.  The  company  provides  also  disesaa 
control  and  technical  assistance  to  contract  farmers. 

Located  mostly  in  the  northern  coa^l  araas,  large-scale  commer¬ 
cial  banana  production  has  not  spread  inland,  mainly  because  trans¬ 
portation  and  capital  are  absent.  Adequate  financial  backing  is 
especially  important,  because  diseases  and  windatorma  maka  bMMMi*. 
cultivation  risky.  Some  commercial  banana  production  has  been 
started  in  the  Narino  area  in  southwert  (Colombia.  Plans  for  the 
development  of  banana  production  in  Choc6  ere  in  the  diamtanon 
stage. 


Fk&fauM  M  »  ni]»  u«  frown  in  annU  fnrdou,  unnUy  in  ^ 
iMi  aoM,  whm  moat  fuma  htTO  aona  plantain  tram  nrocad  tka 
kooaa.  CoMunad  by  tha  froww,  littla  of  Um  aatimatad  1  —niiwii 
Uma  of  annoml  plantain  production  entaca  tka  moo^  aomoaay.  Ita 
nntritional  Talna  ie  about  aqnal  to  tkat  of  tha  potato.  CnltnratMn 
ia  aimpia;  a  atnmp  ta  attack  into  tha  ground  and  aUowad  to  grow 
until  it  baara  fruit,  18  to  15  nacntba  latar. 

Malaa 

Maim  baa  bam  a  ataple  food  for  canturiaa,  and  it  renuuna  *ko 
moat  important  foodatnff  of  nation.  Althoo|^  its  cnlti^atMn 
oeenpiaa  almoat  as  many  acias  as  ooffea,  nona  of  tha  aTerage  800^000- 
ton  prodnction  is  axpoitad.  The  country  ia  aelf-auffieiant  in  eom; 
only  in  years  of  rnmaually  bad  harreata  is  com  imported. 

ICaiaa  ia  produced  practically  erarywhara;  it  ie  a  common  aaying 
that  where  there  ia  a  &rmar  there  ia  omm.  Tha  Departments  of 
Antioqnia,  Cundinamarca,  BoIItst,  and  Bt^aci  produce  tJbout  tO 
percent  of  the  total  prodnction  of  maiae,  mostly  on  amaD  iaxa» 
planting  an  STerage  of  6  aetea  of  maiie.  Cultivation  oonakts  of 
digging  hcdea  with  a  pointed  stick,  dropping  in  seed,  and  wsading 
the  erop  once  or  twice.  Sue*)  primitive  methods  explain  the  low 
yidd  per  acre,  which  is  kaa  than  half  of  that  in  the  United  Statea. 
More  advanced  methods  are  empk^ed  in  the  area  around  Bogotk, 
where  oo  relatively  larger  tracts  of  land  mechanized  cultivation  is 
gaining  in  populah^,  and  in  the  Cauca  Valley,  where  the  nnaeually 
fertile  aoU  aim  contributes  to  above-average  yields. 

Ifaize  is  planted  twice  annually  in  the  hot  zoim  and  lower  ragkme 
of  the  temperate  zone,  and  once  in  the  cold  zone.  The  waste  after 
harvest,  caused  by  inadequate  storage  facilities,  contributes  most  to 
the  cost  of  production. 


Perhaps  the  oldeat  crop  of  the  Andean  region,  potatoes  are  a 
staple  food  of  the  peoples  of  the  highlands.  Centers  of  productiem 
are  Boyaci,  Cundinamarca,  and  Nariho.  Cultivation  pradicee  have 
haidly  changed  in  centuriee,  but  the  use  of  inferior  seed  ht«  reduced 
both  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  Colcanbian  potato.  Tim  yield 
per  acre  is  about  one-half  of  that  in  the  United  Stat^  and  about 
one-fifth  of  that  of  top  producing  areas  in  Europe.  Govemment- 
QMineMed  programs  to  improve  yields  have  recently  resulted  in  a 
iteady  gain  in  output. 

Palaw 

Beans  am  commstcially  grown  on  SIOO/XX)  to  250/)00  aerea.  Lz 
addition,  broad  beana,  peas,  lentils,  and  chick  peas  are  grown  on 


nnall  patches  by  many  farmen.  Pulses  constitute  one  of  the  bases 
foodstuffs  of  sersral  psofde  and  are  thwi^j^Mstf- 

the  ooontiy.  Orer  <me-tliird  of  |»odiietioB  and  ooasBBptiesi  is  m 
Antio<pua,  but  Caldsis,  Tolina,  and  Valla  an  also  Isadinc  proditosfa» 
oantributii^  signifieantiy  to  the  total  an«nal  (nodoctkai  of  acsna 
fOfiOa  to  SOfikXt  metric  tons. 


Rica  is  an  important  itmn  je  the  diet  of  the  population  in  the  hot 
xone.  ProdwAioo  has  incresaed  in  recent  yeus^  sad  secdmted 
irritation  and  mechanisation  programs  will  increase  prodnetior^  am 
more  in  the  futore.  Domestic  prodnetioa  is  inadstfoata;  the  in^aict 
of  rica  is  always  neceanry.  At  prEsent,  accmding  to  tiw  ofleial 
statistics,  some  200,000  acres,  half  of  them  under  irrigatiott,  prodnca 
rk».  Tlia  figure  probaUy  is  high,  since  plots  harrested  twice  am 
probably  counted  twice.  Production  is  caitered  in  B<dlvar,  Gdrdoba, 
end  ViJle  del  Canca  as  well  as  in  the  area  arouml  Barranqiiilla. 
Together  they  produce  about  two-thirds  of  the  country’s  total,  bed 
Tolima  and  Huila  also  make  significant  oontribotiMis. 

Coltirmtion  practices  am  mom  derri<^Md  in  the  Caoca  Vall^  Uian 
along  the  Caribbean  Coast,  where  inipdion  is  ram  and  ssading  and 
baireating  ire  dcme  by  band.  Tha  National  Federation  of  Mea 
Growers  (Federscira  Nacional  da  Arroceroe),  founded  in  IMS,  is 
fiTri*i"g  indiridoal  tics  fannsrs  to  iaerease  production. 


Ths  climate  and  sc^  of  C(dcnd>ia  ere  not  partieuleriy  farorable 
for  wheat  productimi,  althou^  a  great  many  TarMtiet  of  wheat  are 
grown,  especitlly  in  Cundinaiuarea,  Boya^  Narinoi,  Santander, 
Norte  de  ^ntanW,  and  in  the  Canca  VaU^.  The  acreage  deroted 
to  wheat  production  has  not  increeeed  iu  recent  years,  but  improred 
methods  of  cultiration  hare  Irou^  ths  snnual  output  up  to  be¬ 
tween  ltj0,000  and  140^000  metric  tons.  The  yield  per  acre  is  still 
low,  and  domestic  demand  still  must  bs  in  part  sariifisd  by  impwta, 
mainly  from  the  United  States  and  Cana^  Ths  gorernment  at¬ 
tempts  to  promote  domestic  productiou  through  import  controls. 

Barley 

Acreage  devoted  to  barley  is  relatively  small,  althoo|^  it  was 
increased  from  136, (KK)  acres  in  1950-54  to  170^00  acres  in  1959. 
Demand  has  increased  since  World  War  II  beesnae  of  tha  increased 
need  for  barley  in  the  making  of  beer.  Barley  also  constitutes  s 
valuable  nutrient  in  the  most  depressed  areas  of  the  country,  where 
it  u  grown  by  sesne  small  landholders  for  family  Mmsnmption.  Total 
output  in  1959  was  about  5  million  bushels. 
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A  DAtiTC  i^imt  Cokn^ifty  eaete  ka  9»08t  fftTorably  eaiiiTttad 
tnukr  ftboot  the  mum  eoiiditkns  m  ooffte.  Abo«it  two-iitircte  at  Ube 
cacao  prodoetkm  is  eairied  on  in  the  Canes  Vsikj  on  am&li  fsnns 
and  tha  net  in  Hniln,  Antioquia,  and  Tolima.  Befom  Coknn- 
bis  exported  some  cacao,  but  in  recent  j^ears  about  one-fourth  of  tlw 
domMtic  demand  has  had  to  be  imported.  Great  efforts  have  been 
made  by  tlM  government  to  make  the  country  again  self-sufficient  in 
cacao.  The  slow  growth  of  cacao  trees  and  the  neceasity  of  careful 
cultivation  prmnise  only  slow  improvement  in  production,  llie  yield 
per  acre,  but  not  the  acreage,  hM  been  increased  in  recent  years  as 
a  result  of  new  incentives  by  the  government. 

TaeL% 

Yu.jra  is  another  important  staple  grown  by  subsisteoce  fanners. 
Nevertheless,  domestic  productimi  does  not  satisfy  demand,  two- 
fifths  of  which  must  be  met  through  imports.  Much  of  it  is  used 
for  brewing. 


Sugar  cute  is  cultivated  for  the  commercial  production  of  refined 
sugar  and  for  k^me  consumptic  i  in  the  form  of  panela  and  «ric/ 
(moiasses).  Ab«>o.  750,000  acres  were  devoted  to  sugar-cane  pro¬ 
duction  in  1958,  of  which  about  80  percent  produced  sugar  cane  for 
panela,  15  percent  for  granulated  sugar,  and  some  5  percent  for  mtel. 
In  the  production  of  byproducts  about  9t>  percent  of  the  raw  sugar 
cane  is  lost,  and  thus  the  over  12  million  tons  of  sugar  cane  produce 
only  about  1  million  tons  of  panela,  350,(XX)  tons  of  granulated  sugar, 
and  55,000  tons  of  miel. 

The  production  of  refined  sugar  is  highly  mechani^txl  on  planta¬ 
tions  owned  by  26  laige  su^r  mills,  located  mainly  in  the  Cauca 
Valley.  The  3  largest  mills  pnxluce  about  40  percent  of  the  total. 
Panela  is  made  in  thousands  of  ssnal!  panela  mills.  Miel  is  mainly 
used  by  monopoliee  producing  alcoholic  beverages.  Since  1948, 
Col(»nbia  has  been  self-sufficient  in  sugar  and  occasionally  produces 
a  surplus  for  export. 

Fruits 

Fruit  trees  are  planted  in  the  temperate  and  hot  zones.  Because 
of  their  high  adaptability  to  slopes  and  anlevel  areas,  tbe  potential 
for  the  extension  of  their  cultivation  is  great.  Citrus  fruit  is  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  hot  zone 

Cottea 

There  are  vast  areas  in  Colombia  suitable  for  the  production  of 
cotton.  A  vigorous  government  development  program,  administered 


in  cooperation  with  tlie  In^ituto  de  Fomento  Algodonno — IFA 
(Cotton  Institute),  has  donUed  cotton  production  end  brought  the 
country  nearer  to  self-sufficiency  in  this  product.  A  cotton-import¬ 
ing  country  throughout  its  modern  history,  Coiombin  exported  its 
first  ccrtton  in  rarly  1960. 

Three  yes  of  cotton  arc  produced  in  the  rarioos  areas  of 
country,  a  fine  cotton,  grade  “T",  is  produced  mainly  in  Toli  ., 
Valle  del  Cauca,  and  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Girardot  in  (?imdinamarcn; 
a  medium  type,  grade  in  AtSantico,  BoHvar  and  Magdalena; 
and  a  rough  type,  grade  “S”,  in  Santander,  Antioquia,  and  Boyaca. 
The  greatest  quantity  of  cotton  is  prodttced  along  the  Caribbean 
cfMLst,  but  irrigation  projects  in  the  valleys  are  adding  rapidly  to  the 
cotton  acreage.  In  1960,  cotton  fields  comprised  sMne  425,0^  acres 
and  produced  315/X)0  bales  (480  pounds  each)  of  cottcMt,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  period  of  195(>-M,  during  which  an  average  of  69^000 
tons  were  produced  on  163,000  acres. 

OleaciMoa  Seeds 

Cottonseed  productiem  has  increased  along  with  the  incresse  in 
the  production  of  cotUm;  in  fact,  it  has  donUed  daring  the  Isat  two 
years.  The  rapid  growth  in  output  is  in  part  caused  by  government 
regulations  requiring  vegetable  oil  mills  to  purchase  a  fijnd  amount 
of  domestically  prodneed  cottonseed.  If  the  predicted  1960  {mdae- 
tiem  of  150,000  to  160,000  tons  was  met,  it  still  did  not  satisfy 
domestic  needs. 

Ihe  acreage  devoted  to  the  coltiration  of  soybeans  also  douUed 
between  1958  and  1960.  The  output  for  1960  reached  over  OOO^KiO 
bushels,  compared  with  367,000  biuhels  in  1958.  Sesame,  copra,  sun¬ 
flower.  and  several  types  of  palm  trees  are  also  grown  as  souron 
of  ve^Rtable  oil,  supplementing  the  country's  main  sources.  The 
IFA  has  found  that  peanuts  grow  well  in  cotton-producing  regions 
and  provide  a  good  rotation  crop.  In  1961  some  M^OOO  acres  were 
devoted  to  peanut  cultivation,  compared  to  5,000  acref-  in  1960. 

Tobacca 

One  of  the  main  industries  of  the  country  is  the  tobacco  industry, 
which  absorbs  the  considerable  domestic  production  of  tobam>. 
Tobacco  has  been  grown  in  Co'fmnbia  from  early  coltmial  days  and 
exported  since  the  nineteenth  century.  Recent  expansion  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  may  bring  about  an  increase  in  tobacco  production,  which 
declined  in  1960  because  of  poor  growing  conditions  and  diversion 
of  some  land  to  cotion  production.  About  40  percent  of  the  tobacco 
is  grown  in  the  Department  of  Santander,  where  some  4,000  familiea 
are  engaged  in  its  cultivation  on  small  plots  of  usually  one  to  two 
acres,  each  supporting  some  8,000  plants.  After  Santander,  Bolivar, 
Toliiiia,  and  Boyaca  are  the  main  producers,  but  tobatxo  growing 
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is  found  in  sU  sress  where  climate  permits  and  is  hairested  all  jear 
round.  In  IMO,  total  production  amountod  to  some  80,000  tons,  of 
which  about  one-sixth  was  exported. 


Rubber  grows  wild  in  the  selva  of  eastern  Colmnbia,  in  the  Garni- 
sarias  of  Vichada,  Vaup^  and  Amaxonas.  in  the  Litsndencia  of 
Caqueti,  and  also  in  parts  of  the  Departmoits  of  (3ioo6,  Cauca, 
Valle  dd  Cauca,  and  Narim>.  The  only  large  plantation  is  located 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bay  of  Urabi  (in  Antioqnia)  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Atrato  River,  where  the  govmmment  has  reserved  over  200,000 
acres  for  this  purpose.  Total  national  production  has  mnained 
Meedily  in  the  neighborhood  of  some  400  tons,  a  mere  5  percent  of 
^  growing  domeetic  demand.  Experiments  in  the  Urab&  area  and 
other  regions  inuicate  that  conditions  are  fav(»al>le  for  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  ruUwr  producticm. 

rShtr  rimto 

Fique,  a  hbrous  plant  similar  to  sistl,  grows  wild  in  many  arena. 
It  is  usually  planted  along  farm  bocndaries  rather  than  on  large 
areas.  Because  of  its  undemanding  qualities,  it  is  oftn  planted  on 
eroded  or  depleted  soils.  In  1958,  some  75,000  acres  vrere  devotsd 
to  its  cultivation,  and  the  estimated  national  production  was  22,500 
tons.  The  fiber  is  spun  and  woven  into  various  rather  coarse  fabrics. 
Moot  coffee  and  salt  produced  is  transported  in  fique  bags.  Fique 
ropes  are  also  important  items  of  production.  Otbw  filnoos  plants 
whicu  mostly  grow  wild  include  jute,  ramie,  and  hemp. 

Livestock 

About  90  percent  of  the  form  animal  popolaticm  consists  of  cattki, 
which  are  raised  mainly  for  meat  and  hides  and  some  for  milk. 
There  are  betwemi  14  and  15  millitm  head.  A  few  specialized  dairy 
forms  use  modern  nwthods  and  practice  disease  prevention.  But  in 
many  areas,  especially  in  the  Llanos  Orientales,  cattle  are  grazed  on 
the  range,  without  supplementary  feeding  with  concentrates  or  sani¬ 
tary  precautions.  Birth  rates  are  consequently  low,  and  death  rates 
are  extremely  and  unnecessarily  high,  reaching  occasionaily  50  per¬ 
cent  of  the  new-born  animals  in  many  herds. 

In  the  hot  zone,  cattle  breeding  is  carried  on  mostly  in  herds 
averaging  about  100  head.  Herds  larger  than  that  are  not  common. 
Artificial  pasture  is  uiiknown  in  the  Llanos,  but  a  wide  variety  of 
artificial  pastures — and  consequently  a  better  quality  cattle — is  found 
on  the  haciendas  of  the  valleys.  In  the  temperate  zone,  cattle  are 
raised  in  nnal!  quantities,  moi,  ty  by  coffee  farmers,  almost  all  of 
whom  own  some  cows  and  produce  beef  and  milk  for  family  con- 
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•omptKm.  Outfe  breeding  is  best  derdoped  in  tbe  cohi  sons.  Dsiiy 
and  dod)le-|Nirpose  breeds  predominste  <m  cattle  farmm  wiinbat 
amaller  than  those  in  the  hot  aone,  bat  on  the  avenge  haviag  ann 
cattle  than  thoee  in  the  temperate  aaoe.  Better  care  ie  iwovided,  and 
jiekb  are  the  highest  in  the  coontry,  perh^  as  high  as  deMS  of 
like  farms  of  European  and  North  Amerieaii  eountrim.  Oofun- 
moit  statistisi  churned  a  daily  prodnctioii  of  S3  millioii  qnaita  of 
milk  from  13  millkm  cows  in  19S7. 

Most  common  l»eeds  are  descendants  of  the  earij  eoloiiial  stock 
crossed  with  more  recent  imports.  The  rescU  is  a  hardy,  aasidl  bnsd 
that  is  slow  to  niaturs.  low  in  yi^d,  bst  resiataiit  to  peats  mwI  dis¬ 
eases.  NevMthelesB,  black  leg,  honi  diaeaaea,  tick,  and  Texas  fevsr, 
as  well  as  nocAe  (tbe  larva  of  r,  trofncal  Ify)  eocoont  in  put  for  a 
low  yield  of  cattle  products.  Hoof-end-mouth  diaeese,  new  to  Coloua- 
bia,  aleo  prevaib  and  endangers  the  pro^Mcts  for  beef  end  meet 
export.  In  recent  years,  only  hidss  have  bean  eipoctsd,  ai^nagh 
smne  cattle  are  oecaaonally  smuggled  aeroee  the  border  into  Vine- 
xueia.  Agreements  to  exput  cattle  to  Pern  were  signed,  to  be  aCw- 
tive  in  19S1  (see  ch.  32,  Foreign  Economic  Behtioas). 

Milk  production  is  hi|dM»t  neu  uibaa  areas,  partienlarly  asu 
BogoU  and  MedelUn.  Systonatic  Bulking  on  other  than  dairy  &rBS 
is  very  ime,  and  the  milk  is  used  mainly  for  the  preparstioa  of 
cheese,  whkdi  is  consumed  on  the  fann.  No  appreciable  saioasrt  of 
butter  is  produced.  Long-range  programs  to  improve  pastures,  eattk 
breeds,  and  livestock  management  are  in  progress. 

Sheep  end  goats  are  not  numerous,  mainly  because  of  tbe  scarcity 
of  feed  and  lack  of  pn^r  managemoit  Arau  of  bi^  altitude  with 
steep  slopes  are  more  suitable  for  sheep  thsn  cattle  raising.  The 
govemnoent  hss  shown  an  interest  in  tbe  developru^nt  of  thk  live¬ 
stock  sector,  purchasing  breeding  sheep  from  the  United  Stetas.  The 
Department  of  Nsriho  and  the  Intendencia  of  CKiajira  ere  especial^ 
interested  in  the  development  of  sheep,  both  for  meat  wd  wooL 

Pigs  are  not  numerous  either.  Tbe  average  niucher  of  hogs 
slaughtered  annually  is  about  <me  fw  every  two  farma.  They  are 
fed  mainly  (m  waste,  and,  exceptionally,  on  grain  or  com.  Ihey 
are  expoe^  to  numerous  pests  and  diseases,  especially  bog  diolera. 

Lack  of  transportatimi  facilities  affects  the  marketing  of  livestodt. 
Transportstiem  <m  the  hoof  causes  loaere  in  weight;  cm  tbe  other 
hand,  truck  transportation  adds  greatly  to  the  cost  of  prodnetioa. 
The  government  is  promoting  a  better  distributiem  of  slaaf^iter- 
houses  and  packing  plants  throughout  tbe  country. 

Forestry  and  Fishing 

Over  half  of  the  land  is  covered  by  forests,  althoa|^  much  of  it 
is  unexplored  and  inaocessible.  The  most  ^mdy  populated  hi|^- 
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kndi  have  km  their  (me-time  ebniMlint  forests  throon^  continuous 
dealing  tor  crop  faming,  and  oommercial  exploitation  Las  deci- 
saated  salsaUe  forests  in  the  Tsllejs  and  lowland 

Mangrove  swamp  f<»eats  produce  raw  material  for  the  tanning 
indnstry.  Deciduous  forests  produce  brazilwood  and  diri-diTi, 
mainlj  for  local  consumption.  Robber,  indigenous  to  Colombia, 
tagua,  ipecac,  and  Tcgetal^e  wax  are  other  forest  products  oonuner- 
cially  utilised 

Forest  products  were  at  one  time  important  export  items.  Befme 
coffee  became  of  primary  importance  around  1880,  Colombia  ma  the 
worid’s  leading  r^rce  of  cinchona  bark,  and  the  small  port  of  Tolu 
on  the  Caribbean  coast  gave  the  name  to  the  aromatic  Tolu  baimm, 
derived  from  the  Myroxylon  tree  and  now  used  mainly  as  a  fixative 
in  perfunae  and  soapmaking. 

The  government,  kmg  aware  of  the  need  to  regulate  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  fOTeeta,  provided  through  legislatirm  a  sound  basis  for  an 
effective  forest  policy,  which  has  yet,  however,  to  be  impIemeBted. 
Legislatian  theoretically  regulates  the  circumstances  of  exploitation, 
d^nee  protected  forests  (of  which  there  are  at  present  some  40, 
near  watersheds,  on  steep  slc^ies,  and  so  forth),  compels  owners  of 
over  124  acres  to  afforest  part  of  their  land,  and  compels  conummi- 
tiea  to  maintain  nurseries,  but  little  or  no  provision  has  been  msde 
lev  mforoement  The  supervisiem  of  forestry  matters  is  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  Division  of  Natural  Resources  in  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture.  Its  corps  of  inspectors,  in  cooperation  with  local  for¬ 
estry  rdScials,  is  assisted  by  experts  of  international  organizations; 
the  Divisimi  is  far  too  small,  however,  to  secure  the  execution  of 
existing  forest  laws  or  to  engage  in  effective  for^  management. 

In  the  absence  of  a  reliable  survey  on  fishing,  fish  resources,  and 
fish  consumption,  only  generalizations  and  estimates  can  be  provided. 
It  is  believed  that  the  bulk  of  the  fish  consumed  in  the  country  are 
fresh-water  fish.  Intensive  fishing  along  the  coasts  and  around  the 
islands  is  mostly  for  local  consumption.  Commercial  fishing  on  the 
Magdalena  River  is  important  only  during  February  to  April,  and 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  from  mid-January  to  mid-April,  A'hen  fish  are 
abundant.  Salt-water  fish  are  canned  in  Barranqullla  mostly  for 
export  purposes.  Frozen  fish  are  transported  by  plane  from  Barron- 
quilla  to  ^gota,  Medellin,  and  Cali.  The  total  annual  fish  con¬ 
sumption  is  estimated  to  be  between  50,000  and  80,000  metric  tons, 
about  10,000  tons  of  which  are  provided  by  commercial  fisheries. 

Other  Agricalturai  Products 

The  raising  of  poultry  is  just  getting  underway  in  the  country, 
as  a  n^ult  of  the  United  States  technical  assistance  p’-ogram.  The 
prt^ram  has  promoted  poultry  raising  through  the  development  of 


an  extenskm  serrice  and  throo^  preamtinf  4-S  dob  memben 
(similar  to  U^.  clubs)  with  25  chickns  if  thsj  aoluntaer 

to  start  a  pooitiy  project.  Gorenunent  aouroiv  estunatad  the  total 
number  of  poultry  at  dwut  27.0  million  in  1259.  Eggs  are  ean- 
sumed  on  the  farm  or  locally  marketed.  Egg  prodaction  was  about 
1  billion  in  1959. 

Marketing,  Teehnelegy,  and  Credit 

Msrfcctiae 

Tiie  shortcomings  of  the  existing  marketing  qratem  cause  oonmd- 
erable  losses  to  both  the  fanner  and  the  consumer.  Lade  of  Stonge 
hurilitiee,  especially  for  perishables,  and  the  inadequaciea  of  trana- 
portatkm  compel  the  farmer  to  wil  hi^  products  within  a  Aort 
distance  of  his  farm  and  within  a  short  period  of  time  after  Inn  sad 
Consequently,  the  market  expeiiencee  a  marked  seasonal  inctaatkm 
in  products  and  a  parallel  fluctuatiem  in  {mcea. 

The  government's  attempts  to  ^abilize  prices  throa|^  purchasing 
and  storing  of  farm  products — with  the  hdp  of  the  Corporation  for 
the  Protection  of  Agricultural  Products  (Corporacida  de  Defew 
de  Product  OB  Agricolas) — are  only  partially  soocessfoL  Lai|^  tfuan* 
tities  of  products  are  sold  on  the  open-air  market  of  the  rillaga 
square,  where  trmditicrud  methods  of  Inirgaining  prevail  and  whstu 
little  attention  is  paid  to  standards  and  grades  (see  ch.  31,  Domestw 
Trade).  Market  news  services  and  market  mearch  are  rimited  to 
the  principal  cities. 

Tecfaaolecr 

The  use  of  trucks  in  the  transportation  of  farm  products  has  in¬ 
creased  since  World  War  II.  Technology  has  also  favorably  affected 
both  small  and  large  landowners  in  pest  ocmtrol;  hand-  and  moti^ 
driven  sprayers  have  become  popular,  and  dusting  planv  are  eue- 
ployed.  The  use  of  ])roceesing  machinery  is  very  limited,  even  in 
such  significant  sectois  as  coffee  processing.  Depulping  is  in  many 
cases  done  by  machines,  but  tlte  rest  of  the  processing  is  aocomplidied 
by  hand. 

Mechanization  in  Colombia  will  require  increasing  amounts  of 
capital  to  fulfill  even  its  e^ntial  goals.  At  presmtt,  the  total  in¬ 
vestment  in  agricultural  machinery  and  equipment  is  lem  than  that 
in  the  machinery  of  the  Bavaria  Brewery  (Ctmsorcio  ds  Cerrs- 
cerias  Bavaria)  alone.  Foreign  loans  amounting  to  over  $10  milliew 
have  been  applied  to  mechanization  during  the  last  10  ysan,  sad 
negotiations  additional  loans  are  in  progress. 

Credit 

Lack  of  sufficient  credit  has  been  one  of  the  niai<ur  ftkcton  re¬ 
sponsible  for  slow  agricultural  development  As  in  othar  kn  d»- 


eovntriM,  the  climate  for  prirate  mTeetment  in  agricnltiire 
has  Mt  been  faTorable^ 

1b  reeeat  jeara,  the  goeeminnit  haa  beai  able  to  channel  more 
credit  into  the  acricoltaral  aector  through  direct  Icgialatkxi,  the 
apfdkation  of  international  financial  and  technical  aaeiBtanoe,  and 
tte  anppoct  given  eemigovemmeata]  deTel<qMncsnt  agencies. 

Significantly,  it  has  compelled  private  ccnnmercial  banks  to  invest 
at  least  14  percent  of  their  deposits  into  egricnltore  (see  cfu  30, 
Banking  and  Currency  System). 

The  Agrarian  Credit  Bank,  a  eemigOTemmental  agoKry,  has  be- 
eoBM  sinoe  1050  the  single  moet  impmtant  source  of  credit  for 
fuaaen.  It  grants  credit  slmoet  sutooiAtically — to  the  extent  of 
anuIaUe  funds — to  &nners  who  can  produce  suiBci«it  collateral. 
Became  of  its  rehttivriy  liberal  tmns,  it  is  the  only  source  of  credit 
for  the  small  farmer  and  sharecropper.  Its  activities  supporting 
colonimt.ion  snd  paroelisation  are  concerned  with  developing  newly 
opened  land  and  establishing  settlers  with  little  or  no  financial  means 
at  their  disposal.  Its  intraest  rates,  varying  frooa  5  to  9  percent, 
an  oonsideraMy  lower  than  those  of  the  ccsnmercial  banks. 

Other  aonrces  of  agricultural  credit  are  interest  groups  such  ^s 
the  Nstional  Federation  of  Coffee  Growers,  which  makes  loans  to 
its  monbers  against  wardMnse  receipts.  Owcunercial  banks,  indi- 
vidnab  who  in  most  cases  are  loan  sharks,  and  buyers  of  farm 
products  an  willing  to  inaks  loans  in  specific  instances,  but  their 
intemt  rates  an  generally  too  high  to  make  their  loans  of  real 
help.  Little  is  known  of  the  specific  effects  of  agricultural  credit  on 
outirat. 

ORGANIZATION  IN  AGRICULTURE 

The  uneven  progress  experienced  in  the  different  branches  of 
agricoltun  and  in  the  different  regicms  is  paralleled  in  the  great 
variety  and  uncoordinated  development  of  government  and  private 
agricultural  organizations.  Each  Department  poesessee  its  own  agri- 
cultural  agenciee,  up  to  now  resistant  to  interference  from  the  na¬ 
tional  government.  Special  interest  groups,  such  as  the  coffee,  cot¬ 
ton,  and  rice  growers’  associaticms,  hare  been  exclusively  concerned 
with  their  own  agricultural  product  A  fanner  cultivating  more 
than  one  cn^  has  had  to  deal  with  several  uncoordinated  agencies 
in  addition  to  the  various  credit  institutions. 

Colombian  agricultural  organizations,  whether  public  or  private, 
are  beset  by  a  multitude  of  special  social  and  political  factors  de¬ 
riving  from  a  system  in  which  personality  and  stitmg  partisanship, 
rather  than  rules  of  procedure,  are  of  greatest  importance  in  ad¬ 
ministration  (see  ch.  21,  Political  Dynamics).  Heads  of  agencies 
change  frequently.  During  the  period  1959-60,  for  example,  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  was  changed  four  times. 


The  of  the  GovcnuM^t 


A  tearginizotMA  and  atmgthflaing  of  the  ICmatiy  of  A^pnil* 
tme  in  1959  was  aimed  at  improving  the  gaoeral  agrieoltoral  iitao> 
tion  hy  giving  the  ^witment  more  aothmity  and  e  aanewhat  largar 
ahare  in  the  national  bndget  Although  its  allocatkn  in  1900  wao 
about  57  percent  higher  than  that  of  the  preceding  yaar,  its  riioio 
in  the  total  national  bndget  amonnted  to  only  5  pevocnL 

In  an  attempt  to  remove  obatacks  to  agrkaltaral  progrom,  numar- 
ons  legislative  and  administrative  measorea  have  bean  iatrodoeed, 
and  more  are  in  the  planning  stega.  Greater  prodaetkm  is  vitol, 
not  only  to  improve  the  balance-of-paymenta  aitoatian,  bat  aho  to 
feed  the  rapidly  growing  popnladon.  To  bring  aboct  an  immediata 
increase  in  producticm,  the  government  has  intensified  its  conkol  of 
agricnltnral  trade  through  wide  use  of  protecdve  tarila  and  prioa 
supports  snd  at  the  time  time  providing  for  the  expanekm  of  uodk 
facilitke  (see  ch.  30,  Buking  and  Currency  Syatem;  ch.  98,  For¬ 
eign  Eoanomic  Belatkms)t 

Continnons  efforts  have  bean  made  to  solve  land  tenure  prohlamo. 
The  Land  Act  of  1933  and  Decree  290  of  11^7  contained  praniiing 
provisions  and  are  among  the  most  important  ezamplaa  of  goyem- 
ment  action.  The  Land  Act  was  rdativel^  inaffaeth%  honoamt, 
mainly  because  it  made  no  provision  for  a  general  dsvilopnaBt 
program  in  which  a  solution  to  the  land  tenure  problmw  eonUi  have 
been  pnrsoed.  Nor  did  it  provide  the  necessary  administntive  oea- 
chinery  for  the  execution  of  the  program.  Decree  890  sstahliaiisd 
the  clast  ificatian  of  land  in  four  categories.  It  attempts  to  corapsl 
the  owner  to  cultivate  according  to  land  potential  and  its  access 
to  communication  and  transportation.  Ihus,  25  percent  of  the  laaid 
classified  as  Type  1  and  15  percent  of  the  land  daaified  as  l^rps  8 
must  be  cultivated  within  one  year  after  being  so  claanfied.  On 
Type  3  land,  a  minimum  of  10  hectares  (84.7  aersa)  must  be  ofaarsd 
when  the  area  is  over  50,  but  less  than  200,  hectares  (12SJ5  and  494 
acres  respectively)  and  10  percent  when  the  proper^  axessds  900 
hectares.  All  of  the  land  classified  ss  Type  4  may  be  Inpt  as  gTSSj#- 
land  tT  ^nreet.  Landowners  not  complying  with  the  requirements  of 
the  kw  must  pay  tax  penalties  running  from  8  percent  in  the  first 
year  to  10  percent  in  the  fifth  and  following  ysars.  Tax  eonossmons, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  promised  to  farmers  who  invsdsd  in  mn- 
chinny  and  implements. 

The  Decree  has  been  put  into  effect  only  in  extremely  seeall  pOok 
areas,  and  even  where  applied  itf  onfmoemcnt  has  been  lax.  Data 
gathered  in  these  pilot  projects,  however,  infinenoed  the  drafting  of 
Bill  No.  10  of  1959,  on  (he  economic  use  of  land  and  the  freetrasnt 
of  idle  land,  and  a  **Land  Reform  Bill,”  prepared  by  tha  Comilf 
Nacional  Agrario  (National  Agrarian  Committee)  headed  I7  Gariea 


v«kip«d  covBtrMS,  the  cliaute  fw  privmte  mveetnMnt  in  egricoltiire 
hM  not  been  faeonble. 

In  recent  jeers,  the  government  Ims  been  able  to  channel  mme 
credit  into  the  agricultural  sector  throu|^  direct  kgislatioa,  the 
applieatMO  of  international  financial  and  technical  assiatanoe,  and 
the  aupport  given  aemigoveminental  development  a^eimies. 

Significantlj,  it  has  compelled  private  cmnmercial  banks  to  invest 
at  hast  14  pvcent  of  their  deposits  into  agriculture  (see  ch.  30, 
Banking  and  Currency  System). 

Tike  Agrarian  Credit  Bank,  a  eemigovemmental  agmcy,  has  be- 
oome  ainoe  1050  the  single  most  important  source  of  credit  for 
Ixnatm.  It  grants  credit  almost  automatically — to  the  extent  of 
availaUe  funds — to  bamitn  who  can  produce  sulBcient  collateral. 
Because  of  ha  relatively  liberal  terms,  it  is  the  Mily  source  of  credit 
for  the  small  farmffir  and  sharecropper.  Its  activities  supporting 
ttdonisation  and  parcelization  are  cimcenMd  with  developing  newly 
opened  land  and  establishing  settles  with  little  or  no  financial  means 
at  their  diqweal.  Its  interest  rates,  varying  from  5  to  9  percent, 
are  oonsidarmbly  lower  than  thoee  of  the  commercial  banks. 

Other  aonrces  of  agricnltnral  credit  are  interest  groups  such  as 
the  National  Federation  of  Coffee  Growers,  which  makes  loans  to 
ita  monbers  against  warriuMise  receipts.  Commercial  banks,  indi¬ 
viduals  who  in  most  cases  are  loan  sharks,  and  buyers  of  farm 
{uuducte  are  willing  to  make  loans  in  specific  instances,  but  t^*ir 
intaoeet  rates  are  generally  too  high  to  make  their  loans  of  real 
help.  Little  is  known  of  t^  specific  effects  of  agricultural  credit  on 
output. 

ORGANIZATION  IN  AGRICULTURE 

The  uneven  progress  experienced  in  the  different  branches  of 
agriculture  and  in  the  different  regions  is  paralleled  in  the  great 
variety  and  uncoordinated  development  of  government  and  private 
agricultaral  organizations.  Each  Department  possesses  its  own  agri¬ 
cultural  agencies,  up  to  now  resistant  to  interference  from  the  na- 
ti«ial  government.  Special  interest  groups,  such  as  the  coffee,  cot- 
Um,  and  rice  growers’  associations,  have  been  exclusively  omcemed 
with  their  own  agricultural  product  A  fanner  cultivating  more 
than  one  crop  has  had  to  deal  with  several  uncoordinated  agencies 
in  addition  to  the  various  credit  in8titnti(ms. 

Colombian  agricultaral  organizations,  whether  public  or  private, 
are  beset  by  a  multitude  of  special  social  and  political  factors  de¬ 
riving  from  a  system  in  which  personality  and  strong  partisanship, 
rather  than  rules  of  procedure,  are  of  greatest  importance  in  ad¬ 
ministration  (see  ch.  21,  Political  Dynamics).  Heads  of  agencies 
change  frequently.  During  the  period  1959-60,  for  example,  the 
Minister  of  Agricultu.^  was  charged  four  times. 


TIm  9i  the  GomBMat 


A  recx^fEiuzatioii  and  atrwigthimmg  of  the  ICniatxy  of  Afrioal* 
tore  in  1959  wm  aimed  at  improring  the  genenl  agrievknral  ikwi* 
tion  hj  giving  the  department  mors  authority  and  a  Mmevfaat  kigv 
share  in  the  national  bodget  AHhoai^  its  allocation  in  1980  was 
aboot  57  percent  higher  than  that  of  the  {neceding  year.  He  share 
in  the  total  national  budget  amounted  to  only  5  percent 

In  an  attonpt  to  ronove  obstades  to  agricaltaral  progress,  naaasr- 
ous  legialatire  and  administrative  measures  have  be«  introdaead, 
and  man  are  in  the  planning  stage.  Greater  prodaotion  is  vital, 
not  only  to  improve  the  balanoe-of -payments  sitnataon,  hut  alao  to 
feed  the  rapidly  growing  population.  To  bring  about  an  hnmediato 
increase  in  prodoctiem,  the  government  hss  intensihed  its  oontool  of 
sgricultural  trade  throng  wide  use  of  protective  tariffs  and  prioa 
sopports  and  at  the  time  time  providing  iar  the  ezpanrioa  of  credik 
facilitiee  (see  ch.  30,  Banking  and  Cnirency  System;  ch.  9S,  For¬ 
eign  Economic  Relations)! 

Continuoos  efforts  hsve  been  made  to  solve  Ismi  tenars  prnhkma 
The  Land  Act  of  1936  and  Decree  290  of  1957  oontaiaed  promianig 
provisions  and  are  among  the  most  important  examplea  of  gotssa- 
ment  action.  The  Land  Act  was  relarively  ineffeetivu,  houwssr, 
mainly  becanae  it  made  no  {nroviaon  for  a  general  dBralopaMaft 
program  in  which  a  solution  to  the  land  tenure  proUem  eouM  have 
been  pursued.  Nor  did  it  provide  the  neoeesary  administrative  aia- 
cliinery  for  the  execution  of  the  program.  Decree  290  estaWaiied 
the  classification  of  land  in  four  categories.  It  attempts  to  compel 
the  owner  to  cultivate  according  to  land  potential  and  its  aooeas 
to  communication  and  transpmtation.  Thus,  25  percent  of  the  hmd 
classified  as  Tjp*  1  uid  15  percent  of  the  land  classified  as  Type  2 
must  be  cultivated  within  <»e  year  after  being  so  elasaified.  Oa 
Type  8  land,  a  minimum  of  10  hectares  (24.7  aerse)  mast  ba  eharsd 
when  the  area  is  over  50,  but  kss  than  200,  hectares  (11^  and  494 
acres  respectively)  and  10  percent  when  Um  i»operty  exceeds  200 
hectaree.  All  of  the  land  clasrified  as  Type  4  may  be  kept  as  gnat- 
land  or  forest  Landowners  not  complying  with  the  requirments  of 
the  law  must  pay  tax  penalties  running  from  2  peromt  in  the  first 
year  to  10  percent  in  the  fifth  and  fidlowing  years.  Tax  eosMaskae, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  promised  to  farmers  who  iavwtod  ia  ma¬ 
chinery  and  implements. 

The  Decree  has  bem  put  into  effect  only  in  extraoMly  ■atU  pilot 
areas,  and  even  where  applied  its  enforcement  has  been  lax.  Data 
gatbeiud  in  these  pilot  projects,  however,  influenced  the  drafting  of 
Bill  No.  10  of  1959,  on  the  economic  use  of  land  aad  tha  traatamat 
of  idle  land,  and  a  **Land  Reform  Bill,”  prepared  by  the  Ooaiali 
Nacional  Agrario  (National  Agrarian  Committee)  heu^  by  Gutos 


Ii«rM  Bosirepoy  prominent  Liberal  leader  (see  ch.  21,  Political 
Dynamics).  N<me  of  the  bills  had  beeoi  passed  by  the  end  of  1960. 
TIm  bills  oontain  proyiskms  for  Urn  inoorporaticm  of  idk  land  into 
the  oonntiy’s  agricultore  by  means  of  water  ctmtrol,  the  prorision 
of  paUk  services,  and  colimizatkm  projects,  and  also  for  the  ex- 
pn^Miatkm  of  land  with  compensation  in  cases  in  which  the  gov- 
emment  deems  it  necessary.  The  laws  nlso  incorporate  provisions 
to  increase  tax  penalties  cm  undercultivated  land,  as  determined  by 
Decree  290  of  1957,  and  to  bring  abont  the  expropriatitm  of  la  id 
over  50  hectares  ( 124  acres)  if  the  regulations  are  not  complied  with 
by  the  fifth  year.  They  also  provide  for  the  creation  of  a  Naticmal 
Agrarian  Institnte,  which  would  be  responsible  for  the  execution  of 
the  law. 

Act  20  of  1959  authorizes  the  Agrarian  Credit  Bank  and  other 
credit  agmcks  to  invest  50  million  pesos  in  land  distributiem,  colool' 
zatkm,  and  parcelization  programs  and  empowers  Um  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  to  expropriate  land  for  distribution  to  landless  agri¬ 
cultural  workers. 

Hie  country’s  tax  system  generally  favors  landowners  but  serves 
OB^  as  a  poor  means  of  directing  the  agricultural  econixny  toward 
the  productiim  of  needed  crops  and  better  land  (listributiim.  Farm 
taxes  remain  low,  althcmgh  coffee  and  banaim  producers  pay  a  15 
percent  export  tax.  As  a  rule  the  landowner  makes  his  own  tax 
aasMsment,  a  system  which  favors  the  large  landowners  (see  cb 
29,  Public  Finance). 

Smigovemmcntal  Agencies  and  Interest  Groups 

Several  governmental,  quasi-govemmental,  and  private  agencies 
complement,  and,  if  political  interests  appear  to  demand,  obstruct 
tile  work  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  Among  the  quasi-gov- 
emnumtal  agencies,  the  Departinento  de  Investigacionee  Agrope- 
cuarias — DIA  (Department  of  Agricultural  and  Livestock  Research) 
plays  the  leading  role  in  research;  the  Agrarian  Credit  Bank  is 
responsible  for  credit,  colonization,  parcelizaticm,  and  related  ac- 
tivitKM;  the  Corporatimi  fra*  the  Pn^tion  of  Agricultural  Prod¬ 
ucts,  the  fonnmr  INA,  regulates  trade,  msintsins  price  supports, 
constructs  and  administers  storage  facilities,  and  in  genenl  regulates 
the  flow  of  agricultural  oranmodities. 

The  most  important  organization  influencing  over-all  agricultural 
policy-making  in  Colombia  is  the  Sociedod  de  Agricultores  de  Co¬ 
lombia  (Colombian  Agricultural  Society),  founded  in  1871.  Con- 
oerning  itself  with  all  phases  of  agriculture,  and  merting  regularly, 
it  nevertheless  is  not  so  effective  as  its  l<nig  history  might  suggest 
It  is  limited  in  its  effect  because  membership  is  confined  to  large 
fanners  and  because  its  paid  staff  is  inadequate,  consisting  of  one 


officer  end  a  lew  office  clerin.  Some  of  the  other,  more  aiMemliMd 
Intere^  gttmpt  of  more  recent  origin  hare  much  better  organttitien» 
are  supported  public  funds,  and  are  eonaeqiMK^  making  a 
greater  contribotimi  in  their  respectiTe  fidds.  Hw  strongeet  ol 
thMB  u  Um  Ni^kmal  Federadon  of  CoS»  Growers,  founded  in 
1927.  It  encourages  coffee  {Hodnction,  provides  tedmkal  aasislMiea 
affords  some  credit,  and  in  general  strives  to  runs  the  level  of  its 
members’  incomes.  It  derives  its  financial  support  from  a  share  in 
export  duties.  The  IFA  ssristsd  BflOO  fanners  in  1959  and  ^jsd 
a  signiL  'uitt  nde  in  doubling  cotton  output  between  1958  and  iMQi 
Its  196C  budget  of  40  million  pesos  is  adequate  to  maii^ain  Ms 
services,  performed  bj  nearly  500  employeea,  of  whom  some  100  an 
agnmomists,  enginem,  and  chernkts.  The  IFA  operates  all  the 
country’s  cotton  gins.  The  Katkmal  Fedwation  of  Bke  Growers 
assisted  s(»ne  1,200  fanners  in  1959  I7  providing  them  with  seeds, 
fertilizers,  and  credit  The  Institnto  de  Fomento  Tabacakro  (To¬ 
bacco  Institute)  assisted  about  8,000  of  the  86,000  tobacco  growm  in 
improving  the  quality  of  tobacco  and  in  incresung  income.  Its 
bndgrt  of  over  CoI$7  million  pesos  for  1960  is  derived  from  taas 
on  imported  cigarettes. 

Othm-  impmtant  agricultnral  agencies  inclwfe  the  Insrituto  Zoopro- 
fUictico  Colombiano  (Colombian  Institute  of  Preventive  Vetsrmaiy 
Medicine),  the  agrolcgicsl  ;kpartinent  of  the  Inatituto  Geogrfifioo 
Aguutfn  Codazzi  (the  Augustin  Codazzi  Geographical  Institute),  the 
AssocisciOn  Nscional  de  Olesginoeas  (National  Association  of  Fats 
and  Oil  Products),  and  the  Cia.  Distribuidora  de  Azikmres  (Ckan- 
pany  for  the  Distributiem  of  Sugar),  a  cartel. 

In  tbe  livestock  sector  organizations  are  less  powerful,  since  th^ 
have  no  export  and  conseqimntly  no  financial  support  from  export 
tax  revenue.  There  are  several  small  groups  devoted  solely  to  the 
promotion  of  particular  bre  jds,  such  as  the  associations  of  breeders 
of  Holstein-Frieeian,  Red-Poll,  Ayrshire,  Obfi,  and  Blanco  Ore- 
jinegro  cattle.  The  presidents  of  these  groups  form  the  Unifn 
Nacional  de  Asociaciemes  Ganaderas  (National  Union  of  Cattlemen 
Associations),  which  exercises  a  significant  infltwace  in  political  life 
(see  ch.  21,  Political  Dynamics).  Several  other  groups  of  more 
recent  origin  have  a  broader  membership  but  record  little  activity: 
the  Confed^racion  Colombiana  de  Ganaderoe  (Colombian  Fedcra- 
ticoi  of  Cattlemen),  the  Asociacidn  Nacional  de  Ganaderoe  (National 
Association  of  Cattl^en),  and  the  Federacion  Nacional  de  Gana¬ 
deroe  (National  Federation  of  Cattlemen). 

The  Canca  Valley  Corporation,  created  in  1954,  has  many  non- 
agricultural  aspects,  but  its  (xmtribution  to  land  development,  irri¬ 
gation,  drainage,  reforestation,  and  the  development  of  crops  and 
livestock  in  the  upper  Cauoi  Valley  b  of  great  significance  and 


dtc-uld  aenre  as  a  model  for  similar  projects  elsewhere.  The  Colom* 
tmn  Congress  is  ctmsidering  a  bill  for  the  establishmoit  of  a  similar 
regional  corporation  for  the  gtzlAur  of  Bogota  and  the  Talleys  of 
Uhate  and  Chinquinqairi. 

AgncolturaJ  ccoperatives  promoted  by  the  goTemment  hare  shown 
a  steady  growth  since  the  establishment  of  the  hrst  one  in  1933. 
Thi'y  are  concerned  with  Um  cooperative  mark^ing  of  agricultural 
produfta,  with  tlie  purchasicg  and  di^buting  of  supplies  to  their 
member^ip,  and  with  the  acquisititm  and  lending  of  expensivs  agri¬ 
cultural  machinery.  In  1947  there  were  over  400  coopeniti«:'S  in  the 
country,  representing  nearly  900,000  members,  mostly  in  the  rural 
mteas. 

Edncatioii,  Extension,  Researeli 

Agricultural  educatioa,  except  for  the  extension  services,  is  the 
concern  the  Mini^ry  of  Education.  The  extensicHi  services  ?t« 
maintained  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  The  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cati<m  has  a  rural  education  section,  with  general  and  vocational 
schools  in  rural  areas  coming  under  its  supervision  (see  ch.  10, 
Education).  The  Ministry  also  provides  67  special  courses  for  s<nne 
3,600  fanners  and  coordiaat<«  and  supervises  the  distribution  of 
scholarships  awarded  by  such  external  agencies  as  the  United  Na- 
tituis,  the  Organization  of  American  States,  or  the  United  States 
International  Cooperation  Administration.  There  were  22  students 
majtwing  in  agricultural  subjects  abroad  in  1959.  and  15  graduates 
in  agriculture  had  returned  to  the  country  during  the  same  year. 
A  shift  of  preference  from  European-type  agricultural  education  to 
that  found  in  the  United  States  was  noted  during  the  1950'’s. 

The  centers  of  agricultural  education  are  the  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  at  Medellin  and  Palmira,  which  receive  technical  assistance 
from  Michigan  State  University  under  the  United  States  Assistance 
Prt^ram  in  C-olombia.  A  new  college  has  been  founded  at  Tunja, 
and  the  University  of  Caldas  has  a  small  agricultural  college  at 
Manizalea  Economic  schools  emphasizing  agricultural  economics 
were  started  in  1959  at  the  University  of  tlu^  Andes  in  Bogota  and 
at  the  University  of  Valle  in  Cali.  Vocational,  agricultural,  home 
economics  schools,  and  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  agri¬ 
culture,  as  well  as  pilot  institutes  of  niral  education,  are  mainly 
operated  by  the  state  (see  ch.  10,  Education). 

In  theory,  the  eviAnsion  service  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Agriouh'  vp  but  in  practice  it  has  been  perfermed  by  sev¬ 
eral  special  interest  ffroups,  such  as  the  Federation  of  Coffee  Growers, 
and  by  the  agricultural  agencies  of  local  govenunents.  The  na- 
tio^ial  government,  in  cooperation  with  the  Servlcio  T^nico  Agricola 
Colcmibiano- Americano — STACA  (Colombian- American  Agricul¬ 
tural  Tec:hnical  Service),  the  Agrarian  Credit  Bank,  and  the  Cauca 
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Vallpy  Coq>ont'!OD,  operates  its  owe  network  of  sobm  15  kxal  ax- 
tension  office  which  osoallj  oooeast  of  an  extenaion  tadutictna,  a 
home  demonstrauK^,  and  an  aasiatant  One  of  tJut  moat  fraiifal 
arcomplishmoits  of  the  extension  aerrice  of  Um  natienal  gomnmMA 
is  the  coordinating  of  the  aetiritMB  of  the  rarioiia  Mgmadm  in  tka 
held. 

One  of  the  successful  means  applied  in  reaching  the  gnm  rocts  of 
the  farm  population  is  the  organization  of  agrienlturd  youth  groiqM 
similar  to  t^  UJS.  4-H  clubs,  but  called  4-S  in  Ctdom!^  A  total 
of  3.50  such  clubs,  with  a  membersiup  of  6.000,  were  orgaaiasd 
and  mainuined  b;  the  extension  setrioe  of  the  Miniatrj,  bj  STACA, 
and  by  the  Cauca  Valley  OwpMwtion  in  1959.  In  additkai,  theta 
are  some  .55  Amas  de  Casa  ^  homo  economics)  clubs  with  over  IfiOO 
members.  Projects  in  which  the  extension  eervioe  engages  kidnds 
community  improvefneni  programs,  and  efforts  are  mads  to  penamds 
farmers  who  attend  extension  courses  to  perform  demonatrataona  in 
their  home  cMnmunitkss,  thereby  multiplying  the  eifecta  of  the  taerh- 
ing  proreas.  Developing  cordial  cooperation  between  the  extaneign 
sendee  and  the  local  agenta  of  specialised  interest  groups,  such  as 
the  Naticmal  Federation  of  Coffee  Growers  or  the  National  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Rice  Growers,  has  improved  the  diaBeminatkm  of  esaential 
information. 

Both  gover:iment  and  the  industries  recognize  that  research  is  a 
prerequisite  to  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  agricaltaral  pro¬ 
duction  as  well  as  to  the  incTMse  of  output.  Nevertheless,  lack  of 
adequate  financing,  t.K^hnical  personnel,  and  ooordination,  as  well  as 
inconsistency  in  planning,  produced  only  meager  results  between 
World  War  I  and  World  War  II.  In  the  1940’s,  experimental  sta¬ 
tions  and  laboratories  concerned  with  exp<Ht  received  inor& 

systematic  support  from  the  respective  interest  groups  oonoenied. 
Important  preliminary  work  had  thus  be«i  deme  before  1954,  whm 
the  Department  of  Agricultural  and  Livestock  Research  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  contracted  with  the  Oficina  de  Invertiga- 
ciones  Especiales — OIE  (Office  of  Special  Research) — to  administer 
programs  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the  Rockefeller  Founda¬ 
tion.  The  agency,  profiting  from  the  achievement  of  isolated  re¬ 
search  groups  and  njoying  financial  stability  as  well  as  a  staff  of 
highly  trained  personnel,  has  been  able  to  make  significant  con¬ 
tributions  within  a  relatively  short  period  of  time.  The  experi¬ 
mental  station  system  has  been  reorganized  into  six  major  groups 
coinciding  with  different  climatic  zones,  and  improved  varietne'of 
coffee,  maize,  sugar  cane,  rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  potatoes,  and  wheat 
ha'^e  been  developed  and  made  available.  At  present  the  government 
maintains  research  and  experimental  stations  at  Tibaitata  (Cundina- 
marca),  Palmira  (Valle),  Tulio  Ospina  (Antioquia),  OerefaS  (G6r- 
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Tohms  (Toliau);  it  has  also  11  sobstatioM  in  otber 
ocasawitiaa. 

Baaeardi  k  po^ormed  by  aevcnl  oth^  institatas  and  ageneies. 
«atk«r  indefMBdntly  or  aader  cnotraci  to  the  gOTcmment.  One  of 
most  oetstanding  is  the  Institoto  de  InTestigaciooes  Tecnoldgicas 
(Institnte  of  Technolofical  Research),  fom^ly  operated  by  the 
Afneoltnral  Credit  Bank,  bat  since  ld58  »n  autonomous  planning 
and  rmearch  agency.  Although  sponsored  by  the  Armoar  Research 
Foundation,  it  is  now  staffed  exclusively  by  ColMnbians.  Its  re¬ 
search  activities  oonooitrate  on  better  utilizatiou  of  food  crops,  fer¬ 
tilisers,  insecticides,  and  livestock  feeds.  It  has  registered  significant 
progress  in  the  improvement  of  sgricultural  machinery  for  small- 
scale  farming.  Its  budget  for  1960  was  projected  st  almost  Col$S 
million,  provided  mainly  by  the  government  and  private  industry. 

International  or  foreign  agencies,  such  ae  the  Food  and  Agricul¬ 
ture  Organisation  of  the  United  Nations,  participate  in  research 
rsfaUed  to  agricultural  statistics,  soil  analysis,  sgricultursl  sdmin- 
istrstkm,  planning,  marketing,  land  reform,  colonization,  and  like 
prefects.  Most  of  these  projects  am  carried  out  jointly  by  the  for¬ 
eign  agency  and  a  designated  governmental  or  semigovemmental 
agency. 


CHAPTER  28 

INDUSTRIAL  POTENTIAL 

The  prudiKtire  capacity  of  ColomtMan  industiy  is  rapidly  in- 
cTvasing,  bat  at  present  only  a  fraction  of  the  country’s  latisii, 
over-all  industrial  potmtial  has  bent  tapped.  Petroleiini  and  coal 
are  available  in  lar;ge  quantities,  and  ir(»  ore  is  present  in  anCdent 
quantity  to  satisfy  preamt  domestic  needs.  Hydroelectric  povrar  po¬ 
tential  's  safficient  to  provide  ample  and  inexpensive  energy  for  the 
future.  The  development  of  manufacturing  in  its  present  eariy 
phase  has  revealed  an  effective  response  by  a  conridoidde  sa|,iiMiit 
of  the  populatum  to  the  demands  of  technolcgy.  The  1959  oontri- 
butimi  of  the  industrial  sector  to  the  gross  national  product  au.oanted 
to  aboui  38  ^wrcent,  of  which  manufacturing  oontriboted  21  percent, 
m  ining  3.5  percent,  and  construction  8.8  perant. 

Industries  producing  ncmdrrable  oonsumer  goods  supply  over  95 
percent  of  the  country's  needs,  but  slidost  50  percent  of  Um  require¬ 
ments  in  durable  consumer  goods  still  must  bu  imported.  Dosoestic 
deniand  in  textiles,  footwear,  tires,  cemmt,  glass,  building  materuds, 
tobacco,  and  certain  chemicals  and  pharmaceuticals  have  bem  met 
almost  entirely  by  local  production.  With  the  same  end  of  self- 
sufficiency  in  view,  the  government  understands  that  one  of  the 
country's  most  important  econcunic  problems  is  that  of  reducing  the 
iin}>ortation  of  semitinished  durable  goods  by  increasiiig  tiimr  pro¬ 
duction  at  h(Kne.  Government  tariff  and  investment  polkMS  are 
actively  directec  toward  the  goal  of  expanding  the  productioa  of 
intermediate  goc<ds  in  generaL 

Industrial  grovth  has  not  roen  ecen  in  all  sectors.  Hranches  wit’; 
a  cont>iderable  history  in  Colombia,  such  &s  mining  and  coostructam, 
have  expanded  at  a  moderate  rate,  hut  the  manufacturing  industry 
has  surp.issed  all  other  branches  with  a  cumulative  average  growth 
of  almost  8  percent  per  year  since  1925.  During  the  1950’s,  when 
the  population  increased  17  percent,  manufacturing  industry  ex¬ 
panded  72  percent  in  productive  capacity.  The  creaticax  of  entirely 
new  industries — steel,  rubber,  textile,  and  chemical — is  mainly  rs- 
5pon.s;bl.e  for  this  advance. 

In  addition  to  expanding  rapidly,  industry  also  has  become  more 
diversified  and  Mter  organirdd.  The  large  number  of  small  handi¬ 
craft  industrii^s  processing  local  raw  material  for  local  conaumpdtm 
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has  drcivased;  the  more  efficient  large  scale  factories,  which  until 
recently  oonoeatrated  oa  the  prodiKtion  of  finished  duraUe  con¬ 
sumer  goods  made  from  imported  raw  matnials  and  semifinished 
and  other  intwmediate  prodncCa,  have  begun  to  divMsify  their  pro¬ 
duction  and  especially  to  prodnoe  semifinished  goods. 

HMOTial  Retrsspirt 

Although  the  earliest  tnodom  types  of  industrial  deveh^MSisita  for 
the  most  part  date  back  only  to  the  early  years  of  the  twmtieth 
century,  artisui  and  mining  indimtries  antedate  the  arriTal  of  the 
Spaniards.  In  the  beginning  of  the  eightemth  century,  many  types 
of  artisan  sctirities  were  carried  on,  producing,  for  exunple,  fine 
quality  leather  and  textile  gooda.  WatM'-powered  flour  mills  existed. 
Gold,  stiver,  and  iron  were  mined  by  methods  learned  friXQ  the 
Indians.  Cottage  industries  appmred  in  the  nineteenth  centnry, 
producing  such  goods  ss  candles,  soap,  r  r^JlDeB,  and  lM}nors  for 
commercial  purposes;  there  were  also  early  wterprises  employing 
mschinery  in  the  production  of  beer,  flour,  chocolate,  paper  and 
matches,  hats,  textiles,  shoes,  pottery,  chins,  glass,  and  crystal. 
Many  of  these  industries  were  short  lived;  otheis  survived  and 
provided  foundations  few  modern  industrial  development  The  re- 
tu.ing  of  iron  began  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  a  few 
years  later  the  first  blast  furnace  was  installed.  The  production  of 
sulphuric  acid  also  was  shmt  lived,  but  s  gunpowder  enterprise 
(which,  incidentally,  geonated  its  own  power)  remained  in  opers- 
f  ion  through  the  last  quarter  of  the  century.  Bogota  begsu  to  use 
gas  light  in  18^6,  and  an  iron  woiks  in  Antioquis  began  to  produce 
simple  mining  and  agricultural  machinery  in  1884.  The  Bavaria 
Brewery  (Coosorcio  de  Gerveooerias  Bavaria,  SA.),  {Hosently  the 
leading  industrial  enterprise  of  the  courtry,  eetablidied  its  firrt 
plant  in  1891,  and  an  industrial  exposition  at  Bogota  in  1899  indi¬ 
cated  the  country's  interest  in  modem  indostrial  development. 

The  beginning  of  Urn  twentieth  century  witnessed  the  expansion 
of  existing  industries  for  the  production  of  new  goods  and  the 
establishment  of  heavier  industries,  ss  well  ss  other  types  of  enter¬ 
prise,  in  a  number  of  urban  cmiters.  The  first  modem  sugar  re¬ 
finery  dates  bsci:  to  1901,  the  first  modem  textile  plant  to  1906, 
uid  the  first  eentent  plant  to  1908.  The  production  of  glass  and 
pharmaceutical  products  was  begun,  and  by  1921  the  first  commercial 
producti<m  of  peti  oleum  was  undertaken.  Electric  power  and  light 
pruuuctimi  were  expanded.  By  1925,  7.6  percent  of  aU  goods  and 
serviioea  were  produced  the  manufacturing  industries,  not  includ¬ 
ing  the  artissn  industries. 

The  world  depressitm  of  the  1930’8,  which  reduced  the  import  of 
msnufsetured  goods,  provided  a  strong  impetus  for  domestic  pro- 


dnction.  In  fact,  many  economic  hiatoriana  view  tlua  decade  aa  wit- 
neai^  the  real  beginning  of  the  eoontry’s  modem  indnatiial  de- 
velopmeBt  Handreds  of  new  entnpnaee  were  eataUiafaed,  and  in- 
dnstrial  dieeraificatioo  became  dearly  appamt  The  rapid  rate  of 
gnn^th  oontinoed  during  World  War  II,  and  by  1M5  the  maim* 
factoring  induatxy  had  increaaed  ita  ahare  to  13.4  pereent  of  the 
groaa  national  product. 

A  further  broadening  of  the  induatrial  baae  took  {dace  during 
the  15  years  fdlowing  Wwld  War  IL  The  govemmesit  became  in¬ 
creasingly  actire  in  the  economic  q>here,  and  1953  the  mana- 
facturing  induatry  accounted  f<Nr  18.2  and,  as  has  been  noted, 
1960,  almoet  21  percent  of  the  groes  national  prodocL  The  output 
of  the  mining  and  petroleum  iuduatnea  has  also  inereased.  An 
improrement  in  tran^KMlation  facilities  has  been  a  paitkalariy 
important  factor  snpporting  induatrial  derdopnbraL 

Prauent  PreUcow 

Colombia’s  industrial  derelopmcnt  reveals  condirions  (^ai^ieteris- 
tic  of  the  early  phases  of  induatnaliration :  reluctance  of  both  pro¬ 
ducer  and  investor  to  oigage  in  high-volume,  low-coet  prodacrion, 
a  shortage  of  capital,  and  a  detennination  to  gain  exaggerated 
profits. 

The  main  factor  retarding  induatrial  growth  is  the  hig^  coat  of 
prodoctiem.  the  causes  of  which  are  manifold.  In  addition  to  the 
high  coet  of  imputed  raw  materials,  intermediate  goods,  and  do¬ 
mestic  raw  materials,  the  inadequacies  of  transportation  facilities 
and  the  high  cost  of  transportation  have  contributed  to  economic 
regionalism,  which  in  turn  has  resulted  in  wasteful  duplication  of 
productiem.  The  cost  of  power  is  high,  and  persems  of  modmi  in¬ 
dustrial  skills  and  technical  knowledge  ve  scarce.  The  latter  pitdH 
lem  is  due  mainly  to  shortemnings  in  Colombian  general  education, 
to  lack  of  well -organized  efforts  to  produce  perwms  with  spedaliaed 
training,  to  labor  l^islation  which  rewards  seniority  rather  than 
efficiency,  and  to  Colombian  inability  to  provide  reliable  and  eftewot 
supervisitm.  The  last  deficiency  makes  it  neceaoiy  in  the  most 
successful  establishments  to  rriain  supervision  in  the  hands  of  the 
industrialist  or  to  entrust  supenrisoiy  positions  mainly  to  fcnmgners 
and  foreign-trained  nationals  (scs  di.  18,  Labw  Force).  The  low 
nutritional  level  in  the  country  clso  adds  to  labor’s  ineAciency. 

RSSOURCBS 

BIbMrals 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  coontiy  are  axUnaiva  and  varied 
(see  fig.  11),  and  Colombia  ho^j  to  rednea  Ha  d^pendeaea  on  ooffaa 
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tHiroagh  the  developincnt  mnd  export  of  hstherto  untapped  minerai 
rnoarcea.  C<rfombia  ranks  second  in  South  America  in  petnHeum 
oortput;  it  leads  in  {»odnction  of  gold,  possessing  about  one-third 
of  the  known  gold  resenres  of  the  ocmtinent.  It  is  the  world's  prin¬ 
cipal  prodnr.sr  of  emeralds,  and  one  of  the  few  places  where  plati¬ 
num  is  found.  The  country  can  meet  its  domestic  requirements  in 
oil,  cweat,  clay,  coal,  salt,  gypsum,  silica,  and  several  other  minerals. 

Oom  of  the  mo^  promising  smirces  of  industrial  potential  is  the 
countrjV)  coal  reserves,  variously  estimated  at  between  1C  and  27 
bdlkm  tmiB.  Chie  layer  of  coal  runs  from  Cundinamarca  north 
almost  t  the  Venezuelan  border  and  provides  a  source  of  supply 
fr?  the  industrial  centers  in  the  Ea^em  Cordillera,  inch’ ling  tfa« 
Pax  del  Rio  steel  mill.  Another  considerably  smaller  (ieU.  extends 
through  the  Cauca  Valley  from  Cauca  to  Antioquia,  within  an  easy 
distance  of  Cali  and  Medellin.  A  third  held  has  been  reported,  but 
not  yet  explored,  in  Bolivar. 

Petroleum  resources  have  played  a  significant  role  in  the  coun¬ 
try's  economy  for  the  last  40  years,  b»;t  the  known  reserves  promise 
only  a  relatively  short  period  of  expl>>itation  if  present  protiuction 
rates  are  maintained.  Should  exploraticms  now  in  progress  be  un¬ 
successful,  known  reserves  may  become  exhausted  by  1975. 

Iron  ore  deposits  of  significant  amount  exist  in  Boyaca,  which 
supply  the  Acerias  Paz  del  Rio  (Pas:  del  Rio  sted  mill).  Small 
deposits  occur  in  Antioquia,  Cundinaniarca,  Cal  das,  Huila,  and 
Tolima.  The  ore  contains  a  large  amount  of  impurities,  the  removal 
of  which  in  refining  increase  'production  costs.  Total  production 
in  1959  was  404,000  tons. 

Limestone  production  amounted  to  1.8  million  metric  tons  in 
1958,  and  the  salt  reserves  are  nearly  uiexhaustible. 

Uranium  deposits  have  been  reported  in  Antioquia  and  Huila 
and  in  the  region  between  Santander  and  Norte  de  Santander.  The 
government  has  granted  three  exploration  concessions;  one  in  an 
area  covering  some  17,000  acres,  extending  from  California  in 
Santander  to  Pamplonita  and  Cucutilla  in  Norte  de  Santander;  one 
in  Caqueta;  and  one  in  Huila. 

Copper  is  found  in  several  areas,  but  no  economically  significant 
concentration  has  been  reported.  Some  zinc  ore  has  been  mined 
and  exported  from  a  mine  at  Gacheta  in  Cundinamarca  by  the 
Callaghan  Zinc-I.ead  Company  of  San  Fri.ncisco,  T^alifoniia.  Otlier 
finds  were  reported  in  Caldas,  and  scattered  mines  in  Valle  del 
Cauca  and  Tolima  produce  small  amounts.  Mercury  is  available  in 
promising  quantities  in  the  Tolina  area  of  the  Central  Cordillera. 
The  output  in  1958  was  15,4(H1  poumls.  Antim''>;iy  is  found  in  ('auca 
and  Tolima;  lead,  in  almost  every  -lepartmen.,  but  mainly  in  Caldas 
and  Santander,  Neither  of  tlie  latter  two  nnnerals,  liowever,  is 
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cxtractod  in  significant  amoonta.  Barite  liae  been  mined  in  mall 
qnantitiee  in  HoUa,  Norte  de  Santander,  Santander,  and  T<dima. 
The  '958  prodiKtum  waa  about  IS/XK)  toim. 

Anbeatoa  and  gypaom  are  avmlab«e  in  promising  qoantitias  in 
Antioquia  and  Naiina  IntmsdTe  atadks  qwnaored  by  the  Inatitoto 
<k  Fomento  IndoetrUl  (Inadtnte  of  Indnatxial  DeralopiaMit)  are 
nn<fervay  to  establish  tho  extoit  and  quality  of  the  raaurea. 
Gypsum  production  been  going  on  for  some  time  and  reached 
60*000  tons  in  1958.  Manganese  is  available  in  Caldas  and  Narino, 
but  it  has  little  .  aloe  because  of  the  inacoeesil^ty  of  the  locatkme. 
Unccmfinned  reports  point  to  deposits  in  OaMaa,  Ai^oqnia,  and 
Huila.  Mica  of  good  qnali^  is  availaMe  in  large  gnantitiesL  Maible 
is  mined  in  Tolima  and  Boyaci.  Qnarts,  aand,  boildiug  atom,  and 
clay  are  present  in  sdBciait  qnantitioa  to  satisfy  the  domeatio 
demand. 

Entrgy 

Colombia’s  potential  in  primary  power  resources  is  impreesiva. 
Vast  forem  provide  household  fuels,  ooa!  and  oil  fields  can  supply 
the  growing  requimnents  of  industry  and  trmnsporti^ian  for  fuJ, 
and  hydraulic  reaouroes  could  meet  the  moet  amlntiooa  indnatriai 
and  communal  requirementa  The  hydroeleetric  potential  idnia  has 
been  estimated  to  be  40  milliou  kilowatts,  with  a  production  eapaeify 
of  200  billion  kilowatt  hmus. 

In  spite  of  the  vast  resources  snd  a  substantially  accelerating 
output,  both  industrial  and  public  power  services  are  lagging  be¬ 
hind  demand  and  still  constitute  <mm  of  the  major  obstacles  to  more 
rapid  industrial  growth  and  urban  development  In  1955,  the  groee 
consumption  of  energy  per  capita  was  ooly  416  kilograms  of  petro¬ 
leum  equivalent,  and  that  of  electricity,  166  kilograins  The  uae  of 
vegetable  fuels  is  maniffisting  a  relative  iheliiie,  but  oiergy  derived 
from  petroleum  products,  coal,  and  hydraulic  reaouroeB  is  of  increas¬ 
ing  importance  (see  fig.  12). 

Lubw 

Nearly  20  percent  of  the  economically  active  persons  in  the  coun¬ 
try  make  their  livelihood  in  industry. 

Rapid  urbanization  provides  ample  labor  supply  in  ths  unskilled 
categories,  but  skilled  woriiers  are  scarce;  this  factor  seriously 
impedes  industrial  development  and  present  efficiency  (see  ch.  !8, 
l^abor  Force). 

FiMUKS 

Ijsck  of  adequate  capital  has  been  one  of  ths  principal  factors 
retarding  industrial  development.  Except  during  the  yean  1925-29, 
when  foreign  capital  amounted  to  almost  50  percent  of  the  total 
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Figwt  it.  Qrof  tn*r§y  eonauimptimt  m  CtitmUm. 


capital  formatioa,  foi«i|;n  inTeetment  has  plajed  a  much  le«  influ- 
entiai  role  in  Colombia  than  in  most  other  Latin  American  omntriea. 
It  is  eerimated  that  toward  the  end  of  the  1950’e  only  about  14  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  inTertment  was  of  foreign  origin  (see  ch.  82, 
Foreign  Eoanomic  BelatioM).  Dixneetic  nvinge  nther  than  for¬ 
eign  loans  hare  played  the  principal  role  in  the  formation  of  indna- 
triai  o^iiaL  Campaniee  follow  a  poli*^  of  distributing  a  hi|^ 
portion— about  75  to  85  percent — of  their  profits  as  dividends,  and 
favorable  provisiona  in  the  tax  laws  encourage  shar^olden  to 
reinvest  their  dividntds.  Consequently,  ehareholders  become  savers, 
and  rimoltaneously,  Uie  most  important  source  of  dkaneetic  industrial 
credit. 

Before  Um  depree8i<Mi  of  the  1930’s,  inoMne  derived  fnnn  coffee 
export  was  reinvested  in  the  export  sector  of  the  ectmomy,  and  the 
relatively  small  amount  of  public  investment  was  channeled  into 
public  woria  with  no  or  little  immediate  return.  Since  the  1980’s, 
the  government  has  been  making  continuous  efforts  to  provide  credit 
for  industry  throu^  the  establishment  of  specialised  credit  insti- 
tuitions  or  ^rou^  industrial  credit  departments  of  existing  credit 
institutions.  In  1932  the  Agrarian  Credit  Bank  (Caja  de  Cr£dito 
Agrario)  opened  an  industrial  department,  and  in  1937  the  Ce/tiiral 
Mortgage  Bank  (Banco  Central  Hipotecario)  frllowed  suit  In 
1950  the  Popular  Bank  (Banco  Popular)  began  to  extend  loans  to 
s^nall-scale  and  handicraft  industries,  and  in  1954  the  Populas 
Mortgage  Bank  (Banco  Hipotecario  Popular)  made  loans  to  holders 
of  real  estate  for  the  cou8tructi<m  of  homes. 

OovemmNit  regulati'^^'B  compel  commercial  banks  to  invest  a 
certain  portion  of  their  savings  deposits  in  industrial  developments 
and  insurance  companies  to  invest  10  percent  of  their  reserves 
either  in  agriculture  or  industry.  The  cumulative  effect  of  these 
measures,  however,  has  not  been  dramatic,  and  the  capital  shortage 
continues. 

Recent  economic  policies  of  the  government,  as  expreoscr'l  in  tax, 
tariff,  and  fiscal  regulations,  have  been  designed  to  direct  inreet- 
ments  into  those  industrial  enterprises  which  promise  tc>  promote 
economic  self-sufficiency  through  the  use  mainly  of  domestic  raw 
materials.  Thus,  a  shift  toward  increased  investment  in  such  enter¬ 
prises  can  be  observed  since  World  War  II, 

EXT1L4CTIVE  INDUSTRIES 

In  1954  the  Ministry  of  Mines  and  Petroleum  was  created,  a  new 
mining  code  was  issued,  and  the  first  national  mining  cemns  was 
taken.  The  census  listed  914  mining  enterprises,  including  petro¬ 
leum-producing  companies.  More  than  one-third  of  all  kuioing 
enterprises  were  working  sand  and  rock  quarries.  Small  enteiprisee 


engaged  in  small-scale  coal  mining  made  up  another  third,  while 
all  o^er  enterprises  constituted  the  lenuusder.  The  total  number 
of  employees  was  about  61,000,  and  the  total  value  of  minerals 
produced  th&t  year  was  given  as  Colf299  million  (at  that  time 
about  UJS.$87  million),  as  follows:  petroleum,  Col$226  million; 
onal,  Col$15  million;  precious  metals,  Col$37  million;  salt,  Col$10 
million;  sand  and  building  stone,  Col$7  million;  and  miscellaneous, 
rol$4  million.  The  Department  of  Planning  and  Technical  Services 
estimated  the  value  of  the  1959  output  as  Col$670  million  (nearly 
U.S4100  million)  and  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  mining, 
including  workers  of  the  petroleum  industry,  as  73/)00. 

i'nder  Colombian  law,  the  ownership  of  land  does  nol  automat' 
icai.'y  include  rights  to  the  subsoil  minerals.  The  res;.  irces  of  the 
sutsiiil  are  considered  possessions  of  the  state.  In  certain  ez'  p- 
tionhl  cases,  however,  land  rights  have  been  granted  tcgether  with 
rightn  to  some  subsoil  minerals.  For  example,  owners  of  land  to 
which  title  was  obtained  Iiefore  October  28,  1873  (the  date  that 
certaiii  chapters  of  the  Fiscal  Code  took  effect)  possess  the  right  to 
exploit  such  subsoil  minerals  as  coal,  iron,  lead,  mercury,  and  mica, 
but  do  not  have  similar  rights  to  copper,  beryl,  gold,  platinum, 
silver,  and  several  others. 

The  right  to  exploit  deposits  of  copper,  '^Id,  silver,  platinum, 
and  precious  stones  in  the  subsoil  where  they  are  in  the  possession 
of  the  state  (except  along  navigable  rivers)  may  be  acquired 
through  filing  a  simple  claim  with  the  government.  Deposits  of 
other  minerals  inland  owned  by  the  state  !3»nd  all  minerals  along 
navigaule  rivers  may  only  be  exploited  by  (‘oncessions  granted  by 
the  government. 

Fuels 

Petrolcan 

By  1928,  Colombia  was  producing  20  million  barrels  of  petroleum 
a  ytiT.  Although  the  rate  of  output  slowed  down  during  the  fol¬ 
lowing  20  yean,  in  1959  it  reached  nearly  5'!  million  barrels  or 
8  million  metric  tons.  This  volume  is  only  2  percent  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  United  States  and  6  percent  of  that  of  Venezuela, 
but  it  nevertheless  has  a  salutary  effect  on  the  country’::  balance 
of  payments  situation.  The  country  has  become  self-sufficient  in 
oil  products,  with  the  exception  of  high-octane  aviation  gasoline  and 
a  small  amount  of  other  petroleum  derivatives.  The  rate  of  produc¬ 
tion  h  .s  been  rising  faster  than  the  domestic  consumption,  which  was 
estimated  at  2.2  million  metric  tons  in  1959.  In  the  same  year, 
5.8  million  tons  of  crude  oil  were  exported,  producing  about  18  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  foreign  exchange  eamin,"s  and  second  only  to 
coffee  in  value. 
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Oil  fields,  owned  by  the  state  and  exploited  by  (hxnestic  and 
foreign  ccwapanies  under  ocmoessioos  from  the  gorenunent,  occupy 
about  11  million  acres,  or  4  percent  of  the  total  land  area. 
paid  to  the  state  daring  the  term  of  the  oonoession  range  from  8  to 
13  percent,  depending  on  the  distance  of  the  oil  fold  from  seaports^ 
After  the  expiration  of  the  concesedon,  the  government  acquires  the 
title  to  the  entire  establishment,  incloding  refining  and  tran^rta* 
tion  installati<ms  and  equipment. 

Concessions  are  required  not  only  for  exploitatkm,  but  also  for 
exploration  purposes,  regardless  of  whether  subsoil  ri|^ts  belong  to 
the  state  or  to  private  persons.  Exploration  is  bmng  ccmdncted  on 
some  22  million  acres.  Exploration  concessiims  are  usually  granted 
for  a  period  of  5  years,  with  a  possible  oxtensicm  period  ior  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  3  additional  years;  exploitadon  'mtcessions  last  for  30  or, 
in  the  Llanos  Orientales,  40  yearsi,  with  a  passible  extension  period 
of  iO  years. 

In  1959  there  were  over  8/K)0  wells  in  the  country,  of  which 
2,064  were  in  operation.  In  the  same  y;«ki,  some  f  .  companies  were 
engaged  in  exploratory  drilling,  and  promising  new  finds  were  made 
in  the  lower  hlagdalena  Valley. 

Empresa  Col(Hnbiana  de  Petrfileos— ECOPETROL  (Odmubiau 
Petroleum  Enterprise),  a  government-owned  company— operates  the 
De  Mares  concession  nt  Barrancabermeja  in  Santander,  ^liis  is  the 
largest  and  oldest  oil  fold  of  the  country,  covering  about  1.3  million 
acres.  Its  original  (xmeession,  granted  to  the  Tropical  Oil  Com¬ 
pany,  expired  in  1951 ;  and  the  fold,  t<^ther  with  all  installations, 
railroads,  highways,  and  equipment  became  the  property  of  the 
state.  Its  gross  production  is  decreasing  slowly  and  was  somewhat 
less  than  10  million  barrels  in  1959. 

The  Colombian  Petroleum  Company  owns  the  400^000-acre  Barco 
concession  in  Norte  de  Santander  and  the  dcaco  concession  in 
Bolivar;  the  first  produces  about  9.1  million  barrels  of  excellent 
quality  oil  annually;  the  second,  about  6  million  barrels. 

International  Petroleum  Colombia,  Ltda. — IN  TEBOOL— owns 
three  small  concessions  in  Magdalena  department,  one  at  Aguachica, 
producing  about  23,000  barrels  of  crude  oil  annuaUy;  (me  at  Totu- 
mal,  with  an  annual  productiim  of  about  88,000  barrels;  and  one 
at  lAgunitas  Gualanday  with  18,000  barrels. 

Shell-C6ndor,  S.A.,  owns  and  operates  several  concessions,  the 
largest  of  which  are  the  Yond6  concession  at  Casabe  in  Antioqnia, 
producing  so.  iC  8.3  million  barrels  of  crufo  oil  on  120,000  acres; 
the  Cantagallo  concession  in  Bolivar,  with  a  production  of  nearly 
1  million  barrels  on  over  50,000  acres;  ths  El  Dificil  concesskm 
in  Magdalena,  producing  some  340,000  barrels  on  120,000  acres;  and 


the  San  Pablo  concesnon,  producing  over  4  million  barrels  and 
showing  a  rapid  inereaae. 

One  of  the  four  major  producing  concessions,  that  of  Guaguaqui- 
TeHui  at  Muzo  in  Boyaci,  is  owned  the  Texas  Petroleum  Com¬ 
pany,  SA.,  and  produces  annually  over  10  million  barrels  of  crude 
0*1  on  over  250,000  acres  of  lan^  Smaller  concessions  owned  by 
liM  same  company  are  one  at  Palagna  in  Boyaci,  with  an  annual 
production  of  3,570,000  barrels;  the  Teut&n  concession  at  Ortega 
in  Tolima,  producing  451,000  barrels;  the  Sogamoso  concession  in 
Boyac4,  50,000  barrels;  and  the  Eremitano  concession,  203,100  bar¬ 
rels.  Various  smaller  concessions  produce  a  total  of  some  70,000 
barrels  of  crude  oil  annually. 

Proved  reserves  in  1960  allowed  a  relatively  short  projective  pe¬ 
riod  for  exploitation — if  present  production  rates  are  maintained, 
only  12  to  15  years.  Tims,  the  further  exploration  and  discovery  of 
oil  fields  is  of  vital  interest  to  the  natioral  economy. 

Exploration  and  exploitation  of  oil  would  progress  more  rapidly 
were  it  not  for  transportation  difficulties.  Existing  oil-producing 
areas  are  connected  with  industrial  and  transportation  centers 
through  21  pipelines,  of  which  14  carry  crude  oil  and  7  refined 
products.  The  longest  and  most  important  pipeline,  completed  in 
1926,  extends  365  miles  from  El  Centro,  at  the  center  <'f  the  De 
Mares  concession  in  Santander,  to  Mamonal,  south  of  C.^rtagena. 
The  line  is  owned  by  the  Andean  National  Corporation,  Ltda.,  an 
affiliate  of  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey.  Two  feeder  lines  are  con¬ 
nected  to  it.  One  is  at  Galan  on  the  border  of  Santander  and 
Antioquia  and  carries  crude  oil  from  ^he  Yondo  concession.  The 
other  joins  the  line  at  Plato  on  the  border  of  Magdalena  and 
Bolivar  and  carries  oil  from  the  El  Dificil  concession.  In  addi- 
ti  in,  the  Andean  pipeline  also  serves  the  Cantagallo  concession. 

Ti'e  second  longest  pipeline,  completed  in  1939,  connects  the  Barco 
concession  with  the  seacoast  and  runs  from  Petrolea,  near  the 
Venezuelan  border,  to  Covenas  in  Cdrdoba,  a  distance  of  263  miles. 
The  line  is  owned  by  the  South  American  Gulf  Oil  Company,  an 
affiliate  of  Socony-Vacuum  Cil  Compfiny,  Inc.,  and  the  Texas  Pe¬ 
troleum  Company.  The  lengths  of  other  lines  vary  between  5  and 
110  miles  and  connect  various  producing  centers  with  rivers  and 
seaports.  No  pipeline  at  present  reaches  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Coal 

In  spite  of  the  vast  reserves,  exploitation  has  been  slow,  mainly 
because  of  the  inadequacies  of  transportation  facilities.  Total  na¬ 
tional  coal  output  has  shown  a  steady  increase  from  1.9  million  tons 
in  1956  to  2.0  million  in  1957  and  2.3  million  tons  in  1958.  The 
country  exported  coal  for  the  first  time  in  1957.  At  present,  the 
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mines  in  Candinam&rca  provide  moot  of  the  coal  prodooed;  present 
production  can  satisfy  pieeent  domestic  requirements  and  keep 
pace  with  the  (^rowinj;  industrial  need.  With  the  improvement  of 
transportation  facilities,  however,  it  is  hoped  that  the  country  may 
capitalize  on  coal  as  ui  export  commodity;  there  is  omsiderable 
demand  for  it  in  other  South  American  countries. 

Predou  Metals  and  Stones 
G«U.  Ptatimoa,  aaS  BOter 

Before  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Africa,  Colombia  was  for  a  time 
the  leading  gold  producer  of  the  world.  Its  output  at  present, 
however,  amounts  to  only  1  percent  of  the  worlds  total,  ahhongh 
it  still  exceeds  that  of  iJl  other  South  American  countries.  Gold 
output,  although  higher  than  in  the  early  years,  is  considerabfy 
below  the  high  output  of  660,000  troy  ounces  in  1941.  The  average 
annual  output  was  390^000  troy  ounces  during  the  1950*8.  Over 
75  percent  of  this  was  obtrined  by  alluvial  dredging,  less  than 
1  percent  by  panning,  and  the  remainder  from  veins.  The  total 
vKlue  of  the  output  smce  the  Spanish  conquest  is  estimated  to  be 
more  than  T7.SA1  billion. 

About  75  percent  of  the  gold  is  mined  in  Antioquia;  11  pertent 
in  Choc6;  about  5  percent  in  Naiino;  and  the  remainder  in  Caldas, 
Cauca,  and  Tolima.  Large  foreign  investments  have  been  involved 
in  geld  production,  and  amortization  payments  have  been  made 
regularly  when  lean  financing  was  involved  (see  ch.  S2,  Forrign 
Economic  Relations).  The  stnte  has  a  monoprly  in  the  gold  and 
silver  mines  of  Mannato  and  Supla. 

In  connection  with  gold  mining  operations,  platinum  is  found 
and  mined  mai'*'''  in  Choo6  by  the  Cia.  Minera  Chood-Padfioo, 
S.A.,  and  ly  its  subsidiaries  in  Narino  and  Cauca.  Ihe  annual 
output  averaged  24,000  troy  ounces  in  the  1930’s. 

Silver  is  also  found  in  conjunction  with  g^'ld,  mainly  in  Antioquia, 
and  in  smaller  amounts  in  Caldas  and  Tolima.  T^  annual  pro¬ 
duction  averages  110,000  troy  ounces  (105,000  troy  ounces  in  1958), 
an  amount  insufficient  to  meet  the  domestic  demand. 

Eawraldi 

Numerous  nnall  emerald  mines  are  scattered  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  only  the  mines  in  Boyadi  produce  economically.  The  Muso, 
Coscuez,  and  Chivor  mines  have  been  well  worked,  but  because  of 
civil  unrest  m  the  area  in  the  early  1950*8,  mining  operations  wars 
frequently  interrupted  and  production  was  considerably  reduced. 
A  new  mine  discovered  near  Barbur  early  in  1961  may  well  prove 
to  be  the  richest  in  the  world.  The  government  reported  an  output 
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of  68^)00  carats  in  1951  and  20,000  carats  in  1955,  but  no  more  recent 
data  are  available.  The  sale  of  emeralds  is  a  government  monopolj 
administered  bj  the  Bank  of  the  Republic. 


Sulfur  has  beer^  mined  since  1948  <m  the  slopes  of  Purac^  a 
voi^;^o  in  Gauca,  by  the  Industries  Purac^  SA.  The  company  pio¬ 
neered  in  ins-^rlling  the  first  flotation  plant  in  the  world,  which 
now  has  a  production  capacity  of  40  tons  per  day.  This  raised 
output  to  such  a  level  that  the  import  of  sulfur  was  unnecessary. 
Total  output  in  1958  reached  6,800  tons  of  refined  sulfur,  which 
was  used  mainly  for  the  production  of  sulfuric  acid  by  enterprises 
in  Bogoti,  Barranquilla,  and  Medellin.  Reserves  were  estimated  at 
about  6  million  tons. 

8ak 

Salt  is  produced  from  larg')  natural  deposits,  mainly  in  Boyaci, 
and  from  evaporating  spring  and  sea  water.  One  of  the  oldest, 
and  by  far  the  most  significant  salt  mine,  which  was  first  worked 
by  the  Chibchas  in  pre-Colombian  times,  is  located  about  30  miles 
north  of  Bogot&  at  Zipaquiri  The  Zipaquiri-Nemocon  salt  de¬ 
posits  comprise  hundreds  of  square  miles  and  are  several  hundred 
feet  thick,  providing  a  nearly  inexhaustible  reserve.  Its  *‘salt 
cathedral,”  a  well-publicized  tourist  attraction  hewn  out  of  solid 
rock  salt,  can  accommodate  15,000  persons.  Salt  is  also  mined  in 
smaller  quantities  in  the  Western  Cordillera  and  is  obtained  from 
salt  springs;  the  Gacheti  and  Tausa  salt  springs,  both  in  Cundina- 
marca,  are  best  known.  The  total  production  in  1959  was  266,000 
metric  tons.  Of  this,  214,C^^  tons  were  mined  rock  salt  and  52,000 
were  extracted  from  spring  and  sea  water. 

The  production  of  rock  salt,  a  government  monopoly  operated  by 
the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  provides  about  1  percent  of  government 
revenue.  Although  the  government  engages  in  some  refining,  salt¬ 
refining  enterprises  are  mostly  privately  owned. 

ELECTRIC  POWER  PRODUCTION 

The  total  installed  generating  capacity  of  electric  power  plants 
was  900,000  kilowatts  in  1959,  or  about  64  watts  per  inhabitant. 
These  figures  represent  a  significant  change,  compared  with  the 
respective  figures  of  270,000  kilowatts  and  24  watts  in  1950. 
Nevertheless,  they  do  not  indicate  sufficient  capacity  to  meet  the 
requirement  of  industry  nor  to  supply  electricity  in  large  areas  of 
the  country  now  entirely  without  a  supply.  The  four  industrial 
areas  of  Antioquia,  Cudinamarca,  Magdalena,  and  Valle  del  Cauco 
consiune  over  70  percent  of  the  electricity  generated  in  the  cjuntry, 
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while  population  centers  in  many  other  areas  are  without  electric 
power  and  all  services  dependent  on  it  According  to  government 
statistics  for  1958,  eleetridty  was  available  in  704  oat  of  the  815 
principal  mwiieipsot  (municipalitiee)  and  in  168  out  of  the  lASO 
eorreffimUrUae  (administrative  subdivisions  within  a  municipality 
or  inu»'’“*pal  district). 

'ine  absence  of  large-scale  utility  companies  and  of  capital  in 
general  has  resulted  in  the  establis^ent  of  small  generating  units 
serving  individual  industrial  plants  or  relatively  small  geographical 
areas  with  high  demand  at  peak  hours  and  little  or  no  demand  at 
others.  In  the  870  communities  in  which  electricity  is  available, 
it  is  produced  by  952  plants,  and  only  100  of  these  have  a  capacity 
of  over  1,000  kilowatts. 

The  increasing  public  icterest  in  the  production  of  adequate 
energy  was  reflected  in  the  creation  in  1946  of  the  Institute  Nacional 
dfl  Aprovechamiento  de  Aguas  y  Fomente  E14ctrioo  (National  Insti> 
tute  for  the  Utilizatimi  of  Water  and  Electrical  DevelojmMnt).  On 
the  basis  of  a  survey  prepared  m  1953,  the  Institute  was  charged 
with  the  implementaticm  of  a  nati(mal  electrification  plan  which 
calls  for  the  raising  of  the  installed  generating  capacity  to  2.7 
million  kilowatts  uy  1970. 

Approximately  70  percent  of  the  electric  energy  is  produced  by 
hydroelectric  plants,  the  remainder  by  thermoelectric  installations. 
The  hydroelectric  potent)  si  of  the  country  is  favoiably  distributed 
among  the  moet  densely  populated  areas,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  Nevertheless,  the  quality  of  hydraulic  resources 
and  their  proximity  to  settlements  have  influenced  consumption  be¬ 
cause  of  resulting  differentials  in  costs  of  production.  For  example, 
unit  prices  are  lowest  in  Medellin,  where  abundant  water  is  avail¬ 
able  near  the  city,  and  it  is  stmiewhat  higher  at  Bogoti  and  (^li, 
where  heavier  investment  into  power  plants  and  transmisrion  lines 
has  been  required. 

Industry  absorbs  about  87  percent  of  the  total  electric  energy 
output.  It  produces  25  percent  of  the  total  and  receives  12  percent 
from  public  utilities.  The  promotion  of  publicly  owned  utilities 
is  being  encouraged,  and  several  communities  are  engaged  in  such 
expansion.  The  municipal  power  company  of  6<^|oti,  for  example, 
obtained  a  $17.6  million  loan  from  the  World  Bank  in  1960  to 
build  a  new  hydroelectric  etation  of  66,000-kilowatt  capacity,  to 
add  another  20,000  kilowatts  to  an  existing  station,  and  to  build  a 
thermoelectric  station  at  Zipaquiri.  The  new  facilities  will  double 
the  existing  output  of  electric  energy  available  to  the  city,  raising 
the  amount  to  S!)0,000  kilowatts  by  1965. 

Similarly,  the  Empreeas  Pfiblicas  de  Medellin  (Medellin  Public 
Enterprises)  are  constructing  a  hydroelectric  project  on  the  Nars 


m^'W  vitii  a  capacity  of  500/X)0  kilowatts.  BarranqoUla  plana 
to  azpaod  its  UMancoeketric  i^eneratinf  capacity  16,500  kilofTatts 
and  build  a  transmiasion  line  fram  the  dty  to  Santa  Maria. 

It  is  hoped  that  an  acnte  power  shortage  in  the  Cauca  Valley 
will  be  ranedisd  through  the  ccmstnictioii  of  h/droelectric  installa- 
Uons  by  the  Corporaci^  Aut&ionia  Beponal  del  Canca  (Canca 
YaU^  OcHTporation).  In  the  past,  public  power  Nations,  with  the 
one  exception  at  Anchieayk,  have  all  proved  too  small  and  have 
lost  effidoicy  because  of  overuse.  Almost  all  large  industrial  and 
commercial  enterprises  have  as  a  resnlt  installed  their  own  power 
generating  units  for  the  production  of  energy  needed  at  least  during 
the  hours  of  peak  load.  Existing  installed  capacity  in  Cali  and 
Ynmbo  totals  65^)00  kilowatts,  while  industrial  plants  with  larger 
than  100  kilowatt  units  c<mtribate  another  11,400  kilowatts  of  ca¬ 
pacity.  The  requirement  in  1960  was  about  twice  this  capacity, 
and  the  predicted  further  growth  of  the  area  will  produce  a  dmnand 
for  800/K}0  kilowatts  by  1965. 

BfANUFACTURING 

The  major  indostiies — in  terms  of  output,  number  of  enterprises, 
and  workers — are  the  foodstuffs,  textile,  and  beverage  industries. 
The  clothing  and  footwear,  tobacco,  chemical,  and  mineral  industries 
are  also  significant,  while  the  petroleum,  rubber,  and  metallurgical 
industries  displayed  the  most  dynamic  growth  and  are  gaining  an 
increasingly  important  place  in  the  total  manufacturing  output 

Difficult  topography,  ccnnbined  with  the  inadequacies  of  trairs- 
portation  facilities,  has  resulted  in  regional  industrial  development 
Identical  or  similar  industri^  have  risen  in  at  least  five  ai  'ias; 
Antioquia,  Cudinamarca,  Vallo  del  Cauca,  Santander,  and  Atlantico 
(see  fig.  1).  Recently  undertaken  improvements  in  transportation 
and  communication  will  gradually  result  in  a  greater  integration 
of  existing  industries  and  allow  each  region  to  specialize  in  those 
for  which  it  is  most  suited.  Favorable  conditions  for  and  trends 
toward  specialization  in  specific  directions  can  be  identified  in  sev¬ 
eral  regions.  Textile  manufacturing  has  been  growing  in  Antioquia 
more  rapidly  than  vn  other  repons.  Two-thirds  of  the  country’s 
textile  production,  in  fact,  may  be  found  here.  The  same  region 
provides  advantages  for  development  in  the  footwear,  tobacco,  and 
metal  industries.  Cundinamarca  is  well  suited  for  specialization  in 
the  manufacture  of  mechanical  and  metallurgical  products,  chem¬ 
icals,  rubber  products,  glassware  and  related  industrira,  as  wtll  as 
in  printing  and  the  productimi  of  beverages.  Valle  del  Ca^rca  pro¬ 
duces  and  concentrates  on  the  production  of  foodstuffs,  paper  and 
paper  products,  rubber  products,  chemicals,  and  scune  met^anical 
and  metallurgical  goods.  Santander  is  mainly  ccmcemed  with  the 
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petrokom  prodocts.  No  porticnkr  einfdusb  on  ony  product,  bow* 
ever,  aoems  to  hare  i^^narsd  in  the  AtUntioo  refkaL 

FMdrttfa 

More  enterpruM  u«  eng)Bfed  in  fooditnf  pTocewing  than  in 
any  other  indnetrial  acdri^.  The  2,7M  antwtprine  employed 
nearly  97,000  woricere  in  IKZ,  a  fronp  aeoaod  in  liae  only  to  thoae 
onpl^ed  in  the  teztik  indnetriee  (me  table  1). 
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Foodstuffs . 

2,7M 

36,990 

2,695 

318 

l&O 

Beverages . .  . . 

217 

13, 417 

819 

481 

14  9 

Tobacco . . . 

246 

4,371 

395 

2M 

7.8 

Textiles . 

4«3 

39.389 

1.291 

333 

14  3 

Clothins  and  Footsrear . 

2,211 

30,722 

301 

173 

44 

Wood  and  Cork . 

474 

3,561 

63 

33 

LO 

Fumitore  (wood) . 

432 

3,455 

64 

33 

LO 

Paper  Products . 

S4 

3,880 

141 

46 

L4 

Pnnting . . . 

439 

9,786 

184 

93 

49 

Leather  (except  shoes) . 

287 

4,938 

137 

47 

l.i 

Rubber  Products . . 

52 

188 

76 

48 

Chemicals . . . . 

581 

14,072 

643 

40 

Petroleum  Derivatives . 

18 

2,395 

506 

■SI 

44 

Nunmetallic  Minerals . 

991 

20,496 

321 

181 

49 

Basic  Metals. . . . 

Metallurgic  Products  (excludiof 

75 

5,3M 

m 

71 

42 

transport  equipment) . 

467 

■SI 

93 

48 

nelectrical  Machinery _ _ 

316 

3,197 

51 

36 

ni 

EJectrical  Machinery. . . 

194 

4,779 

147 

66 

40 

Transport  Equipment . . . 

585 

157 

77 

44 

Other . . . . . 

227 

5,288 

119 

63 

L9 

Total . 

11,  125 

236,748 

3,334 

104  0 

Source:  Adapted  from  CoiombU,  DeparUmento  Adminiatrativo  Naeional  de 
Eatadfstica,  BiUHn  Mmnud  4t  BttmUutiM,  No.  1 17,  Deeember  1960,  pp. 
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The  foodstaff  indnstriee  prodnoe  about  40  percent  of  the  nation** 
industrial  output  in  terms  of  gross  value.  Bmuse  of  the  rektiTely 
short  industrial  prooem  to  which  moc:;  agricultural  raw  materials 
are  exposed,  it  seems  more  realisde,  howerer,  to  exprem  the  contri¬ 
bution  in  terms  of  value  added  to  the  basic  materials  in  the  oouras 
of  prooeesing.  In  these  terms,  the  share  of  the  foodstuffi  industrim 
in  the  national  picture  is  only  16  pwoent 
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Grmin-proceflsing  enterprises  ere  probsblj  the  most  numerous 
Flour  mills  rengxt  from  modem  plimts,  equipped  with  eutometie 
maehinery,  Adequate  storage  ^elides,  and  a  daily  capacity  of  40  to 
80  metric  tons,  tc  small  stone  mills  scattered  orer  the  rural  country¬ 
side.  The  total  prodiMtiTB  capacity  of  the  industry  exceeds  present 
output  four  or  five  times. 

There  are  many  bakeries  and  pastry  shops,  all  nsall  enterprises 
not  included  in  tlMi  over-all  fignres  of  the  foodstuff  industries.  They 
numbered  over  3,000  in  1953.  A  large  portion  of  the  mariceted 
biscuits  and  confoctionety  goods,  however,  ms  produced  by  two 
large  enterprises. 

Sugar  refining  is  concentrated  in  about  a  dozen  mills,  but  panels 
(unrefined  brown  sugar)  is  produced  on  the  artisan  level.  Two 
large  enterprises  engage  m  the  manufacture  of  chocolate,  with  a 
capacity  of  160  metric  tons  of  chocolate  production  per  day.  A 
few  relatively  large  enterprises  for  the  processing  of  vegetable  oils 
and  fats  have  been  established  since  World  War  IT  with  the 
assistance  of  Dutdi  capital. 

Milk  processing  and  pasteurixatiaa  takes  place  in  large  and 
medium-size  enterprises,  mainly  in  the  cities.  Butter,  cheese,  and 
ice  cream  are  usually  produced  in  rather  small  enterprises.  Four 
enterprises  produce  evaporated  milk,  powdered  milk,  and  similar 
products. 

The  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  except  for  the  modem  and 
well  equipped  Frutera  Colombiana,  Ltda.,  at  Cali,  is  done  in  small 
enterprises.  Eight  enterprises,  four  located  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
a,id  four  on  the  Pacific  coast,  engage  in  the  canning  and  preserving 
of  fish  and  other  seafood.  Several  small  enterprises  specialize  in 
the  preparation  and  packing  of  frozen  or  salted  meat,  sausages,  and 
similar  products. 

Beverages 

Wliile  still  contributing  nearly  15  percent  of  the  over-all  value 
added  in  the  course  of  industrial  production,  the  beverage  industry 
in  recent  years  has  yielded  second  place  to  textiles.  In  1958,  it 
employed  over  13,000  persons  in  some  220  enterprises,  and  the  value 
of  pr^uction  per  woricer  was  very  high,  amounting  to  Col$35,800, 
surpassed  only  by  the  tobacco  and  oil  industries.  The  largest  por¬ 
tion  of  the  beverage  industry  is  made  up  of  brewing  enterprises, 
which  produced  some  524  million  liters  of  beer  in  1057,  or  38.8  liters 
per  worker.  Brewing  is  concentrated  in  five  large  concerns,  one  of 
which,  the  Bavaria  Brewery  (Consorcio  de  Orveocerias  Bavaria, 
SJk.),  produces  about  70  percent  of  the  total  output,  owns  18  of 
the  29  breweries,  5  malt  plants,  a  crown  and  screw  cap  plant,  and 
a  printing  and  glass  plant,  and  is  more  hi^y  capitalized  than  any 
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other  raierprbe  of  the  oonntry.  Malt  is  prodooed  bj  several  other 
enterprisee,  most  of  them  financiaUr  connected  with  breweries. 

N(maleoholic  beverages  are  manafactured  by  a  large  number  of 
enterprises,  but  two  of  them,  the  Oaseoeas  Posada  Tabon,  SA. 
(Tabte  Inn  Soda  Water),  and  the  Cla.  de  O^tseosas  Lux,  Ltda. 
(Lux  Soda  Water  Company),  produce  at  least  half  of  the  national 
output  Capital  from  r.broad,  including  the  TJnited  States,  has 
been  invested  in  such  enterprises,  espeei^lly  thoee  establidied  sinoe 
World  War  11. 

The  producti<m  of  spirits  is  a  state  monopoly;  franchises  for 
manufacture  and  the  ssJe  of  products  are  assigiied  to  the  different 
departments.  Liquor  transported  across  department  lines  is  taxed 
at  a  higher  rate,  and  thus  interdepartmental  competition  is  dis¬ 
couraged.  In  Antioquia,  Boyaci,  Caldas,  and  Santander,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  liquor  is  under  private  management,  but  the  profits  con¬ 
stitute  public  revenues  and  are  entered  into  the  treasury  of  the 
respective  department  Wine  is  produced  by  private  enterprises. 
Some  140  milliim  liters  of  two  formerly  popular  fenmoited  drinks, 
ehicha  and  guampo,  were  produced  in  19^,  but  since  then  their 
productim  and  con8ampti<m  has  beoi  ontlawed. 

Takacc* 

The  tobacco  industry,  employing  over  4,500  workers,  makes  tbe 
fifth  largest  contribution  to  the  indus^al  production  of  the  ccmn- 
try  in  terms  of  added  value.  It  is  able  to  meet  dcnnestic  require¬ 
ments  in  cigars  and  cigarettes  made  of  daric  t<ri)aooo.  Two-thirds 
of  the  tobacco  (xmsumption  of  the  country  is  in  the  form  of  cig¬ 
arettes,  which  are  manufactured  I7  a  very  few  factonea,  most  of 
them  owned  by  the  Qa.  Colombiana  de  Tabaco,  SA.  In  contrast 
with  the  large-scale  oiterprises  engaged  in  cigarette  manufacturing, 
cigars  are  produced  by  a  very  large  number  of  artisans,  perhaps 
as  mmiy  as  one  thousand. 

l^tilaa 

The  textile  industry  employs  more  wtn'kera  than  any  other  branch 
of  indnstry;  it  ranks  second  in  gross  value  of  production  and  firrt 
in  terms  of  value  added  to  the  orij^nal  pit^uct  Over  89,0(X> 
woricers  were  employed  in  463  establishments  in  1958  and  produced 
16.5  percent  of  the  gross  value  of  the  country’s  industrial  production. 

Cotton  spinning  and  weaving  are  the  country’s  oldest  dxtile- 
making  activities,  but  much  of  the  raw  material  had  to  be  imported 
from  the  beginning  of  this  century  until  very  recent  years.  Since 
1959,  however,  most  of  the  raw  materials  and  all  of  the  raw  cotton 
required  are  now  dcnnestically  produced,  as  a  result  of  the  combined 
efforts  of  private  industry  and  the  Institute  de  Fomento  Algo- 
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doMro  (Cottcsi  Institute),  which  hAve  changed  Colombia  from  a 
cotton-import  into  a  cotton-export  country. 

The  dlk  and  ^thetic  fiber  indastry,  not  unlike  the  cotton  in- 
dufltry,  is  cmccntrated  in  large  enterpriaos  in  which  foreign  capital 
has  participated.  A  more  recently  developed  industry,  it  w.'s  begun 
in  the  1930'b,  but  has  grown  rapidly  since  World  War  EL  Large 
enterprises  produce  about  80  percent  of  the  total  output,  with  ^eo 
fiictones  manufacturing  viscoee  rayon  and  <me  company  making 
acetate  ray<m. 

Hm  demand  for  woolen  cloth,  ponchoe,  and  other  covering  made 
mainly  from  dmnestic  wo(d  cannot  be  met  from  the  production  of 
locai  wool  spinning  and  weaving  planta 

Hard  fiber  textiles  are  produced  mainly  for  the  pa«^ng  of  agri¬ 
cultural  producta  The  domestic  consumption  was  estimated  as 
about  23  million  units  in  1953,  of  which  7  million  were  produced 
by  two  factories,  one  at  Medellin,  the  other  at  San  Gil  in  Simtander, 
and  the  remainder  by  artisans. 

Clothing  and  Footwear 

The  manufacture  and  repair  of  clothing  and  footwear  is  mostly 
a  craft  industiy,  but  in  1958,  2,211  larger  establishments  employing 
over  30,000  workers  were  listed.  They  produced  5.4  perc«it  of  the 
total  industrial  output  in  terms  of  added  value.  Ready-made 
clothing,  hats,  underwear,  and  other  items  of  clothing  are  manu¬ 
factured  by  rapidly  growing  establishments.  Leather  shoes  (worn 
mostly  by  residents  of  towns)  and  fique  sandals  are  the  main  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  footwear  industry. 

Wood  and  Furniture 

The  combined  contribution  of  the  wood  pitxeesmg  and  furniture 
industry  was  about  2  percent  of  the  total  industrial  ou'.put  in 
terms  of  value  added  to  the  original  material.  In  over  900  enter¬ 
prises,  some  11,000  workers  produce  doors,  windows,  some  plywood, 
other  types  of  construction  lumber,  furniture,  toys,  and  other  wood 
products.  Sawmills  are  numerous,  but  almort  without  exception 
they  are  small  and  located  near  the  centers  ^f  consumption.  No 
wood  pulp  is  produced. 

Puper  and  Paper  Products 

The  paper  and  paper  products  industry  stresses  mainly  the  manu¬ 
facturing  of  kr.ift  paper  and  cardboard  in  addition  to  industrial 
packing  containers,  kraft  paper  bags,  wrapping  paper,  and  office 
supplies.  Over  3,000  workers  were  employed  in  84  enterprises  in 
1958  and  produced  about  1.4  percent  of  the  nruion’s  total  industrial 
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ootpot  in  terms  of  added  Taloe.  Daring  the  same  year  some  48/K)0 
metric  tons  of  kraft  paper  and  cartons  were  prodnoed. 

The  need  to  import  most  of  the  raw  material  osed  the  paper 
industry  preamts  a  growing  problem  in  the  balance  of  payments 
pictnra,  Elfmls  to  prodnoe  paper  palp  domestically  hare  been 
unsnocesefol;  the  rapidly  growing  denumd  for  printed  materials 
pats  increasing  preesuree  upon  the  indostry.  A  new  paper  plant 
at  Pereira  in  Caldas,  utilising  palp  imported  from  Finland^  will 
begin  producing  newi^rint  in  1961.  The  constniction  of  a  paper 
mill  at  Cali,  to  be  <^>erational  in  19(^  is  also  planned.  It  may 
produce  85/K)0  metric  tons  of  paper  onnnally  freon  sugar-cane  ree- 
idue  (bagasse). 

Prirtfaig 

The  printing  induetry  indndee  sroond  440  ^^;c>rpnsee  emjdoying 
olmoet  10/)00  woricers.  It  msnifeeted  a  ocmsiderr.ble  growth  daring 
the  1950’b  and  in  1958  contributed  nearly  S  percent  to  tha  over-oil 
output  of  induetry  in  terms  of  added  TaliiB. 

Lsatliar  Iniiatry 

The  preparation  of  hides,  including  tscning,  has  been  the  main 
function  of  the  leather  industry.  The  manu&cturing  of  leather 
goods  other  than  dboee  is  in  the  hands  of  artisans.  Neverthdom, 
in  1958  the  leather  induetry  had  267  plants  with  a  total  of  nearfy 
5,000  woriceiv.  Its  oontrilratkm  to  the  total  industrial  (mtput  of 
the  country  was  lA  percent  <m  around  47  million  pesos  in  terms  of 
added  value.  The  country's  large  livestock  production  could  sup¬ 
port  a  considerable  expansion  of  the  leather  industry,  if  the  damage 
caused  by  parasiteB,  mainly  ticks,  could  be  eliminated  rmd  if  the 
handling  of  hides  could  he  improved.  The  export  of  hides  was 
significant  before  World  War  II,  but  indnstrial  development  has 
expanded  the  domestic  market  that  few  hides  are  now  it<?.ilable 
for  export 

Rikber  Piwducts 

With  52  enterprises  and  over  5,000  workers,  the  rubber  industry 
is  relatively  new  and  has  made  rapid  progien  in  the  manufacture  of 
tires,  tubes,  and  other  rubber  products,  mainly  boots  and  dioea. 
Bogoti  and  Cali  are  the  centers  of  large  manufacturing  enterprisee, 
while  retreading  shops  are  disperud  o\«r  a  wide  area. 

Foreign  capital,  mainly  frem  the  United  Statee,  is  involved  in 
the  Good  Tear  de  Colombia,  S.A.,  at  Tumbo,  near  Cali;  in  tha  Cia. 
Croydon  del  Pacffico,  S.A.,  at  Cali;  in  the  Produetoe  de  Caucho 
Yillegats  S.A.,  at  Does,  near  Bogoti;  and  in  the  Induatria  Colom¬ 
bians  de  LIsntas,  S.A.,  also  st  Bom.  Although  domestic  rubber 
production  cannot  adequately  meet  all  tha  requiranents  for  raw 
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matarial  for  the  indnstiy,  end  e  Urge  amount  of  raw  material,  ae 
wdl  as  intermediate  products,  must  be  imported,  the  oatpnt  of  the 
tin  faetociee  meets  moat  of  the  dnnestic  need  and  is  increasing 
rapidly.  Total  ontpot  in  1958  was  441,500  units  of  tires,  while  the 
total  Talus  of  production  added  to  the  original  material  was  nearly 
GoJ$72  million,  as  compared  to  Col$80  million  in  195S. 


The  expansion  of  the  chemical  industry  is  important  to  the  omin- 
try;  suable  sums  of  foreign  exchange  are  expended  to  import  inter¬ 
mediate  and  final  cheminl  products.  Although  the  numbw  of  euter- 
pras  has  not  appreciably  increased,  the  output  of  the  581  plants 
in  operation  grew  from  Col$89  i  lillion  in  added  value  in  1953  to 
Gol^dO  million  in  1958.  Employing  over  14/)00  woi  kers,  the  indus¬ 
try  omtrilmtes  9  percent  to  tlu  over-all  industrial  production  in 
terms  of  added  value. 

The  largest  branch  of  the  chemical  industry  is  made  up  of  some 
188  pharmaoeutical  enterprises,  about  10  times  the  number  in  exist¬ 
ence  before  World  War  IL  The  production  of  the  pharmaceutical 
industry  satisfies  about  50  percent  of  the  domestic  demand,  and  it 
(xmstitntes  over  40  percent  of  the  total  chemical  output.  Enamel 
paints  and  varnishes  are  produced  by  a  few  large  enterprises.  The 
manufacturing  of  matches,  one  of  the  oldest  branches  of  the  chemical 
industry,  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  fcur  nujor  enterprises, 
in  the  largest  of  which  some  English  and  Swedish  capital  is  in¬ 
vested.  Domestic  demand  for  matches  is  met  by  this  industry, 
bui  materials  required  in  match  manufacture,  such  as  paper,  potas¬ 
sium  chlorate,  and  paraffin,  must  be  imported.  The  manufacture 
of  toilet  articles,  soap,  and  candles  is  mainly  an  artisan  activity, 
and  in  recent  years  has  been  only  sic  \!y  increasing.  They  depend 
heavily  on  the  import  of  raw  and  intermediate  materials.  Artificial 
fibers  such  as  viscose  and  acetate  rayon  are  among  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  products  of  the  chemical  industry.  They  are  manufactured  in 
three  large  enterprise  and  used  mainly  by  the  textile  industry. 
Near  the  salt  mine  of  Zipaquiri,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  five- 
mile-long  pipe  line,  a  soda  plant  promoted  by  the  Instituto  de 
Fomento  Industrial  began  operation  in  1951.  It  has  a  capacity  of 
over  100  tons  of  carbonate,  30  tons  of  caustic  soda,  and  12,000  tons 
of  bicarbonate  per  day.  In  1958,  the  country’s  total  production  of 
soda  ash  was  16,533  tons  and  that  of  caustic  soda,  16,165  tons. 

Sulfuric  acid  is  produced  from  sulfur  mined  near  PopayAn, 
CaucR,  and  from  imported  raw  material.  A  fairly  recently  estab- 
lishfti  branch  of  the  chemical  industry,  it  has  three  establishments 
with  a  capacity  somewhat  larger  than  the  1958  production  of  6,800 
metric  tons.  I'anning  materials  are  produced  only  in  one  enterprise 
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ftt  E<maventu'*.  It  emplusiaes  muigroTe  bark  extractiaD  and 
produces  about  250  Uku  of  extract  per  jear,  mainly  used  for  tlia 
tanning  of  katber  aolee. 

Fertilizers,  greatly  needed  by  agriculture,  are  produced  from  l^* 
products  of  the  Paz  del  Rio  steel  mill  and  the  Barrancabermeja 
oil  refinery.  The  latter,  promoted  the  Institute  de  Fmnento 
Industrial,  has  a  capacity  of  about  14/XX)  tons  of  nitrc^enons  fer¬ 
tilizers,  5,000  tons  of  ammonium,  4,000  tons  of  nitric  acid,  and 
5,400  tons  of  organic  nit-ogen.  It  also  provides  the  basis  for  the 
development  of  other  branches  of  the  chemical  industry  in  the 
production  of  such  items  as  explosives,  nyl<m,  and  plastics.  Other 
lees  important  products  of  the  chemical  industry  are  oxygen, 
acetykne,  waterproofing  maierials,  quick-setting  agents  for  cement, 
heat  insulators,  anticorosive  paints,  flashlight  batteries,  etc. 

(Ml  Scimii«  Indastiy 

The  refining  industry  produces  about  75  percent  of  the  domestic 
requirements  in  gasolines.  Some  25  percmt  of  high  octane  aviation 
gasoline  and  kerosene  used  is  imported,  mainly  for  use  on  the  west 
coast,  which  is  relatively  inaccessible  from  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
tiy.  Crude  oil  is  processed  into  combustible  derivatives  by  5  oil 
refineries  with  a  combined  capacity  of  65,»)00  barrels  per  day,  and 
into  dissolvents  and  asphalt  by  a  dozen  small  enterprises. 

The  oldest  and  largest  refinery,  now  owned  and,  since  1961, 
operated  by  the  government,  is  at  Barrancabermeja  in  Santander 
and  has  a  capacity  of  37,500  barrels  per  day.  It  produces  a  full 
line  of  petroleum  products,  including  high  octane  aviation  gamline. 

Tlie  International  Petroleum  Colombia,  Ltda.  owns  and  operates 
two  refineries.  The  larger  is  only  four  years  old,  and  is  located  at 
the  terminal  of  The  Mamonal  pipe  line  near  Cartagena  in  Bolivar 
and  ha^  a  capacity  of  26,500  barrels  per  day.  The  other  is  at  La 
Dorada  in  Caldas  and  has  a  topping  plant  with  a  capacity  of  2,600 
barrels  per  day.  It  receives  its  crude  oil  from  the  Guaguaqui-Terkn 
concession,  and  it  produces  mainly  diesel  and  fuel  oils. 

Of  the  two  remaining  refineries,  one  is  owiied  by  the  Colombian 
Petroleum  Company,  S.A.  (a  subsidiary  of  the  Tezas  Petroleum 
Company,  S.A.)  at  Tibu,  with  storage  fos  '''tin  nearby  at  Cficuta  in 
Norte  de  Santander.  Its  capacity  l/arrels  per  day.  The 

Texas  Petroleum  Company,  S.A.  owns  anu  operates  a  refinery  at 
Guamo  in  Toliiua,  near  its  Tetukn  concession  at  Ortega.  It  has  a 
capacity  of  1,000  barrels  per  day  and  produces  gtowline,  kerosene, 
and  fuel  oils.  A  gas  plant  associated  with  the  refinery  procesns 
some  61  million  cubic  feet  of  wet  gas  per  day  and  produces  1,500 
barrels  of  natural  gasoline  and  butane  used  in  the  stabilization  of 
gasoline. 
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In  1959,  the  totel  annual  production  of  the  refining  industry 
amounted  to  3.1  million  harrels  (of  42  gallons  each)  of  gasoline, 
9.4  million  barrels  of  fuel  oil,  3.1  million  barrels  of  diesel  oil,  :ind 
25,500  metric  tons  of  propane  gas.  At  the  beginning  of  the  191>0's, 
when  the  country  had  only  2  refineries,  the  tocal  gasoline  output 
was  2.8  million  barrels,  one-third  of  the  present  production. 

Nonmetallic  Minerals 

Because  of  its  importance  to  c<Histruction,  the  production  of  non- 
metallic  minerals  has  a  growing  significance.  The  industry  b  in¬ 
creasing  both  number  of  employees  and  output.  About  1,000 
establishments  employed  about  20,500  workers  in  1958  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  cement,  earthware,  glass,  bricks,  china,  and  various  otbor 
goods.  Due  to  transportation  difficulties,  cement  manufacturing  has 
developed  generally  on  a  r^ional  basis;  it  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
most  dbpersed  industrial  activities  in  the  country.  Although  pro¬ 
duction  began  in  1908,  output  gair  ed  momentum  only  after  World 
War  II.  The  total  output  in  1959  was  1.4  million  tons  of  grey 
cement  as  compared  to  0.3  million  in  1945.  Several  plants  produce 
construction  materbls,  such  as  the  three  large  plants,  supported  by 
Swiss  capital,  which  produce  asbestos-cement  goods  (“etemit”  goods) , 
mainly  tubes,  roofing  accessories,  and  asbestos-cement  sheets  for 
which  they  use  domestic  cement  and  imported  asbestos. 

Bricks  and  earthware  pipe  art  also  produced  by  a  large  number 
of  establishments  using  rather  rudimentary  equipment.  Pottery  is 
almost  exclusively  an  artisan  industry,  but  china  is  manufactured  by 
an  enterprise  established  in  1882,  the  Cia.  Columbiana  de  Ceramica, 
S.A. 

The  glass  industr/,  concfentrp.ted  in  two  large  and  several  small 
enterprises,  supplies  the  domestic  requirements  in  bottles  and  glass 
containers,  but  not  >n  sheet  glass  or  opaque  and  neutral  glass  as  re¬ 
quired  by  the  pharmaceutical  industry.  In  1961,  the  Philips  de 
Colombia  at  Barranquilla  started  producing  glass  for  li'^ht  bulbs. 

Metallurgical  and  Metal  Industries 

The  metallurgical  and  metal  industries  showed  the  most  rapid 
development  during  the  1950’s,  surpassed  only  by  the  libber  in¬ 
dustry.  The  erection  of  the  Paz  del  Rio  steel  mill  at  Belencito, 
north  of  Si^amoso  in  Boyaca,  had  a  profound  effect  on  the  Colom¬ 
bian  economy.  In  addition  to  its  economic  significance,  the  steel 
mill  constitutes  a  national  status  symbol  in  the  eyes  of  the  Colombian 
people.  Its  history  goes  back  to  1942,  when  iron  ort  finds  were 
made  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sogamoso,  not  too  far  from  existing 
limestone  and  coal  mines.  Because  of  the  inferior  quality  of  the 
iron  ore  and  the  relatively  high  altitude  (8,000  feet  above  sea  level), 


contradictory  rec<Mnmendati<Hi8  were  received  concerning  the  feoai- 
bility  of  erecting  a  mill.  NevertheleaB,  the  Inetitato  de  Fomento 
Industrial,  on  the  basis  of  a  rqiort  of  the  Koppers  Cmnpany,  In* 
corporated,  of  Pittrinirgh,  Pennsylvania,  gave  this  project  prkxity 
(m  its  agenda  and  established  the  Enpresa  Sidertirgica  Naciooal  de 
Paz  del  Rio,  SA.  (Paz  del  Rio  National  Ironworks  Enterprise) 
in  1948.  Most  of  the  plant  equipment  was  purchased  in  France 
with  a  U.S.$25  million  loan  arranged  by  the  Banqne  de  Paris  et 
des  Pays  Bas  (Bank  of  Paris  and  of  the  Netherlands),  and  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  d<»nestic  sale  of  60  million  si.‘%res  at  ColflO  each, 
sold  domestically.  Steel  was  first  produced  in  January  1955. 

Paz  del  Rio  draws  its  raw  material  and  fuel  from  its  immediaU 
vicinity,  where  there  is  also  an  adequate  supply  of  inexpensive 
labor.  A  railroad  connection  exists  with  Bogoti,  some  160  mil— 
to  the  south,  and  there  is  a  highway  connection  with  the  p<wt  of 
Olaya  on  the  Magdal«ia  River.  The  total  coat  of  construction,  in¬ 
cluding  surveys  and  transportation  facilities,  was  between  0.84115 
and  U.S.$130  million. 

The  steel  plant  includes  a  blast  furnace;  three  Bessemer  con¬ 
verters;  an  electric  furnace  for  the  melting  of  scrap;  a  battery  of 
43  coking  ovens;  and  a  unit  producing  l^rodncts,  such  as  tare, 
light  and  medium  oils,  and  boizol.  It  also  has  a  mill  producing 
merchant  barr  and  rods,  s  wire  mill,  and  a  thermal  power  plant 
Expansion  of  present  facilities  and  the  construction  of  a  sintering 
;)Iant  for  a  more  ecmiomical  use  of  the  inm  ore  are  in  pn^iress, 
a.\d  after  1961  the  country  will  produce  shert  steel,  a  devel<q>ment 
which  will  greatly  assist  the  steel-consuming  industries. 

The  Paz  de!  Rio  steel  mill  and  other  minor  plants  in  the  country 
now  provide  some  30  percent  of  the  domestic  requirements  in  rolled 
steel,  and,  except  f<nr  sheet,  piste,  and  strip  products,  about  41  per¬ 
cent  of  the  requirements  in  other  products.  It  is  h<q>ed  that  by 
1965  the  production  of  rolled  steel  and  other  products  will  reach 
50  and  45  percent  of  requirements  respectively  and  th*  jame 
time  provide  50  to  60  percent  of  the  requirements  in  &Lieet,  plate, 
and  strip  products,  which  are  at  present  (1961)  entirely  supplied 
through  import  The  total  production  of  steel  ingots  in  1957  was 
125,000  m^ric  tons,  and  that  for  1965  is  projected  to  be  300,000 
metric  tons.  Production  of  steel  bars  and  shapes,  rails,  wire,  and 
wire  rods  was  78,000  metric  tons  in  1957,  and  is  to  be  139,000  metric 
tons  in  1965.  The  projected  output  of  other  steel  products  in  1965 
should  be  109,000  metric  tona 

In  addition  to  the  Paz  del  Rio  steel  mill,  the  Empress  Siderfirgica 
de  Medellin,  8. A.  (Metalworks  Enterprise  of  Medellin)  has  an 
electric  furnace  that  melts  scrap  and  a  rolling  mill  that  produces 
reinforced  bars,  rods,  and  wire.  The  limited  supply  of  scrap  iron 
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compels  tlie  plant  to  work  below  its  annual  capacity  of  20,000  metric 
Uhis  (about  7,000  tons  in  1959).  Three  small  enterprises  in  Cundina- 
marca  produce  on  a  small  scale.  The  Siderurgica  del  Muna  has  a 
capacity  of  100  tons  per  day;  the  Siderurgica  Corradine,  15  tons; 
and  the  Siderurgica  de  Tibirita,  20  tons.  A  number  of  small  enter¬ 
prises  are  engaged  in  producing  intermediate  meta'  goods  for  con¬ 
struction  and  other  branches  of  industry.  Those  plants  in  the 
Barrauquilla  area,  relying  on  imported  raw  material  <md  scrap,  are 
expanding  their  facilities. 

Other  projects  under  coustruction  include  an  aluminum  rolling 
mill  at  Barranquilla  for  the  production  of  aluminum  foil  and  a 
plant  for  the  annual  production  of  2,000  metric  tons  of  zinc  ^t 
Bogota. 

The  metalwork'ig  industry,  an  outgrowth  of  repair  shops  owned 
by  the  transportation  companies  and  the  petroleum  industry,  in¬ 
creased  its  output  by  280  percent  between  1953  and  1958.  It  em¬ 
ploys  over  10,000  workers  and  produces  2.8  percent  of  the  national 
industrial  output  in  terms  of  added  value.  Steel  and  aluminum 
furniture,  simple  agricultural  processing  machinery,  bicycles,  razor 
blades,  plumbing  accessori*^  and  metal  containers  are  being  pro¬ 
duced  in  amounts  almost  sufficient  to  satisfy  domestic  requirements. 
The  various  enterprises  in  the  foodstuffs  and  beverage  industries 
manufacture  their  own  requirements  in  metal  caps.  The  Consorcio 
de  Orveocerias  Bavaria,  SA.  and  the  Cerveceria  Union  at  Medellin, 
for  example,  manufacture  their  own  crown  laps.  A  new  plant,  pro¬ 
ducing  cans  for  fruits,  vegetables,  soups,  hsh,  and  liq^jids,  is  under 
construction  at  Barranquilla  as  a  joint  venture  of  Empiesa  Lito- 
grafica,  S.A.,  and  the  American  Can  Company.  Metallic  struc¬ 
tures — bridges,  hangars,  taiilis,  small  bo-its,  tubing,  sewers,  drains, 
and  such — are  manufactured,  but  production  cannot  satisfy  domestic 
requirements.  By  1961  the  output  of  nails  will  meet  domestic  con¬ 
sumption.  In  addition,  the  metalworking  industry  will  be  expanded 
by  the  establishment  of  a  Necclii  sewing  machme  factory  and  a 
plant  for  the  assembly  of  Willys  jeeps. 

Electric  machinery  and  appliances  are  produced  i.n  over  190 
enterprises  employing  nearly  5,000  workers.  Small  ek^tric  motors 
and  simple  household  appliances  have  been  manufactured  for  some 
time.  In  1961,  the  General  Electric  de  Colombia,  S.A.,  in  Bogota, 
started  the  production  of  refrigerators,  air  conditioners,  and  vacuum 
cleaners.  Company  plans  call  for  the  eventual  production  of  radios, 
televisions,  fans,  washing  machines,  dryers,  electric  ranges,  lamps, 
and  light  bulbs. 

CONSTRUCTION 

Ihiring  the  last  10  years,  the  corstn  ction  industry  has  contributed 
an  increasing  amount  to  the  gross  national  product,  but  in  1959 


its  sliare  in  the  total  picture  Uiip?^veu  only  slightly — from  8^ 
percent  in  1950  to  8.8  percent  in  1959.  Whm  at  its  peak  in  1988, 
its  siiare  reached  4.6  percent,  imd  its  total  contrhution  was  some 
40  million  pesos  more  (in  1958  pnces)  than  in  1959.  Hbe  labor  force 
engaged  in  construction  work  has  never  been  so  large  as  it  in 
1959,  when  it  reached  155,000.  The  decline  in  production  between 
1955  and  1958  ha«  ''hanged  to  a  gradual  recovery  because  extensive 
public  works  projects  have  been  imdertaken. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  INDUSTRY  AND  ROLE  OF 
GOVERNMENT 

Basically,  industry  is  organized  along  the  lines  of  free  enterprim. 
Private  industrialists  have  an  influential  agency  in  the  Asociacidn 
Nacional  de  Industriales — ANDI  (National  Association  of  Indus¬ 
trialists) — ^^which  maintains  its  headquarters  in  Medellin  arid  has 
branches  in  practically  all  principal  industrial  cities.  Tn  aaditi<Mi 
to  acting  as  a  strong  lobbying  agency  and  as  an  advisory  body  to 
the  government,  ANDI  engages  in  social  and  educational  services 
on  behalf  of  its  members  and  their  employees. 

The  medium-  and  small-sized  industrial  establishments  are  served 
by  the  Asociacion  Colombians  de  Pequenos  Industriales — ACOPI 
(Colombian  Association  of  Small  Industrialists) — founded  in  1981, 
a  widespread  organization  with  several  thousand  monbers.  In  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Banco  Popular,  it  provides  flnancial  assistance 
for  its  members  and  performs  services  similar  to  tlu^se  render'xi 
by  ANDI  to  its  members. 

1  he  role  of  the  government  in  industry  is  expressed  mail  ly 
through  attempts  to  provide  encouragement  and  assistance  for  the 
establishment  and  development  of  enterprises  promoting  national 
self-sufficiency.  These  aims  have  been  served  through  the  govern¬ 
ments  taxation  and  tariff  policies  and  through  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  autonomous  credit  and  development  agencies.  Among 
these,  the  Instituto  de  Fomento  Industrial  plays  a  vor}'  significant 
role  by  stressing  spheres  and  encouraging  projects  vital  to  the  na¬ 
tional  economy  and  neglected  by  private  capital.  An  increase  in 
the  import  of  capital  goods  and  the  establishment  of  the  Pax  del  Rio 
steel  mill  as  well  as  soda,  glass,  and  foodstuffs  enterprises  are  out¬ 
standing  results  of  these  efforts. 

Public  participation  in  energy  production  dates  back  to  1980; 
it  gained  impetus  after  World  War  II  when  the  Instituto  Nacional 
de  Aprovechnmiento  de  Aguns  y  Fomento  Electrico  was  established 
to  aid  development.  About  80  percent  of  the  energy  output  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  public  utility  enterprises,  many  ot  them  owned  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  local  governments.  Tnc  remaining  20  percent  is  produced 
by  private  industrial  enterprises  for  their  own  use. 
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The  Inetitcto  de  Famento  Municipal  (Institute  of  Munkipa).  De- 
Tdkqment)  has  {^yed  sifnifieant  roles  in  the  parcmoCioa  of  both  the 
power  indueby  and  public  cemstructiou  projects.  Hie  Instituto 
de  O4dito  Territori^  (Turitcnal  Credit  Institute)  has  been 
cha^^J  irith  the  promotion  of  Uie  oonatnu^<Hi  of  housing  for  low- 
iiMQBie  familMs. 


CHAPTER  29 
PUBUC  FINANCE 

Public  finance  as  expressed  in  the  budgets  of  the  natuMud  and 
local  gcvemments  plays  an  important  role  in  the  national  economy. 
Capital  expenditures  of  tl^  natitmal  goTemment  alone,  exclnding 
amortization  of  public  del^,  equal  ibou^  3  to  4  percent  of  the  grom 
national  product  and  amount  to  one-fourth  of  the  total  aq[>ital  in- 
Teatm«it  in  the  country.  Adminislrati<«  expenditures  of  the  gOT> 
emnuuit  exert  ecKUtotaic  influence  directly  on  the  purchasing  power 
of  an  increasing  number  of  persons  on  the  public  payrolls  and  in- 
directly  through  transfer  of  payments  for  social  security  purposes 
and  payments  on  the  public  diht. 

Public  funds  are  handled  on  tliree  levels — nations’,  ch^artmental 
and  municipal.  Traditional  regionalism  attempts  to  presNrve  fiscal 
decentralizatioQ ;  neverthelcds,  in  recent  years  there  has  been  an 
attempt  by  the  national  government  to  achieve  greater  centraliza¬ 
tion  by  increasing  iti  relative  share  in  total  revemns  and  its  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  distributi<m  of  local  revenues.  This  trend  wss 
arrested  by  the  Lleras  government,  and  decratralization  of  public 
expenditures  again  became  a  stated  government  aim,  thou^  no 
marked  implementations  followed.  The  budgets  of  the  departments 
and  municipalities  amount  to  about  80  percent  of  those  of  the  na¬ 
tional  government. 

Colombian  laws  attempt  to  provide  for  a  rather  conservative  fiscal 
policy  by  requiring  that  the  national  government  submit  a  carefully 
prepared  and  balanced  annual  budget  in  which  regular  revenues 
do  not  exceed  those  of  the  previous  year  by  more  than  10  percent 
and  expenditures  are  covered  fully  by  revenues  and  other  means  of 
financing.  In  public  finance,  however,  as  in  certain  othur  phases  of 
public  life,  attitudes  reflect  a  proverbial  ‘‘obedience  in  act  but  not 
in  fact’’  {se  obedece  pero  na  se  e%impie).  After  the  (uiginal  and 
balanced  budget  has  been  passed  by  Congress,  sopplementary  budgets 
snd  appropriations  alter  the  situati<m.  On  a  carii  basis  the  na¬ 
tional  government  did  not  show  a  budget  surplus  during  the  two 
decadee  preceding  1959  (see  table  1). 
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Tmhlt  1.  Rtttnutt  and  Expenditure*  o/  the  Colombian  Gofemment 


(in  millions  of  pesos) 


1 

Cemet  cipmdi- 
tnrt*  wltlMnt 
caertintioe  U 
4«bt 

Rcfiikr 

tvttnum 

Credit  fiaMc 

ing  dlllertBee 

Before 

▲Her 

1950 _ _ 

519 

514 

-5 

53 

1951 . . . . 

691 

668 

-23 

44 

1952 _ _ 

733 

704 

-29 

24 

1953 . . . 

931 

839 

-92 

-15 

1954 . . - . 

1,  109 

1,04.^ 

-66 

177 

1955 . - . 

1,284 

1,  131 

-153 

44 

1956 . 

1,357 

1,  137 

-220 

-37 

1957 . 

1,322 

1,227 

-95 

-80 

1958 . . 

1,673 

1,636 

-37 

108 

1959.- . 

1,  849 

!,  921 

72 

237 

1960* . 

2,330 

2,  135 

-195 

115 

1961* . . 

2,  660 

2,482 

-178 

1962 • . 

2,  549 

2,  549 

i _ 

1963* . . 

2,  677 

2,677 

1964* . . . 

2,  810 

2,  810 

i 

Source:  Adapted  from  Colombia.  Presidente,  Mentaje  del  Prteidente  y  del  Minitlro 
d*  Hacienda  Sobre  el  Projecto  de  Presupueeto,  1961,  pp.  19,  20;  Departa- 
mento  Adminutrativo  Nacional  de  Estadistica,  Boletin  Meneual  de 
EtladMica,  No.  199,  Febniary  1961,  p.  112; 

The  austeritj  program  of  the  Lieras  government,  combined  with 
an  increase  in  revenues  through  improved  tax  collection  and  changes 
in  the  tariff  system,  resulted  in  a  surplus  of  some  $10  million  in 
19ft9.  However,  a  deficit  of  some  U.S.$16  to  $20  million  was  fore¬ 
cast  for  1961  as  a  rei>ult  of  a  new  and  more  progressive  tax  law 
(Law  81  of  1960)  which  may  result  in  a  temporary  decline  of  gov¬ 
ernment  income,  but  should  invigorate  business  and  development 
activities  in  the  long  run  by  providing  incentives  to  capital  forma¬ 
tion. 

Because  the  entire  economy  is  highly  dependent  on  income  de¬ 
rived  from  the  sale  of  coffee  abroad,  the  fluctuation  of  coffee  prices 
on  the  world  market  had  a  marked  effect  on  the  volume  of  govern¬ 
ment  revenue  so  long  as  indirect  taxes  constituted  its  major  source 
of  income.  The  gradual  shifting  of  emphasis  from  indirect  to 
direct  taxation,  apparent  since  World  War  II,  has  strengthened  the 
stability  of  govermn«it  income.  Nevertheless,  the  influence  of  coffee 
prices  will  rwnain  a  crucial  factor  as  long  as  the  country  maintains 
its  single-crop  export  ecemomy  (see  ch.  32,  Foreign  Economic  Re¬ 
lations). 
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Expedioicj  dominates  the  allocation  of  pnbik  funds,  mainly  in 
the  area  of  direct  goTenunent  inroetments.  In  the  abrnnce  of  kmg- 
ran|i;e  pluming  and  political  etability,  the  distribution  of  puUic 
fun^  has  been  highly  irregular,  influenced  nuiinly  fay  pmonal  or 
political  interests  of  a  partisan  nature.  As  a  result,  pnUie  works 
started  by  allocatiMis  of  funds  in  one  year  were  often  discontinued 
or  slowed  down  to  ineffectiTe  scales  during  the  next  year  when 
funds  were  channeled  elsewha«.  During  the  1950*s  fmr  example, 
the  annual  inTestm^t  of  the  public  sector  in  agricnltare  Taried 
between  Col$lA  milli<m  and  Col$27A  million,  that  in  soda!  and 
cultural  development  between  Co}$8  million  and  C(d$84  miBiop, 
and  in  communal  development  between  Coi$ll  million  and  ColfTT 
millicxi. 

Long-range  planning  in  the  form  of  a  four-year  plan 
was  proposed  to  CkHigrees  by  the  Lleras  government.  The  plan 
emphasized  a  strict  coordinaticm  of  all  public  financial  (^wratkms  and 
a  gradual  increase  of  ^pending  economic  develr^Muent  to  a^ieva 
k  5  percent  annual  rate  of  ecmiomic  growth.  The  total  investment 
(nvisaged  under  the  plan  amounts  to  Col$7464  million,  of  which 
Colf4473  will  be  provided  the  govenunent,  the  remainder  bor¬ 
rowed.  The  national  government’s  investment  in  economic  develop¬ 
ment  amounts  to  16  percent  of  its  receipts. 

The  cmnbined  expenditure  of  the  national,  ^partmental  and 
municipal  governments  showed  a  somewhat  greater  acceleration  of 
growth  than  that  observed  in  the  area  of  national  income.  Total 
public  expenditures  amounted  to  scMne  Ck)l$8  billion  in  1958,  GoI$8.4 
billion  in  1959,  and  almost  Col$4  billicm  in  1960.  Outlays  of  the 
nation&l  govenunent  seem  to  double  every  four  to  five  years,  whereas 
those  of  the  local  governments  show  a  mc:^  modest  increase. 

HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT 

The  role  of  the  public  sector  in  the  nation’s  economy  was  rela¬ 
tively  insignificant  before  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Changes  in  the  size  of  the  country  and  in  the  form  of  government 
and  recurrent  civil  strife  repeatedly  altered  the  fiscal  syotem.  Only 
after  the  civil  war  of  1899-1908  did  public  fin^^noes  asrame  a  more 
stable  form  characterized  by  liberal  centralism.  Policies  ooneeming 
the  division  of  revenues  and  expenditures  sjhq  the  basis  for  local 
financial  rights  and  responsibilities  as  against  those  of  the  national 
government  were  formulated  early  in  this  century  and  embodiod 
in  the  Political  and  Municipal  Code  (C6digo  Politico  y  Municipal). 

E^foiTs  World  War  I,  75  percent  of  the  national  revenue  was 
derived  fnwa  customs  proceeds,  which  made  the  available  limited 
government  services  extremely  sensitive  to  tne  fluctuations  of  inter¬ 
national  trade.  World  War  I  and  its  aftermath  presented  financial 


erian.  Is  IMS  the  Olombitn  GovenmieFit  invited  t  United 
miwioD  of  financial  experts  to  prepare  a  survey  tiesigiied  to  estab- 
Ikh  a  sound  fiscal  system.  Tlie  recommendations  of  the  missicm 
irem  promptly  accepted  by  a  special  session  of  Congnea. 

They  included  the  ctmsolidation  of  two  governmental  departments 
reepoosibkt  for  fiscal  affairs  into  the  Ministry  of  the  Treasury  and 
Public  Credit  (Jftiuttrrio  de  Hacienda  y  Credito  Fublico),  the  crra- 
tiod  of  a  government  Accounting  Department  {Departamenta  de 
Cantraloria)  indep«ident  frmn  the  Ministry  of  Treasury,  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  central  bank,  the  Bank  of  the  Bepnblic  {Banco  de  la 
Bept^lico),  and  return  to  the  gold  standard.  Stabilization  of  gov¬ 
ernment  fi’auoee  was  further  facilitated  by  the  receipt  of  U.S.$25 
million  frmn  the  United  States  for  the  Panama  Canal,  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  petroleum  producti<m  and  export  and  the  strengthening  of 
Colombia’s  intonational  credit  position  (see  ch.  2,  Historical  Set- 

tin*)- 

Government  income  has  risen  through  an  increase  in  both  for¬ 
eign  trade  and  internal  taxes,  reflecting  a  definite  improvement  in 
economic  cmiditknis.  Current  expenditures  were  moderate  in  the 
IdSM’s;  savings  and  foreign  credits  were  applied  to  capital  invest¬ 
ments,  mainly  in  transportation,  mining  and  other  public  works. 
Local  governments  vied  with  the  national  government  during  the 
same  period  for  the  acquisition  of  foreign  credits  in  the  form  of 
straight  loans  or  through  the  ^le  of  bonds. 

The  intensive  public  investment  policy  of  the  1920’s  had  several 
beneficial  results  in  the  decade  that  followed  and  moderated  the 
impact  of  the  world-wide  depression  on  Colombia.  Protectionist 
tarifls,  modified  expenditure  policies,  tax  reforms  and  the  creation 
of  quasi-govenunental  credit  institutions  also  contributed  to  im¬ 
proved  economic  efficiency  and  fiscal  stability  in  the  193C'8. 

The  promotion  of  economic  growth  became  government  nolicy, 
and  measures  to  stimulate  private  investment,  along  with  increased 
public  capital  investments,  characterized  the  1940V  Quasi-govem- 
mmtal  institutions,  such  as  the  Paz  del  Rio  steel  mill,  were  created 
to  pi  note  key  industries.  Rising  coffee  prices  stimulated  the 
eo(Hic«ny.  Expenditure  to  carry  out  the  social  and  educational 
functions  of  tho  government  were  neglected,  however,  and  the  agri¬ 
cultural  sector  received  less  attention  than  its  importance  in  the 
country’s  economy  deserved. 

By  the  middle  of  the  1950’s  the  public  sector  absorbed  16  to  16 
pwcent  of  the  national  income,  and  regi.stered  an  average  annual 
growth  of  5.7  percent,  somewhat  higher  than  the  5  percent  growth 
of  the  gross  national  pnxluct.  Excluding  labor  in  public  enter¬ 
prises,  the  government  had  some  120,000  persons,  or  3  percent  of 
the  ecc  omrr.lly  active  population,  on  its  payroll  (see  ch.  13,  Labor 
Force). 
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Tabu  t.  Dutribviiam  af  Si.jtmiitwnt  in  Caiaatbia  i»  Ika  1961  Bmifat 


(in  millioM  <d  pwoi) 


aSas 

TVM 

PMBt 

Lejiilolive  Branch _ 

&1 

0  1 

52 

03 

Total  Timialativf  Branch _ 

52 

03 

Ezeeuti  _■  Branch: 

President’s  Office.. _ 

2.  9 

Z  9 

0  1 

nacning  Office _ _ _ 

1  a 

05 

50 

0  1 

Statisti^  Offiee _ 

13.  8 

155 

05 

Civil  Serviee _ 

2.6 

Z  1 

— 

47 

02 

National  Security _ 

27.9 

27.9 

L6 

General  Seivicea _ _ 

la  2 

1.2 

15  4 

0  5 

Civil  Aeronautics... . . . 

&.  1 

05 

56 

02 

Ministries: 

Government...................... 

19.  7 

05 

7.  3 

3Z4 

L2 

Fureign  Affaira . . 

Justice . . 

3ao 

3a5 

4  6 
14  8 

17.8 

346 
55  1 

L3 
X  1 

Treasury _ _ _ _ _ 

70.2 

87  9 

125  1 

48 

Treasury,  PuUic  Debt _ ... _ ... 

2902 

15  9 

War..... . 

289.  3 

5Z  3 

10  t 

2iLS 

15  2 

Polioe . 

111.  9 

ZO 

45 

115  4 

45 

Agriculture _ ............. _ _ 

10.  6 

IZ  1 

57.4 

80  1 

50 

Lab(n _ _ ......... _ 

9  0 

48.  7 

11.6 

653 

16 

Public  HealtH _ _ _ 

23.  0 

94  6 

40  0 

157.6 

59 

Developnient _ _ _ 

7.  2 

1. 1 

13&0 

145  3 

55 

Miuee  and  Petndeuin _ 

7.  6 

O  3 

45  0 

5Z  9 

10 

Ekiucatkm . . . . . 

76.  3 

17Z9 

5L  5 

300  7 

ILS 

Communication _ 

55.  0 

1Z8 

4  0 

7ZS 

1  7 

Public  Works _ _ _ _ 

40  9 

1.7 

5609 

6056 

217 

Total  Executive  Branch _ 

Z56LS 

953 

Judicial  Branch; 

Courts _  _ 

64.  9 

64  9 

1  4 

Administrative  Courts. . . 

Z  8 

Z  8 

0  1 

Attorney  General _ 

4.5 

45 

52 

Total  Judicial  Branch... _ 

7Z2 

17 

Comptroller  General . . . . 

1&2 

15  2 

07 

Total  Comptroller  General _ 

15  2 

57 

Total . 

9344 

487.6 

9452 

2,650  4 

lOOO 

Percent  of  Total _  _ _ _ 

35. 1 

10  3 

357 

•  100.0 

•  ladodiBf  IO.«  pMMt  kr  tk«  piAUe  Mt 


Sourae:  Adnptod  from  C<dombi«  DeporUmeato  Adminiitrmtivo  Nteional  d* 
Eatndijtiea,  MemwU  d«  Saia41aUea,  No.  IIQ,  Fabnukiy  1961, 

p.  114. 


BUDGET  OF  THE  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT 
Exynditnre  P»ttcni 

Expenditure;  of  the  D«ti(mxl  govenunait  fall  into  two  main 
categories — oparatitmal  expenses  and  capital  investments.  Opera- 
tkmal  expenditures  cover  administrative  needs  in  terms  of  salaries, 
wages  and  purchases;  capital  expenditures  are  ain'el  at  promoting 
eoonmnic  growth  and  improving  public  services  and,  hence,  con¬ 
tribute  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  develcpmort  of  the  na¬ 
tional  'ooocsny. 

The  cmnpoeition  of  expenditures  has  altered  little  during  the  last 
30  years.  About  one-third  of  the  available  funds  is  spent  on 
wages  and  salares  of  government  employees,  another  third  is  in¬ 
vested  in  public  wmics,  and  the  remaming  third  is  transferred  to 
social  security  accoants  and  spent  on  the  public  debt 

In  terms  of  government  structure  the  executive  branch  disposes 
of  about  96  percent  of  the  expenditures,  the  judicial  branch  of 
about  8  percent,  and  the  legislative  branch  and  the  independent 
office  of  the  ccmptroller-goneral  of  less  than  1  percent  each  (see 
table  2).  Government  agencies  responsible  for  the  internal  and 
international  security  of  the  nation,  such  as  the  armed  forces,  the 
police,  the  office  of  national  security,  and  the  judicial  branch  of  the 
government,  spend  about  one-fourth  of  the  budget.  But  the  share 
of  the  Ministry  of  War  declined  from  a  high  of  almost  20  percent 
in  1954  daring  the  Rojas  Pinilla  regime  to  17.5  percent  in  1960 
and  to  13.2  perceit  in  1961. 

In  contrast,  relatively  small  sums  have  been  spent  on  **improve- 
ment  of  human  resources,”  as  the  government  refers  to  educational 
and  public  health  measures.  Shortly  before  World  War  II  the 
combined  outlays  for  education  and  public  health  amounted  to  only 
7  percent  of  the  budget.  In  the  1940’s  the  contribution  to  both 
activities  increased  but  did  not  amount  to  more  than  13  percent  of 
the  1955  budget.  More  recently  there  has  been  growing  concern 
about  the  inadequacies  of  funds  allocated  to  education  and  public 
health.  In  fact,  the  junta  that  replaced  General  Rojas  and  rejected 
the  thinking  of  a  somewhat  broader  segment  of  the  population  added 
to  the  1957  constitutional  revision  a  provisio'  that  the  national 
government  must  devote  at  least  10  percent  of  the  budget  tc  edu¬ 
cational  purposes.  Although  an  increasing  amount  has  been  de¬ 
voted  to  education  in  recent  go'^emment  outlays,  it  has  still  been 
less  than  10  percent;  however,  11.5  percent  of  the  1961  bodg(‘t  is 
earmarked  for  education. 

Considering  the  heavy  agricultural  orientation  of  the  economy, 
the  3  percent  share  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  seems  to  be 
rather  low,  though  considerably  higher  than  agriculture’s  share  had 


bem  in  the  1940*s  when  it  had  to  divide  a  similar  portion  of  the 
bndgrt  with  the  Ministry  of  Commeroe. 

Most  investment  expenditures  are  channeled  through  the  Ministiy 
of  Public  Works,  but  the  Ministry  of  Development,  mainly  ooa- 
cemed  with  promotion  of  industry,  and  10  other  .ninistries  spend 
part  of  their  fimds  on  capital  formati<m.  Taking  into  cimsideration 
also  tlie  inveistments  of  the  local  (^'ovemments,  it  is  estimated  that 
about  50  percent  of  the  public  investments  are  channeled  into  trans¬ 
portation  and  energy  projects,  13.5  percent  into  agricultural  projects, 
7  percent  into  industrial  projects,  and  the  remainder  into  construc¬ 
tion  and  other  branches  of  the  economy. 

A  chai^xteristic  of  public  investments  is  that,  although  thqr  are 
related  to  the  fluctuation  of  revenues  and  current  expenditures, 
their  increase  or  decieaae  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  availability 
of  foreign  loans  and  is  therefore  heardy  dependent  on  the  external 
debt  of  the  country.  Most  recent  figures  show  that  the  government 
has  spent  Col$814  million  on  ecxmomic  develoiunent  in  1980,  ap¬ 
proximately  twice  as  much  as  in  1958. 

Revenac  Stmetnre 

Taxes 

Taxes  provide  nearly  83  f/ercent  of  the  revenue  of  the  national 
government,  other  sources  contribute  9  to  12  percent,  and  credit 
financing  is  utilized  for  the  remaining  5  to  8  percent  (see  table  3). 
Tvivemment  revenues,  like  government  expenditures,  have  increased 
steadily.  Higher  public  income,  however,  does  not  signify  a  higW 
per  capita  taxation  but  rather  an  increase  in  national  income  and  a 
larger  volume  of  money  in  circulation. 

Continuous  effort  to  give  the  tax  structure  a  progressive  character 
has  brought  about  a  more  equal  distribution  of  the  public  burden 
through  an  increased  reliance  on  direct  rather  than  indirect  taxa¬ 
tion.  Direct  taxes,  which  provided  only  about  4  percent  of  the 
revenue  in  the  late  1920's,  increased  to  38  percent  at  the  beginning 
of  the  1950’s,  and  gradually  to  about  43  percent  over  the  past 
decade.  In  1961  the  national  govemmoit  expected  to  collect  Col 
$1,162  million  (on  April  30,  1961,  the  free  dollar  rate  was  Col$8.33 
to  the  U.S.$1)  in  direct  taxes,  and  Col$l,025  million  from  indirect 
taxes,  a  .'atio  of  52:48. 

Income  taxes  in  various  forms  constitute  the  bulk  of  direct  taxes. 
Income  taxes  were  ex).<octed  to  produce  Co]$979  million  in  1961 
compared  to  CoI$68  million  from  property  taxes.  Income  taxes 
include  th’-ee  basic  taxes  levied  on  natural  persons  and  legal  en¬ 
tities  :  an  mdividual  income  tax,  a  “patrimony”  tax,  which  is  a  kind 
of  property  tax,  and  a  supplemoitary  excess  profit  tax,  l»sed  on 
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the  relationship  of  income  and  prt^>ertj.  In  addition  to  these  baaio 
taxes  thoa  m  a  S  percent  surtax  on  income  for  the  porpoee  of  eco¬ 
nomic  deTsk^pinent. 


TMa  S.  StnOun  of  loeoma  of  like  CWeinMm  Oewm«eiil,  IMl 


AbooM  fin  ■ifnhiw 

r«R«at 

Direct  Tame _ 

1, 163 

43.8 

laemne  and  Property  Tax _ _ _ 

1,066 

4a  8 

laheritaitee  Tax _ 

56 

1  1 

Tax  on  Lottery  Prisea _ 

10 

a  4 

Realstntion  and  THte _ 

11 

a  4 

Other _ 

1 

a  1 

Indirect  Taxee _ ... _ _ _ 

1,027 

3&  5 

Cuctoma  Dutiea _ _ 

703 

2a  3 

Lubrieanta  and  OUa _ 

3 

a  1 

Matehea  and  Playing  Cards _ _ _ 

6 

a2 

Engraved  Paper  and  Stamps . . 

78 

2L9 

Lotteries  and  RafBes _ _ 

10 

a  4 

Liquor  Coneumption _ 

24 

a  9 

Central  Bank  for  Foreign  Commercial 

Debts. _ _ .... _ .... _ 

117 

4  4 

Other _ _ _ 

87 

A  3 

VilM  afwf  PIlM*.  _ 

127 

4.  8 

Poat  and  Telegr^h... _ _ _ 

23 

a9 

Porta  and  Piers  _ _ ......... _ ..... 

43 

1.  6 

Other _ ... _ ... _ ..... 

61 

2.  3 

Natinn&l  . . . .  . 

118 

4  3 

Selt . " . 

10 

a  4 

IVitfniMim  (mnfWMinna) 

70 

2.  6 

Petroleum  (aele) _ _ 

!  26 

1.  0 

Other _ _ 

12 

a  3 

Irregular  Income _ 

50 

1.  9 

Flnaneing _ 

178 

6.  7 

Balance  of  Treeaury _ _ _ 

48 

1.  8 

Credit. _ _ _ 

130 

4  9 

Total . . . . 

2,663 

loa 

Souroe;  Adapted  from  Oolorobia,  Departamento  Adminiatrativo  National  do 
EMadfatlta,  BoleAn  Mtntmal  do  EtiadUtica,  No.  119,  February  1901. 
p.  113. 


Individual  income  tax  has  to  be  paid  on  all  income  derived  from 
either  domestic  or  foreign  sources.  The  schedule  rsngcf;  from  0.5 
percent  tax  on  an  income  of  $Col2,500  to  51  percent  on  an  income  of 
Col|2  million  or  more.  Hus,  a  person  with  a  net  taxable  income 
of  Col$80,000  pesos  (U.S.$1 1,000)  pays  about  20  percent.  Provi¬ 
sions  are  made  for  exemptions  of  Col|2,500  for  each  taxpayer  and 
Col$l,000  for  each  dependent.  Married  taxpayers  may  divide  per- 
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sonal  inctMne  for  taxation  purposes.  A  flat  20  percent  dedoctioii 
or  itemiaed  deductions  are  granted  for  medical  expenses,  profes¬ 
sional  services  other  than  medical,  tuition,  rent,  etc.,  to  thoee  whoae 
income  is  under  Col$36,000.  Taxpayers  in  higher  categories  are 
granted  50  percent  of  the  exemption  if  they  support  or  educate 
5  or  more  children.  Among  otli^  cases  of  exemption  are  church 
emoluments  ol^ined  under  the  practice  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
religion. 

The  tax  scale  of  partnerdiips,  corporation  and  associations  or- 
ganixed  for  profit  has  also  undergone  changes  in.  recent  years  to 
favor  small  units  as  against  big  eo'’p(H«ti<Hi8.  The  tax  on  corporate 
income  is  12  percent  under  ColflOO^OOO,  24  percent  between  Col$100,- 
000  and  $1  million,  and  36  percent  on  the  net  taxable  inconoe  ci7» 
Col$l  million.  Income  tax  on  dividends  of  foreign  cnnpanies  (in 
which  50  percent  or  more  is  owned  by  foreign  nationals)  not  dis¬ 
tributed  in  Colombia  is  12  percent,  and  on  corporations  operating 
in  0>l<Mnbia  through  branch  offices,  it  is  6  percent  Cwporarioos 
operating  under  the  Western  HemisidierB  Trade  Corporation  Act 
of  the  United  States  Oovemmnat  are  compensated  a  14-point 
inc<Mne  tax  deduction  over  the  standard  ckMluetion  in  their  United 
States  income  taxes. 

‘^Patrinxmy’*  taxes  consist  of  propwty  taxes  oa  net  assets  or  patri¬ 
mony  owned  in  Col<Nnbia  and  measurable  in  terms  of  money.  They 
are  assessed  mi  real  estate,  merchandise,  machinery,  raw  materials, 
professional  equipment,  personal  movables  including  vehicles,  credit, 
shares  of  stock,  interest  in  nmishare-issuing  partnerships,  and  several 
other  properties.  Exceptions  are  made  for  unproductive  assets  and 
assets  of  a  taxpayer  who  earns  no  taxable  income  except  the  normal 
return  on  his  assets  in  an  amount  smaller  than  the  patrim<my  tax 
assessed.  Other  exceptions  include  art  objects  and  personal  movables, 
except  jewelry,  under  Col$10,000;  Indian  reservatimis;  the  first 
Col$20,000  invested  in  shares  of  stock  companies,  provided  the  tax¬ 
payer’s  income  does  not  exceed  Col$48,000;  and  the  first  Col$20,000 
of  any  patrimony  that  dora  not  exceed  Col$200,000.  The  tax  schedule 
extends  from  1  percent  on  Col$20,000  to  15  percent  <m  C!ol$800/X)0 
or  more. 

The  supplementary  excess  profit  tax  :  i  based  rni  a  projectimi  of  in¬ 
come  against  patrimony.  It  applies  to  net  taxable  income  in  excess 
of  a  certain  percentage  of  the  basic  patrimony.  The  schedule  of  this 
tax  ranges  from  20  percent  on  excess  representing  6  percent  of  the 
patrimony  to  56  percent  on  excess  representing  36  percent  of  the  basic 
patrimony, 

A  3  percent  surtax  for  development  of  iron  and  power  industries 
repl^.;ed  the  4  percent  surtax  which  was  in  effect  before  1961.  The 
income  f  nun  tiiiS  tax  is  equally  distributed  between  the  Fax  del  Rio 
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Steel  mill  and  the  Institute  for  the  Utilization  of  Water  and  Electric 
rievelopment,  and  tax|)ayers  are  given  the  opti<m  of  buying  stock  or 
bcHfids  of  the  Paz  del  Rio  steel  mill  in  lieu  of  tax  payments. 

The  present  structure  of  direct  taxation  has  a  number  of  character¬ 
istics  that  are  intmided  to  stimulate  ec<momic  development.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  3  percent  surtax  which  is  directly  related  to  development, 
profits  of  foreign  corporations  and  companies  if  reinvested  in  Colom¬ 
bia  are  exempt  from  the  6  percuit  corporate  tax;  large  cities  are 
authorized  to  levy  taxes  up  to  4  percent  on  underdeveloped  land  in 
urban  areas;  ctmstruction  of  homes  not  exceeding  Col$60,000  in  value 
are  exempt  from  patrimony  and  building  taxes;  income  from  export 
of  nontraditional  export  goods  is  also  exempt;  corporations  may 
create  tax-free  reserves  up  to  5  percent  of  tl:eir  profits  to  promote 
industries  which  produce  goods  that  replace  imports;  airlines  are 
exempt  of  income  tax  for  10  years  if  funds  so  saved  are  used  for 
modernization. 

Sensitivity  to  the  world  coffee  market  is  reflected  in  the  fact  tlmt 
various  duties  levied  on  foreign  trade,  in  which  coffee  plays  a  domi¬ 
nant  role,  proauce  33  percent  of  the  total  revenue  (see  ch.  32,  Foreign 
fkonomic  Relations).  There  is  no  general  sales  tax,  but  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  consumpticm  of  certain  goods  and  services  is  taxed  and  pro¬ 
duces  about  6  percent  of  the  revenue.  Specially  printed  stamped 
paper  or  separate  stamps  have  to  be  used  in  executing  legal  docu¬ 
ments.  Taxes  are  levied  on  playing  cards,  matches,  fuels  and  lubri¬ 
cants,  cotton  fibers,  gold  production,  insurance  premiums,  admissions 
to  amusements,  services  in  hotels  and  boarding  houses,  ex.  Inheri¬ 
tance  and  gift  taxes  are  levied  rai  indivi'^rials  at  rates  ranging  from 
1.2  percent  on  the  first  Col$3,CXX)  to  9.6  percent  on  Col$100,000  or 
more  and  on  corporations  at  rates  from  14.4  percent  to  31.2  percent, 
respectively. 

Ineoaie  forn  Sonrecs  Other  Than  Taxes 

About  83  percent  of  the  income  derived  from  other  sources  than 
taxes  is  from  petroleum  concessions  and  pipelines.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  one-fourth  of  the  expenditures  of  foreign  oil  companies  in 
Colombia  goes  directly  into  the  state  treasury.  Accounts  of  the  op¬ 
erations  of  the  emerald  mines  at  Munzo  and  Coscuez  are  not  pub¬ 
lished,  and  the  income  from  mining  is  the  smallest  item  in  the  revenue 
column  of  the  budget.  Salt  extraction  and  government  participation 
in  other  enterprises  as  well  as  public  properties  and  services  con¬ 
tribute  less  than  1  percent  to  the  revenue. 

Character  of  Taxatwa 

Generally,  the  income  tax  scale  is  lower  than  in  the  United  States. 
The  tax  burden  of  low-income  groups  is  relatively  light,  and  exemp¬ 
tions  are  equitable;  taxes  in  the  apper-income  brackets  are  progres- 
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sirelj  hearier.  An  oTerwhelming  majority  of  tax  returns,  perhaps 
as  many  as  90  to  95  percent,  originate  in  the  low-incwne  c^.ases  with 
less  than  Co!$10,000  annual  inctune,  but  their  contribution  to  the  rere- 
nue  does  not  amount  to  more  than  20  percmit  of  the  total  incmne  from 
taxes.  A  similar  pattern  character.izes  the  revenues  obtained  from 
corporate  taxpayers. 

One  characteristic  of  public  revenue  in  the  past  has  been  the 
chronic  undercollection  of  taxes.  Assudsment  is  based  primarily  upon 
the  declaration  of  the  taxpayer,  who  is  not  obliged  to  keep  books  and 
whose  declaration  is  seldom  scrutinized  in  the  tax-collector’s  office, 
becao»  of  the  inadequacies  in  personnel  of  the  revenue  administra- 
ti<m.  Consequently,  underdeclarati<m  of  taxes  has  been  cmnmofi  in 
all  categoriee  and  nondeclaration  among  individual  bnsimssmen  and 
businesi  paitimrships.  A  stricter  application  of  tax  laws  and  im¬ 
provement  m  the  number  and  training  of  the  tax -collecting  personnel 
have  resulted  in  a  considerable  improvement  in  tax  collecting  under 
the  Lleras  regime. 

Basic  attitudes  toward  taxation  have  not  changed  with  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  tax  administratiem.  The  lower-income  groups  have  not 
demonstrated  any  unified  resistance  to  the  existing  tax  systmn,  but 
tbe  upper  classes  raised  massive  opposition  on  several  occasions  when 
reforms  were  im^x^esd  to  tax  accumulation  of  wealth.  When,  for 
example,  the  Kojas  government  imposed  taxes  on  inccune  from  divi¬ 
dends  of  stocks  ind  bonds  in  1955,  a  strong  opiKisition  was  organized 
by  members  of  the  upper  classes  who  possessed  sizable  investments  in 
such  papers.  It  is  believed  that  tax  refer -s  af  cting  the  upper- 
income  groups  played  an  important  role  m  the  downfall  of  Bojas 
(see  ch.  2,  Historical  Setting). 

The  contribution  of  agriculture  to  government  rc'\enue  is  relatively 
small.  The  landowner  is  permitted  to  evaluate  lus  own  land  for  tax¬ 
ation  purposes,  and  unrealistically  low  evaluations  exempt  many  a 
large  landowner  from  assuming  his  fair  share  of  the  public  burden. 
Classification  of  land  in  terms  of  quality  and  utilization  and  gradu¬ 
ated  tax  scales  based  on  the  classification  have  begun  to  equalize  the 
tax  burden.  Simultaneously,  incentives  for  agricultural  developmerc 
in  terms  of  tax  reductions,  price  support,  and  tax  exemptions,  such  as 
the  exemption  of  all  persons  breeding  livestock  from  property  and 
patrimony  taxes,  may  gradually  increase  the  share  of  agriculture  in 
the  public  revenue. 

In  the  industrial  sector  of  the  economy  the  textile,  beverage  and 
tobacco  industries  make  the  largest  contribution  to  government  reve¬ 
nues,  but  new  metallurgical  and  rubber  industries  are  contributing  an 
increasing  amount  to  the  state. 

Public  enterprises,  owned  by  the  national,  departmental  and  mu¬ 
nicipal  governments,  produced  Col$lG8.5  million  income  against 
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Gol$184.9  miUkn  expenditm  in  19S7.  Watff,  *lMCricitj  and  tain* 
phone  aarrioea  prodneed  W  pcreont  of  thia  total  ineoane  and  94  par- 
oent  of  the  pro&L 

BUDGETS  OF  THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 
D^nHaante 

DiTuon  of  fisc^  cUigatianB  and  n^MmaOulitica  between  die  na- 
tkmal  and  local  fo-miunentii  ia  not  daeriy  divined;  the  praeant  gor- 
cnuneat  haa  announced  ita  to  derify  the  Unaa  of  daBaareatkai. 

Depertmcnta  derive  the  balk,  in  aaoat  caaee  80  penent,  of  their 
reTCGnee  from  taxea  and  monopdka  Variaos  taxea,  the  majority  of 
which  were  u:ciae  taxea  on  akohdie  bereragae  imported  from  other 
d^jartmenta  or  frmn  ab^oed  and  on  beer  and  totieooo,  made  up  M 
peroent  of  the  total  departmental  refcnnes  in  1967.  Incoaoe  froaa 
monopdieB,  partietalariy  fro-o  th>'  prudnctko  and  aale  of  akdkol  and 
diatiUed  liquor,  added  26  percent  to  the  depertmentel  income.  Hie 
tranafN*  of  funds  from  the  natiooal  tseasurj  amoontsd  to  only  9 
percent. 

From  thn  revoBuee  the  dqiertmenta  meint&in  their  adminiatrative 
agNiciea,  fpend  dxmt  S2  peroent  of  their  funda  on  public  worka, 
20  peroeat  on  education  end  promotioD  of  cultural  i  Ntaaorea,  10  per¬ 
cent  public  order  and  safety  and  about  10  percout  on  public  debt. 

The  ludanoed  revenues  and  expenditurea  of  all  16  dqiaitnients 
amounted  fJo^50  million  in  1957.  Howev^,  the  budgets  of  the 
individud  departmonta  vary  gveetly  in  aixe  according  to  their  popu¬ 
lation  and  economic  wealth,  lliua  the  bndgd  of  the  qpareely  pt^u- 
lated  and  underdeveloped  Department  of  Choo6  amounted  to  (mly 
Col$3.7  million,  while  tbi^  of  tlm  highly  induatrialued  Department 
of  Antioquia  to  Co!$91Ji  millior..  The  combined  Irndgrie  of  only 
four  populouj  and  indusbialized  departments,  Antioquia,  Valle  ^ 
Cauca,  Cundinamaitx  and  Caldas,  conatitnted  56  peAxmt  of  the  total 
departmental  revenues  md  expenditurea. 

Municipalities 

The  municipalities,  about  805  in  number,  administor  their  own 
financial  affairs.  A  small  portion  of  their  total  revitnce,  usually  about 

6  to  7  percent,  is  derived  from  departmental  and  ludional  govwn- 
meat  contributions,  but  moat  cornea  from  real  eetate  taxea,  from  iaan- 
ing  licensm  to  local  enterpriaea,  and  from  public  aarvum  In  1968, 
when  the  cembined  revenuea  of  all  municipalities  amounted  to 
Col|680  million,  taxea  {urodnoed  38  percent,  public  aerviooa  produced 
42  percent  and  the  oontributim  of  higher  govemmoitB  amounted  to 

7  pweent  Some  economic  activitka,  such  as  alaughtning  liveatodc, 
is  ttxed  by  both  departmental  and  municipal  goveramnita. 
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A  fiiirij  kif*  poftkn  of  load  lands  it  sUiorlMd  by  the  sd- 
miiU8tntiv«  brmni^  mpouiUe  for  poUie  finanwm.  In  1968  the 
twssnry  d^Nutmiats  of  the  iinnikt]MJities  wpmA  M  pwoM^  of  the 
xovsnae,  or  00  percent  of  sU  sdmini8tnt;y>'s  ezpmns  of  the  monici- 
pnl  goremmepts.  Aboat  36  percent  ot  the  rsfenme  wm  ^Mni  oa 
poblic  works,  tiui  only  A4  percent  on  the  pnUie  debt  Mnnicipnl 
fovcrninents  qient  A4  percent  of  their  ezpenditim  on  edncstion 
and  shoot  12  percent  on  soetsl  benefts. 

PfJBUC  DEBT 

The  combfo^d  debt  of  the  nstioniJ,  d^wrimentnl  md  monkapnl 
goveniments  smoonted  to  Coi$l^B86  Bullion  on  December  81,  1968, 
of  which  Col|l,481  million,  or  79  percent,  were  the  lislnlities  oi  the 
D^tioasl  goremment;  Coi|Q28  minion,  or  12  pwoent,  liebilitMa  of 
the  depsrtmenUl  goremments;  and  C(d$l77  million,  or  9  percnat, 
liabilitieB  of  the  municipal  govemmenta.  In  addition,  paUie  cntar- 
l^iaes  added  CkX$S27  miUion  to  the  debt  of  government  bodies,  tbas 
raising  the  total  public  debt  to  CtdfB^lS  inini«>. 

Both  the  national  and  the  local  governments  have  borrowed  lib- 
erally  from  domestic  and  fordgn  soaroes  to  finance  thenr  budget 
deficits  and  to  improve  paUk  servioes.  As  the  nationnl  govenunmt 
gradually  assumed  a  laigv  rimre  of  the  wspmaibilhy  for  fnblk 
works  projects,  particularly  in  the  fidd  of  transportation  and  more 
recently  in  the  area  of  energy  production,  local  governments  became 
less  pressed  for  additim.?]  funds  snd  were  able  to  rednoe  t^eir  bor¬ 
rowing.  In  additiem,  borrowing  oa  the  local  level  has  bem  re¬ 
stricted  since  1928  by  legislation  wliich  '^^equires  the  approval  of  the 
national  government  for  borrowings  by  the  departmmital  and  mu¬ 
nicipal  governments.  On  the  avenge  about  four-fifths  of  the  public 
ddit  has  been  the  reeponsibility  of  the  natitmal  snd  one-fifth  tbd' 
of  the  local  governments  in  recent  jmn. 

The  source  of  dcsnestic  borrowing  is  mainly  the  sale  of  long-term 
government  b<mds  and  to  a  lesser  degree  ot  short-  and  medium-term 
securities.  A  few  l<mg-term  bond  iasuee  with  a  maturity  of  20  ynrs 
or  more,  and  an  interest  rate  betwem  3  and  7  percent,  constitute  the 
bulk  of  domestic  credit  sources.  Hie  great  variety  of  terms  has 
produced  an  uneven  treatmeni  of  bond  owners,  a  condition  which 
the  government  attempts  to  rectify  by  otmver&Ioo  and  unification  of 
several  bond  isroes.  Such  a  conversion  took  place,  tor  example,  in 
1955  when  Col$355  miUion  of  the  outstanding  debt  wm  unified  into 
Ctmsolidated  National  Bonds,  an  issue  of  10-year  maturity  and  5 
ptreent  interesL 

At  presmt,  over  59  percent  of  tbe  bonds  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
central  bank  and  the  Stabilization  Fund,  and  30  percent  is  sub- 
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soibed  nvings  bftnks  and  insoranoe  companiae  (see  ch.  30,  Bank' 
ing  and  Cnmncj  Syatco). 

Became  the  return  on  gOTwnmeDt  bonds  is  cmsiderably  lower 
than  the  potmtial  profit  margin  on  private  business  inreetments, 
the  goTemment  has  to  promote  the  sale  of  bonds  with  the  help  of 
legiriation.  The  compulsory  purchase  of  bonds  by  a  selected  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  eccnmny  is  secured  throu^  special  decrees  or  through 
the  incorporation  of  appropriate  provisions  into  the  law  which 
aathorixi&s  the  issuance  of  a  specific  government  bond. 

A  1940  decree,  for  example,  requires  all  ir^rance  companies  to 
invest  a  minimum  of  15  percent  of  their  legal  r^rves  into  govem- 
mmit  Umds.  In  1943  all  urban  mterprises  employing  20  or  more 
persons  and  possessing  a  capital  of  Col$50,000  or  more  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  mainta^a  at  least  5  percent  of  their  legal  reserves  in  Uni¬ 
fied  National  Domestic  Debt  bonds.  To  finance  the  1931  budget 
deficits  and  the  first  phase  of  the  projected  four-year  investmmit 
plan,  the  government  proposed  to  sell  Col$200  milli<m  worth  of 
Econmnie  Development  Bonds  on  the  open  market,  granting  8.5  per¬ 
cent  interest  and  various  benefits  to  the  buyers. 

Although  the  system  of  ccrnipulsory  saving  through  the  purchase 
of  government  bonds  definitely  assists  the  government  in  placing  its 
debt,  it  discourages  the  development  of  a  free  market  in  Ixmds  and 
affects  adversely  the  development  of  private  saving. 

The  exteiTiil  public  debt  amounted  to  only  Co!$23  million  in  1923 
Between  1923  and  the  end  of  1929,  Colombia  contracted  smne 
Col$200  million  worth  of  external  debt,  of  which  48  percent  was 
contracted  by  the  national  government,  37  percent  by  departmental 
governments,  and  the  remaining  15  percent  by  municipal  govern¬ 
ments.  The  extensive  borrowing  abroad  during  this  pc’"  od  was 
responsible  for  the  relatively  mild  effects  of  the  world  d  oression, 
for  an  accelerated  recovery,  and  for  a  strong  impetus  to  inuustriali- 
zation  during  the  late  1930’s.  But  because  of  the  financial  difficul¬ 
ties  caused  by  the  depression  and  the  hostilities  with  Peru,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  r.uspended  servicing  of  its  foreign  debf  in  1931  and  did  not 
contract  new  loans.  Normal  conditions  were  restored  gradually,  and 
by  1948  substantial  new  loans  had  been  negotiated  and  contracted.. 

The  placing  of  bonds  on  the  private  market  abroad,  which  vas 
the  dominant  method  before  World  War  II,  has  changed  to  the 
securing  of  loans  from  international  financial  institutions,  such  as 
the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the  International  Bank  for  Recon¬ 
struction  and  Development  (IBRD).  Between  1948  and  1953,  Co¬ 
lombia  contracted  U.S.$155  million  worth  of  foreign  loans,  repaid 
U.S.$47  million,  and  carried  forward  U.S.$257  million.  Between 
1949  and  1960  it  received  about  T^.S.$137  milliwi  from  the  IBRD,  a 
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Riin  that  represented  sbout  16  percent  of  tbc  Bank’s  Latin  Amnican 
assistance.  The  balk  of  the  loans  was  inTested  in  the  oonstracCion 
of  highways,  railroad,  and  power  reeooros,  some  in  agricaltaral  ma¬ 
chinery.  Ncmbanking  international  sourcee  assisted  in  the  financing 
of  municipal  public  utilitieie. 

The  incn;a.sed  interest  in  derelopment  by  the  national  gr^yemment 
was  reyealed  by  the  fact  that  by  1953  its  sh.ae  in  the  public  debt 
had  increased  to  44  percent  and  that  of  autonomous  agencies  (quasi- 
go  vemmental  agencies)  to  26  percent,  whereas  the  share  of  the  local 
goyemments  had  shrunk  to  30  percent.  By  1958  the  share  of  the 
national  goTemment  grew  to  69  percent,  and  that  of  auUmomoos 
agencies  and  local  goyemments  decreased  to  17  and  14  percent, 
respectiyely. 

TRENDS 

The  present  govemir.ait,  like  its  predecessors,  firmly  subsmbes 
to  the  system  of  private  oiterprise;  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  re¬ 
peatedly  expressed  its  belief  that  without  the  actiye  participation 
of  the  public  sector  and  direct  intervention  of  the  state  the  economy 
would  not  be  able  to  develop  »t  a  sulRcient  scale.  House,  it  is  using 
the  budget  as  an  instrument  to  foster  economic  development.  It 
attempts  to  stabilize  its  influence  through  long-range  planning  and 
increased  public  investoMnt,  while  maintaining  austerity  in  the  area 
of  administrative  expenditures. 

Long-range  planning  in  the  field  of  public  finances  as  ezpresKd 
in  the  1961-64  investment  and  devolot^iueat  plan  pronises  a  more 
economic  utilization  of  the  available  financial  sources.  The  plan 
proposes  to  increase  the  amount  of  public  funds  invested  in  eco¬ 
nomic  development  projects  from  34  percent  in  1961  to  37  percent  in 
1964  and  simultaneously  to  increi^  the  income  received  from  capital 
sources  from  5.4  to  6.7  percent.  The  fact  that  regional  planning 
has  preceded  planning  on  a  national  level  has  cc"sed  difficulties  in 
the  integration  of  plans  at  both  levels.  When  the  general  plan  of 
public  investments  of  the  national  government  was  drawn  up,  it 
proceeded  to  incorporate  all  regional  programs  into  the  general  plan. 

Signs  of  the  growing  concern  over  the  “improvement  of  hunutn 
resources”  are  expressed  by  a  more  permanent  volume  of  funds  to 
he  allocated  to  education,  public  health  and  other  social  services. 
The  Lleras  government  believes  that  social  progress  is  dependent  on 
economic  development  and  that  both  have  to  be  promoted  forcefully 
even  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer  by  a  larger  participation  of 
the  public  sector. 

The  passing  of  the  new  income  tax  law  was  a  milestone  in  this 
direction,  because  it  set  forth  more  equitable  tax  provisitms  and 


pevridad  iaeentiTM  to  nvaral  types  of  development  pcojects.  Re- 
fonns  oonoemed  with  indirect  taxation,  which  have  been  in  the 
phiming  stafe  linoe  1958,  propose  to  levy  gradnal  ad  valorem  taxes 
on  the  sale  of  goods  aoconling  to  their  social  nsefnlness,  thereby 
directing  private  expenditures  toward  productive  investment. 


CHAPTER  31 

BANKING  AND  CUBBENCT  SYSTEai 

Co]<unbia  has  nearly  adequate  hanking  farilitieB  in  vriiaa  anM, 
particolarly  in  the  large  industrial  oeniera,  but  lacks  adeqvate  nrr- 
kes  in  itu^  reguna  Indnding  local  branehea  of  large  natia«al 
banks,  there  were  l/>45  hanking  inatitiitions  is  1959,  about  twiee  as 
many  as  in  1948.  1110  extensiTe  geographical  spread  of  bM«fci»g 
facilities  has  been  accompanied  to  a  lesaer  eitant  an  artifiiiflB  of 
credit  facilities  to  km-inooBoe  groapa  Becanaa  about  half  of  tha 
pt^wlatioD  does  not  sbare  sobstantially  in  the  money  econoo^,  cndit 
<^>eratiaiis  hare  served  a  minori^  and  have  ben  wad  mtnm  vily 
<^y  by  firms  and  hy  persons  of  the  upper-ineoaae  braeketa 

Conditions  created  bj  World  War  n  resiilted  in  an  inflation  of 
variable  intensity  which  still  prevailed  in  eariy  196L  The  govsrn- 
ment  which  came  into  power  in  May  1857  to^  measnrw  riieelfii^ 
in  a  limitation  of  the  expansion  of  the  money  supply,  but  it  eouH 
not  oompl^y  halt  inflationary  trends. 

STHUCTURB  OF  THE  BANKING  SYSTEM 

The  banking  system  consists  of  a  central  bank,  11  domestie  and 
5  foreign  commercial  banks,  2  UKKtgage  banks,  2  savings  banka  and 
several  specialized  credit  institutions.  All  banking  activitiea  are 
snperviaed  by  Use  Superintendency  of  Bonking  (Superintendaoeia 
Bancaria),  an  indepisident  government  agency. 

Banks 

Hm  Ctatnl  Beak 

Colombia  made  several  attempts  to  create  a  central  bmik  before 
the  present  institution  was  founded  in  1828.  In  1880  the  National 
Bank  (Banco  Nackmal)  wns  established,  and  its  notes  dedated 
legal  tender,  but  by  1894  it  terminated  its  operations.  In  another 
attempt  the  Central  Bank  (Banco  Central)  was  estahliahed  in  1800, 
bat  it  soon  changed  into  a  commercial  bank  and  again  left  the  ooun- 
try  without  a  central  bank. 

lJp<m  reo(Mnmendati«&  of  2  United  States  advisory  group,  the  w> 
tire  banking  system  was  revised,  and  the  p  ent  Bank  of  the  Be- 
publie  (Banco  de  la  Bq>fiblica)  was  satablikbeu  through  the  prwnnl- 


gation  of  Law  45  of  1923.  Its  contract  with  the  government,  pro¬ 
jected  for  20  years,  was  »«newed  in  1951  to  last  until  1973.  The 
govemm»*nt  is  entitled  to  76  percent  of  the  bank's  profit  Tlie  bank's 
structure  and  its  relation  to  commercial  banks  have  been  established 
on  lines  similar  to  the  I’nited  States  Federal  Reserve  Sv’slem.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  early  years  of  its  hi.story,  the  'oank's  function  centered  around 
note  i^ue  and  exchange  stabilization. 

When,  under  the  influence  of  the  depr^ision  of  the  1930's  the  fiscal 
operations  of  the  government  >)ecame  closely  related  to  credit  policy, 
several  changes  were  made  in  the  original  charter,  and  the  bank 
was  vested  with  wide  powers.  It  maintained  its  role  as  the  bank 
of  issue,  continued  to  operate  the  mint  and  the  salt  and  emerald 
monopolies,  and  was  empowered  to  extend  loans  and  rediscount 
facilities  to  other  banks  and  governmental  and  quasi-go'^emmental 
agenci  .t  also  was  used  as  an  arm  of  the  government  in  con¬ 
trolling  inflation  by  regulating  the  reserve  requirements  of  banks, 
determining  interest  rates  and  introducing  other  monetary  devices. 

The  capital  of  the  bank  is  subscribed  by  affiliated  institutions. 
Commercial  banks  are  required  to  invest  15  percent  of  their  legal 
reserves  and  5  percent  of  their  time  deposits  in  central  bank  stocks 
and  are  entitled  to  elect  3  of  the  9  directors  to  the  board  Three 
board  members  are  selected  by  the  government  from  panels  proposed 
by  commercial,  industrial  and  agricultural  associations,  and  one 
member  is  appK)inted  by  the  National  Federation  of  Coffee  Growers. 
Private  stockholders  have  no  direct  representative. 

On  December  31,  196C,  the  bank  had  deposits  of  Col$1.4  billion 
(in  April  1961,  U.S.$1  equaled  O)l$6.70),  outstanding  loans,  dis¬ 
counts,  investments  and  other  assets  totaling  (I!ol$2.6  billion,  plus 
gold  and  exchange  reserves  of  Col$424  million  (see  table  1).  At  the 
end  of  the  preceding  year  loar.,  and  discounts  were  distributed  as 
follows:  member  banks,  Col$690  million;  noumember  banks,  Col$14 
million;  individuals  (includes  such  quasi-govemmeutal  agencies  as 
the  National  Federation  of  Coffee  Growers),  Col$664  million;  and 
other  official  agencies,  Col$341  million.  About  Col$180  million  of 
the  loans  to  member  banks  went  to  the  Agrarian,  Industrial  and 
Mineral  Credit  Bank  (Caja  de  Oedito  Agrario,  Industrial  y  Mi- 
nero),  a  government-owned  credit  institution. 

Illustrative  of  the  expansion  of  the  bank’s  operations  is  the  fact 
that  when,  between  1940  and  1960,  the  index  of  money  in  circulation 
(inflation)  rose  from  12.3  to  314.7,  the  index  of  dep<»its  rose  from 
16.8  to  441.7  and  that  of  loans  and  credits  from  17.0  to  423.5. 

CMBncrdal  Banks 

Among  the  11  domestic  commercial  banks,  the  Bank  of  Bogoti, 
established  in  1871,  is  the  oldest  Other  banks  were  founded  lu 
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TMi  I.  Bmlmtet  SJtMt  tf  tht  CbUmkUm  B^k  «f  Hu  RtfMic^  Dte$mktrSl,  I960 


Att^:  t/fum) 

GoM  and  Foreign  EuBhmge _ _ _ _ _ _  4S9 

CMh . - . - .  • 

Loadb  and  Diseounta . . . . .  i,  SM 

InvcstmenU  and  Public  Debt . . . . .  750 

Otber  AaaeU . . . . . . - _ _  807 


Total . 3,015 

iMbiUtUt: 

Mo&ej  in  Circulation _ _ _ _  1,  803 

Denoeita  with  Banka,  Internal  Pubtie  Debt — . . . i,  335 

Sight  Depoaita,  Government. . 115 

Private. _ 5 

Loans . 81 

Capital  and  Reserve _ 311 

Otl^  liabilities . 005 


Total . 3,015 


Souree:  Adapted  from  Colombia,  Baneo  de  la  RapdbUea,  Baaute  id  Bemt»  it  Is 
StpMiea,  XXXnr,  No.  400,  1081,  p.  308. 

salweqoent  years,  bat  Urn  surriTed  the  political  diatorbanow  and 
economic  oncertainties  which  prerailed  at  the  tom  of  the  oentoTy. 
Their  business  centered  around  the  issuance  of  drculating  notes  with 
little  government  supervifflim  w  restriction.  Most  of  the  institutions 
were  owned  by  wealthy  families  which  had  their  cdlataral  in  land 
or  by  individual  businessmen  witL  intemetional  capital  Unlike 
other  Ijatin  American  countries,  Ckilombia  had  few  branches  of  for¬ 
eign  banks,  perhaps  few  the  same  reasons  that  hampered  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  stable  and  permanent  domestic  institutions. 

Between  the  end  of  the  civil  war  of  189^1903  and  World  War  I, 
political  tranquility  and  expansion  of  foreign  trade  created  a  more 
c<mgenial  atmosphere  for  econmnic  development.  In  this  period  Um 
foundations  of  modem  Colombian  banking  were  laid.  general 
banking  law  of  1923  codified  all  government  measures  pertaining  to 
banking  and  credit  and  set  firm  rules  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  Colombian  banks.  Accordingly,  commercial  banks  must 
possess  a  subscribed  capital  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inbabi- 
tai  ts  of  the  location  which  they  propose  to  serve,  must  maintain 
20  percent  of  their  capital  as  legal  reserves  and  must  submit  the 
periodic  control  of  the  Superintendency  of  Banking. 

Nearly  all  commercial  banks  have  branch  officec  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  The  only  United  States  bank  which  has  a  branch  in 
Colombia  is  the  First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York.  OJmt 
foreign  banks  include  the  .Rc^aI  Bank  of  Canada,  Banco  de  Loodres 
y  Montreal,  Ltdo.,  Banco  FranoSs  e  Italiaco  para  ia  Ainirica  dsl 
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Sor,  and  Banqoe  Nacionale  poor  le  Commern  et  I’lndustne  (of 

Puis). 

On  NoT«nber  30,  1960,  the  16  commercial  banks  had  recorded 
gram  assets  of  Co)$4y893  million  pesos.  Of  this  amount,  cash  in 
euiTency  and  deposits  v^ith  the  Bank  of  tl»  Republic  amounted  to 
Co)$739  million,  forei^  assets  to  Col$124  million,  and  loans  to 
Coi|3,450  million.  On  the  other  hand,  deposits  constituted  Co]$2^2 
million  of  the  liabilities:  time  savings  and  foreign  currency  de¬ 
posits,  Col$763  million;  foreign  "'abilities,  Col$153  million;  capital 
atxounts,  Col$644  million;  and  credit  for  the  Bank  of  the  Republic, 
Col$544  million.  About  43  percent  of  the  outstanding  loans  were 
made  to  conunerce,  30  percent  to  industiy,  including  mining  and 
construction,  21  percent  to  agriculture,  and  6  percent  to  various 
other  users.  In  1950  banks  were  authorized  to  extend  five-year  loans 
(instead  of  one-year  loans),  and  they  are  financing  an  important 
segment  of  the  national  economy. 


Mortgage  banks  were  established  with  capital  famished  mainly 
by  the  national  government  After  the  ftmctions  of  the  earliest 
nimrtgage  bvik,  the  Agricultural  Mortgage  Bank  (Banco  Agricola 
Hipotemric),  fmmded  in  1925,  had  been  takm  over  by  the  Agrarian 
Credit  Bank,  mily  two  institutions  remained  in  this  category:  the 
Central  Mortgage  Bank  (Bar-*'  Central  Hipotecario) ,  founded  in 
1932,  and  the  People’s  Mortgage  Bank  (Banco  Hipotecario  Popu¬ 
lar),  founded  in  1954.  Their  function  is  to  supply  long-term  credit 
with  gradual  amortization  to  various  areas  of  the  econmny.  Th^ 
can  incur  obligations  up  to  15  times  their  assets  and  give  loans  up 
to  50  percent  of  the  value  of  the  mortgaged  property. 

Savings  banks  must  invest  40  percent  of  their  deposits  and  insur¬ 
ance  cmnpanies  15  percent  of  their  reserves  in  mortgage  bank  bonds. 
There  are  few  private  holders  of  Iv^uds,  although  they  are  listed 
on  the  Stock  Exchange. 

On  December  31,  1960,  the  combined  balance  of  mortgage  banks 
was  Col$l,022  million.  Mortgage  bonds  in  circulation  amounted  to 
Col$592  mUlimi,  cSd%Ua$  de  capitalizaci^  (bonds  paid  for  in  in¬ 
stallments,  with  a  lottery  feature)  amounted  to  ^1$190  million, 
industrial  bonds  to  Col$89  million,  and  other  liabilities  to  Col$151 
millimL  Assets  consisted  of  mortgage  loans  of  Col$627  million, 
other  loans  of  Col|211  million,  investments  of  Col$83  million,  and 
various  other  assets  of  ColflOl  million. 

Saviass  Baaka 

For  many  years  the  govemmont-owned  Otlmnbian  Savings  Bank 
(Caja  Colombiana  de  Ahorroe),  founded  in  1981,  held  a  m<mopoly 
of  savings  operations.  It  established  a  wide  network  of  some  200 


branch  (rfSres  and  had  over  800,000  acoounta  bj  1050.  In  1040,  how¬ 
ever,  new  rugulati(Hi8  authorizod  commercial  banka  to  open  aavinga 
departments,  and  in  1055  the  government  m^ged  its  aavinga  bank 
with  the  Agrarian  Credit  Bank. 

On  December  31,  1060,  the  total  savings  deposits  in  Cokanbia 
amounted  to  Col$€29  million,  of  whicl.  Col$354  million  more  than 
half  of  thi  total  was  held  by  the  Agrarian  Credit  Bank,  Col$25S 
million  by  the  savings  departments  of  (XHnmercial  banks,  and  Gol|22 
million  by  the  Workmen’s  Circle  (Circulo  de  Obreroe),  a  kind  of 
credit  union. 

TIm  Asnuiaa  Credit  Baak 

The  Agrarian,  Indmtrial  and  Mineral  Oedit  Bank  has  grown 
from  a  relatively  modest  beginning  in  1931  to  the  major  aooroe  of 
agrivcultural  credit  and  development  in  G..  Mnbia.  Its  capital,  ownad 
by  the  government,  has  been  increased  gradually,  and  its  acdvitiea 
have  extended  into  fields  other  than  credit  operations.  In  1955  the 
bank  published  its  own  savings  deputment.  It  is  the  goveramenth 
most  important  arm  in  the  execution  of  development  plana,  meh  as 
land  reclamati(m,  colonization  and  urrigatioa,  and  plays  a  ngnificant 
role  in  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  farm  madiimwy,  fartiliaen 
and  farm  supplies  (see  ch.  27,  Agricultural  Potential). 

The  Agrarian  Credit  Bank  functions  throoi^  its  main  oAoe  in 
Bogota,  14  branch  offices  established  in  department^  capitala  and 
400  field  offices.  It  grants  credit  rm  terms  ranging  from  8  months 
to  15  years,  oriented  mainly  toward  the  small-scide  farmera. 

The  average  loan  provided  by  the  bank  in  1959  was  Col$l,818  or 
lees  than  U.S.$200.  The  nearly  460,000  loans  authorized  by  the  bank 
during  the  same  year  amounted  to  Col$606  million,  or  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  commercial  bank  loans.  Since  commercial  banks  extend 
about  21  percent  of  tV^ir  credit  to  agriculture,  the  bank  actoally 
doubles  the  S’griculturai  credit  volume  through  its  operations. 

Big  landowners  and  owners  of  cattle  farms  apply  for  oedit  to 
commercial  banks  or  the  Cattlemen’s  B^nk  (Banco  Ghmad«o),  an¬ 
other  government-operated  credit  agency,  established  in  1958.  On 
December  31,  1960,  the  combined  belanre  of  the  Agrarian  Credit 
Bank  and  the  Cattlemen’s  Bank  was  Col$l,795  million. 

Other  Credit  I>stit.ations 

In  addition  to  the  Agrarian  Credit  Bank  and  the  Cettlenm^ 
Bank,  several  quasi-govemmental  credit  institutions  operate  in  the 
capital  market  and  exert  a  marked  influence  on  economic  devel<^ 
ment. 

The  Stabilization  Fund  (Fondo  de  Eetebilizaciin}  wea  eateUiahed 
in  1937  to  regulate  and  atabilize  the  government  btmd  meitet. 
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Gradually  it  acquired  new  reeponsibilitke  and  during  World  War  II 
managed  impounded  foreign  property.  Since  1950  it  has  made  loans 
to  governmental  and  quasi-goTemmental  agencies  promoting  specific 
economic  development  pro^Mts.  Its  funds  come  mainly  fitun  im¬ 
port  deposits  and  are  used  to  develop  the  steel  and  power  industries 
(see  ch.  32,  Foreign  Economic  Eel^cms).  The  financial  operations 
of  the  agency  are  confidential. 

In  the  field  of  agricultural  financing  the  National  Coffee  Fund 
(Fondo  Nacional  de  Cafe),  established  in  1940  and  managed  by  tlM 
National  Federation  of  Coffee  Growers,  plays  a  decisive  role  through 
purchasing  and  storing  surplus  coffee.  Also  founded  and  financed 
by  the  National  Federation  of  Offee  Growers  is  the  Coffee  Bank 
(Banco  Cafetero),  which  has  the  characteristics  of  a  private  bank 
and  centers  its  interest  on  financing  efforts  likely  to  promote  coffee 
production.  Other  institutions  ^tablished  to  encourage  econinnic 
development  include  the  Cotton  Institute  (Instituto  de  Fomento 
Algodonero)  and  similar  agencies  specializing  in  the  promotion  of 
one  crop  or  one  type  of  livestock  (see  ch.  27,  Agricultural  Poten¬ 
tial). 

Similar  patterns  emerge  in  other  areas  of  the  economy.  The  In¬ 
dustrial  Development  In.stitute  (Instituto  de  Fomento  Industrial) 
plays  a  prominent  role  in  securing  financial  means  of  establishing 
major  industrial  enterprises  such  as  the  Pa:,  del  Rio  steel  mill ;  the 
Institute  for  the  Utilization  of  Water  and  Electric  Development 
promotes  the  power  indiistry  (see  ch.  28,  Industrial  Potential). 

The  Territorial  Credit  Institute  (Instituto  de  Credito  Territorial) 
was  created  to  p'^mote  inexpensive  housing  through  credit  opera¬ 
tions.  It  provides  cash  loans  and  material  assistance  to  cooperatives 
and  individuals  who  engage  in  such  construction.  It  also  supports 
local  governmental  housing  projects  and  construction  of  housing  to 
be  rented  to  iow-income  families.  The  institute  secured  its  initial 
capital  partially  through  government  cash  contribution,  partially 
through  a  3  percent  excise  tax  which  now  is  channeled  to  the  Paz 
del  Rio  steel  mil!  (see  ch.  29,  Public  Finance). 

The  Municipal  Development  Fund  (Fondo  de  Fomento  Munici¬ 
pal)  is  actually  not  a  credit  institution  but  rather  a  quasi-govem- 
mental  agency  which  allocates  public  revenue  to  special  develop¬ 
mental  undertakings.  The  fund  is  subordinate  to  the  Ministry  of 
Finance  and  directed  by  a  joint  committee  composed  of  the  heads 
of  the  ministries  in  charge  of  finance,  education  and  social  affairs. 

The  Stock  Exchange 

As  of  mid-1961  the  Bogota  Stock  Exchange  (Bolsa  de  Valores  de 
Bogoti),  established  in  1928,  was  the  only  such  Institution  in  the 
country ;  howevo',  the  founding  of  a  stock  exchange  in  Medellin  was 


decided  upon  late  in  1960.  The  Bogota  Stock  Exchange  has  plared 
an  increasingly  important  role  in  the  economy.  Its  capital  and  legal 
^eeeryes  have  multiplied  10  times  since  World  War  II,  yet  its  posi¬ 
tion  is  not  as  central  nor  its  influence  as  broad  as  that  of  similar 
institutions  in  more  highly  dcvelop'*d  countries.  In  1960,  only  116 
companies,  including  banks,  registered  theT  stocks,  and  only  rudi¬ 
mentary  provisions  were  made  to  accccimodate  the  needs  of  new 
companies.  Limitations  <m  the  stock  exchange  force  new  companies 
to  reinvest  their  profits  in  their  ovm  operarions  and  to  obtain  capital 
through  personal  contacts. 

The  capital  of  the  B<^;oti  Stock  Exchange  ha*-  been  at 
Col$!.6  millimi  for  sca.s  years.  Transactions  amouaU'd  to  Col$S^ 
million  in  1960,  as  compared  with  Col$312  milliim  in  1959.  Moat 
transactions  centered  in  the  field  of  Ixmds,  followed  by  industrial 
shares  and  a  relatively  mild  turnover  in  bank  shares. 

Brokers  are  located  in  many  of  the  larger  industrial  cities.  Their 
activities,  not  unlike  those  of  the  Bogota  Stock  Exchange,  are  cm- 
trolled  by  the  Superintendence  of  Banking. 

InawmiKc  ConiiMBks 

The  seemingly  sm  dl  volume  of  savings  invested  in  insurance  poli¬ 
cies  has  b*K!onie  one  of  the  largest  sources  of  capital  in  Colombia. 
The  gross  assets  of  some  60  insurance  companies  amounted  to  over 
Col$.5  billion  in  1958.  The  face  value  of  the  insurance  policies  in 
effect  at  the  end  of  1958  reached  Col|23  billion,  of  which  Col$12  bil¬ 
lion  were  fire  insurance  policies,  Col$2  billion  life  insurance  policies, 
Co]$5  billion  transportation  insurance  policies,  and  Col$4  billion 
o^her  types  of  insurance  policies.  Domestic  companies  have  written 
75  percent  and  foreign  companies  25  percent  of  all  policies. 

Insurance  companies  are  required  by  law  to  invest  15  percent  of 
their  total  assets  in  bonds  issued  by  the  national  government,  10  per¬ 
cent  in  br,  ills  of  the  Agrarian  Credit  Bank  and  15  percent  of  their 
technical  reserves  in  mortgage  loans.  In  reality  insurance  companies 
invest  about  two-thirds  of  their  funds  in  public  and  industrial  bonds 
and  stocks.  Since  World  War  II  they  invested  about  45  to  50  per¬ 
cent  of  their  funds  in  public  securities  and  23  to  27  percent  in  in¬ 
dustrial  and  bank  shares. 

Cooperatives 

The  cooperative  m.ovement  grew  from  a  modest  organization  of 
4  cooperatives,  1.087  members,  and  Col$46,000  of  initial  capital  in 
1933  to  a  substantial  network  of  500  cooperatives,  250,000  members, 
and  Col$65  million  of  paid-in  ‘Capital  in  1960.  Initiated  and  subsi¬ 
dized  by  the  naticmal  or  local  governments  and  controlled  by  tlM 
Superintendency  of  Cooperatives  (Superintendencia  Nacional  de  Co- 


opcrativu),  tiie  mowtmmt  f&ikd  to  skiik«i  gt^ae-rnot  k^d- 

enhip  and  has  ladnd  popular  aopp^rt.  Hof&e  C«looii&ian  aeonom'^ 
beUere  Uiat  if  emplcyara  ab^ped  dedusting  ccopcsrati^ 
oontribationa  from  the  wages  and  saiarxs  <rf  ihsir  8»piojfe«s^  aniet 
of  the  coopeiratiTes  would  oollapas  ovsni^t  B^emm  movit- 
fnent  d:d  not  grow  from  below  but  was  imposed  m  sheeted  groups 
from  aboTe,  attitudes  tow..-^  the  leadenbip  are  charactmsed  by 
dktrust  and  sometimes  passiociats  oj^MsitioD  which  often  results  in 
liquidatitm  of  the  unit.  About  as  msny  cooperatives  have  beoooie 
bankrapt  since  1933  as  were  in  ezistMice  in  iiud-19((l. 

The  ladt  of  initiative  and  veduntary  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
the  membership  does  not,  however,  reduce  ntilizstion  of  snrioes 
that  the  cooperatives  offer.  Periu^ps  ss  many  as  80  (w  90  percent  of 
the  cooperatives  wmild  qualify  as  audit  unions  rather  than  genuine 
cooperatives  in  the  United  States.  They  are  dedicated  to  shoci-tenn 
credit  operations  and  extend  shurt-term  loans  to  their  membership 
even  in  excess  of  their  capital  reserves^  When  a  cooperative  needs 
additicmal  iunds,  it  ur^ially  borrows  from  commercial  banks  or  from 
the  National  Coopeimtive  Fund  (Fundo  Cooperative  Nacional), 
which  was  established  to  extend  long-term,  low-intmest  loans. 

Some  cooperatives,  ia  which  gNiaine  ooc^ration  and  contribution 
have  been  exercised  in  termi  of  Idbor,  material,  equipnent  and  cash 
of  the  monbers,  have  recorded  notable  achiewments.  Housing  co¬ 
operatives  have  constructed  several  thousand  housing  units  for  the 
use  of  both  members  and  nonmembius.  Smne  rural  cooperatives 
have  been  successful  in  agricultural  prodacti<m  and  mai^eting; 
others,  such  as  cooperative^  of  80  Antioqui&n  municipalities,  have 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  public  works  projectn 

Educati<Hi  for  cooperative  actiem  and  adminisiratitm  of  coopera¬ 
tives  is  prom(^£d  by  both  the  govemmoit  and  the  National  Leagrie 
of  Cooperatives  with  the  assistance  of  the  Organizetion  of  American 
States  (OAS)  and  foreign  aid. 

FINANCING 
The  Credit  Syeteas 

Scarcity  of  capital,  lack  of  coordination  between  the  different 
credit  sources  pursuing  their  partisan  or  specialized  goals  and  mal- 
distributiem  of  public  and  private  funds  in  the  capital  market,  all 
contribute  to  the  multitude  of  credit  policies  which  characterizes  the 
Colombian  ^stem. 

Interest  rates  vary  greatly,  depoiding  on  the  source  of  credit  and 
the  qualifications  of  the  borrower.  The  well-to-do  with  good  secori- 
ti^  find  it  easy  to  obtain  loans  on  favorable  temui  from  the  major 
credit  inetitntions  within  the  limit  of  available  funds,  but  the  li^e 
man  who  can  produce  few  tangible  securities  or  only  character  ref- 
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trmcm  Bay  have  to  pay  iiitiBiMt  rates  if  he  leceeds  in  ofatain- 
ing  a  loan  at  ail. 

AHhom^  agricaltiira  is  the  Bstor  in  which  the  credit  tjttm  is 
beat  developed,  it  sofers  from  acute  capital  shoitageL  This  hss  been 
paitinalariy  tree  lor  the  nnaD  iumer  or  new  landowner.  As  social 
considerations  gain  inlloence  in  polities,  government  proviaians  are 
made  to  channel  more  lands  to  and  liberalise  credit  lor  sgrknltarB, 
partkalarfy  lor  the  ose  ol  low-inoome  groaps.  In  the  area  ol  eofee 
prodnetion  the  credit  medtaakni  has  been  anaceeaful,  particnlariy 
against  warehonae  depoeita,  bat  the  same  cooditioiw  do  not  eziat  in 
other  prodnetian  areas.  Moat  credit  is  still  baaed  on  real  eetate  or 
other  property  gnaranteea,  ahhongh  the  terms  and  intereet  rues  of 
the  Agrarian  Credit  Bank  are  more  liberal  than  thoee  ol  commercial 
banks  and  dhow  paiticrdar  &var  to  new  settlers  in  the  dedgnated 
areas  of  colonisation  and  paroelivalion  (see  di.  27,  Agriciiltiiral 
Potential). 

The  diatrflaitaan  pattern  ol  knna  granted  by  the  Agrarian  Oedit 
Bank  in  1969-40  rrAecte  the  feet  that  the  poor  man  still  has  great 
diftcohiee  in  obtsoning  credit.  Ol  all  loana,  amounting  to  GolHSS 
million,  8SA  percent  was  granted  to  landowners,  9A  percent  to  ten¬ 
ants,  3.3  percent  to  setUere,  only  L4  percent  to  aharecroppera,  and 
the  rvanaindar  to  ooopsativee  and  othece.  An  eetaiiiiahed  farmer 
with  odlateral,  however,  can  borrow  op  to  CidHO/XN)  for  1  year  at 
8  percent  interest;  for  a  lA-  to  8-year  period  at  8  percent;  and  for 
6  to  !5  years  at  9  percent  interest  For  construction  ol  farm  baild- 
mgs  loans  are  avUlable  at  5  percent  interest,  and  other  favorable 
rates  are  available  Iot  loans  up  to  Col$120/)00  for  farm  machineiy, 
np  to  €Vd$200/N)Q  lor  irrigation  porposee,  and  so  forth. 

Commercial  banks  provide  loans  only  on  aecorities  which  the 
small  entrefneDear  seldom  can  produoe.  They  provide  90-day  loons 
Mi  6  pero«t  interest,  mortgage  loans  at  9  percent  and  more.  Minrt- 
gsge  *•  infai  give  loans  at  7  peecent  interest,  bat  deliver  them  in 
nKMrtgege  bonds  which,  w1k?i  ccdied,  osoally  prodaoe  less  than  their 
lace  valoe,  thus  (xmsiderably  increaang  the  cost  ol  borrowing. 

Continocos  preesore  is  exerted  on  the  government  by  interest 
groape  and  agencies  involved  in  economic  develi^ment  for  the  lib- 
eralisatkm  of  credit  reetrictionr  It  is  eapected  that  the  government 
will  increase  the  credit  capacitj  ol  banks  by  reducing  the  percentage 
of  their  cash  rmerves  against  Remand  liabilities  from  the  present 
23  percent  to  17  percent.  The  kbding  capacity  of  the  People's  Bank 
(Banco  Popular)  was  expanded  when  it  was  permitted  to  maintain 
only  3  percent  of  its  savings  depoeits  in  cash  and  devote  55  percent 
of  its  loan  portfolio  to  loans  np  to  Col$25,000  (instead  ol  Col$15,- 
000),  and  30  percent  to  loans  from  Col|25,000  to  Golf  160, (KX)  (in¬ 
stead  of  C!ol$15,000  to  Col$50/)00). 
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Indnabry  ia  more  ferored  in  tenne  of  eTeilable  credit  than  any 
other  hrapch  of  the  economy.  Foreign  and  domestic  funds  are  aTail- 
able  on  reasonable  terms  to  the  industrialists,  but  the  beginner  en- 
ooonters  difficultke  in  (4>iaining  loans  and  is  m<ue  likely  to  succeed 
if  he  is  affiliated  with  established  entuprisee.  Existing  enterprises 
often  branch  out  into  new  fields,  using  their  profits  or  family  wealth 
as  capital.  Perhaps  the  greatest  shmtage  of  credit  in  industey  exists 
in  the  area  of  public  utibties,  where  rates  hare  to  be  raised  to  offset 
the  losses  caused  by  inflation.  Sociopolitical  factors  often  make  it 
difficult  to  raise  rates,  a  crmdition  which  in  turn  endangers  the 
profitability  of  the  inrestment  and  thus  diverts  capital  from  public 
utilities.  These  ccmditicms  stimulate  plans  for  nationalixation  of 
public  utility  companiee. 

The  realization  by  the  government  of  the  acute  shortage  of  low- 
cost  housing  g^ve  rise  to  an  extensive  housing  credit  system.  Vari- 
008  governmental  and  quasi-govemmental  agencies  have  been  en- 
gaged  in  extending  credit  for  hensing,  but  according  to  f<weigu 
observers,  their  terms  are  still  low  enough.  The  Territorial 
Credit  Institute  extends  housing  loans  through  other  agencies  or 
directly  to  fanners  2  percent  interest  and  constructs,  sells  or  rents 
houses  of  its  own.  But  basic  omditions  for  obtaining  a  loan  or  the 
price  of  a  home  is  still  too  high  to  be  met  by  a  subsistence  farmer 
or  agricultural  labmwr.  'fhe  housing  sectirai  of  the  Natimial  Federa- 
ti<Hi  of  Coffee  Growers,  municipal  housing  programs  and  bousing 
cooperatives  also  provide  loans  in  cash  and  in  material. 

The  volume  of  credit  operations  outside  the  established  credit 
institutions  is  not  registered  and  consequently  is  almost  impossible 
to  evaluate.  It  is  common  practice  for  comraene  and  industry  to 
extend  credit  in  their  respective  fields  of  interest  at  rates  similar  to 
or  slightly  higher  than  those  of  commercial  banks  when  the  bor¬ 
rower  is  a  family  member  or  trusted  friend.  The  rural  masses  and 
a  considerable  segment  of  the  low-income  urban  population  do  not 
participate  in  the  institutional  credit  life  of  the  economy,  either  as 
savers  or  as  borrowers.  In  rural  areas  the  landlord  of  a  certain  area 
is  still  the  source  of  emergency  loans  for  tenants,  sharecroppers  and 
subsistence  farmers  living  on  or  near  his  land.  In  urban  areas 
moneylenders  occasionally  charge  as  much  as  36  percent  on  short¬ 
term  loans. 

Investment 

An  attempt  at  gradual  elimination  of  underdeveloped  conditions 
requires  heavy  investment  net  only  in  overhead  and  productive 
capital  in  the  economy  but  also  in  social  expenditures  such  as  the 
construction  and  operation  of  schools  and  hospitals.  Because  the 
pressure  for  social  investments  has  manifested  itself  considerably 
less  than  that  for  pnxluctive  investment,  Colombia  has  shown  a 


conc«ntnti<m  in  productive  capital  inveaUnent,  which  resulted  in  a 
higher  rate  of  development  than  similar  volumes  of  investment 
centered  in  social  expenditures  produced  ftH*  other  Latin  American 
countries.  According  to  United  Nations  estimates,  from  the  increase 
in  capital  between  1&45  and  1953,  some  16  percent  has  been  invested 
in  housing,  18  percent  in  transportation,  31  percent  in  industry  and 
16  percent  in  agriculture. 

The  ratio  of  public  to  private  investment  in  total  gross  domestic 
investment  has  been  1 :3  in  recent  years.  The  heaviest  public  invest¬ 
ment  was  concentrated  in  transportatiem  and  energy  production,  the 
lightest  in  industry  (see  ch.  'id,  Public  Finance). 

Otpital  FonMtiM 

The  sources  of  investment  and  capital  formation  are  private  and 
public  savings  within  the  country  and  capital  from  alnroad.  Per¬ 
sonal  savings  have  tripled  between  1950  and  1958,  but  they  constitute 
a  relatively  small  portion  of  the  total  savings  because  of  the  low 
general  income  level.  Nevertheless,  the  combined  savings  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  banks,  industries  and  life-insurance  companies  made  up 
four-fifths  of  all  savings;  government  savings  added  one-fifth.  Sav¬ 
ings  of  business  enterprises  are  the  most  significant.  Because  of  the 
relatively  low  interest  rates  paid  on  cash  deposits  and  on  govern¬ 
ment  bcHids,  business  is  inclined  to  reinvest  its  profits  in  existing  or 
new  enterprises  which  promise  a  higher  rate  of  return.  This  prac¬ 
tice  results  in  an  uneven  distribution  of  invratment  which  does  not 
necessarily  serve  to  pnmiote  over-all  economic  development. 

The  government  devotes  about  30  to  35  percent  of  its  budgetary 
funds  to  investment  (see  ch.  29,  Public  Finance).  Bank<^  are  author¬ 
ized  to  use  4  percent  of  their  legal  reserves  for  credit,  of  which  50 
percent  may  be  granted  for  economic  development,  30  percent  for 
production  of  essential  raw  materials  and  20  percent  for  regular 
bank  loans. 

CURRENCY 

The  monetary  unit  is  the  Colombian  p^,  «  nonconvertible  paper 
money  divided  into  100  centavos.  The  par  value  of  the  peso  as 
approved  by  the  International  Monetary  Fund  on  December  17, 
1948,  is  0.455,733  grams  of  fine  gold.  The  official  exchange  rate  of 
the  monetary  unit  has  changed,  however,  from  Col$1.95  to  the 
U.S.$1  in  1948  to  Col$6.70  pesos  to  the  U.S.$1  (free  exchange  rate 
to  rol$8.33)  in  April  1961.  The  currency  is  issued  in  1,  2,  5,  10,  50, 
100  and  500  pi^jo  banknotes  and  5, 10,  20  and  50  centavos  coins. 

EvolatiM 

The  earliest  monetary  legislation  after  independence  occurred  in 
1821  and  c«-ucred  that  new  colnr.  must  have  the  same  qualities  as 
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those  of  the  colooUI  period.  Mints  in  P'lgots  sod  Popnjan  {ffo- 
dnoed  g(dd  end  silver  coins,  snd  legsUj  ss  well  ss  in  {xsctioe,  s 
bimetsUic  system  eristed.  Between  1849  mkI  1874,  when  the  vslue 
of  gold  wss  low  on  the  wm-ld  msrket,  sUver  coins  were  aooqiied  st 
s  premiom  over  g(Jd  coins.  In  the  1870’s  the  prooeas  began  to  be 
reversed.  In  1871  the  first  pnpn^  money  wss  issued,  and  hanking 
was  initiated. 

In  the  late  1870’s  an  intensive  oodlow  of  gold  am}  silver,  ptditkal 
unrest  and  uncontrolled  issoM  of  banknotes  private  banks  in 
additicHi  to  those  issued  1^  the  short-lived  central  bank  fore¬ 
shadowed  further  economic  and  political  dificnlties  which  colmi 
nated  in  the  18S9-1903  civil  war.  The  war  resolted  in  a  soaring 
inflaticm  because  the  national  government,  local  authorities  and  even 
military  commandos  printed  large  quantities  of  banknotes.  It  is 
estimated  that  by  1903  the  total  of  the  varioas  issues  resebed 
Col$850  million,  as  asnpared  >7lth  Col$4  million  in  1885. 

In  the  years  following  1908  a  sound  correm^  was  re-eatablidMd, 
and  legislative  measures  to  promote  a  stable  and  nHxlem  monetary 
development  were  passed.  A  legal  tender  was  established,  and  paper 
m<Miey  was  sccepied  st  a  rate  of  100  papw  prsos  to  1  gold  pesoi 
The  gold  peso  was  declared  equivalent  to  the  United  States  dollar. 
In  1909  tl^  Conversiem  Bowrd  (Junta  de  Conversida)  was  estsh- 
lished  ss  s  forerunner  of  the  present  central  bank.  Its  main  func¬ 
tions  consisted  of  issuing  coins,  exchanging  worn-out  notes  snd 
administering  a  conversi<m  fund  which  eventually  grew  to  provide 
substantial  backing  for  the  issue. 

In  the  course  of  the  stabilixation,  English  gold  coins  were  made 
legal  tender  to  supplement  the  papar  mon^  at  the  rate  of  £1  to 
(Dol$500.  New  Colombian  silver  coins  wwe  put  into  circnlatiem  in 
1911,  and  the  Medellin  mint  started  to  produce  gold  coins  in  1914. 
In  1916  new  paper  notes,  the  hiUetet  reprvsentativo$  de  oro  (gold 
notes),  slightly  in  excess  of  Ck>I$10  million,  replaced  the  large  issue 
in  circulation  since  the  civil  war. 

World  War  I  had  no  lasting  effects  on  the  mtm^ary  system.  A 
money  shortage  was  met  by  various  substitute  papers  rather  than 
by  an  increase  of  the  issue.  Cedvlae  hipotecariae  (mortf^ge  bemds), 
bearing  an  interest  of  2  to  4  percent  and  bonos  banearioa  (bank 
bonds)  and  cedul^u  de  teecrrervi  (treasury  btmds),  bearing  a  2  per¬ 
cent  interest  rate,  were  issued.  The  postwar  deterioration  of  foreign 
trade  made  necessary  another  issue  of  Col$6  million  worth  ot  treas¬ 
ury  bonds,  but  none  of  the  emergency  issue  resulted  in  a  pronounced 
inflation. 

\  new  phase  in  the  history  of  the  (Colombian  currency  'jegan  with 
the  creation  of  the  present  Bank  of  the  Republic  in  1923,  which 
liex'ame  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  government  and  the  sole  source  of 
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UBoe.  The  pM  aUn'ierd  was  saBfMided  end  foreign  exchange  con- 
tnd  initiated,  and  Colombia  &oad  the  end  of  the  1930’s  with  a  strong 
and  stable  comocy. 

litfntln 


Inflationary  foroee  have  been  at  work  far  the  last  20  years,  bvt  in 
somewhat  milder  form  than  in  the  rest  of  Latin  America.  The 
index  of  money  in  drcnlation  rose  from  1L4  in  1940  to  869A  in 
1900  (100=1952).  Daring  the  saoM  period  of  time  the  cost  of  Ut- 
ing  index  changed  froij  854  to  abi  it  190.  This  inflationary  devel¬ 
opment  is  only  partially  explained  the  exponsum  of  Um  economy. 
Scarcity  of  imported  goods  and  tl^  oontinaons  inflow  of  export 
earnings  daring  Worid  War  II  resolted  in  an  increased  accumula¬ 
tion  of  porchasing  power  whidi  was  channeled  mainly  into  stock 
and  real  estate  qiecalatiana  In  addition,  coffee  prices  went  up, 
and  in  1948  the  Export-Import  Bank  began  to  extend  loans  to 
Odombia.  Thus,  cre^  facilitieB  incrsaasd,  and  oonasquently  prices 
of  censomer  goods  rose. 

The  trend  continned  after  the  war  when  a  return  to  normal  for¬ 
eign  trade  relations  gave  impetus  to  the  import  of  capital  goods 
and  to  domestic  investments,  ^nk  credits  were  expanded  to  private 
and  public  banowers,  and  the  poUie  budget  grew. 

One  effect  of  the  inflatioa  was  an  increase  in  gross  capital  forma¬ 
tion,  hut  it  also  directed  capital  to  areas  where  large  profits  were 
poBsible  within  the  ehivtcst  possible  time.  Investments  were  not 
always  craignient  with  the  basic  needs  of  the  national  economy,  and 
they  were  responsible  for  the  uneven  development  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  economy.  Vigoroos  anti-inflationary  messuree  dur¬ 
ing  and  after  World  War  II  retarded  the  deterioration  of  the  peso; 
tne  value  accelerated  again  in  the  1950’s  and  took  a  sharp  upturn 
after  the  cof  ee  boom  had  ended,  and  the  volume  in  imports  was  not 
adjusted  to  che  reduced  volume  of  available  foreign  excliange  earn¬ 
ings.  The  crisis  was  aggravated  by  ccmiptkm  in  government,  rural 
unrest  and  excessive  military  expenditure.  By  the  end  of  1956  the 
unpaid  commercial  debts  of  Colombia  reach^  an  eetimated  8300 
million.  Hasty  currency  and  import  tax  refrnms  brought  no  relief, 
and  by  the  time  the  Bojas  PiniUa  regime  was  ousted  in  1957,  ex¬ 
ternal  commercial  debts  were  nearly  $600  millim.  The  peM  lost  67 
percent  of  its  value  between  1951  and  1957. 

The  rapid  inflationary  trend  wiiich  almost  got  out  of  hand  was 
arrestee!  by  drastic  changes  in  cuixency  control  in  May  1957.  The 
new  regime  assumed  the  external  commercial  debts  and  initiated  a 
n<ore  liberal  exchange  system  based  on  two  rates:  a  fluctuating  cer¬ 
tificate  rate,  the  certificates  of  which  were  created  by  the  surrender 
of  exchange  receipts  from  exports;  and  a  free  market  rate  (see  ch. 
r»2.  Foreign  Economic  Relations). 
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IVn  UMASorea  did  not  halt  inflation  completely,  but  aided  by 
aiMterity  in  gorernmuit  expenditure,  improved  ectmomk  planninf^ 
and  foreign  assistance,  they  have  slowed  it  down  ocmsiderably  as 
shown  by  the  changes  in  the  free  dollar  rates;  1957,  Col$6.03;  1958, 
Col$7.59;  1959,  Col$7.69;  1960,  Col|6.92;  and  on  April  30,  1961, 
Col$8A3. 

During  1960  the  peeo  remained  relatively  stable.  The  disquieting 
rise  in  the  free  exchange  rate  during  the  early  months  of  1961  is 
believed  attributable  to  a  temporary  flight  of  capital  after  the  un¬ 
successful  invasitm  of  Cuba  in  April,  and  it  is  believed  that  ex¬ 
change  rates  will  follow  the  annual  pattern  by  falling  below  the 
spring  level  during  the  summer  ai.d  fall. 

CioTcnuMiit  Ageadcs  of  Coatrol 

The  govwnment  exercises  control  over  the  different  phases  of 
banking  and  credit  operations,  as  well  as  administering  all  currency 
activities  through  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  In  carrying  out  its 
responsibilitMS  it  is  assisted  by  the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  by  the 
Exchange  R^fstration  OiBce  and  by  such  agencies  as  the  Superin¬ 
tendency  of  Banks  and  the  Superintendency  of  Cooperatives. 
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CHAPTER  31 
DOMESTIC  TRADE 

The  contributioa  of  dcnnestic  trade  to  the  groee  naiional  prodaet 
in  1959  was  estimated  at  about  9  pert<^nt  and  that  of  tna8p<HrtatkB 
at  about  5.4  percent,  both  figures  representing  increaaas  of  over  90 
percent  during  the  last  decade.  The  increase  has  been  caused  by  the 
growth  of  the  total  population,  the  development  of  domestic  indus¬ 
tries,  changes  in  consumer  habits,  an  increase  in  imports  and  an 
increased  volume  of  foreign  tourist  traffic. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  40  percent  of  the  population  partic4>aU 
in  the  markrt  economy  of  the  country  or  engage  in  the  sale  and 
purchi^  of  goods  to  an  economically  significant  di^;im  The  re¬ 
maining  60  percent  contribute  little  or  nothing  to  commerce.  Tr*de 
is  a  significant  source  of  inccKne  for  about  260/X)0  persons,  or  some 
5.4  percent  of  those  affected  by  trade,  and  transportation  is  the  msin 
source  of  income  for  possibly  as  many  as  170,000  persons. 

Although  the  relative  number  of  persons  engaged  in  trade  has  not 
changed  appreciably  during  the  previous  ten  years,  the  volume  of 
trade  in  relation  to  the  number  of  p>erson8  Migaged  in  it  has  grown 
considerably.  Other  statistical  data  relevant  to  dcunestic  trade  are 
largely  unavailable  or  confiicting. 

Domestic  trade  patterns  have  only  begun  to  develop  (m  a  national 
level  end  etill  refiocl  the  numerous  and  varied  regional  divisiMis 
of  the  country.  Each  region  is  to  a  large  ext«it  commerciaUy  self- 
contained.  Most  of  the  commercial  products  entering  or  leaving  a 
region  usually  are  a  part  of  the  nation’s  import-export  trade.  The 
development  of  a  national  market  is  closely  geared  to  supply  and 
demand  in  the  field  of  foreign  trade.  However,  raw  materials  for 
local  ip-iu3try  in  the  various  regions  tend  increasingly  to  flow 
through  national  trade  channels. 

High  distribution  costs,  caused  mainly  by  the  inadequacies  of  the 
transportation  system,  a  lack  of  adequate  storage  facilities,  and  a 
gene;^l  desire  for  excessive  profits,  work  to  retard  the  expansion  of 
nationally  organized  domestic  trade. 

The  construction  and  maintenance  of  railroad  and  highway  links 
between  settlement  clusters  is  unusually  expensive,  not  only  because 
of  formidable  physical  barriers,  but  also  because  Imig  sections  must 
pass  through  areas  either  of  low  or  no  production  which  esanot 


contribote  to  the  volume  of  business.  For  lois  and  other  reasons 
prepress  in  construction  has  been  slow  even  though  public  invest¬ 
ment  in  tran.sport  has  been  relatively  high,  in  fact  higher  than 
the  returns  from  it 

At  present  (1961),  therefore,  the  country’s  surface  transponation 
system,  although  greatly  improved  during  the  last  two  decades,  re¬ 
mains  more  regional  than  national  in  character,  and  the  movofnent 
of  goods  between  major  settlement  clusters  is  small,  slow  and  costly. 
The  frequent  transfer  of  goods  frtMn  <me  form  of  transportation  to 
another  is  accompanied  by  extensive  breakage  and  pilferage,  with 
resulting  high  insurance  rates.  These  conditions,  encouraging  the 
development  of  new  and  better  means  of  transportation,  contributed 
to  the  creation  in  1919  of  the  first  commercial  airline  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  in  Colombia,  and  the  building  of  petroleum  pipe  lines 
in  the  1920’s  (see  ch.  28,  Industrial  Potential). 

A  lack  of  adequate  storage  facilities,  particularly  for  perishable 
agricultural  goods,  forces  a  seasonal  flow  of  produce  to  market,  with 
otmsequent  wide  price  fluctuations.  It  also  works  to  limit  both  pro- 
ductitm  and  consumption  and  therefore  causes  the  loss  of  millions 
of  dollars  in  national  income.  Refrigeration  for  the  storage  of  meat, 
dairy  products  and  eggs  is  almost  nonexistent  The  scarcity  of 
slaughterhouses,  combined  with  inadequacies  in.  transportation, 
causes  great  losses  because  of  the  need  to  transport  beef  cattle  on 
the  hoof.  Crops  such  as  coflfee,  barley,  cacao,  rice  and  oilseed,  for 
which  there  is  a  relatively  well-developed  processing  industry,  are 
less  afl^ected. 

Dfunestic  trade  has  also  been  affected,  as  have  other  fields  of  eco¬ 
nomic  endeavor,  by  the  dominatiem  of  single  families,  which  often 
control  entire  enterprises  or  types  of  enterprises. 

TRADE 

Retail  Trait 

Retail  trade  takes  many  forms;  it  varies  from  house-to-house 
peddling  to  open  markets,  from  wayside  inns  to  large  city  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  Goods  are  bought  ur  sold  locally  or  brought  to  the 
centers  of  population  clusters,  but  few  cross  regional  boundaries  to 
enter  the  national  market.  In  remote  villages,  where  subsistence 
fanning  is  predominant,  local  truie  is  almost  nonexistent,  since 
almost  everyone  in  the  community  produces  the  same  type  of  goods. 
Vendors  may  pass  through  such  villages  selling  some  manufactured 
goods,  and  the  farmer  may  buy  some  manufactured  goods  at  wayside 
inns  which  carry  a  limited  selection  of  merchandise,  mainly  bever¬ 
ages,  tobacco,  toilet  articles  and  the  like. 
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Mo6t  of  the  easentul  items  not  prodnoed  on  the  local  fanns  are 
obtained  at  markets  which  are  commonly  found  in  largn*  oommn- 
nitiee  or  at  trading  posts  scattered  along  Uke  roads  and  mole  paths. 
The  fanner  also  sells  his  surplus  at  these  markets  and  trading  posts. 
The  frequency  of  market  days,  the  size  of  the  market  and  the  rariety 
of  merchandise  offered  depend  more  <m  Um  location  of  the  market 
community  Uum  on  its  size.  Communities  off  the  beaten  path  haTe 
small  and  infrequent  markets  on  such  occasimrs  as  holidays  or  Oestas, 
Trhile  erot  small  communities  located  along  thoroughfares  have  at 
least  weekly  market  day  and  often  a  minor,  second  market  day. 

The  small  5cale  marketing  of  farm  products  is  usually  the  job  td 
women,  as  is  the  laying  of  food  and  other  items  for  the  houadmld. 
The  few  men  seen  in  small  market  places  are  usually  out-of-town 
merchants;  men  engage  only  in  major  transacticms,  especially  those 
inTolving  the  sale  and  purchase  of  livestock. 

Business  is  conducted  on  a  cash-and-carry  and  bargaining 

is  almost  compulsory.  To  make  a  good  bargain,  that  is,  to  sdl  at  a 
high  profit,  is  viewed  as  essential  for  men;  women  attach  leas  signifi¬ 
cance  to  the  amount  of  profit  as  long  as  they  have  a  good  bargaining 
session  with  the  buyer.  M^ic  weights  and  measurements  are  used, 
and  in  ease  of  dispute,  an  official  of  the  municipality  can  be  aum- 
ixKined  to  settle  the  argument  with  an  accurate  official  scale,  for  a 
small  fee. 

Merchants  pitch  tents  at  market  places,  or,  in  larger  oranmunities, 
establish  permanent  stores  on  or  near  the  market  place.  In  addition 
to  manufactured  goods,  they  often  sell  the  same  local  oommoditiee 
that  are  elsewhere  available  at  the  market.  Because  the  permanent 
stores  keep  open  on  other  than  market  days,  they  only  partially  are 
subject  to  the  competition  of  the  open  market,  and  Uieir  prices  are 
nsnally  somewhat  higher. 

To  the  extent  that  a  national  market  has  been  developing,  it  has 
been  especiaUy  stimulated  by  the  recent  development  of  railroad  and 
motor  transport.  The  resulting  faster  movement  of  merchandise  has 
not  only  made  more  possible  the  distribution  of  perishable  farm 
products,  but  it  also  has  reduced  the  time  required  for  distribution 
in  general  and  thus  allowed  more  time  for  production.  Where 
highways  have  replaced  mule  paths  the  fanner  can  take  his  product 
to  market  and  return  to  his  home  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  required 
before,  and,  although  the  higher  transportation  costs  have  raiser!  the 
price  of  products,  the  farmer  has  been  able  to  produce  and  maiket 
a  larger  quantity  than  before. 

In  large  cities,  modem  specialty  shops  and  large  department 
stores  offering  a  great  variety  of  goods  s^  a  pattern  of  trade  similar 
to  that  familiar  in  the  Unit^  States.  Some  of  the  places  of  retail 
distribution  are  operated  by  wholesale  houses  and  manufacturing 
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•aterprisM,  bat  they  are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Retail 
enterpriaes  are  mainly  family  enterprises  in  which  members  of  a 
family  or  larger  kinship  group  cooperate  more  closely  with  each 
other  than  with  outsiders  and  assume  tlmt  their  descendants  will 
follow  in  their  footsteps. 


Wlwlssnla  Trade 

Wholesale  distribution  enterprises  sometimes  engage  in  retail  dis- 
tribnti<Hi.  Firms  engagtd  in  selling  on  the  retail  level  in  large  com¬ 
munities,  for  example,  may  act  as  wholesale  houses  for  retailers  in 
adjacent  communities  and  supply  general  shops  and  vmdors  in  out¬ 
lying  districts.  They  are  able  to  do  so  because  of  their  better  finan¬ 
cial  positi<m  and  storage  facilities. 

Some  manufacturers  take  orders  from  and  ship  products  directly 
to  retailers,  some  with  and  some  without  the  use  of  local  sale,  men 
or  representatives.  Such  representatives  are  usually  members  of  the 
family  group  which  owns  the  industry  or  their  trusted  friends  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  target  area.  Most  cement  factories,  of  which  there  are 
very  many  located  in  most  of  the  country’s  principal  communities, 
sell  directly  to  retailers  or  to  customers.  Most  textile  factories,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  more  thoroughly  concentrated  in  specific  areas 
and  sell  through  local  salesmen  or  middlemen.  Petroleum  companies 
maintain  their  own  storage  facilities  and  distribute  their  products 
directly  to  gas  stations.  Because  of  the  general  inadequacy  of  stor¬ 
age  facilities,  building  up  reserves  on  the  wholesale  level  in  most 
sectors  of  trade  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rult. 

Oxgaakation  of  Trade 

The  establishment  and  operation  of  trade  enterprises  is  regulated 
by  the  Codigo  de  Comercio  Colombiano  (Commercial  Code)  issued 
ir  1887.  Decree  No.  2521  of  1950  amended  and  implemented  previ¬ 
ous  commercial  laws,  especially  those  related  to  corporate  enter- 
prisef.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law,  there  are  several 
for.ns  of  business  enterprise,  in  addition  to  those  of  individual  mer¬ 
chants,  which  arc  registered  with  local  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

The  $oci«dad  colectiva^  which  closely  resembles  the  general  part¬ 
nership,  may  have  two  or  more  partners  who  enter  into  a  contract 
executed  before  a  notary  public.  The  name  of  the  business  must 
contain  the  name  of  at  least  one  of  the  partners  and  the  words 
y  Compania  (and  company,  or  e  Hips  (and  sons)  or  Hermanot 
(brothers). 

The  Bociedad  en  comandita^  not  unlike  th  j  limited  partnership  in 
the  United  States,  consists  of  two  types  of  partners;  the  comandi- 
tario,  one  who  contributes  capital  and  shares  the  liabilities  to  the 
extent  of  his  contribution  and  whose  name  must  not  appear  in  the 
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lume  of  the  company ;  and  the  eoUctivo  or  ge$tor^  who  has  the  right 
of  mansgement  If  the  interest  of  the  comand'dmio  is  in  shares,  the 
ctMnpany  ic  called  a  toeiedad  en  cmtandita  por  aeeUmes. 

The  Colombian  counterpart  of  a  company  of  limited  liabili^  k 
the  $ociedad  de  respontabilidad  limitadn,  which  is  organised  very 
much  along  the  lines  of  the  sociedad  solectxva.  The  name  .'>f  the 
firm  must  display  the  name  of  at  least  cme  member  and  the  word 
limitada.  Partnership  is  restricted  to  20  members,  the  liability  of 
eac'i  member  being  limited  to  the  amount  he  has  cmitribuied. 

The  $ociedad  anonima,  abbreviated  SA.,  has  the  same  essmtial 
characteristics  as  a  corporation  in  the  United  States.  The  liability 
to  stockholders  who  subscribe  its  shares  k  limited  to  the  extent  of 
their  share  holdings.  A  minimum  of  five  shareholders  k  neoeenaiy 
for  the  organization  of  scch  a  corporation,  which  most  register  with 
and  obtain  a  permit  imm  the  Superintendencia  de  Sockdades 
Anonimas  or,  if  a  financial  institution,  from  the  Superintenikneia 
Bancaria  (see  ch.  80,  Banking  and  Currency  System). 

There  is  no  autitrust  legislation,  and  large  corporatitms,  as  well  as 
small  businesses,  are  generally  family  or  family  group  enterprises. 
A  few  companies  only,  ^ch  as  the  Bavaria  breweries  or  the  Com- 
pania  Cotombiana  de  Tejidos  (Colombian  Textile  Compeny),  have 
large  numbers  of  shareholders.  The  administration  of  a  oorporatiai} 
is  entrusted  to  a  board  of  directors  who  meet  infrequently ;  director¬ 
ships  are  coveted  plums  providing  Uieir  holders  with  large  inoomite 
often  irrespective  of  the  profits  or  lo&jes  of  the  company. 

Little  discrimination  k  directed  agalnji^.  foreign  naticmak  engaged 
in  business.  Aliens  may  engage  in  all  types  of  canunercial  aetivi- 
tiee  if  they  subject  themselves  to  the  jiuisdiction  of  Cokanbian 
courts  and  waive  their  rights  to  diplomatic  representation.  Alien 
participation  is,  however,  restricted  in  coastal  shipping  and  aviation 
companies,  in  which  fjreigners  may  hold  not  more  than  60  and  51 
percent  of  the  shares  respectively. 

Camaras  de  Ccnnercio  (Chambers  of  Commerce)  are  ngaaiaed 
and  function  in  the  capital  cities  of  all  departments.  Their  dmb- 
hership  represents  both  commercial  and  noncommercial  sectors  of 
the  economy,  including  professional  persons.  Chambm  of  Com¬ 
merce  do  not  engage  in  promotion  activities,  but  act  as  semioficial 
agenr  168  within  their  respective  official  areas  of  jurisdiction.  All 
business  establishments  register  with  the  Chambers  of  Commeroa, 
which  provide  them  with  various  necessary  certificates  and  informa¬ 
tion,  keep  records  of  commercial  establishments  and  activitke,  and 
set  up  arbitration  tribunals. 

Since  the  role  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  k  SHnioficial,  both 
wholesale  and  retail  tradesmen  have  united  independently  in  thb 
organization  of  an  interest  group  called  the  Federaci<»  Nacknal  de 


Comcrcttatca — FENJlLCO  (Naiioiul  Frj^erstion  of  Tnukaneo), 
which,  with  its  ooontsrpsit  in  indnstzy,  Jm  Asodscida  Nsdonsl  de 
Induamslcs— ANDI  (Nstionsl  Assoristksi  of  Indusirislists),  exer¬ 
cises  gignificsnt  indoMioe  in  the  dispiug  of  nstiopsl  economic 
pdkies. 

Cciisamnr  cooperstives,  distributing  food,  clothing,  tins,  sgricul- 
tursl  implemoats  end  msny  other  oommoiitiee,  hsTe  plsyed  an  in- 
cressiGg  role  in  the  distribatkm  of  goods  since  1932  (see  ch.  30, 
Banking  and  Currenc/  System). 

TW  Rale  af  GorcrameBt 

Direct  government  participatkii  in  trade  is  not  extensive.  The 
natKmai  governm«it  retains  a  few  monopolies  mch  as  those  on  the 
sale  of  emeralds  and  salt;  the  local  governments,  that  on  the  sale  ui 
liquor.  In  addition  to  its  participation  in  production,  the  govern- 
roc  participates  directly  in  the  merchandising  of  oil,  iron,  and 
several  services  related  to  ^ade,  such  as  power,  transportation  and 
ccmmmnication. 

The  indirect  participaticm  of  the  govtamncnt  is  manifested 
through  mark^  and  t^ice  regulaticms,  and  through  the  activities  of 
qussi'governmental  sgoacies  in  the  baying  snd  selling  of  certsin 
emnmodities.  The  gvvemment  imposed  s  fairly  effective  price  ceil¬ 
ing  on  the  principal  foodstuffs  in  19&8  to  retard  inflatiwi.  Prices  of 
items  to  which  the  coiling  applies  have  cmly  risen  slowly  o?cr  the 
November  30,  1957  level,  which  cemstitutes  the  base  ceilinr.  Only 
the  ceilings  on  beef,  veg^sbles  and  milk  have  since  been  rj:'.')sed. 

The  government  also  influences  the  market  through  the  mainte- 
nance  of  price  supports  for  certain  goods,  in  order  to  promote  the 
country’s  economic  self-sufliciency.  The  spectacular  increase  of  cot¬ 
ton  output,  which  turned  Colombia  from  a  cotton-import  to  a  cottem- 
export  country  within  two  years  after  1958,  resulted  in  part  front 
government  support  of  ^  which,  in  1959,  was  18  percent  higher 
than  in  the  previous  year.  Soybeans,  wheat,  barley,  cottrmseed,  rice 
and  corn  also  enjoy  price  suppovt. 

The  danger  of  price  support  based  purely  on  domestic  considera¬ 
tions  is  that  goods  so  supported  tend  to  become  overpriced  and 
thereby  lose  their  ability  to  compete  on  the  world  market  On  the 
other  hand,  goods  for  which  price  ceilings  are  established  may  tom 
up  on  the  black  mark^  at  higher  prices.  Toe  government  attempts 
to  protect  domestic  market  from  such  irregularities  by  setting 
prices  gearv''*  u.  those  cm  the  world  market,  and  through  tl^  imple¬ 
mentation  of  %;>.port  and  import  regulations  (see  ch.  32,  Foreign 
Ekx>D<xa:iC  Be^f^ons). 

Quasi-govenunental  agencies,  often  more  powerful  than  a  govern- 
menUl  department,  execute  price  control  throu^  the  purchase, 


Btonge  and  lale  of  Mkctod  goods.  The  moat  powerfoi  of  these 
agenciee  are  the  Corporacido  de  Defenaa  de  Prodnctoa  Agr^olaa — 
IKA  (OirporatioD  for  the  Protoetkm  of  Agneaktiral  Products) ,  the 
Caia  de  Crddito  Auario,  Indmtrial  y  Kinerae  Indim- 

trial,  and  Mineral  Credit  Bank),  the  Federacion  Nacional  ^  Cafe- 
tooe  (National  Federation  of  Coffee  Growers),  and  the  Instknto  de 
Fomccto  Algodonero — IFA  (Cotton  Imtitate)  (see  cL  27,  Agri- 
caharal  Potential). 

TRANSPORTATION 

For  centuries  rirers  were  the  beet  and,  at  plaoee,  the  <mlj  arennee 
of  transport  Erentoallj  pack  trails  branched  out  fitmi  the  settle¬ 
ment  centers,  establishing  contact  between  production  areas  and 
urban  cores,  as  well  as  with  the  principal  ri^r  porta  Ch<  these 
trails  goods  moved  b/  mole  or,  «m  steep  grades,  by  block  and  tackte. 
Vehicle  on  wheels  appeared  in  many  regions  only  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  in  some  regions  have  not  appeared  even  yet 

In  18.12  a  macadam  toll  road  was  opened  between  BogoCk  and 
Facatativa  (toward  Htmda),  bat  othw  roads  w«e  still  mold  roada 
The  first  overland  conneetHm,  establi^wd  in  1866  between  C^li  and 
the  Dagua  Biver  and  hence  with  the  Pacific  Ocean,  was  no  more 
than  a  mule  road.  The  road  that  established  contact  between  Cali 
and  Palmira  in  1869  was  very  modi  the  aama 

Railroad  construction  with  government  and  private  capita]  began 
in  the  ISTO’s  but  on  a  regicnal  and  sectional  basis.  Of  14  railroad 
lir.os  in  operation  by  1912,  the  longest  ran  a  distance  of  (Hily  85 
miles,  and  the  total  length  of  all  lines  was  cmly  600  milea. 

A  journey  between  Bogoti  and  MexieUin,  a  distance  of  150  mDes 
as  the  crow  flies,  todc  6  days  under  favorable  amditkms  as  late  as 
the  1920'8.  T1»  traveler  had  to  change  means  of  transportation 
eight  times:  at  Facatativi  from  meter-gauge  to  3rard  gauge  trains; 
at  Girardot  from  train  to  boat;  at  Honda  from  boat  to  train,  to  go 
around  the  rapids;  at  La  IX^rada  again  to  a  boat;  at  Poerto  Berrfo 
to  a  train  up  to  the  pass;  to  road  transport  for  a  journey  over  the 
Central  Cordillera;  and  finally  back  to  a  train  on  the  other  side  of 
the  niountaiob  to  Medellin. 

Direct  railroad  oonnecti<mf  between  Medellin  and  Puerto  Berrfo 
was  established  through  a  tuiinel  in  1929,  and  highway  contact  in 
the  1930’s.  Medellin  and  Cali,  practically  in  the  same  valley,  estab¬ 
lished  railroad  contact  as  late  as  1942,  while  railroad  connection 
between  the  interior  and  the  Atlantic  Coast  was  an  achievonent 
delayed  until  1961. 

Inland  Waterways 

Fourteen  navigable  rivers  with  88  river  ports  have  served  the 
covntry  since  prec<mqaeet  days  as  main  arteries  of  transportation 
and  communication.  In  the  mme  remote  regiona  their  role  hu  re- 


Rained  tmdMrged.  Sorfftce  tnnsporUticm  in  «*s(«rD  Colombia  u 
exehisiTely  restricted  to  the  tribatariee  of  the  Amazon  and 
Orisoro  riven;  riven  arill  ranain  the  main  highways  of  the  Choc6. 

Along  the  valleys  formed  by  the  three  ranges  of  the  northern 
Andes,  the  Magdalena  and  Cauca  rivers  offered  convenient  natural 
routes  to  the  Spanish  settles  approaching  from  the  Caribbean  Cosst 
toward  the  interior.  They  have  remained  significant  routes  of  trans- 
portatiem  for  men,  livestock  and  gootk.  although  their  use  has  been 
limited  in  most  parts  by  seascmal  finctnation  in  the  water  level. 
The  Magdaloia  River,  which  carried  95  perc«at  of  the  recorded 
ooramercial  inland  water  transport,  or  some  300,000  passengers, 
200,000  bead  of  cattle,  and  2  million  metric  tons  of  cargo  annually, 
may  be  navigated  above  Puerto  Wilches  only  with  difficulty  during 
the  dry  seastms.  These  periods  occur  twice  year  and  last  about 
three  months  eadn 

Many  of  the  highland  settlonents  have  established  links  with  the 
river  through  tributaries,  feeder  roads,  railioads,  cable  lines  and 
pipelines.  Modem  warehoiees  exist  at  such  ports  on  the  Magdalena 
Riveo'  as  Calamar,  Puerto  Wilches,  BarraDcabermeja,  Puerto  xKtrio, 
Puerto  Saigar,  La  Dorada  and  Honda.  Above  Honda,  some  <115 
mike  from  the  Caribbean,  rapids  interrupt  navigation,  which  is  pos¬ 
sible  above  them  only  to  Neiva  for  small  shallow-draft  vessels. 

Tnnsportation  on  the  Magdalena  is  provided  by  a  river  fleet  con¬ 
sisting  of  nearly  200  tovboats  and  300  barges  with  a  total  capacity 
of  ITO/KW  tons.  Three-fourths  of  the  tcwbnsts  and  over  half  of  the 
bargee  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  Magdalena  Public  Service 
FkeL  Oil  companies  own  about  30  vessels  and  100  barges;  the  re- 
maindH*  are  operated  various  private  owners. 

The  90-mile-loiig  Canal  del  Dique,  constructed  during  colonial 
times,  connects  the  Msgdalma  River  at  Calamar  with  the  Caribbean 
seaptnt  of  Cartagena.  Stnne  50,000  metric  tons  of  cargo  pass  along 
the  canal  in  each  direction  annually.  Because  of  heavy  silt  deposits, 
the  canal  most  be  dredged  continuously  in  order  to  preserve  the 
necessaiy  8-foot  depth. 

The  recorded  transportation  on  the  Cauca  and  Sinu  rivers  each 
amoimfai  to  2  percent  of  the  natimal  total.  The  remaining  1  percent 
represHits  the  ctmtribution  of  the  Arauca  and  M(  rivers,  as  well 
as  the  token  transport  perf./nned  on  the  Guaviare,  .^aqueti,  Putu¬ 
mayo  and  six  other  navigable  rivers.  In  the  rain  forests  and  junr^les, 
rivers  provide  practically  the  only  means  of  communicatioi 
the  local  people  and  their  goods. 

Seaports  and  Coastwise  Shipping 

Cartagena,  cm  the  Caribbean  Coast,  was  founded  in  1583.  Al¬ 
though  Bairanquilla  and  Santa  Marta,  the  other  two  large  ports  <m 


the  Canbb««n  Cout,  hare  it  times  sorpsased  it  u  rdnme  of  tnufe, 
its  location  secures  it  a  mciK^y  as  an  ootkt  for  goods  prodnosd 
alon  *  the  Atrato  and  Sina  riTsrs.  The  Canal  del  DiqDs  and  a  rail¬ 
road  line  proride  ocnnection  with  the  rirerport  of  Caimar  on  the 
Magdalwie-  Its  haibor  is  one  of  the  beet  in  Sooth  Amtxjc^  with 
a  depth  of  35  f^  It  has  adeqoate  berthafs  to  aeoooonodate  modm 
ocean  Teasels,  a  modem  marginal  qur.y,  and  wharves  equipped  with 
six  concrete  warehooses.  Iti  annoal  transit  ai  cargo  amoonts  to 
some  200,000  metric  tons.  Some  ei^t  miles  to  the  sooth  at  llamonal 
lies  the  terminal  of  the  longest  crude  oil  pipeline  of  the  eoontxy, 
capable  of  loading  9,000  barrels  of  oil  per  boor. 

Barranqoilla  is  sitcated  on  the  Ifagdahaia  River  some  12  miks 
inland  frw  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Early  in  its  histmty  Barrangoilla 
served  only  as  a  river  port,  becaose  Um  sand  ban  at  the  month  of 
the  Magdalena  prevented  ocean  vessels  from  entering  the  inland 
waters.  Since  World  Wsr  II,  oonstsnt  dredging  snd  the  oonstme- 
tion  of  csnsls  and  breakwsten  hsve  msdo  powoble  the  entry  of  ocean 
Teasels  of  op  to  10,000  tons,  bat  Isrger  vessels  still  must  be  loaded 
and  unloaded  off  Puerto  Colombia  which  lies  some  13  miles  to  the 
east  and  is  connected  with  Bsrranquills  I7  railroad  and  h'^way. 
The  port  of  Barranqoilla  has  s  msiginsl  qosy  with  moming  i^aoa 
for  7  ships  snd  s  wharf  with  8  concrete  wardmoses.  The  outgo 
unloaded  is  in  the  nei^^ibohood  of  500^000  tons  snnoally,  a  great 
portion  of  which  is  petroleum  products.  Coffee  m^ces  up  a  great 
part  of  the  cargo  loaded — some  150,000  tons  annually. 

Sants  Marta,  often  referred  to  as  the  Banana  Port,  is  the  smallest 
and  northernmost  of  the  three  principal  Colombian  ports  on  the 
Caribbean  Coast  It  has  an  excellent  natural  harbor,  and  its  port 
facilities  are  highly  mechanized.  A  short  railroad  line  cminects 
it  with  the  adjacent  banana-growing  area  oi  the  Department  of 
Magdalena;  highways  link  it  to  Barranquills  snd  the  eastern  high¬ 
way  network.  In  addition  to  the  constant  flow  of  btnanas,  freight 
movements  increase  periodically  when  the  utiluaticm  of  Bairan- 
quilla  becomes  hampered  by  sand  bars.  Fi'^ight  traffic  through  thiii 
port  is  expected  to  increase  after  the  compl^ion  in  1961  of  the 
Atlantic  railroad  line,  which  has  Sants  MsrU  as  its  terminal 
Recent  improvements  of  the  port  facilities  hsve  made  s  gradual 
accommodation  of  increased  freight  traffic  possible.  The  volume  in 
1958  reached  243,000  tons  of  cargo  loaded  and  25;000  unloaded. 

Other  port^j  on  the  Caribbean  of  lesser  significance  are,  from 
northeast  to  douthweut :  Manaore,  RIohacha,  Ci^naga,  Tolu,  Covenas 
(terminal  of  an  oil  pipeline),  Turbo  and  AcandL 

On  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Buenaventura  is  not  only  the  principal 
port  of  the  coast,  but  in  terms  of  volume  of  cargo  handled,  is  the 
leading  port  of  the  country.  It  is  situated  on  a  bay  some  10  miles 


from  the  ooeen,  and  is  a  natwm!  mrtlat  for  the  goods,  saainly  ooffee, 
produced  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country.  It  is  also  the  main 
port  of  entry  for  goods  imported  into  these  regions.  Petroleum 
products,  for  example,  are  mote  oooTenisntly  imported  through 
BuenaTentnra  than  obtained  by  way  of  the  long  and  costly  over¬ 
land  routes  from  the  domestie  aowrese  in  the  north.  The  port  is 
connected  railroad  and  highvay  .nth  OalL  It  can  acoommodato 
seven  ocean  vessels  snd  hss  some  mechanical  equipment,  ineioding 
oil  and  coal  loading  fiui^ties.  The  heavy  and  irregnlar  rains  of 
tlw  region  tend  to  extend  the  time  required  for  loading  and  un¬ 
loading  and  consequently  increase  costs,  making  Buenaventura  one 
of  the  more  expensive  ports  on  this  coast.  It  handles  some  400^000 
tons  of  incoming,  snd  tons  of  outgoing  cargo  annually. 

The  relatively  small  port  of  Tnmaco  is  also  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Situated  ou  the  island  of  £1  Monro,  it  handles  cargo  to  and  from 
the  Paste  region.  It  is  connected  with  the  highlands  by  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  a  railroad  line,  which  extends  from  the  coast  to  El  Diviso, 
snd  a  highway  from  the  end  of  the  railroad  line  to  Paato  and  to 
Ipislee  on  the  Ekmsdorisn  border. 

Coastal  traffic  betv/een  ports  on  either  coast  snd  between  coasts 
throng  the  Panama  Canal  is  served  s  variety  of  veumls  rang¬ 
ing  from  large  ocean-going  diips  belonging  to  tte  Flota  Mercante 
Grancolob..>iaiia  to  small  river  boats  which  operate  when  weather 
permits.  The  disadvantages  of  overland  transportation  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  maintenance  of  a  uniform  annual  volume  of  coastal 
shipping  ranging  in  the  nc^ighborhood  ' '  i80/XX)  metric  tons  or 
150,000/MX)  t«Hi-ki](Nneters  of  transported  freight. 

The  Mcrehaiit  Marine 

The  Merdumt  Martine,  organized  in  includes  vessels  of 

three  cmnpanies;  the  Flota  Mercante  Grancolombiana,  which  oper¬ 
ates  the  'largest  number  of  seagoing  vessels  totaling  over  50,000  dead¬ 
weight  tot;.^;  the  Compahia  Colombiaita  de  Navegseion  Maritima 
Ltda.  (COLDEMAR),  which  operates  three  vessels  with  a  total  of 
6340  tons;  and  the  Compaois  Nscional  de  Navegacion,  S.A. 
(NA VENAL),  with  one  ocean-going  and  one  coastal  vessel.  The 
vessels  of  the  latter  two  companim  provide  services  to  the  United 
States;  the  vessels  of  the  Flota  Mercante  Grancolombiana  provide 
service  to  other  pans  of  I.<atin  America,  as  well  as  to  otl»r  con¬ 
tinents. 

Railrwds 

Colombia  is  one  of  tii8  few  countries  which  in  recent  years  have 
engaged  in  major  railroad  construction.  As  a  result,  it  possesses  a 
network  that  conn«3cts  the  two  coasts  with  the  major  sritleroent 
centers  of  the  interior  (see  fig.  13).  The  axnplriion  of  the  Atlantic 
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'virf  13.  Princtpai  u'airruHivs,  failro(uii^  hinhuHiy.%  and  airports  of  ('oiomhta 


nflroad  bne  in  the  wuninCT  of  IMl  wftNithod  n  link  betwMn  tho 
pwyioMly  iwJnted  iraitani  network  »‘‘Ting  the  Boeneventen-Celi 
Medallfn  erae  and  the  eaetam  network  nrrinf  Bogot4-La  Dorada' 
Ibagn^,  and  connected,  them  with  the  Gardibean  port  tA  Santa  ICazta. 
The  oonMraetion  of  the  M0-B3e>!oBg  Atlantic  raOroad  line  eoet 
over  U.S41  faiUkn,  of  which  ahoot  40  percent  hea  hem  provided 
bj  the  Intematkaud  Beak,  in  the  form  of  hmf-term  credit 

Still  iaolated  from  thk  eantnl  network  are  three  riiort  linee;  the 
Fcrrocarril  de  tfii&o  providing  eocoectian  betwem  the  port  of 
Tnmaco  and  El  Divieo;  the  Fcrrocarril  de  Cdenta  connecting  the 
c^  of  Cfienta  with  the  Venemelan  railroad  qretem;  and  the  ihort 
line  connecting  Cartagena  wkh  the  nver  port  of  Galamar.  AH 
tracka,  except  thoae  that  connect  Oacota  with  the  Veneaaelan  rail¬ 
road  network,  are  of  a  jard  gaage. 

With  the  exception  of  mom  900  milee  of  the  Ferrocarril  de  An- 
tioipita,  owned  the  Depertavad.  ot  Antioqaia,  the  raOroe^  orig¬ 
inally  baih  andm  ooncemiona,  have  hem  gradually  taker,  ovmt  hy 
the  central  govemnmBt  and  are  now  oontndled  fay  an  antononMiaa 
agenqr,  the  Ferroearriles  Hacianalea  de  OdomlHa  (National  Bailwaya 
of  Codomlna). 

The  eieot  of  the  integratian  of  the  varione  raQroad  networka  on 
the  total  vduRM  of  railroad  tranmwrtatian  hae  yot  to  be  oheerved. 
Before  the  integration,  paawnger  traftc  ateadSy  decreaaed  and 
frdight  trafic  inoeaaed  very  alowly.  The  difieolt  terrain  and  di 
matic  variatione  made  the  ooet  of  conatmction  and  maintanaace  of 
railroada  very  hi^  Briboeda  abo  Imve  had  hig^  maintenance  coeta 
becaoae  of  landdidca  whidi  oftm  pot  lintd  out  of  oommimion  for 
4  to  7  weeks  ev«y  year,  antii|nated  ndling  stocks,  and  labor  laws 
ediich  oompd  companies  to  emidoy  many  persons  per  mile.  The 
average  qwed  of  fimg^  trains  is  8  to  9  miles  an  hour,  including 
ah^  and  that  of  passifiger  trains,  17  18  miles  an  hour. 

Competition  by  rood  and  air  transportation,  eqwcially  for  long 
distances,  caused  the  annual  number  of  rail  passengers  to  fall  to 
lOA  million  in  1959  from  a  peak  of  18J5  million  in  1946,  and  the 
peasenger-kiloinetKs  to  651  millioa  from  888  million  during  the 
same  period  of  time,  Freii^  trafic  increased  from  4A  million  tons 
in  1946  to  6  million  tons  in  1968,  or  from  558  million  ton-kilometsrs 
to  654  million. 

Rend  Tranapart 


Vast  areas  of  the  country,  formeriy  inaccessible  except  mule 
paths,  have  now  become  linked  with  population  omtera  mceM 
of  motOT  tranqM>rt  and,  increasingly,  by  modem  highways,  but 
thousands  of  miks  of  padk  trails  still  exiat  md  ssrve  ss  the  only 
raeami  of  aooess  to  remote  plaees  nestled  aamng  the  towering  moun¬ 
tains.  In  the  mule  trains  iriiidh  travel  along  thane  ancimt  saountain 
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tnulSy  each  animal  carries  bales  weighing  ap  to  150  pounds  con¬ 
taining  local  products  bound  for  local  markets  or  trading  posts  or 
manufactured  gocds  going  back  to  the  villages. 

In  1959,  the  highway  network  totaled  some  18,000  miles  of  which 
riightly  more  than  2,000  miles  were  all-weather  paved  roads  vnth 
concrete  or  bituminous  surfaces.  The  remainder  were  macadamized 
roads.  Two  trunk  roads  cross  the  country  parallel  to  the  cordilleras 
fnxn  north  to  south  (see  6g.  IS).  Th^;  western  trunk  road  runs 
al<Hig  the  Cauca  Valley  from  the  Ecuadorian  border  in  Nariho 
through  Past  j,  Palmira,  Medellin,  to  Cartagena.  This  n^d,  which 
will  constitute  part  of  the  Pan-American  highway,  has  branch  roads 
running  toward  the  Pacific  Ocean  which  connect  it  with  El  Diviso, 
the  iermbal  of  the  Tomaco  railroad  line,  and  with  Buenaventura 
through  Cali.  A  branch  rc«d  ccmnects  it  with  Neiva  and  the  roads 
of  the  Department  of  Hoila,  which  eventually  also  will  be  linked 
with  the  eastern  ti-unk  road  running  from  B^^ota  to  Santa  Marta, 
through  Tunja,  Bucaramanga,  Cucuta,  and  Valledupar.  The 

two  north-south  routes  at  present  are  cmmected  by  three  roads: 
the  east-west  trunk  road  which  runs  from  Puerto  Carreno  <hi  the 
Orinoco  River  to  Turbo  on  the  Gulf  of  Uraba  through  Villavioencio, 
Bogota,  La  Dorada  and  Medellin;  a  road  in  the  South  running  be- 
twerjn  Espinal  and  Uribe;  and  a  road  in  the  North  running  betwemi 
Honda  and  Manizales.  The  eastern  trunk  road  also  has  several  links 
with  the  water  and  railroad  system  of  Magdalena  Valiey,  as  well 
as  a  branch  road  leading  to  Rtoh^ha  on  the  Guajira  Peninsula. 

Highway  construction  has  been  stimulated  by  the  increased  im¬ 
port  of  motor  vehicles.  Between  1938  and  1958  the  number  of  cars 
and  buses  increased  six  times,  that  of  trucks  nine  times.  In  1960 
the  registered  vehicles  noiabered  about  80,000  cars,  19,000  buses  and 
station  wagtHiB  with  a  seating  capacity  of  500,000  pa^ngers,  and 
68,000  trucks  with  a  total  carrying  capacity  of  194,000  metric  tons. 

Other  stimuli  to  the  development  of  road  transportation  have 
been  the  relatively  low  initial  investment  and  the  greater  possible 
speed,  '  ''cially  for  short  distances.  The  cost  of  motor  transporta- 
ti<«  is  nevertheless  high.  Macadam  is  not  suitable  for  high  speeds 
and  deteriorates  quickly  under  bad  weather  and  heavy  traffic.  Such 
roads,  and  the  vehicles  using  them,  require  constant  repair,  tlius 
reducing  the  use  and  increasing  the  operuting  costs  of  both.  Poor 
road  engineering,  often  resulting  in  the  layout  of  rmids  with  grades 
many  miles  long  of  8  to  10  percent  and  with  hairpin  curves  on 
which  heavy  trucks  and  trailers  cannot  be  used,  in  many  places 
limits  the  use  of  roads. 

Less  than  half  of  the  road  network  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  state;  about  <me-third  is  operated  by  the  various  departments; 
the  remainder  is  ccmtrolled  by  municipalities  and  private  owners. 
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Tb«  gov«mmait  has  made  strenuous  efforts  daring  the  last  ten  jmtb 
to  improve  the  highway  s^tem  and,  in  addition  to  budgMed  appro¬ 
priations,  has  ntilized  thi^  loans  from  the  International  Ban  if  fot 
Recfmstrtiction  and  Development  totaling  173^7^  mdlnm  (see  ch. 
33,  Foreign  Eotmcmic  Relations).  It  also  has  signed  an  agreement 
with  the  Venezuelan  Government  in  1960  for  the  improvement  of  the 
road  brtween  Cucuta  and  Venezuela.  Revenues  for  hi^way  con¬ 
struction  and  maintonance  are  derived  from  the  gasoline  tax  and  from 
special  taxes  <m  impcots. 

Air  Tima^rt 

The  Itmg  distances  b^vreen  settlements  and  Um  uncoordinated, 
slow,  and  costly  nature  of  surface  transportatimi  have  provided  an 
ideal  situatimi  for  the  development  of  air  transportatimi.  With  the 
assistanoe  of  German  air  force  pilots  disdiarged  after  World  War  I, 
Golombian  and  German  capital  established  the  first  ctsnmcrcial  air¬ 
line  of  the  Americas,  the  Sociedad  Col<Mnbi-Alemana  de  Transportes 
Aereos  (SCADTA) ,  in  1919.  By  1961,  the  country  had  over  a  dozen 
omnmercial  airlinm  operating  stnue  180  aircraft,  and  a  n^woric  of 
smne  200  airports  ranging  from  international  pmts  able  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  largest  jet  planes  to  numerous  small  airfields  scattered 
over  the  country.  Moreover,  many  private  individuals  own  planes, 
and  laige  haciendas  often  have  their  own  landing  etriiw. 

The  same  factors  which  motivated  the  initiation  of  commercial 
air  tr&nsport  have  promoted  the  expansion  of  the  services.  After 
World  War  II,  the  heterogeneous  fle^  was  more  thoroughly  stand¬ 
ardized  through  the  purchase  of  United  States  surplus  aircraft, 
mainly  DC-3’s  and  DC-4’5.  Although  airfreight  traffic  has  shown 
only  slow  growth  and  a  relative  stabilization  after  the  peak  year  of 
1951,  mainly  because  of  high  fares  and  the  improvement  in  surface 
transportation,  passenger  traffic  has  soared  from  300,000  pessmgcTS 
in  1946  to  over  1.4  million  in  1958.  The  growth  in  passenger-Uo- 
meters  has  been  less  spectacular,  but  it  has  been  steady  and  has 
shown  gains  in  years  when  the  actual  number  of  passengers  did  not 
incrisase. 

The  largest  commercial  airline  is  the  Aerovias  Nacionales  de 
Colombia  (AVIANCA),  a  successor  to  SCADTA.  It  is  privately 
owned  with  the  government  holding  less  than  5  percent  of  the 
shares,  but  suteidizing  it  through  donations  of  land  for  airports, 
the  construction  of  airport  facilities,  and  the  grant  of  an  airmail 
monopoly  which  includes  the  right  to  collect  and  deliver  airmail 
and  to  sell  stamps.  AVIANCA  is  one  of  the  world’s  leading  air 
cargo  carriers.  It  also  flies  international  routes  to  the  United  States, 
EuropT  and  some  Latin  American  countries. 

Another  major  domestic  airline  is  the  Rutas  Aereas  de  Colombia 
(RAS)  which,  in  addition  to  its  domestic  services,  flies  some  in- 
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tenuttioD&l  roatee  to  neighboring  coimtrkit.  llie  Lli^d  Aereo  Go> 
lombiano  fliee  one  route  to  Bolivin  in  addition  to  its  peamigir  and 
cargo  services  in  Colombia.  Aerotaxi,  owned  AVlANCAf  and 
Burrito  y  Lia  operate  domestic  aervicea.  CmnpetiticMi  on  lucrative 
routes  is  great,  and  service  on  leas  profitable  rontea  u  often 
neglected.  In  r^<ms  soch  as  eastern  Colombia,  where  commercial 
services  are  unavailable  or  infreqtMnt,  military  aircraft  occasionally 
supplement  civil  aviation  with  flights  to  the  idands  and  the  Onajira 
Peninsula. 

Major  international  airports  for  both  passenger  and  cargo  traffic 
are  located  at  BogoUi,  Barranquilla,  MedeHin,  and  Cali;  cargo  is 
also  shipped  through  Cartagena  and  Pereira.  Almost  half  of  the 
airports  are  privately  owned;  the  remainder  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  national  and  the  local  governments.  The  Empresa  Colombiana 
de  Aerodromas  (Colmnbian  Airport  Corporation),  established  in 
1954,  operates  all  government-owned  civil  airports  and  aviation 
cotnronnications  t^stems.  All  other  air-traffic  ctmtrol  is  operated 
by  AVIANCA  which  charges  government-approved  fees  co  (rther 
airlines  for  its  services.  The  National  Airport  Fund,  established 
for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  public  airports  in  194fi, 
receives  its  revenues  from  an  aviation  gasoline  tax,  landing  fees  at 
public  airports,  etc. 

The  gover  mental  authority  pertaining  to  civil  aviation  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  Law  89  of  1938,  revised  in  194/.  It  created  the  Direccidn 
General  de  Aeronautics  Civil  (Department  of  Civil  Aviation)  and 
charged  it  with  the  i>egistration  and  supervisiem  of  aircraft  and 
airports,  Che  licensing  of  persoimel,  and  the  formulation  of  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  supervision  and  organization  of  flying.  The  fact  that 
the  agency  is  subordinated  to  the  Ministry  of  War  and  often 
pursues  goals  different  frmn  those  of  commercial  enterprises  makes 
its  role  as  a  regulatory  agency  frequendy  difficult.  All  other  aspects 
of  air  transportation  in  the  govenunent  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Works. 
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CHAPTER  3Z 

FOREIGN  ECONOBOC  REIATIONS 

Foreign  economic  relations  have  been  doeely  linked  with  domestic 
ecocmnic  growth  since  the  eonntry  entered  the  international  mar¬ 
ket  early  in  the  nineteenth  centory.  Basically  agricnltnral,  Colom¬ 
bia  depends  heavily  on  the  import  of  capital  goods  and  selected 
raw  materials  for  indostriaUzationy  and  on  the  import  of  durable  \ 

consumer  goods.  I 

To  pay  for  the  imports  Colombia  successively  exported  goU!,  I 

emeralds,  cinchoIU^  and  cattle  hides  until  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  I 

centory  when  coffee  took  the  lead.  In  recent  years  exports  have  I 

accounted  for  13  percent  of  the  gross  national  product,  and  coffee  | 

has  remained  the  dominant  export  c<xnmodity,  producing  between  I 

75  and  80  percent  of  the  annual  foreign  exchange  earnings.  Ex¬ 
port  of  petroleum,  which  began  in  the  1920’s,  accounts  for  about 
15  percent,  and  minor  export  commodities  for  the  remaining  5  to 
10  percent. 

Althou^  coffee  is  the  main  ihm  in  the  national  economy,  reli¬ 
ance  on  it  as  the  major  export  is  dangerous  because  of  the  price 
fluctuations  on  the  world  coffee  maiket  A  rise  in  coffee  prices 
has  a  beneficial  effect  on  balance  of  payments,  but  a  delayed  adjust 
ment  to  falling  coffee  prices  causes  a  disequilibrium  which  is  often 
difficult  to  correct.  The  present  (1961)  state  of  Colombia’s  foreign 
economic  relations  is  a  direct  res’jlt  of  falling  world  coffee  prices 
which  started  to  decline  after  the  unprecedented  peak  year  of  1954, 
heavily  contributing  'o  the  almost  $.5  billion  worth  of  commercial  . 

debts  by  1957,  To  improve  conditions,  the  Lleras  gevemment  has  I 

instituted  severe  import  restrictions  on  nonessential  commodities,  j 

encouraged  the  domestic  production  of  goods  previously  imported, 
and  attempted  to  increase  the  number  of  export  commodities  in  order 
to  reduce  reliance  on  coffee.  It  has  also  been  compelled  to  import 
foreign  capital  in  the  foru  of  government  and  private  loans. 

The  direction  of  exports  shows  heavy  dependence  on  United 
States  purchase  of  Coltnnbian  coffee.  Hence,  the  United  States 
coffee  consumer  exercises  a  major  influence  on  the  C>)lombian  econ¬ 
omy.  Dependence  on  foreign  sources  of  investment,  including  the 
United  States,  has  been  less  pronounced,  because  of  fewer  attractive 
investment  opportunities  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  because  the  Colom- 
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bUn  eocHUHDy  hu  beeo  able  to  domcsStic  capital  more  effec- 

tiTely  than  muiy  other  Latin  American  ooontrids.  The  United 
States  ia  looked  npon  aa  the  m&jor  aonrce  of  foreig;ii  capital,  having 
supplied  about  ?5  to  80  percent  up  to  the  present..  It  is  also  the 
taos^.  i^npoitant  outside  source  of  h^chnical  know-how  employed  in 
Colombia. 

I>iversificati<m  c*  exports  ia  alow  hea^lway;  new  coffee 

markets  are  sdll  being  srmght.  Barter  agreements  with  European 
countries,  including  some  members  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  are  increasing 
and  may  eventually  remove  the  United  States  from  its  dominant 
role  to  a  more  modest  position.  The  country's  economic  leadership, 
which  is  the  ssme  as  its  politick  and  social  elite,  has  eccmomic 
aslf-sifficieney  as  <me  of  its  main  goals.  The  tariff  ^stem,  which 
early  in  this  centniy  served  chiefly  as  a  source  of  income,  h''S 
become  strtmgly  protective  during  the  past  30  years.  The  most- 
favored-nation  itatus  of  »he  United  States  gradually  lost  its  fdg- 
nificauce,  and  it  was  formally  discontinued  in  1950  when  the  two 
countries  were  left  without  a  formal  commercial  agreement 

TRADE 

Composition  of  Trade 

Siswta 

Following  a  long  series  of  wildly  speculative  booms  'n  several 
export  commodities  during  most  of  the  nineteenth  century,  coffee 
became  the  leading  export  crop  of  the  country.  It  achieved  inter- 
r^.tional  importance  around  1880,  and  its  flow  hrs  since  fluctuated 
aotxirding  to  the  volume  of  the  harvest  and  to  the  conditions  of 
the  world  coffee  maricet  Nevertheless,  its  relative  position  in  the 
total  volume  of  export  has  not  changed  significantly  since  the  turn 
of  the  century  (see  fig.  14). 

Other  primary  products  such  as  petroleum,  gold,  platinum,  and 
bananas  !?ave  supplemented  coffee  m  export  commodities.  Manufac¬ 
tured  industrial  product?.,  on  the  other  hand,  have  accounted  for 
a  negligible  portion  of  foreign  sales. 

The  relative  role  of  coffee  as  a  principal  earner  of  foreign 
exchange  is  even  greater  than  its  share  in  the  export  sector  indi¬ 
cates.  This  is  particularly  trie  u  compared  to  i^troleum,  since 
part  of  the  foreign  exchange  gained  through  the  sale  of  petroleum 
can  be  retained  abroad  by  the  foreign-owned  petroleum  companies. 

During  the  past  decades  the  I'olume  of  coffee-experting  h^  shown 
a  slow  but  steady  increase  from  an  annual  260  million  pounds  in  the 
1920*8  to  over  8  billion  pounds  in  1959  and  a  slight  decline  in  1960, 
Fluctuating  world  coffee  prices  have  made  it  an  onrcable  factor  in 
the  national  economy.  For  example,  prices  of  the  Manizales  variety 
of  Colombian  coffee  mov.d  from  U.S.$.53  in  1960  to  as  high  as 


IJ^4>91  in  1954  and  fell  to  U^4-46  in  1959.  The  effects  of  thesr 
prioe  Taiiations  are  implied  in  the  fact  that  a  change  of  <xily  one 
^cent  per  pound  results  in  an  nJS.$80  million  loss  or  gain  of  foreign 
4izehange  earnings  at  the  present  volume  of  export. 

The  rise  of  world  coffee  prices,  in  fact,  shows  a  high  correlation 
with  the  growth  pattern  of  the  Colombian  economy.  As  world  coffee 
prices  b^an  to  decline  after  the  peak  year  of  1954,  so  did  the 
capacity  of  Colombia  to  pursue  its  course  of  development  The 
dropping  of  coffee  prices  had  a  signal  effect  on  the  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  with  the  known  political  repercussicms  that  characterized  the 
years  1957-68  (see  ch.  21,  Politicid  Dynamics).  This  development 
also  made  necessary  the  present  austerity  program  of  the  Lleras 
reg^e. 

In  cooperation  with  14  other  Latin  American  governments,  Colom¬ 
bia  made  strenuous  efforts  to  stabilize  coffee  prices  through  the 
Latin  American  Coffee  Agreement  in  1958.  The  agreement  aimed 
at  price  stabihzation  through  an  export  quota  ^stem  which  assigned 
Colombia  a  quota  second  only  to  that  of  BnudL  As  a  result  of 
the  pact,  prices  of  coffee  produced  in  the  participadng  countries 
remained  fairly  stable  in  ^e  period  1959-80,  but  prices  of  coffee 
produced  by  nonparticipating  nations,  mainly  African,  suffered 
heavy  losses.  In  1960  the  cartel-like  pact  was  expanded  into  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement  and  signed  by  15  Latin  American 
and  13  African  countries,  all  but  five  of  the  coffee-producing  nations. 
The  28  participants  now  produce  about  93  percent  of  the  exportable 
world  coffee. 

The  short-term  agreement  seems  to  have  been  successful  in  con¬ 
trolling  the  flow  of  coffee,  but  it  has  had  little  effect  on  the  volume 
of  coffee  production.  Over-production  at  present  and  the  possible 
introduction  of  synthetic  coffee  are  serious  threats  to  the  economy. 
Hence,  plans  for  the  diversification  of  the  export  sector  have  high 
priority  in  government  economic  policies.  It  is  hoped  that  govern¬ 
ment  efforts  will  result  m  the  reduction  of  the  share  of  coffee  to 
60  percent  of  the  export  sector  by  1970. 

Petroleum  replace*!  gold  in  the  1920’s  as  the  recond  most  impor¬ 
tant  export  commodity.  Both  the  output  and  export  of  petroleum 
have  gradually  increased.  But,  primarily  because  of  expanded  do¬ 
mestic  refinery  facilities  combined  with  increased  domestic  consump¬ 
tion,  petroleum  has  shown  a  decline  in  its  share  of  the  total  export 
picture. 

Although  the  domestic  consumption  of  petroleum  products  will 
doubtless  continue  to  inen'sse,  new  oil  fields,  enabling  increased 
output,  and  enlarged  pro^.'essing  facilities  may  also  increase  the 
export  of  refined  products,,  Tliis  is  particularly  important,  because 
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a  higW  income  can  be  gained  from  the  sale  of  refined  products 
than  frcMn  that  of  crude  oil  (see  ch.  28,  Industrial  Potential). 

The  export  of  bananas,  the  third  most  important  export  commod¬ 
ity.  also  fluctuates  according  to  Um  success  of  the  harvest,  which  is 
h^rily  influenced  by  weather  conditions  and  the  health  of  the 
plants.  Winds  periodically  destroy  hundreds  of  thounnds  of  the 
delicate  banana  trees.  World  War  U  also  had  an  adverse  effect  on 
banana  exports,  and  in  one  year,  1948,  there  was  no  banana  expwt. 
Oirrently  bananas  cmistitute  8.6  percent  of  the  export  trade,  less 
than  half  the  corresponding  share  before  World  War  11;  the  grad¬ 
ual  expansion  of  nontraditicmal  export  cmnmodities  will  still  further 
reduce  its  position  even  if  the  volume  of  output  is  maintained. 

Colombia  possesses  a  wide  vari^  of  natural  resources  adaptable 
to  exporting,  but  when  coffee  prices  rise,  domestic  production  for 
export  in  other  than  traditional  commodities  receives  little  encour¬ 
agement  Rapidly  declining  coffee  prices  and  a  consequent  de¬ 
terioration  of  the  l^lance  of  payments,  im  the  other  hand,  drastically 
alter  the  situation,  and  ninitrsditional  export  commodities  receive 
greater  emphasis.  The  export  of  tobacco,  cement,  lumber,  and  sea¬ 
food  has  recently  increased  under  such  circumstances.  Other  here¬ 
tofore  unimportant  export  commodities  such  as  platinum,  oneralds, 
straw  hats,  orchids,  medical  plants,  and  cottonseed  promise  to  add 
increasingly  to  the  country’s  foreign  exchange  earning.  Cotton 
entered  the  export  market  in  1960  and  brought  in  over  U.S.$14 
million  in  the  first  ten  months  of  that  year.  The  export  of  ssme 
100,000  head  of  cattle  scheduled  for  1961  should  produce  nearly 
U.S.$10  million  (see  table  1). 


TMtl.  Nww  ExforU  from  CoUm^ia 
(in  thouMnds  of  U.8.  doUan) 


IM 

Mi* 

Cotton _ 

14,«a6 

2,538 

Tobaoeo . . . 

2,022 

2,285 

Cement . . . . 

1,405 

2,720 

%075 

Lumber _ _ 

1, 416 

2. 121 

%084 

Shrimp . 

411 

1,211 

1.426 

•  Oa!;  Jaanarr  tbrooth  Oetabar. 

Souree:  Adapted  from  Colombian  Now  LttUr,  No.  2,  1961,  p.  2. 
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The  composition  of  imports  shows  a  wider  diversification  than 
that  of  exports  (see  fig.  14).  This  is  partly  the  result  of  govern¬ 
ment  import  regulations  encoung^  the  importaiitm  of  goods  for 
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mduBtrihlizatioti— m  pftrticulur,  mftchinery,  induistrial  raw  materials, 
and  semifinished  products.  As  a  result  domestic  product-^  have 
increasingly  replaced  imporUt,  and  the  import  of  finished  consumer 
goods,  especially  luxury  itemii,  has  been  limited. 

In  the  1920’s  consumv./  good?  constituted  over  50  percent  of  all  im¬ 
ports.  The  percentage  was  gradually  reduced  to  14  percent  by  1953. 
At  che  same  time,  the  percentage  of  machinery,  transport  equipment, 
and  construction  material  imports  has  fluctuated  in  relation  lO  the 
country’s  capacity  t'>  import;  it  has  risen  in  good  export  years  and 
dropped  to  a  low  level  in  bad  (mes.  It  was  low  during  World 
War  II  in  contrast  to  the  prewar  and  postwar  periods.  Raw  mate¬ 
rials  for  industrial  use,  such  as  semifinished  products  requiring 
further  processing  as  paper  pulp,  woolen  yarn,  leather,  basic  steel, 
and  chemicals,  as  well  as  fuels  and  wool,  show  a  steady  increase 
which  parallels  industrial  development.  N<mdurabl'd  consumer 
goods,  mainly  foodstuffs  and  beverages,  as  well  as  such  durables 
as  electric  appliances,  furniture,  jewelry,  musical  instruments,  books, 
and  tires,  lubricants,  cosmetics,  pharmaceutical  products  and  so 
forth,  Cv-tostitutc  a  relatively  small  and  decreasing  category.  Be¬ 
cause  most  of  the  merchandise  imported  illegally  consists  of  durable 
consumer  goods,  data  in  oflBicial  publications  on  this  category  may 
very  well  err  on  the  low  side. 

Direction  of  Trade 

The  United  States  is  by  far  the  most  important  trading  partner. 
In  recent  years  it  has  absorbed  about  70  percent  of  Colombia’s  ex¬ 
ports  and  supplied  55  to  60  percent  of  its  imports.  In  1959  the 
United  States  purchased  from  Colombia  some  $320  million  worth 
of  goods,  mainly  coffee,  and  sold  to  Colombia  a  variety  of  indus¬ 
trial  products  and  agricultural  and  industrial  raw  materials  totaling 
nearly  $250  million. 

The  United  States  held  a  prominent  role  as  a  trading  partner  before 
the  1930’s,  During  World  War  II,  however,  the  Atlantic  blockade, 
shipping  restrictions,  and  the  loss  of  Colombia’s  significant  German 
trade  made  the  role  of  the  United  States  predominant,  if  not  almost 
exclusive.  In  1942,  for  example,  the  United  States  received  91  per¬ 
cent  of  Colombia’s  exports,  and  in  1941  it  supplied  74  percent  of  its 
imports.  Although  Colombia  has  been  able  to  gain  new  trading  part¬ 
ners  since  World  War  II,  the  positive  trade  balance  it  has  main¬ 
tained  with  both  the  United  States  and  Canada  has  provided  most 
of  the  hard  currency  (dollar)  reserves  needed  to  pay  off  trade  deficits 
in  Europe. 

Europe  has  always  sold  more  goods  to  Colombia  than  Colombia 
was  able  to  export  to  European  countries.  Bilateral  agreements  re- 
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daoed  the  disparitj  significantly  daring  the  1930*8,  bat  after  World 
War  n  the  old  pattern  re-emerged.  The  excess  of  imports  over 
exports  was  almort  U.S.fiOO  million  in  1950,  n.S.$50  million  in 
1957,  and  n.S430  millicm  in  1958.  West  Germany  ranks  first  among 
the  Earopean  countries  as  a  trading  partner,  absorbing  about  oob- 
third  of  Colombia’s  Earopean  exports.  It  has  regained  its  positimx 
i  of  second  to  the  United  States  in  the  iotai  vmume  of  its  tnuk  with 

I  Col<»nbia,  althoog^  it  has  not  achieved  the  trade  yolnme  reached 

before  World  War  IL  In  1938,  it  was  reoriving  15  pooent  of  th» 
I  country’s  exports  and  ddivered  17  perouit  of  its  imports.  Trade  with 

the  United  Elingdom,  France,  Ss'eden,  and  Italy  make  np  the  ra> 
\  mainder  of  Colombia’s  Eart^iean  trader  Total  trade  with  Ean^ieaa 

ooantries  amounted  to  99  percent  of  all  exports,  and  97  percent  of 
all  imports  in  1959. 

Ladn  American  countries  increased  their  share  in  CMombia’t 
trade  daring  World  War  IL  Argentina,  Brasil,  Mexico,  and  Pern 
provided  agriculcural  raw  materials,  foodstuffs,  fibers,  and  yams,  as 
well  as  a  limited  amount  of  manufactured  goods,  '^th  the  recovery 
of  the  Tllaropean  markets,  Latin  America’s  riiare  had  again  decreased 
from  a  peak  of  nearly  30  percent  in  1992-43  to  about  percent  of 
exports  and  6.2  percent  of  imports  in  1959.  Ecuador  and  Venexuela 
are  the  two  leading  oountriee  &ong  its  Latin  American  trading 
partners,  but  their  combined  import  uc-u  Colombia  amounts  to  wly 
OA  percent  of.  the  country’s  total  export,  and  about  lA  peroeni  of 
its  kuports. 

Except  for  Japan,  whose  Colombian  trade  has  grown  suddenly  in 
recent  years,  trade  with  other  parts  of  the  free  world  is  negligible. 
Colmrbia  has  recently  exchanged  sugar  and  crude  oil  for  Japanese 
manufactured  goods.  Moreover,  in  1960,  negotiations  looking  toward 
more  intensive  economic  and  cmnmeccial  relationships  betwem  the 
two  countries  began.  An  eooc(Hnic  misrion  from  Taiwan  also 
projected  possibilities  of  significant  trade  with  that  country  in  the 
near  future. 

Colombia’s  trade  with  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  amounted  to  cmly  0.6 
percent  of  the  total  in  1959.  Trade  in  this  directimi  bar  riiown  a 
slow  but  matorial  increase  with  heavy  accent  on  the  use  of  private 
barter  agreements,  in  which  coffee  is  exchanged  for  manufactured 
goods.  Czechoslovakia  and  East  Germany  have  absorbed  practically 
the  entire  export  to  bloc  countries  and  have  supplied  sbout  five-sixths 
of  the  goods  imported  from  the  bloc.  Smne  trade  exists  with 
Hungary,  but  only  occasional  and  negligible  trade  is  conducted  with 
Albania,  Bulgaria,  Poland,  Romania,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
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Ulcgal  Trade 

Unccmtrolled  illegal  trade  has  always  existed  between  Colombia 
and  neighboring  countries,  but  :  -cent  trade  restrictitms  and  the  de¬ 
predation  of  the  peso  rate  have  made  it  more  lucrative,  and  illegal 
exports  have  increased  to  an  estimated  annual  total  of  $60  to  $70 
million,  imports  to  about  $20  million.  Coffee  and  cattle  are  the  two 
main  items  smuggled  out  of  the  country ;  manufactured  durable  ccm- 
snmer  goods  are  the  main  commodities  illegally  imported.  Cattlemen 
claim  that  organized  contraband  operations  annually  smuggle  be¬ 
tween  100,000  and  300,000  head  of  cattle  into  Venezuela  and  a  lesser 
number  to  Ecuador.  An  estimated  300,000  to  500/)00  iMigs  of  coffee 
a  year  are  smugged  from  Colombia  into  Venezuela,  to  avoid  export 
taxes  and  obtain  unregistered  foreign  exchange.  It  is  also  smuggled 
directly  into  Ecuador,  through  seaports  to  other  areas  of  the  main¬ 
land,  and  throu^  the  free  port  zone  of  the  San  Andrra  Archipelago. 
The  International  Monetary  Fund  estimated  the  value  of  illegal 
coffee  exports  to  be  about  U.S.$14  million  in  1959. 

Numbers  of  persons  who  cross  the  border  between  Colombia  and 
Venezuela  at  Cuenta  and  at  points  on  the  Guajira  Peninsula  for 
shopping,  and  the  increasing  number  of  tourist.^  to  Colombia,  smuggle 
relatively  small  amounts  of  goods  in  and  out  of  the  country.  The 
cumulative  loss  to  the  state  from  this  illegal  trafSc,  however,  is  sig¬ 
nificant.  Contraband  operations  are  not  restricted  to  the  borders 
of  the  north.  Shipments  to  and  from  Ecuador,  ostensibly  legal, 
often  contain  concealed  illegal  goods.  In  a  well-publicized  case  in 
the  fall  of  1960,  58  loads  of  dynamite  were  discovered  packed  in 
boxes  containing  foodstuffs. 

The  government  is  aware  of  the  problem,  and  it  attemptr-  :o  re¬ 
duce  its  loss  through  stricter  enforcement  of  existing  protective 
measures,  as  well  as  by  initiating  new  legislation.  With  assistance  of 
an  adviser  from  the  United  States,  sn  internal  reorganization  of  the 
Customs  was  initiated  in  1960.  The  press  gave  much  attention  to 
the  extent  of  contraband  activities  and  their  effect  on  the  nati<mal 
economy,  highlighting  the  oj^itrations  along  the  Guajira,  Peninsula 
and  on  the  San  Andres  Archipelago.  The  national  government  in¬ 
vested  U.S.$1.5  m'ilion  in  new  launches  and  other  equipment  to 
combat  smuggling.  Liberalization  of  certain  trade  restrictions,  such 
as  freeing  cattle  for  export  bepnning  in  1961,  is  expected  to  reduce 
the  profit  earned  through  smuggling  activities  and  assist  in  strength¬ 
ening  legal  trade. 

BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

The  export  and  import  figures  reflect  only  the  volume  and  value 
of  trade  in  merchandise  (see  table  2).  The  movement  of  nonmone¬ 
tary  gold,  income  or  expenses  created  by  travel,  transportation  and 
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insurance  diets  of  goods,  the  flow  of  income  from  foreign  inTest- 
ments,  and  miscellaneous  government  expenses  related  mainly  to 
diplomatic  representations,  are  combiner  under  the  heading  ‘in¬ 
visibles”  (see  table  3). 

The  export  of  nonmonetary  gold,  in  the  past  often  large  enough 
to  overcome  a  balance  of  trade  deficit,  has  averaged  only  U5.$12 
million  in  recent  years.  Although  tourism  is  increasing  and  in  19fl0 
held  fifth  place  after  coffee,  petroleum,  bananas,  and  cotton  in  earn¬ 
ing  foreign  exchange,  dlolombians  traveling  abroad  have  spent  more 
than  foKigners  in  CJolombia.  The  transportation  and  insurance  costs 
of  merchandise  also  exceeded  receipts  gained  from  similar  sources; 
the  government  spends  more  abroad  than  it  gains  at  hixne  in  this 
category.  A  cmistant  lo®  is  added  to  “invisibles”  from  the  in¬ 
come  of  foreign  investments,  which  usostlly  leaves  the  country. 

After  coffee  prices  began  falling  in  1954,  delayed  adjustment  of 
imports  to  the  declining  income  from  exports  led  to  the  deficits  of 
the  Current  Account  in  1954-56  and  the  loss  of  foreign  exchange 
rc'serves.  By  the  end  of  1957  the  accumulation  of  commercial  debts 
had  reached  U.S.$0.5  billion.  The  stabilizing  measures  initiated  by 
the  post-Rojas  governments  consisted  of  severe  foreign  exchange  aad 
import  restrictions  and  arrangements  from  the  refinancing  and 
gradual  repayment  of  short-term  foreign  debts.  By  1958  the  country 
had  paid  off  a  substantial  part  of  its  foreign  debt  and  refinanced  the 
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remoinder  throngh  goveniment  promiaeory  notea.  Its  tnde  credit 
abroad  had  also  been  restored  and  a  renewed  inflow  of  capital  began. 
The  outflow  of  nearly  U.S480  million  of  incoming  private  capital  in 
1957  was  reversed  to  a  UJS.$20  million  favorable  balvice  of  payments 
by  1959. 

The  deflationary  nature  of  the  stabilizing  measures  has  reduced 
economic  output  and  made  a  slight  increase  in  imports  unavoidable. 
The  combination  of  three  factors,  namely,  reduced  export  earnings, 
increased  imports,  and  amortization  pa3nnents  <m  foreign  debts, 
forced  the  government  in  1959  to  obtain  a  ni$.$25  million  loan  from 
the  Ex]x>rt-Iroport  Bank,  a  U.S.$26  million  loan  from  a  group  of 
12  banks  in  the  United  States,  and  a  stand-by  credit  arrangement  of 
nJS.$41  million  from  th^  International  Monetaiy  Fund. 

The  new  government  loans,  added  to  the  already  existing  obliga¬ 
tions,  increased  the  service  costs  dramatically  and  prolonged  the 
liquidation  of  the  short-term  credits.  The  total  service  payments 
amounted  to  UJS.$103  miUi<m  or  21  percent  of  the  country’s  total 
foreign  exchange  earnings  in  1959.  If  no  drastic  changes  occur  in 
world  coflee  prices,  and  if  imports  can  be  held  near  the  1960  level 
of  about  U.S.$34  million  pet  month,  it  is  projected  that  most  of  the 
backlog  credits  will  be  repaid  by  1962,  and  service  expenses  will  fall 
in  that  yi«r  to  one-third  of  the  1959  level.  Until  that  time,  the 
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prneQt  aosteritj  policy  <n  imports  may  be  oontimied.  Moreover^ 
Colombian  goreriiiDent  soorces  maintain  that  eroi  if  the  prewot 
austerity  program  remains  in  effect  and  the  income  from  increased 
exports  grows,  the  country  will  still  require  an  annual  UJS^OO  Bul¬ 
lion  of  foregn  credit  until  1905  to  finance  its  economic  deealopment 
program. 

FOREIGN  CAPITAL  MOVEMENT 

Data  on  foreign  ineestmentB  in  Golomlm  and  oo  Cdombian  asBBts 
held  abroad  ate  fragmeotary.  Cafutul  from  the  United  Stafaa  baa 
played  the  leading  rede,  althoui^  tthe  ratio  of  capital  from  the  Uuited 
Sts^  to  that  derived  from  domeatk  aouroea  has  been  onaUer  than 
in  other  Latin  American  countries.  There  axe  {wactkally  no  data 
available  on  forugn  capital  invested  in  Cokmlna  in  the  iilriitanith 
century,  which  was  mainly  used  for  axtneiitn  of  rteekms  matab, 
prodnedon  of  other  valuable  expent  commoditiea,  and  tnnqpoitation 
and  communication.  In  1981  the  French  obtained  control  of  the 
railroad  oonceenon  in  Panama  (then  part  of  Coloenbea).  At  the 
turn  of  the  century  United  States  investments  ooeistitiit^  an  esti¬ 
mated  U.SA9  million  of  a  UjSASSO  million  total  invested  in  Latin 
America.  United  States  investments  were  ooncontrated  in  railroads, 
river  shiiqting,  mining,  sgriculture,  and  submarine  cabfca. 

By  1914  United  States  investment  had  rism  to  U.SA21A  million 
of  which  U.SA19  million  was  private  c^itaL  During  the  1990\  the 
inflow  of  capital  increased.  It  was  derived  from  payments  for  the 
se;xsBi<m  of  Panama,  investments  in  petroleum  exploration  and  ex¬ 
ploitation,  and  long-term  loans  obtained  through  the  sale  of  bonds 
(see  ch.  2,  Historic^  Setting).  Between  1923  and  1980  United  States 
capital  in  Colombia  increased  fran  U.S  $24  million  to  U.S3800 
million,  U.SA130  million  of  which  was  direct  investment  The 
numbeir  of  enterprises  controlled  by  citizens  of  the  United  States 
reached  63  in  the  ssme  year. 

The  dep-essimi  had  an  adverse  effect  on  foreign  invesUnents,  but 
they  began  to  increase  again  during  and  after  World  War  U.  In 
addition  to  direct  private  investments,  the  implementation  of  post¬ 
war  development  plans  with  the  asnstance  of  newly  created  inters 
natimial  mmietary  institutiens  increased  ihe  inflow  of  foreign  capitsL 
A  registry  of  foreign  investments  was  begun  in  1945,  and  since 
date  the  relevant  information  is  more  drtailed  and  mon  reliable. 

D'rect  foreign  venture  capital,  registered  and  unregiatered,  ia 
estimated  at  about  n.S.$600  million,  of  which  75  to  80  percent  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  United  States.  The  registered  value  of  reported  United 
States  direct  investnoent  at  the  end  of  1958  was  UJS.  $289  roillkm 
of  which  U.SA91  million  has  been  invested  in  petroleum,  U.SA66 
milliim  in  the  manufacturing  industry,  U.SA45  million  in  public 
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utilities,  million  in  trade,  and  U^438  millicui  in  other 

branches  of  the  e^momy.  A  diift  from  petroleum  to  manufacturing 
has  taken  place  in  the  distribution  of  foreign  capital  in  recent  years. 
At  tl.c  same  tinoe,  several  enterprises,  previously  entirely  foreign- 
ovmed  have  sold  stock  to  Colombian  investors.  Loans  from  tL-j 
International  Bank  for  Beconstruction  and  Development  totaled 
UJS4131  million  betwt<en  1949  and  1960.  Although  sizable  with¬ 
drawals  of  capital  Triers  made  in  the  late  IDiiO’s,  the  refinancing  of 
emnmercial  debts  led  to  the  expansicm  of  long-term  government  loans. 
About  one-third  of  the  capital  required  for  the  U.S.$1  billimi  in¬ 
vestment  plan  of  the  government  for  the  years  1961  to  1964,  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Congress  in  December  1960,  is  expecfed  to  be  obtained  from 
abroad. 

A  continuous,  but  cautious,  inflow  of  foreign  capital  at  present 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  attitude  toward  foreign  investment,  divi¬ 
dend  payments,  and  re-export  of  capital  has  been  only  partially 
satisfactciy  to  foreign  investors.  It  is  true  that  they  are  subject  to 
the  same  rules  as  Colombiami,  except  thoee  who  invest  in  coastal 
shipping  and  air  transport,  in  which  maximum  holdings  can  be  only 
60  and  49  percent  respectively.  They  may  also  purchase  real  estate 
and  mineral  conce^ons,  engage  in  manufacturing  or  other  indus¬ 
trial  and  trading  activities  nnder  the  same  ccHiditions  as  those  ap¬ 
plied  to  Colombians. 

In  practice,  however,  foreign  investment  is  met  with  enthusiasm 
and  tolerance  only  so  long  as  it  does  not  create  competition  for  domes¬ 
tic  business.  Thus,  the  lack  of  precise  regulations  governing  im¬ 
migration  of  capital  and  the  delay  in  official  actioii  providing 
exchange  for  repatriation  of  capital  or  dividends,  added  to  the 
continuing  rural  unrest,  have  had  restrictive  effects  on  the  inflow 
of  investments. 

Critical  attitudes  toward  foreign  companies,  express  openly  by 
political  minority  groups,  labor  organizations,  and  the  active  domes¬ 
tic  investment  group,  also  constitute  discouraging  factors.  The  ac¬ 
cusation  found  in  propaganda  that  foreign  investments  drain  the 
foreign  exchange  resour<«8  of  the  country  through  the  retention 
abroad  of  high  profit  margins  of  foreign-o'.rned  compairies  is  exag¬ 
gerated;  a  considerable  portion  of  the  earnings  of  the  foreign  con¬ 
trolled  enterprises  in  mining,  the  petroleum  industry,  manufacturing, 
etc.,  remains  in  the  country.  Moreover,  the  investments  of  the  oil 
companies  will  eventually  accrue  to  the  state  when,  at  the  end  of  the 
concession  period,  installations  and  equipment,  including  refineries, 
become  state  properties,  as  in  the  T>e  Mares  concession  in  1951  (see 
ch.  28,  Industrial  Potential).  A  United  States  mission  to  Colombia 
in  early  1961  prepared  recommendations  for  minimum  guarantees 
and  incentives  desirable  to  attract  more  foreign  investment. 
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ROLE  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 
Tariff  PoUdcs 

C^Temment  foreign  trade  policies  are  directed  toward  the  aduevo- 
ment  of  a  givater  degree  of  eelf-sofficiencj  throng^  direiaifyiiig  and 
increasing  ezpmte,  continuing  an  aosterity  program  in  imports,  and 
maintaining  a  farorable  balance  of  payments.  In  puraianoe  of  them 
aims,  the  goremment  applies  strict  exchange  ctmtrob,  tariff  regnia- 
tions,  and  a  quantitative  control  of  imports  as  a  means  of  inffnencing 
domestic  prices  and  producticxL  In  many  areas  domestic  prodno- 
Uon  must  be  ctmsumed  before  imports  are  allowed.  Thus,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  Ministry  of  Devel<q>ment  decided  that  the  Cii.  Croydon  del 
Pscifioo,  SA.,  most  absorb  54  percmt  of  the  domestae  raibbor  pro¬ 
duction  in  1961,  since  that  was  its  share  of  labber  import  in  1980. 

All  exports,  except  tourist  items  of  Colombian  origin,  most  be 
registered  with  the  Exchange  Registration  Off  of  the  government. 
Commodities  are  grouped  into  three  categories:  principal  export 
commodities  feoffee,  bananas,  hides,  and  orecious  metab),  minor 
export  oenmne  dities,  and  prohibited  items,  composed  mainly  of  sgri- 
cultural  products  in  which  shortages  exist. 

The  principal  exports  sre  subject  to  a  9  percent  exchange  or  im¬ 
port  tax,  minor  exports  to  2  percent,  but  the  tendency  is  toward 
the  sboliticNi  of  both  taxes.  In  addition,  17  percent  of  coffee  pro¬ 
duced  must  be  surrendered  in  kind  to  the  quasi -governmental  Federa- 
cidn  Nacional  de  Cafeteros  (National  Coffee  Grownrs);  as  a  lever 
to  influence  the  world  price  of  coffee,  revenue  from  export  taxae  is 
invested  in  loans  to  producers  of  the  various  export  commodities,  as 
well  as  being  devoted  to  financing  imports  and  to  making  loans  to 
semigovenunental  agencies  in  their  fields.  Thus,  part  of  the  {mneeds 
frcHn  coffei^  exports  goes  tx>  the  Coffee  Fund,  from  hides  and 
livestock  exports  to  the  Instituto  Nscirmal  de  Ganadvc!^  (National 
Institute  of  Cattlemen),  and  so  forth. 

There  are  no  export  subsidies,  but  products  that  the  government 
wants  to  export  enjoy  domestic  price  supports  to  enable  thmn  to 
compete  favorably  on  the  world  market.  Clotton  and  sugar  at  present 
belong  in  this  category. 

All  imports,  except  perscmal  luggage,  books,  magaxines,  and  diip- 
ments  valued  at  less  than  U.S.$20,  must  be  registered  with  the 
Superintendencia  Nacional  de  Importaciones  (National  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Imports)  before  the  order  has  been  placed.  Importers 
must  also  deposit  in  advance  a  certain  amount  ranging  ftom  1 
to  130  percent  of  the  value  of  the  goods  tc  be  imported.  This 
deposit  is  returned  45  days  after  the  goods  are  cx«^ared  by  customs. 
In  order  to  stimulate  import  suketitutiem,  that  is,  the  domestic 


prodndaoD  of  eommodities  which  could  reduce  iiDportx,  the  gov- 
•nuDMit  clMBifieB  imports  in  three  categories:  (a)  goods  whom  im¬ 
pact  is  pndiihited;  (b)  goods  which  require  prior  'icensing;  (c) 
goods  with  no  quantitative  restncticMis. 

rhe  tariff  STstem  consists  of  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties  to 
which  additional  excise  taxm  of  25  percent  may  be  added  for  speci- 
fiid  gooda  l%e  protective  nature  of  the  tariff  system  is  also  re- 
▼aaied  the  fut  that  the  duty  on  goods  originating  in  certain 
countnea  may  be  raised  above  or  reduced  below  the  general  tariff 
Isvid. 

In  addition  to  the  national  tariff,  a  tax  on  cigarette  imports  must 
be  paid  to  the  Institnto  de  Fomento  Tabacalero  (Tobacco  Institute) ; 
on  liqnor  impmts,  to  the  local  (departmental)  governments;  and  m 
all  goods,  including  parcel  post  entering  Bogota  to  the  municipal 
govemment  of  the  capital  city.  Consular  fees  are  reduced  if  goods 
are  idiipped  the  Colombian  merchant  fleet. 

IKiect  govemment  participation  in  foreign  trade  is  not  extensive, 
akhcngfa  some  governmental  and  semigovemmental  agencies,  such  as 
the  Gorporaci^  de  Defense  de  Productos  Agricoles  (O>rporation 
for  the  Protection  of  Agricultural  Products)  and  the  Caja  de  Cr^to 
Agrario,  Industrial  y  Minero  (Agrarian,  Industrial,  and  Mining 
Credit  Bank),  engage  in  large-scale  foreign  purchases  of  machinery, 
equipment,  seeds,  fertilizers,  and  other  fanning  implements  and 
distributes  such  goods  among  farmer^;.  These  agencies  and  govem- 
moat  institutions  pay  no  import  duties,  deposit  only  1  percent  of  the 
value  of  import  goods  regardless  of  their  classification,  and  pay  no 
freight  (m  t^  nati<mal  railroads,  and  only  50  perceiU  on  the  Antio- 
quia  Railroad.  The  government  also  purchasm  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  govemment  projects  and  operations,  such  as  pharmaceu¬ 
ticals,  narcotics,  and  so  forth. 

The  government  is  authorized  to  enter  into  international  com¬ 
mercial  agreements  and  to  open  up  new  markets  for  Colombian 
products,  especially  coffee.  Officers  of  the  Federacidn  Nacional  de 
CafMeros  are  assigned  to  the  various  Colombian  foreign  diplomatic 
missions  with  full  diplomatic  privileges  in  prospective  or  actual 
market  countries.  They  act  in  behalf  of  the  Federation  and  are 
authoriaed  to  open  credits  to  foreign  governments  for  the  purchase 
of  coffee,  hold  coffee  in  warehouses  abroad  <m  consignment  basis 
until  it  is  sold,  and  so  forth. 

Control  of  Foreign  Exchange 

Afi'.cr  about  25  years  of  exchange  control  exercised  through  the 
Banco  de  la  Republica  (Bank  of  the  Republic),  the  government 
abend. -".ed  the  firmly  held  exchange  rate  (Co]$2.50  equals  U.S.$1) 
in  1957  and  is  making  dollars  available  now  through  a  “certificate 


Bmrket”  and  a  free  maricet  All  income  from  ezpoiti,  with  the  «■- 
oeption  of  that  frtim  petrokom  and  the  registered  e^tal  of  petro- 
leom  compuiies  and  of  the  mining  industry  mast  be  snnepdswd 
oo  a  fixed  rate  (C<d$6.70  equals  n^4>l  in  Mardi  IMl)  Iw  aa  ex- 
ohange  certificate  of  short  matnri^  issued  bj  the  Banco  de  la 
Bepublica  These  certificates  are  auctioned  fay  the  Oentzal  Beak 
to  commercial  banks  and  proceeds  are  used  to  pay  for  imports,  Isr 
80  percent  of  the  freight  and  insurance  on  imported  goods,  for  asrrie- 
ing  external  debts,  and  for  payments  of  diridmid  sad  gouenmeat 
obligadona  When  an  exchange  certificate  is  used  for  the  purehesi 
of  a  foreign  exchange  draft,  a  5  percent  tax  must  be  paid.  Uaeolit 
certificates  are  bou^t  by  the  Banco  de  la  BepnUka  on  matarily  at 
a  discount  rata 

All  other  payments  must  be  made  whh  foreign  exdtoage  par^ 
diased  on  the  free  market  and  derived  mainly  froai  invisiblea  sach. 
as  inivate  investments  other  than  petrtdeom  and  mining,  tnariaa, 
and  unregistered  expcHls.  The  annual  turnover  on  the  frree  isarket 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  U^J$1S0  million.  Payneida  ssede  with 
free  exchange  are  exempted  frrm  the  6  peresmt  tax,  and  for  thie 
reason  free  market  dollar  ratee  are  usually  hi|^»er  than  ceitifieata 
rates  (7.44  to  $1.00  in  March  1961).  Foreign  peCroleam  prodaesw- 
have  an  exceptional  positi<m  inasmudi  as  they  do  not  have  to  sur¬ 
render  ths^T  receipts,  but  they  sre  not  free  to  import  didhuts  at  the 
free  mariret  rate  (see  ch.  30,  Banking  and  Currency  System). 

Foroign  tmistinrs  Pngrams 

Several  of  the  United  Natitxis  specialized  agen^aee,  the  United 
States,  and  other  governments,  foundations,  religious,  and  walfrure 
agencies  are  engaged  in  a  variety  of  economic  awristance  prognuoL 
The  assistanoe  of  the  United  NatitmiJ,  which  amounted  to  over 
$500,000  in  1960  (excluding  the  oontribnti<m  of  $914^)00  by  the 
United  Nations  Internstitmal  Childrens  Emergency  Fund — 
UNICEF),  is  coordinated  the  Economic  Cemmianoa  frir  Latin 
America  (ECLA),  a  branch  of  the  Department  of  Eeoaomic  and 
Social  Affairs,  which  participates  in  an  advisory  oapacily  in  the 
planning  activities  of  the  national  government.  Tschnkjans  and 
spedalirts  of  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Organixatko  (FAO)  asmat 
the  Ifrnistry  of  Agriculture  and  its  agerdes  in  agricultural  piMwfag, 
in  the  prmnotion  of  land  reform  and  oolouixation,  and  in  land  use, 
improv^  nutrition,  milk  production,  nuu^ing,  rural  induatrisa, 
foreetry,  and  cooperative  movemmts.  Tbe  United  Natiooa  Educa¬ 
tional,  l^entific  and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO)  partieipateB 
in  various  educational  projects.  The  International  Labor  Oiganisa- 
tion  (ILO)  provides  assistanoe  to  the  Ministry  of  Labor  and  to  tha 
Servicio  Nscicmal  de  Aprendizaje  (BENA)  in  their  efforts  to  pro- 


dooe  reliable  labor  statistics;  the  Worid  Health  Organization 
(WHO)  works  on  pablic  health  and  sanitation  projects,  particularly 
on  malaria,  yellow  fever,  tuberculosis,  a)id  smallpox  controL 

'nie  Inte7sati<mal  Atomic  Energy  Agmcy  (IAEA)  has  made 
grants  in  the  field  of  nuclear  research.  The  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organizi^on  (ICAO),  in  cooperation  with  the  Worid 
lirteoroloipcai  Organization  (WMO),  assists  the  national  govern¬ 
ment  on  air  traffic  and  water  resource  problems. 

Another  international  body  that  is  oigaged  in  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  in  Colombia  is  the  Organizatitm  of  American  States  (OAS) 
which  provides  technical  cooperatim,  scholardiips,  and  direct  tech¬ 
nical  aid.  Because  of  financial  limitations,  the  benefits  derived  from 
its  assistance  programs  are  estimated  to  be  smaller  than  Colmnbia’s 
o(Hitrilmti(m  to  OAS  operations. 

The  United  States  disbursed  U.S.$322  million  beiween  1945  and 
1960  in  the  form  of  grants,  loans,  and  other  types  of  assistance. 
This  amounts  to  about  7  percent  of  the  total  of  U  S.$4,429  million 
in  grants  and  credits  given  to  Latin  American  countries  during  the 
same  period.  Military  suppli^  and  services  amounted  to  U.S.$31 
million.  Nonmilitary  grants,  comprising  aid  for  educational  devel- 
(^MDent,  technical  assistance,  straight  relief,  agricultural  surplus  com¬ 
modities  given  through  private  agencies  (including  UNICEF), 
transport&tioii  of  agricultural  commodities,  and  contribution  to  the 
Inter-American  highway  system,  amounted  to  TJ.S329  millicm.  Uti¬ 
lized  loans  provided  by  the  Export -Import  Bank  Act  and  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act,  and  through  the 
sales  of  overseas  surpluses  amounted  to  U.S.$220  million.  Other 
assistance  totaled  U.S.$42  million. 

The  main  instrument  of  United  States  government  asistance  has 
been  the  Servicio  Tecnico  Agricola  Colombiano-Araericano — STACA 
(Colombian -American  Agricultunil  Technical  Service),  an  agency 
directed  by  and  comp>osed  of  International  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion  (ICA)  and  Colombian  government  personnel.  The  United 
States  spent  a  total  of  U.S.$2,315.000  in  1960  of  which  public  ad¬ 
ministration  aid  management  absorbed  $210,000;  education,  $610,000; 
agricultural  engineering,  extension  services,  cacao  and  fiber  develop¬ 
ment,  forestry,  agricultural  credit  promotion,  and  so  forth,  $835,000; 
industrial  development,  $110,000;  transport,  $250,000;  and  health  and 
sanitation,  $3(0,000.  Projects  were  carried  out  directly  by  ICA 
personnel  or  through  contracts  with  United  States  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  and  private  business  firms. 

The  Rockefidler  Foundation  has  a  long  standing  program  which 
assists  agricultural  and  medical  research.  It  participates  in  the 
operation  of  six  agricultural  research  stations  located  in  the  principal 
climatic  zones  of  the  country.  Its  expenses,  and  grants  to  .schools  of 


higher  education,  particularly  to  the  Medical  School  of  the  Uni- 
versidad  del  Valle,  and  to  various  government  and  private  research 
institutions  and  agencies,  amounted  to  U^.$800^000  in  1960.  The 
Ford  Foundation  is  planning  to  eatend  its  program  into  Columbia 
and,  as  a  preliminary  step,  in  1960  made  a  survey  of  educatitmal 
needs.  The  Committee  for  American  Relief  Everywhere  (CjIRE) 
is  instrumental  in  the  distribution  of  United  States  surplus  food.  Its 
combined  operation  and  assistance  expenses  amounted  to  almost 
U.S^  milli<m  in  1960.  The  National  CathoDc  Welfare  Committee 
(NCTN'C)  is  engaged  in  agricultural  anil  technical  education,  sponsor¬ 
ing  eight  technical  schools;  it  spent  UJS.$858,0(X)  in  19C0. 

Less  ambitious,  but  nevertheless  significant,  are  the  programs  of 
assistance  carried  out  by  the  West  German  Government  in  geological 
studies  and  education.  They  totaled  DM  1,231,000,  or  about 
U.S.$300,000,  in  1960.  The  French  Government  extends  asistance 
within  the  frameworic  of  a  bilateral  economic  cc^peratiem  program. 
Scholarsliips  to  Colombian  youth  and  technical  asmstance  in  mining 
and  petroleum  to  the  Ministry  of  Mines  and  Pe;'roIenm,  as  well  as 
in  urban  planning  for  the  city  of  Bogota,  are  the  major  French 
projects.  A  Japanese  mission  visiting  in  1960  expressed  interest  in 
providing  technical  assistance  in  support  of  the  four-year  investment 
plan,  esfioually  in  engineering  and  electronics. 

InternatioMl  Cezaaiercial  Agreeaie.'>ts 

Colombia  has  established  formal  ccunmercisl  relations  with  several 
natimui  in  three  ways;  by  commercial  agreemen&t  ai.d  treaties;  by 
agreemc^nts  between  the  Federacion  Nacional  de  Cafeteros  and  agen¬ 
cies  of  foreign  governments;  and  by  agreements  ejstending  the  most- 
favored-nation  position  to  certain  countries. 

Formal  commercial  agreements  with  some  European  and  Amer¬ 
ican  countries,  go  as  far  back  as  the  early  p{^rt  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Belgium,  Luxembourg  and  Holland  had  commercial  and  navi¬ 
gation  agreements  with  Colombia  as  early  as  1829.  Agreements  with 
the  United  States  originated  in  1846,  with  Great  Britain  in  1866,  with 
Spain  in  1881,  and  with  France  in  1892.  In  an  effort  to  exptad  its 
trade,  Co’embia  .signed  agreements  with  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Denmark, 
Ecuador,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century,  and,  shortly  before  World  War  II,  with  Argentina,  Chile, 
Hungary,  Italy,  Norway,  and  Peru. 

After  World  War  II  further  efforts  were  directed  toward  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  trade  on  the  basis  of  bilateral  agreements  with  West 
Germany,  Finland,  Portugal  and  Uruguay.  These  agreements  usu¬ 
ally  contained  payment  provisions  in  dollars  and  liberalization  of 
tanff  regulations  for  one  or  more  export  and  import  commodities. 
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They  were  renewabk;  after  espiration  either  aatcanaticaily  or  by 
exchange  of  letter,  and  several  of  them  continue  to  be  in  force. 

With  Israel,  Yugoslavia  and  the  Soviet  bloc  —‘nes  no  govem- 
meiit  agreement  exists,  but  arrangements  in  the  form  of  barter  agree- 
meL\ta  between  the  Federacidn  Nacional  de  Cafeteroe  and  the  ap- 
pro{.triate  agencies  of  the  foreign  governments  have  been  secured. 
Agrtements  with  trade  agencies  of  Israel,  Yugoslavia  (1959),  East 
Ge'^mny  (1955),  Czechoslovakia  (1957),  Hungary,  Romania,  and 
thd  Soviet  Unicm  (1959)  are  mainly  concerned  with  the  exchange 
of  manufat^red  goods  for  coffee. 

Cokonbia  extended  the  most-favoied-nation  provision  on  a  recip¬ 
rocal  basis  to  most  of  those  countries  with  whom  it  signed  formal 
commercial  treaties.  Most  of  these  privileges  have  been  terminated 
as  tariff  policies  and  have  become  more  protective  in  nature.  Ckmse- 
quently,  these  relationships  have  lost  most  of  their  significance. 

Colombia  is  a  member  of  the  International  Bank  for  Reccmstruc- 
tion  and  Development,  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Finance  Corporation,  and  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  but  has  not  signed  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (GATT).  Fconomic  integration  in  Latin  America  has  been 
a  topic  of  discu^on  and  negotiation  in  more  recent  years,  but  no 
formal  agreement  has  been  achieved.  The  government  appointed 
a  committee  in  November  1960  to  prepare  a  list  of  products  available 
for  a  common  Latin  American  market,  should  Colombia  join  with 
19  other  countries  in  the  creation  of  a  Latin  American  Zom  or 
Free  Commerce,  promoted  by  the  Economic  Commission  for  Latin 
America  of  the  United  Nations. 

Because  of  growing  competition  on  the  coffee  market,  there  have 
been  repeated  government  statements  concerning  the  desirability  of 
formal  commodity  stabilualion  agreements.  In  support  of  such  end, 
Colombia  associatedl  itself  with  the  International  Coffee  Agreement 
in  1960,  and  with  the  International  Sugar  Council  in  1961. 
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SECTION  IV.  MIUTARV  BACKGROUND 

CHAPTER  33 
THE  ABMEb  FORCES 
BfILITART  HISTORY  AND  TRADITION 

Arm^  Forces  of  Golombi*  indndee  an  Army  of  sonre  thoa* 
sands,  a  fairly  strong  Air  Force  and  a  small  Navy.  The  sise  and 
character  of  the  services  have  varied  throughout  history  of  the 
country,  from  a  mere  militia  stiffened  a  few  small  professional 
units  at  the  capital  and  other  iioi>ortant  points  to  a  fairly  strong 
profeesicmal  force  of  long-servioe  men.  Truly  Colmnbian  fenrees 
date  inly  from  the  vrars  of  inds'  jodence  (1810>19),  but  the  pfe- 
ceding  3^  yeais  of  Spanish  dcm.  u'on  had  their  effect  on  the  disr- 
acter  of  the  Colmnbian  people  and  t!^  approach  to  military  affairs 
(see  ch.  2,  Historical  Settbig). 

The  Conquistadors 

The  Spain  from  which  the  first  European  conquerors  came,  early 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  had  but  just,  after  centuries  of  intermittent 
warfare,  finally  conquered  the  lest  Moorish  kingdom  on  the  penin¬ 
sula.  The  opening  up  of  the  New  World  furnished  an  outlet  for  the 
military  mergies  generated  by  the  wars  and  no  longer  employaUe 
in  Spain.  The  tales  of  gold  to  be  had  for  the  taking  in  America 
attracted  the  adventurous  and  needy  from  an  impoverished  Spain. 

Expeditions  were  undertak«i  leaders  who  could  fit  out  ships, 
provide  arms,  and  attract  followers.  Initially,  the  Crown’s  par- 
ticiimtion,  consisted  of  exercising  the  right  to  license  expeditions, 
in  return  ior  a  part  (usually  a  fifth)  of  the  proceeds.  Leaders, 
variously  designated  as  governors,  captains-general,  or  adtHcmiadot^ 
made  up  what  were  essentially  military  expeditions  composed  of 
ex-8oldi£n,  artisans,  tradesmen,  and  often  debtmn,  criminals,  and 
any  sort  of  landless  mr'n,  all  of  whom  expected  to  return  ridli. 

The  accepted  m^od  was  to  land  in  the  assigimd  ares,  estaUidi  a 
military  camp,  defeat  ''^ly  hostile  Indians— in  any  ctue,  to  despoil 
them  of  any  gold  might  possess — and  impress  them  for  neoes- 

sary  labor,  which  the  conquist^OLU  would  .  ot  perform  themselves. 
Expl<mati(m  of  the  interior  vras  dram  imder  the  stimulus  of  talss 


told  by  the  Indiens  of  more  ^Id  or  emeralds  further  on,  w1mu»' 
up(«  an  anned  expedition  would  be  fitted  out  to  conquer  new  tribes 
and  repeat  the  procefs.  In  this  wty  Antioquia  was  founded;  ex- 
peditiims  from  Peru  penetrated  the  Paste  region  and  the  valley  of 
Cauca,  and  Jimencj  de  Quesada  pushed  into  the  Sabana  de  Cundina- 
marca,  eventually  to  found  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota. 

TIm  period  of  purely  military  expioitatiim  did  no'^  last  long.  Soon 
the  throne  established  (mdieneiat,  courts  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
various  areas  of  the  New  World.  All  administration,  however,  in¬ 
cluding  military  command,  remained  the  province  of  the  governors, 
responsible  directly  to  the  distant  king.  As  the  communities  be¬ 
came  more  settled,  military  actions  became  limited  to  an  occasional 
expediti<m  to  put  down  a  warlike  tribe  or  nearly  as  frequently  an 
ambitions  and  rebellious  Spaniard.  For  such  service,  the  whole 
Spanish  community  was  considered  a  militia,  frmn  which  a  party  of 
the  needed  strength  was  drawn.  All  except  priests  were  considered 
available,  since  all  were  trained  in  arms. 

The  Colonial  Period 

From  the  iSrst  Presidency  (1564)  to  the  revolt  of  the  Comunerot 
in  1781,  there  was  little  change  in  the  military  ^stem.  Troops 
regularly  under  arms  appear  to  have  been  limited  to  presidents’ 
or  vioerdys’  guards,  small  peacetime  garrisons  at  coastal  forts,  and 
a  few  permanent  guards  at  larger  towns.  In  emeigencies,  troops 
were  raised  by  a  militia  system. 

Particularly  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  period,  a  number  of  serious 
Indian  uprisings  took  platx  in  the  Central  Cordillera  and  in  the 
Magdalena  Valley.  The  coastnl  citiee  were  subject  to  English  raids 
in  Elizabethan  times.  Sir  Francis  Drake  took  and  ransomed  Car¬ 
tagena  in  1586  and  10  years  later  destroyed  Santa  Marta  and  Rio- 
hacha.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  buccaneer  raids  were  frequent 
In  1741,  during  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  the  English 
Admiral  Vernon  made  a  massive  but  unsuccessful  attack  on  Car¬ 
tagena.  These  attacks  were  met  by  local  militia  .oinforcement  of 
the  permanent  garrisons.  There  was  no  war  fleet  worthy  of  the 
name. 

The  most  sericus  disturbance  of  the  colonial  period  was  the 
Comunero  Revolt  of  1781,  occasioned  1^  resentment  against  ex¬ 
cessive  taxes.  A.  truly  popular  armed  uprising,  it  began  in  the 
Bogota  region  s.nd  spread  to  the  Magdalena  Valley  and  Paste.  It 
was  not  a  revolutionary  movement,  for  the  rebels  proclaimed  full 
Ic^alty  to  the  King.  Initially  successful,  it  forced  important  con- 
cessions.  Viceroy,  then  resident  in  Cartagena,  rejected  the 

capitulations  and  sent  a  force  of  500  troops  to  Bogoti,  which  was 
sufficient  to  overawe  the  poorly  armed,  untrained  rebels. 


The  {Nrineipel  nmlt  of  the  revolt  from  the  military  point  of 
view  was  arciy  reform.  For  the  first  time^  regular  units  othw  than 
the  coastal  garrismis  were  formed.  Infantry^  cavalry,  and  artilleiy 
units  were  raised,  employing  sUtmg  cadra  of  regular  soldiers 
brought  to  strength  fay  calling  to  the  colors  slmrt  term  militiamen. 
Troops  numbering  abmt  9fi00  in  idl  were  stationed  in  varioos  parts 
of  the  country.  At  the  capital  Utere  was  a  regular  regiment  of  900, 
plus  the  viceregal  mounted  guard,  with  a  number  of  militia  regiments. 

The  Separation  from  ^^ain 

Colombia’s  struggle  fm*  independMioe  from  Spain  lasted  for  mors 
than  10  years  (181(1-94).  Ko  mere  military  campaign  to  driva  ont 
Spanish  troops,  it  involved  a  brief  success,  followed  defM  and 
retaliatory  repressioa,  then  a  renewed  campaign,  again  suecesrfuL 
It  was  further  complicated  by  internal  dissension  between  federal¬ 
ists  and  the  advocates  of  strong  central  government,  and  also  in¬ 
volved  military  action  in  all  the  countries  from  Veneanda  to  Peru. 
The  revolution  was  facilitated  in  the  first  plsos  fay  Napdson’P  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  in  1806  (see  ch.  2,  Historical  Set¬ 
ting). 

The  first  act  leading  to  sepanU:i<«  took  place  in  BogoU,  iriiere 
mob  action  (which  did  not,  however,  result  in  bloodshed)  broo^ 
into  being  a  junta  which,  while  asserting  l<^alty  to  the  exiled  King 
Ferdinand  VII,  set  up  a  federated  state  of  New  Granada  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  King  personally,  but  not  through  any  peninsular  Span¬ 
ish  officials.  The  Act  of  July  20  (1810),  as  it  is  called,  marts  for 
Colombians  the  secemd  most  important  date  of  their  history.  Almost 
immediately,  bickering  started  between  federalists  and  oentralte 
and  even  between  cities  of  the  same  province,  so  strong  was  section¬ 
alism  in  the  country. 

In  only  two  places  could  the  royalist  troops  maintain  oontrd: 
the  regions  of  Popayin  and  Santa  Marta.  The  Popay&n  area  was 
promptly  cleared  of  royalist  troops  in  1811,  but  lost  again  in  1812. 
Santa  Marta  controlled  not  only  its  own  vicinity,  but  the  lowland 
to  thv<  south  as  far  as  the  Magdalena  River.  The  campaign  againd 
it,  successful  in  January  1813,  marte  the  first  appearance  in  Colom¬ 
bia  of  Sim6n  Bolivar,  who  was  to  become  the  great  liberator  of  all 
Spanish  colonies  as  far  south  as  Peru.  His  forces  cleared  the  Mag¬ 
dalena  region  and  crossed  the  cordillera  to  Cucuta.  From  there, 
with  some  of  the  Colombian  troops,  be  returned  to  continue  the  Sghi 
in  his  native  Venezuela. 

The  years  of  1813  and  1814  were  marked  by  lack  of  patriot  suc¬ 
cess  everywhere.  The  southwest  remained  in  royalist  hands,  and 
Santa  Marta  was  retaken.  The  provinces  remained  at  odds  as  to 
what  form  union  would  take.  Bolivar,  defeated  in  Venesnela,  re- 


tanied  and  threat  of  arms  forced  Cundinamarca  into  tho  federal 
union.  He  was,  bowerer,  nnable  to  get  help  in  Cartagena  to  more 
againn  Santa  Marta  and  left  South  America  for  Jamaica  and  Haiti 
to  aeeJc  aid  and  anna. 

Napolecm  being  defeated,  Spain  aant  11,000  men  to  subjugate 
Venezuela  and  New  Cranada.  In  December  1815,  after  a  siege  of 
nearly  fire  mcnihs,  Cartagena  fell.  Advance  into  the  interior 
brou^  about  the  defMt  of  all  the  patriot  forces,  and  Bogota  was 
taken  in  May  1816.  Some  troops  ^aped  into  the  llanos;  and  others 
hid  in  the  mountains.  Guerrilla  warfare  was  carried  on  by  these 
■nail  forces  withmit  ctmclusive  effect.  Meanwhile  the  Spanish  re- 
preesire  measures  amounted  to  a  reign  of  terror,  as  patriot  leaders 
were  hunted  out  and  executed. 

Bolivar  returned  to  the  mainland  in  Venezuela  in  1816,  and  until 
the  spring  of  1819  occupied  h  iself  there,  achieving  the  liberati<m 
of  the  Orinoco  Vall^  and  gaining  contact  with  such  forces  as  had 
escaped  from  highland  Colombia  and  were  operating  in  the  plains 
of  tire  western  Orinoco  basin.  In  May  1819  he  decided  to  reinvade 
Colombia  and  by  rapid  marches  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Eastern  Cordillera,  where  he  began  his  climb  through 
a  little-used  pass  and  reached  the  plateau  without  discovery  by  the 
Spaniards.  J^livar  recruited  additional  forces  from  patriot  veterans 
in  the  vicinity.  Two  battles  served  to  defeat  the  Spanish  forces 
(which  had  been  greatly  reduced  in  the  years  since  1816).  The  first 
of  these  afforded  the  patriots  time  for  further  recruiting  and  re¬ 
fitting,  which  was  greatly  aided  by  the  surprise  taking  of  Tunja. 
The  second;  a  complete  victory  at  a  crossing  of  the  Boyaca  River 
on  August  7,  1819,  marks  the  most  famous  date  in  Colombian  his¬ 
tory.  The  Spanish  commanders,  disheartened  by  the  victory  and 
faced  with  patriot  uprisings,  evacuated  nearly  all  of  the  highland 
area. 

The  early  part  of  1820  was  spent  in  expelling  the  remaining 
Spanish  troops.  By  February,  the  south,  except  for  the  Pasto 
region,  was  free  of  the  enemy.  On  the  northern  coastal  plain,  all 
but  the  city  of  Cartagena  was  liberated  by  June. 

In  May,  news  was  received  of  a  revolution  in  Spain.  One  of  its 
effects  was  an  order  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  nego¬ 
tiation  of  an  armistice,  which  was  completed  in  November  1^. 
The  armistice,  to  run  for  six  months,  did  not  result  in  peace,  be¬ 
cause  the  new  government  of  Spain  had  announced  that  any  settle¬ 
ment  based  on  independence  would  be  ‘^absolutely  inadmissible.” 

The  royalists  were  still  in  control  of  Ecuador,  considered  pari  of 
tlie  Republic  of  Gran  Colombia,  and  had  not  been  dislodged  from 
Peru.  Campaigns  were  therefore  necessary  to  liberate  these  areas, 
including  Bolivia,  then  part  of  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru.  Colombian 
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trcx^  wen  an  important  part  of  then  expeditiona,  and  their  nc- 
tmriee  at  Pkfaincha  (Ecuador,  1822),  Junin,  and  Ayaeodio  (Pen, 
1^)  an  cel^rated  in  Colombia. 

Colombian  military  tradition  re^  atron^y  on  Uw  Bolivarian 
era.  The  namea  given  to  the  battaliona  mid  aquadrona  of  the  Co¬ 
lombian  Army  an  thoee  of  Bolivar  and  hia  pnerala  and  the  vktoriee 
of  the  liberatiem.  Naval  veasela*  names  also  reflect  the  leadara  and 
important  dates  of  the  war. 

Military  Alfiura  of  Independent  CelemUa 

Colmnbia’a  hiatory  nnce  h:i  liberation  ia  one  of  mtamal  die- 
ordor  rather  than  of  fmnign  wara.  The  rest  of  the  nineteenth 
century  saw  no  kaa  than  80  armed  rebelliona.  attempted  tevoln- 
ti<Hi8  and  armed  oonjM.  None  of  these  an  conaidend  the  Army  to 
add  luater  to  military  tradition.  The  two  moat  aerioua  iMted  three 
yean  each,  from  1880  to  1882  and  fran  1899  to  1902.  Hie  **War  of 
l/XX)  Days,”  as  the  last  of  these  is  known,  is  said  to  have  coat 
nearly  100,000  casualties  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  an  indication 
of  the  fierceness  and  mercileesness  of  the  gnetrilla  war  into  which 
it  degenerated. 

The  twentieth  century  has  been  free  of  serious  armed  revidts  which 
can  be  characterised  m  civil  war.  The  only  foreign  clash  was  the 
short  jungle  war  in  the  Amazon  basin  oensioned  by  the  boundary 
dispute  with  Peru  in  1932-38.  Ground  action  and  river  boat  fight¬ 
ing  were  supported  by  the  Colmnbian  Air  Force,  leas  than  10  years 
in  eziatence. 

POSITION  IN  GOVERNMENT 
Legal  Baaii 

The  establishment  of  armed  forces  is  provided  for  in  Artkte  186 
of  the  Constitution  and  extended  by  itrticle  187,  which  anthoriaee 
the  passage  of  laws  to  establish  a  natimial  militia  and  a  national 
police  force.  Their  supreme  command  ia  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  President  by  Article  120,  which  authorizes  him  to  make  disposi- 
timi  of  the  forces,  to  appoint  military  officers  in  acoocdanca  with 
law,  ond  if  he  dams  it  necessary,  to  direct  personally  military 
operatiems  in  timv  of  war  as  Commander-in-Chiof  d  ths  Armsd 
Forces  (Jefe  Supremo  de  las  Fuersas  Armadas). 

Beoognititm  ci  Colombia’s  torbolent  past  is  found  in  ths  require¬ 
ment  that  the  President  pteecrve  or,  when  necessary,  leatore  puUis 
order.  This  clause  appearj  sarliar  in  Article  120  than  that  which 
directs  the  PreaidHit  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the  repuUic 
against  external  enamiea.  The  Preaidwit  dedarss  war  with  the 
conaant  of  the  Smate  or,  if  the  country  is  invaded,  may  do  so  on 


hia  own  antiumty;  he  negodaies  end  retifiee  treatiee  of  pMoe.  soh- 
mittiiif  Uie  pertinent  documoitB  to  the  next  8eeeii<m  of  the  legisle' 
tore. 

The  ImsIc  stmcture  of  tlM  Armed  Forces,  including;  the  police, 
was  established  by  a  decree  of  the  Military  Junta  in  1957  and 
confirmed  in  law  in  1960. 

InTolvenwBt  in  Politiei 

The  sitnaticm  of  the  armed  forces  as  a  political  power  within  the 
goTemmmit  has  flui^aated  accoiding  to  circnmstoncee.  In  the 
earliest  times  of  ctmquest  and  exploration,  every  Spaniard,  of  what¬ 
ever  background  (unl^  he  was  a  priest),  landed,  so  to  Q>eak,  with 
arms  in  hand.  Gk^vemors,  whether  called  captains-general,  presi¬ 
dents,  or  viceroys,  had  to  be  i»epared  to  take  the  field  against  In¬ 
dians  or  rival  conquistadors  at  need.  Although  the  Spanish  crown 
imposed  laws  establishing  a  civil  government  by  1542,  the  tradition 
that  a  Spanish  noble  or  a  commoner  aspiring  to  that  rank  was  able 
to  resort  to  arms  to  defend  his  holdings  persisted  into  the  colonial 
period. 

With  such  a  tradition  and  no  essential  change  in  the  class  which 
considered  itself  bom  to  rule-composed  first  of  Spaniards,  then 
of  Spaniards  and  their  American-bom  descendants,  iiie  moKoe, 
and  finally  after  independence,  the  criollot  alone— it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  to  find,  through  the  first  three-quarters  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  a  heavy  preponderance  of  “general  presidents.”  By  no 
means  were  all  professional  soldiers,  nor  can  the  society  be  called 
militaristic,  but  any  local  leader  who  could  raise  a  few  hundred 
men  found  th^  title  of  general  easy  to  assume  and  usually  kept  it 
for  life.  Wars  and  rebellions  were  so  continual  that  the  prestige  of 
military  rank  generally  overshadowed  that  of  those  who  followed 
civilian  professions.  Most  of  the  generals  who  became  presidents 
were  elected;  only  three  seized  power  by  military  means  and  estab¬ 
lished  dictatorships,  and  these  ruled  only  briefly.  (In  Colombian 
terms,  a  dictator  is  one  who  attains  supreme  rule  by  unconstitutional 
means;  behavior  in  office  is  apparently  not  a  criterion.)  I.Iifttever 
the  cause,  however,  persons  of  military  rank  apparently  participated 
fully  in  tfte  affairs  of  both  the  political  parties — Conservative  and 
Liberal— until  the  political  stabilization  which  resulted  in  the  major 
constitutional  revision  of  1886.  Beginning  about  that  time,  the 
number  of  generals  who  came  to  occupy  the  post  of  chief  executive 
markedly  declined.  From  then  until  1960,  there  were  only  three 
generals  elected  president,  and  but  one  who  achieved  dictatorial 
power  by  a  coup  (Genetal  Gustavo  Rojas  Pinilla — 1953-57). 

The  time  of  origin  of  the  existing  tradition  that  military  officers 
do  not  involve  themselves  in  politics  is  unclear,  but  it  must  fall 
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withixk  this  period.  Wh^wr  or  not  the  idee  bed  Uken  root  previ¬ 
ously,  it  received  remwed  end  intensiAed  emphasis  as  a  result  of 
the  bloody  civil  war  of  189^1903,  occasioned  by  a  Liberal  revolt 
which  divided  the  officer  corps  as  it  divided  the  nation.  In  the 
period  of  40  years  which  followed,  political  partisanship  remained 
acute,  but  violence  in  support  of  it  was  absent  The  sugj^ftion 
has  tlA«refore  been  advano^  that  the  army,  steadily  becoming  more 
professional,  came  to  rec(^[mze  itself  .and  to  a  degree  to  be  tacitly 
accepted  as  the  one  national,  as  opposed  to  political  or  legional, 
force  to  serve  the  country  when  thoee  always  labmt  causes  of  vio¬ 
lence  threatened  the  peace.  It  could  therefore  afford  a  certain  de¬ 
tachment  In  general,  the  armed  forces  succeeded  in  staying  out  of 
active  politics  frcnn  the  close  of  that  war  until  about  1948  and  in 
avoiding  being  used  for  political  ends  by  the  soocessive  administra- 
tiom  during  that  period.  An  exception  was  the  abortive  attempt 
by  a  few  officers  to  abduct  Presid^t  Alfonso  Ldpez  in  1944,  but 
the  act  was  rejected  the  Army  as  a  whole,  and  the  Precident  was 
restored  to  (ffice. 

Party  affiliation  is  taken  with  deep  aeriousnesa  in  Colombia. 
Over  tne  yean  since  the  formal  establishment  of  the  present  Con¬ 
servative  and  Liberal  parties  in  the  1840’8,  affiliatimi  has  come  to  be 
virtually  hereditary.  Almost  without  exception,  a  man  considers 
himself  to  be  of  the  party  of  his  father,  and  his  grandfather  before 
him.  This  extends,  apparently,  to  all  classes  enjoying  the  exwcise 
of  suffrage.  Wltole  villages  belong  to  the  same  party,  usually  that 
of  their  hacaidado  (landlord),  and  are  voted  en  masse  by  him, 
apparently  without  objection  on  their  part.  Hence,  both  dfioers 
and  enlisted  men  consider  themselves  ‘‘bom  into’’  a  party  and  so 
identify  themselves,  even  though  adhering  to  the  tradition  of  in¬ 
activity  in  politics,  in  all  but  exceptional  circumstance  (see  ch.  2, 
Historical  Setting;  ch.  21,  Political  Dynamics). 

One  of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  which  the  Codifica¬ 
tion  of  1945  brought  into  force  stated  for  the  first  time  (Art.  168) 
that  personnel  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  National  Police  were 
prohibited  from  exercising  the  franchise  or  entering  into  political 
debate  while  on  active  duty.  This  had  the  effect  of  reinforcing  the 
provision  in  effect  since  1832  that  their  “essential  duty  was  obedi¬ 
ence,”  and  that  they  had  no  power  to  deliberate  and  the  provudon 
of  1886  which  constrained  them  from  assembling  “except  on  the 
order  of  competent  authority”  and  from  petitioning  except  in  ocm- 
nection  with  internal  subjects  such  as  improved  service  and  morale. 
No  provision,  however,  prevented  retired  officers  frmu  being  po¬ 
litically  active,  as  they  always  had  been. 

The  commencement  of  the  downfall  of  the  armed  forces  as  a  ncm- 
political  arm  of  government  was  precipitated  by  the  Bogotaxo  (the 
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riots  aikd  apiisiugs  is  April  1948,  at  the  time  of  the  Begot*  Cod- 
ference  of  American  Statra).  Tne  troops  were  at  first  called  out  in 
normal  fashion  to  quell  the  noting  in  the  capital  and  later  all  over 
:!ie  country,  as  the  disorders  spread.  There  appeared  to  be  little 
controversy  about  the  Army’s  position,  inasmuch  as  one  of  the  first 
results  of  the  rioting  was  the  fonoaiioii  of  a  coalition  govenunent. 
As  time  went  on,  however,  the  coaljtioii  found  it  impo^ible  to 
work  together,  and  control,  harshly  exercised,  fell  again  into  the 
hands  of  the  Conservative  President  Ospina.  By  April  ’949  the 
restoration  of  order  had  degenerated  into  outright  repressi*  a  of  all 
Liberal  Party  activities  by  police  and  ndlitary  action.  Liberal 
army  (^cers  complained  about  discrinnnation.  Some  darted; 
others,  followed  by  their  entire  units,  took  refuge  in  the  mountains 
and  forests  and  carried  on  partisan  warfare  against  the  Conserva¬ 
tives.  Before  the  electio-i  j*  1949,  both  police  and  army  were 
ordered  to  entei  Liberal  village  and  forcibly  to  register  peasants 
as  Conservatives.  Conditions  worsened  under  the  iicx<^  president, 
Laureano  Gomez,  who  placed  crippling  restrictions  on  ail  sources  of 
political  opposition  and  in  all  practical  effects  made  himself  dictator. 

G^ez  broke  with  long-standing  tradition  by  appointing  a  civilian 
Minister  of  War.  The  seeming  assumption  of  civilian  supremacy 
over  the  military  had  the  effect,  first,  of  rendering  the  «!rvice  more 
subject  to  use  as  a  political  ♦ool;  and,  second,  by  its  breach  of  the 
historic  practice  of  putting  the  senior  milit-ar;  person  into  the  Cab¬ 
inet  fis  a  nor.,K>liticjl  figure,  it  caused  resentment  and,  where  pos¬ 
sible,  cautious  noncooperation  even  among  officejs  of  Cor.serv’ative 
background.  In  genei-al,  the  situation  appeared  to  be  one  in  wlxich 
discipline  enfon-ed  continued  obedience  to  the  orders  of  government, 
but  the  execution  therec-f  was  marked  by  increasing  lack  of  zeal. 

As  has  frequently  happened  in  Colombian  politics,  particularly 
when  oi  e  party  has  amassed  a  monopoly  of  power,  the  Conservative 
Party  split  into  factions.  That  led  by  Ospina  made  overtures  to 
the  Arm\  in  the  person  of  Lieutenant  General  Rojas  Pinilla,  the 
Chief  of  Staff.  Meanwhile,  in  a  constantly  aggravated  atmosphere 
of  discontent,  disorder,  and  partisan  warfare  in  the  countryside, 
G6mez  planned  to  get  rid  of  Rojas  Pinilla,  whom  he  had  come  to 
suspect  of  adv6i*se  political  intentiors.  In  a  series  of  plots  and 
counterplots  Gomez  overreached  himself,  and  his  orders  for  Rojas 
Pinilla’s  arrest  resulteil  in  the  Army  coup  which  deposed  him  aad 
brought  about  the  Government  of  the  Armed  Forces  on  June 
13,  1953. 

The  inconsistency  of  the  overt  establishment  of  a  military  dictator¬ 
ship  with  the  professed  desire  of  the  military  to  remain  outside 
the  field  of  political  action  is  instantly  apparent  and  difficult  to 
reconcile.  On  the  one  hand,  United  States  Army  observere  who  have 


known  Rojm  PiniU»  sincfc  before  he  became  Chief  of  Staff  have 
stated  that  he  was  cold,  hard,  and  ruthleatily  ambitious — in  short, 
potentially  a  typical  dictator.  On  the  «>'ther  hand,  frustrated  and 
helpless  under  the  incipient  totalitarianism  of  Gomez  and  wearied 
by  years  of  partisan  outrages,  people  and  political  leaders  alike  felt 
that  the  cohesive  force  of  the  military  was  the  last  resort  available 
to  suppress  both  disorder  and  Gomez'  moves  tow'ard  perpetuating 
arbitrary’  rule,  'fhere  w.os,  in  short,  a  demand  for  the  Army  to  act 

The  bloodie<»  military  coup  was  greeted  with  public  ai^roval. 
Leaders  of  both  traditional  parties  announced  their  satisfaction. 
Those  who  feared  a  typical  military  admin  ist  rat  i<m  were  reassured 
by  the  fact  that  Rojas  appointed  only  3  officers  to  his  Cabinet  of  13. 
He  soon  announced  a  general  amnesty  to  the  partisan  fighters  and 
gnerrilhrof  and  released  political  prisoners,  acts  which  went  fer  to 
reduce  outbreaks  of  political  murder,  for  the  time  being  at  least. 

The  fund  of  good  will  created  by  these  early  acts  was  soon  dis¬ 
sipated,  particularly  insofar  as  the  elite  cla® — the  “oligarchy" — 
was  concerned.  Rojas  decreed  tax  reform,  embarked  on  a  program 
of  public  spending,  and  created  a  number  of  government  controlled 
corporations  in  the  fields  of  water  power,  petroleum  exploitation, 
railroad,  air,  and  highway  communications.,  and  low-rental  hmising. 
None  of  these  ostensibly  beneBcial  programs  suited  the  moot^ed 
elite  of  either  party;  one  result  was  a  renewed  outbreak  of  party- 
inspired  ■nolence,  even  before  the  end  of  1953.  The  Army  was 
therefor.;  saddled  again  with  the  unwel'^oroe  task  of  resuming  anti¬ 
guerrilla  warfare,  a  task  for  which  they  wen"  neither  organized  nor 
trained,  and  they  consequently  had  no  lasting  success, 

Rojas'  social,  economic,  and  financial  plaits  may  have  been  good 
in  theory,  had  the  countiy  l>een  equi]  pe<l  with  a  sufficiently  broad 
and  stable  e<onomic  base  in  the  beginning.  Colombia,  however, 
was  and  is  too  dependent  on  its  major  export  crop,  coffee,  and  the 
considerable  drop  in  world  coffee  prices  in  1955  produced  an  in¬ 
creasingly  tinf.  vorable  balance  of  trade.  The  resulting  inflation, 
which  was  increased  rather  than  alleviated  by  attempts  at  price 
suppon  and  “pump-priniing,'’  eventually  impoverished  again  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  lower  class  which  had  initially  benefited  by  Rojas'  re¬ 
forms  and  in  the  end  lost  him  their  support.  In  addition  to  their 
lack  of  economic  base,  many  of  the  regime’s  projects  were  ineffi¬ 
ciently  and  even  dishonestly  administered.  Especially  at  the  top, 
against  Rojas,  his  family,  and  close  supporters,  then  wa.s  evidence 
r»f  coi  niption  bnmght  to  liglit  at  the  trials  which  followed  his  fall. 

The  effect  of  two  years  of  Koja.s’  rule  upon  the  two  traditional 
parties  wa.s  to  bring  them  into  closer  relationship,  a  movement  firat 
promoted  by  Alfonso  I^pez.  Alberto  Lleras  Cainargo,  a  Liberal 
and  former  President  (1945),  was  in  1965  the  prime  mover  in  pro- 


motiog  the  movement  of  onion,  which  begnn  to  show  pit^Tees  es 
eerij  as  late  1955  The  Civil  Frcmt,  as  it  was  first  called,  included 
virtually  all  the  top  echelon  of  liberals  and  a  ctmsiderable  number 
of  Conservatives.  Ideras  even  went  to  Spain  to  secure  the  cemeur- 
rence  of  the  exiled  Gomez,  so  deep  was  Us  ocmviction  of  the  need 
for  united  opposition  (see  ch.  2,  Historical  Setting:  ch.  21,  Political 
Dynamics;  ch.  26,  Character  and  Structure  of  the  Economy). 

The  Army  backed  Rojas’  rise  to  power;  the  Army  also  depc^ed 
him.  The  exact  motivation  of  the  officers  who  forced  his  r^i|:p;a- 
tion  has  never  been  made  clear.  There  were,  however,  several 
factors  in  operation  which  logically  could  have  influenced  the  Army 
to  reassert  itself  as  the  ultimate  power  in  the  state. 

One  of  these  factors  was  the  progressively  increasing  conversion 
of  the  Army  into  a  true  political  force — almost  a  party  in  itself — 
the  result  of  the  continual  deferment  by  Rojas  of  opportunities  to 
seek  the  popular  will  through  elections.  In  the  early  years  of  his 
rule,  at  least,  national  elections  would  have  returned  the  country 
to  the  old  conditions  of  party  strife  and  violence;  neverthelesa 
most  officers  did  not  want  armed  forces  rule  to  be  for  long  the 
alternative  to  normal  political  life.  In  the  beginning,  in  1953,  the 
only  claim  to  legitimacy  that  Rojas  had  was  that  he  was  accepted 
in  the  presidency  only  to  fill  out  Gomez’  term,  which  expired  in 
August  1054.  There  was,  however,  both  expressed  and  accepted, 
the  proviso  that  the  termination  of  military  rule  was  dependent  on 
the  return  of  internal  peace.  Consequently,  the  resurgence  of  vio¬ 
lence  in  the  provinces,  easily  traceable  *0  partisan  agitation,  caused 
(ho  .\rmy.  which  had  to  contend  with  it,  to  accept  the  continuation 
of  military  rule  as  simple  recognition  of  the  law  of  necessity. 

The  erosion  of  the  Army’s  loyalty  to  the  regime  began  during 
lO.W.  Certainly  by  this  time  a  i  iml^er  of  causes  of  dissatisfaction 
were  evident.  One  group  of  related  circumstances  had  to  do  with 
the  Army's  view  of  its  own  position  before  the  nation.  As  time 
went  on.  it  became  more  and  more  painfully  obvious  that  Rojas  was 
succumbing  to  the  teiiiptations  of  his  autocratic  position.  He  be¬ 
came  surrounded  by  a  close  group  of  associates,  military  and  civil¬ 
ian,  who  shielded  him  from  realities  and  fed  his  vanity.  Favoritism 
was  open  and  blatant.  As  one  officer  put  it,  a  colonel  could  never 
be  sure  that  some  major  with  palace  connections  would  not  inform 
against  him  and  supplant  him  in  command.  More  and  more,  the 
Army  was  finding  itself  the  servant  of  his  power  instead  of  his 
collaborator  in  restoring  normal  conditions.  Its  own  inability  to 
succeed  in  suppressing  partisan  violence  and  banditry  was  bad  for 
morale  and  prestige.  Further,  the  Army,  as  an  institution,  became 
associated  in  the  public  mind  with  the  doubtless  highly  justified 
accusations  of  graft  and  corruption  leveled  at  Rojas  and  his  top 
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lerel  coterie.  In  defending  themselTes,  they  were  not  puiieiLbtfiy 
helped  by  pnbiic  knowledge  that  their  perquisites  had  hem  sabetu- 
tially  increased  and  that  they  had  been  able  to  build  elaborate 
clubs  for  (^oers  and  non<»nuni3Bioned  officers  and  to  ether 

advantages  that  seemed  to  be  evidence  of  undue  favor.  'Fbey  were 
highly  sensitive  to  the  growing  public  opinion  that  they,  the  reputed 
saviors  of  national  honor,  were  benefting  unduly  while  the  country 
was  still  in  crisis. 

The  most  severe  threat  ^o  the  Army's  still-cherished  tradition  of 
political  nmiparticipation  came  with  the  announcement  by  Rojas 
of  a  “Third  Force”  as  the  party  of  government,  which  he  intended 
as  a  counterforce  to  the  tra(li.  .onal  parties.  In  19M  and  again  the 
next  year,  such  a  force  had  bmi  proposed  in  support  of  Rojas,  but 
difficulties  of  organizing  it  and  establishing  its  functions  had  caused 
the  dictator  to  veto  itt>  establishment.  In  1956,  when  the  Civil  Front 
of  Lleras  Cam3.rgo  seemed  to  pose  a  real  thrMt  to  him,  Rojas  set 
the  anniversary  of  his  coup  (June  13)  as  the  formal,  solemn  dedi¬ 
cation  of  the  movement,  which  he  publicly  referred  to  as  the  force 
of  the  “People-Armed  Forces.”  IDie  success  of  such  a  movement 
would  have  produced  a  party  far  outnumbering  the  Civil  Front 
and  not  only  would  have  made  the  election  of  Rojas  in  1958  a 
foregone  coriclusion,  but  would  irrevocably  have  placed  the  armed 
forces  in  the  forefront  of  political  a^ion. 

To  the  senior  officers,  and  the  military  command  and  staff  not 
involved  directly  with  he  presidency,  the  CHvil  Front  of  the  two 
old  parties  must  have  i  teemed  far  preferable  to  any  manipulated 
mara  oiganization  under  Rojas’  control.  For  one  thing,  because  of 
social  origin,  the  leaders  of  the  traditional  parties  were  more  nearly 
the  natural  allies  of  the  military  service  leaders.  Perhaps  more 
compelling  was  the  probability  that  the  alliance  of  the  parties 
would  have  a  strong  effect  in  redu-'ing  partisan  warfare  and  assassi¬ 
nation;  also,  the  existence  of  a  cc;adtion  government  gave  promise 
of  facilitating  the  forces’  withdrawal  from  their  forced  political 
role. 

The  Third  Force  did  lot  last  long.  The  Catholic  Church  offered 
strong  opposition  to  it,  'or  it  did  nert  wish  to  see  Church-sponsored 
group  ,  jch  as  labor  unions  and  ymith  groups,  taken  over  for 
polit’''al  purposes  and  considered  inappropriate,  if  not  sacrilegious, 
the  nafhs  of  support  rc'qtiired  of  Third  Force  members.  The  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  military,  broadly  based  on  the  issues  of  tradition, 
misuse,  and  corruption,  culminatn'd  in  August  1956  in  a  meeting  of 
senior  officers  with  Rojas.  By  an  appeal  to  their  ingrained  disci¬ 
pline,  the  dictator  persuaded  them  not  to  withdraw  support,  but 
only  in  return  for  promises  of  reform.  He  agreed  to  drop  the 
Third  Force  idea,  to  call  a  Constituent  Assembly,  to  forego  his 
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efforts  for  reflection  end  to  do  uwey  with  greft  Of  these  promises, 
only  the  first  wes  observed — and  tho  Church  opposition  had  in  fad 
already  nullified  the  Third  Force.  Rojas  did  establish  a  packed 
Coi'Stiluent  Assembly,  but  only  tc  assure  his  re-election. 

Frora  this  time  on,  Rojas’  actions  seem  to  be  those  of  a  man 
with  delusions  of  grandeur  driven  to  the  recklessness  of  despera¬ 
tion-  All  support  was  vnnishing,  economic  conditions  were  deterio¬ 
rating,  and  violence  continued  to  increase.  Open  letters  by  Civil 
Front  leaders  stating  that  the  re-election  of  Rojas  would  be  un¬ 
constitutional  were  answered  by  a  speech  by  the  dictator  that  the 
Government  of  the  Armed  Forces  would  rule  Colombia  for  the 
rest  of  the  irentury.  In  late  April,  when  the  Civil  Front  candidate, 
Valencia,  was  nominated,  Rojas  issued  an  order  for  his  arr^,  which 
touched  off  student  riots  of  such  violence  that  the  order  was  canceled. 

Another  act  of  folly  bordering  on  insanity  which  took,  place 
on  the  first  Sunday  in  5£ay  was  a  police  attack  on  a  crowd  leaving 
a  Bogota  church  where  an  anti-Rojas  serrocn  K-d  been  given.  Tht' 
action?  of  the  police,  tossing  tear-gas  grenades  into  the  church  and 
directing  streams  of  dyed  water  against  it,  brought  on  a  general 
strike  in  the  city.  Nevertheless,  Pojas  ordered  out  troops  (actually 
as  prepared  to  move  against  him  as  for  him)  and  permitted  his 
controlled  Constituent  Assembly  to  elect  him  President  for  the 
62  ferm. 

This,  the  last  straw,  brought  about  the  final  arrangements  for  a 
military  junta  of  top  officers  of  the  armed  services  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  full  understanding  and  cooperation  l^etween  them  and 
the  Civil  Front.  Before  dawn  on  May  10,  1957,  rejecting  his  final 
plea  to  be  permitted  to  finish  out  his  present  term,  they  deposed 
Rojas  and  the  ne.vt  night,  to  save  his  life,  had  him  secretly  flown 
cjt  of  the  country  into  exile. 

The  group  which  had  put  an  end  to  tlie  dictatorship  collectively 
assumed  responsibility  as  ia  Junta  Militar  de  Gobiemo  (The  .Sfili- 
tary  Junta  of  Govcniinenf )  strictly  on  a  temporar}'  basis  to  fill  out 
the  current  presidential  term.  Quite  out  of  the  tradition  of  Lai.u 
American  milifarv  juntas,  it  did  just  that  and  no  more.  Still 
acting  in  cordial  eoliaboration  with  the  Civil  Front,  it  decreet!  a 
plebiscite  held  December  1,  1957,  which,  itself  in  effect  an  amend 
ment  of  the  Constitution,  provided  for  a  return  to  nonnal  elective 
proces.ses.  on  the  basis  of  an  equal  division  of  posts,  elective  and 
appointive,  between  the  two  traditional  parties. 

-\fter  elections  held  on  this  basis  and  after  the  inHuguration.  on 
.\ugiist  7,  19.58,  of  Alberto  Lleras  Camargo,  the  joint  candidate  for 
President,  the  Junta  Militar  relinquished  its  power,  and  its  mem¬ 
bers  retired  from  active  service.  In  the  new  government,  the  only 
pn-t  held  by  a  military  man  was  that  of  Minister  of  War  (see 
ch.  21,  Pohtical  Dynamics). 
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ORGANIZATION 
Top  Cootrol 

As  titular  commander-in-chief,  the  President  has  as  principal 
military  adviaer  in  his  Cabinet  the  Minister  of  War,  with  super- 
viaory  functitma  over  all  three  services  and  the  National  Police. 
The  Minister  is  the  senior  general  officer  of  the  Army. 

No  explicit  statement  of  the  functions  of  the  Ministry  of  War  is 
available,  except  as  is  indicated  by  its  organization,  which  com¬ 
prises:  the  personal  aecretariat  of  the  minister;  the  Procuraduria 
de  las  Fuerzas  Armadas  (corresponds  most  nearly  to  a  Judge-Advo¬ 
cate  Generars  Office  for  the  Armed  Forces,  without  legal  advisory 
functions) ;  a  Secretanat-General,  subdivided  into  several  sectioi^ 
dealing  with  the  budget  and  the  management  of  rariou.s  funds  and 
a  l^al  section;  a  department  for  Civil  Aeronautics;  the  Military 
Industry  divisicm ;  and  the  Joint  service  Military  Club. 

Budgetary  allotments  in^cate  that  the  Ministry’s  responsibility 
in  Um  field  of  civil  aeronautics  is  principally  connecte<l  with  the 
operation  and  maintenaiKM  of  the  National  School  of  Civ  J  Aviation. 
The  Military  Industry  Division  plans  for  the  production  of  military 
items,  but  its  functions,  if  any,  in  ai^ual  manufacture  or  procure¬ 
ment  are  unknown. 

Two  high-level  councils  are  provided  to  advise  the  President  at 
need.  The  Superior  Council  of  National  Defense,  created  in  1960, 
includes  the  ministers  of  Government,  of  Foreign  Relations,  and 
of  Finance,  and  the  Commanding  General  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
with  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Armed  Forces  as  its  general  secre¬ 
tary.  The  other  is  the  High  Military  Council,  composed  cf  all 
general  officers  normally  stationed  at  or  near  the  capital.  It  would 
include,  in  addition  to  the  Commanding  General  and  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Armed  Forces,  the  three  service  commanders,  the  ctmj- 
mander  of  the  Milifaiy^  Institutes  Brigade,  and  the  directors  of  the 
War  College  and  the  Military  Industry  Division. 

Armed  Forces  Headquarters 

The  Commanding  General  of  the  Armed  Forwss  (Comanthmte 
General  de  las  Fuerzas  Armadas)  is  specifically  charged  with  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  all  the  functions  of  command  over  the  three  military 
forces,  the  National  Police,  and  tlie  Directorate-General  of  Services. 
To  assist  him  In  these  functions,  he  is  provided  with  a  chief  of  staff, 
who  actually  performs  many  of  the  functions  of  a  deputj.  The 
Armed  Foioes  General  Staff  (Estado  Mayor  General)  is  divided 
into  four  (Departameiitos) — D~1  (Personnel),  D-2  (Intel¬ 

ligence),  D-3  (Plans  and  Operations),  and  D-4  (Logistics)  —the 
functions  of  which  closely  conform  to  the  United  States  Army  staff 


prooedare.  Tbe  Gcoenl  SUfl  is  specific&llj  denied  the  fnnctioD 
of  oocuDsnd.  Also  within  the  heedqusrters  are  the  Special  Staff, 
the  Adjutant  General’s  Office,  and  the  Superior  Military  TribunaL 

AU  four  services,  under  the  Conunanding  General,  are  assigned 
full  command  responsibility  in  tl^ir  appropriate  fields.  Tbe  Di¬ 
rector  General  of  Services  has  administrative  responsibility  for  the 
service  echel<ms,  which  operate  in  accordance  with  plans  developed 
by  higher  authority. 

The  Army 

The  Army  (Ejercito)  has  its  own  commander,  headquarters  and 
staff,  in  which  Uie  four  general  staff  sections  are  designated  E-1, 
-2,  -i,  and  -4.  Its  major  formations,  the  brigades,  are  called  Opera¬ 
tive  Units  and  are  composed  of  varying  numbers  of  battalions  of 
infantry  and  aitilleiy,  sometimes  with  a  cavalry  squadron  (gntpo) 
attached.  In  addition,  under  Army  control  are  units  of  those  serv¬ 
ices  ccmcemed  with  transport,  communications,  engineering,  and 
snpp'y*  Schools  and  branch  centers  operate  under  central  control, 
exerc  sed  through  a  headquarters  caUed  la  Brigada  de  Institutes 
Militaree — BIM  (Military  Institutes  Brigade). 

The  Navy 

The  Navy  (Armada)  has  its  headquarters  and  nsval  staff  at 
B<^ta.  Its  organization  for  operations  takes  due  account  of 
Colombia’s  1,500-mile,  two-ocean  coastline,  and  its  over  2,000  miles 
of  rivers  navigable  by  Ught  craft.  The  principal  naval  base  at 
Cartagena  contains  ship  repair  facilities,  warehouses,  and  the 
Escuela  Naval  de  Cadeteo  (Naval  Cadet  School).  Other  bases  are 
located  at  Barranquilla  and  Buenaventura,  with  analler  ones  at 
ri\er  ports  on  the  Magdaiena  and  rivers  of  the  east  and  south. 
Tliere  is  also  a  Corps  of  Marine  Infantry  (Cuerpo  de  Infanteria 
de  la  Marina),  units  of  which  ser\'e  at  the  various  bases  and  on 
river  patrol  duty. 

The  principal  ships  of  the  navy  are  destroyers  and  patrol  escorts 
(frigates).  Of  two  old  (30  years)  destroyers,  one  was,  in  early 
1961,  being  cannibalized  to  keep  the  other  in  commission.  It  is  to 
be  replaced  by  a  destroyer  on  ship  loan  from  the  United  States. 
Also  in  early  1961,  a  3,500-  ton  capacity  floating  drydock  with  sea¬ 
going  tog  was  being  provided  on  ship  loan.  There  are  two  recently 
purchased  destroyers  built  in  Sweden. 

The  Air  Force 

The  Air  Force  (Fuerza  Aerca)  headquarters,  also  in  Bogota,  con¬ 
trols  tactical  units  (fighter  bomber  and  light  bombardment),  a  trans¬ 
port  unit,  and  6  principal  and  several  minor  bases.  The  Air  Force 
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Cadet  School  end  becie  flyiisg  schod  are  near  Cali,  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Valle  dd  Canea.  There  ie  alao  an  In^teria  de  ATiaddn 
(AviaticRi  Infantry),  which  perfonna  guard  and  othw  ^hoaae- 
keeping”  dntiea. 

FOREIGN  INFLUENCE 

The  inllaence  of  foreign  troops  and  foreign  adriaers  began  daring 
Bolivar’s  wars  of  liberation.  Being  in  need  not  only  of  trained 
soldiers  to  stiffen  hia  raw  leviee  but  also  of  veterana  who  could  train 
them,  Bolivar  asked  hia  embaa^  in  London  to  reeroit  vdonteera 
from  among  the  thoiiaanda  of  idle  British  veterana  of  the  Napoleonic 
warn  Among  those  who  reqKmded,  aome  were  romanticB,  advmi- 
turars,  or  intriguers,  but  fran  the  beat  of  them  were  formed  a 
foreign  legion  composed  of  separate  Britidi,  Irish  and  Hanoverian 
units  whidi  performed  well— in  some  cases  magnificently.  Others, 
individuals,  be  mixed  into  his  own  units  as  drillsQaatars;  French, 
Italian,  and  Polish  officers  also  came;  but  the  main  strength  came 
fron  the  British  lake. 

After  independence  was  secured,  the  me  of  foreign  adviaars  seems 
to  have  diminished  maricedly,  althou^  arms  ware  legnlaiiy  par- 
chased  from  European  aouroee  and  from  the  United  States.  Frendi 
inffuence  persisted  through  the  study  of  Napoleoa’s  caaspaigna,  and 
after  German  sucoess  in  1870,  administration  for  the  German  staff 
system  begun  to  dominate  military  thinking.  Specific  knowledge 
of  missions  is  lacking.  Iliere  was  some  help  from  the  United 
Statee  in  establishing  the  Eecuela  Superior  de  Guerra  (War  Cdf- 
lege)  late  in  century,  and  a  French  Army  mission  asneted  in 
re-establuhing  the  Eecuela  Militar  de  Ckuktes  (Military  Cadet 
School)  in  1890;  the  mission  also  conducted  a  tactical  snrvqr  and 
trained  a  model  artillery  battalion. 

In  1910,  a  military  missiem  arrived  from  Chile,  already  heavily 
un^r  German  mffuence.  It  remained  nntU  1918,  and  during  the 
period,  Colombian  staff  organization  and  prooeduiee  came  more 
and  more  to  resemble  the  German  model. 

Between  the  two  world  wars,  various  European  missions  were 
employed,  among  them  Italian,  French,  Swiss,  and  German  officers 
or  ez-offioers.  A  French  mission  founded  the  Colorntnan  Air  Fmrce 
in  1921  and  trained  it  until  1924,  when  a  Swiss  missi'an  tO(A  over, 
'n'.e  Naval  Cadet  School  at  Cartagena  was  founded  with  British 
iMval  help  in  1985. 

The  first  United  States  missions  to  the  military  services  of  Cedombia 
were  established  in  1989  and  have  functioned  oontinuoady  since 
time.  They  have  been  concerned  with  '.HganizatJon  and  training 
matters  and  have  facilitated  the  attendance  of  many  offioera  at  United 
States  sm^vioe  schoob.  including  Uie  Command  and  General  Staff 


CaUoge  1bv«L  Over  the  years,  the  miMums  have  developed  mutual 
relatiooahipa  of  frieodlineas  and  cooperation. 

Colombia,  which  had  aerersd  relati<au  with  the  Azia  powers  in 
1041  and  later  proclaimed  a  state  of  belligerency,  received  limited 
Lend-Lease  aid  during  World  War  IL  In  1951,  it  responded  to 
the  United  Nations  call  for  troops  to  assist  in  repelling  the  C(nn- 
mnnist  invasion  of  So^  Korea  by  offering  an  infantry  battalion 
and  the  one  frigate  it  then  poawssed.  These  units  (the  only  South 
American  forces  offered)  vrtae  accepted  and,  after  a  ^ort  period  of 
intensive  framing  with  United  States  troops,  served  with  credit  in 
combat.  They  returned  to  Colombia  enthusiastic  about  North  Amer- 
i<um  military  methods  and  about  the  treatment  received. 

In  1952,  a  bilateral  Mntual  Assistance  Treaty  with  the  United 
States  was  ingned  and  nsnlted  in  the  arrival  of  a  Military  Assist- 
anoe  Advisory  Group  (MAAG),  the  duties  of  which  are  limited  to 
the  programming  and  provisimt  of  specified  material  aid  f  weapons 
and  equipment)  for  certain  designated  units  and  to  training  only 
in  the  use  of  such  material,  including,  on  occancn,  sending  person¬ 
nel  to  appropriate  United  States  service  schools. 

SOURCE  AND  QUALITY  OF  MANPOWER 

The  basic  source  of  military  manpower,  the  young  men  of  the 
country,  is  tapped  by  means  of  a  conscription  system  which,  though 
legally  based  on  a  theory  of  universal  obligatory  service,  amounts  in 
practice  to  a  selective  prooesa  Nonemnmissioned  officers,  all  of 
whom  are  career  soldiers,  are  chosen  from  conscripts  who  volun¬ 
teer  for  this  service  as  they  approach  the  end  of  their  active  duty. 
All  officers  except  the  relatively  few  in  the  technical  and  profes¬ 
sional  services  are  the  products  of  the  cadet  schools  and  come  exclu¬ 
sively  from  the  educated  classes.  The  initial  process  of  selection 
for  entrance  into  each  group  operates  with  considerable  success  to 
assure  the  forces  an  intake  of  the  better  qualified  among  those 
available. 

Conscription 

Under  the  present  military  service  kw,  which  dates  from  1956, 
the  period  of  military  obligation  is  30  years,  during  which  at  least 
one  period  of  active  duty  must  be  served.  The  law  is  written  so 
as  to  allow  some  flexibility  in  the  active  aeirice  period,  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  services,  by  setting  the  limit  nt  12  to  24  months. 
The  period  has  been  for  some  years  set  at  IS  monUis. 

The  opportunity  for  selectivity  inherent  in  the  disproportion 
between  the  size  of  the  total  age-class  and  the  number  actually 
accepted  for  service  enables  the  forces  to  induct  men  of  satisfactory 
or  better  physical  capabilities.  Uliteracj,  however,  does  not  estab- 
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liah  grounds  for  exemption;  therefMe,  the  illiteracy  rate  among 
conscripts  approximates  that  of  the  country  at  large,  or  orer 
40  percent. 

FraciureBcnt  of  Officers 

Officer  material  originates  almost  ezeli»ively  from  the  upper  mid* 
die  and  upper  claspre,  for  econ<»nic  and  social  reasons.  Yirtvally 
aU  of  the  line  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  pilot  dBeen  oL 
the  Air  Force  are  graduates  of  the  cadet  schools,  which  require  an 
academic  sec<Htdary  education  for  entrance.  Only  in  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  is  a  secondary  education  (usually  to  be  follmeed 
attendance  at  a  university)  either  a  social  must  or  an  economic 
possibility.  The  govemmmit  free  secondary  schocls  prqsarang  lor 
the  haeMUerato  (the  degree  reqrared  for  oniverai^  matriculation) 
are  in  a  small  minority,  tlm  private  aehcols  are  expensive  (ass 
ch.  10,  Education). 

For  entrance  to  the  Military  Cadet  School  at  Bogoti,  which 
educates  cadets  for  commissiem  in  the  Army  and  is  the  model  lor 
the  cadet  schools  of  the  other  services,  a  candidate,  besides  poHessing 
the  hachiUerato  (usually  attained  between  18  and  20  years  of  age), 
must  be  unmarried  and  of  an  ‘Mionorable  family  of  moral  status 
and  good  conduct.”  He  must  also  pass  a  physical  test  and  an 
academic  examination  of  comprehensive  scope  for  its  level  in  mathe¬ 
matics,  geography,  history,  Spanish  and  English. 

Tiie  Air  FoivC  Cadet  School,  at  Cali,  allowing  for  difference  in 
service  interests,  follows  in  essential  pattern  the  scheme  of  the 
Army’s  school.  The  Naval  Cadet  School,  at  Cartagena,  differs 
principally  in  that  it  accepts  cadets  between  the  <ge8  of  16  and  20 
and  requires  as  background  only  four  years  of  the  academic  sec¬ 
ondary  school  course  leading  to  t..ie  bnchUhrato. 

Officers  in  certain  staff  and  professional  specialties  (law,  medicine, 
v^rinary  medi-jine,  engineering,  architecture,  chemistry  and 
physics)  may  be  commissioned  second  lieutenants  or  the  equivalent 
in  the  Navy  before  attaining  their  university  degrees  by  taking  a 
military  orientation  cuui  ^  at  a  service  school.  They  must,  however, 
present  their  university  degrees  within  four  years  or  be  dropped  for 
technical  incapacity. 

ProenremeRt  of  Noncomniasioned  Officers 

Noneomraiasioned  tfficer  candidates  are  carefully  selected  from 
each  conscript  class  as  it  nears  the  end  of  its  term  of  service.  All 
must  be  volunteers,  must  be  screened  by  a  board  of  officers,  and 
must  pass  a  20-week  course  of  academic  and  practical  military  sub¬ 
jects  before  appointment  in  the  lowest  NCO  grade. 
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Attention  to  the  training  mission  occupies  a  major  portion  of  the 
effort  of  commanders  and  staff  from  the  highest  hMdquaiters  to  the 
smallest  units.  This  basic  missitm  is  well  understood  by  all,  and 
apparently  eartiest  effort  is  made  to  fulfill  it 

The  superior  direction  of  the  training  system  is  highly  cen¬ 
tralized,  and,  on  paper  at  least,  fully  standardized.  In  the  Army, 
headquarters  in  Bogota  issues  a  dire<^ive  prescribing  the  length  of 
training  and  school  courses  for  enlisted  men.  A  pre8i(f.mtial  decree 
prescribes  the  kind  and  length  of  courses  at  service  schools  required 
to  qualify  an  dficer  for  each  promotion  in  his  career. 

Brigades  prepare  their  own  training  directives,  based  <hi  the  Anny 
directive  and  elaborated  to  prescribe  in  further  detail  the  training 
process  in  their  own  areas.  Battalions  submit  plans  for  phases  of 
instructi<m  and  reports  of  progress.  Companies  submit  weekly  de¬ 
tailed  schedules  and  reports. 

The  far  smaller  Navy  and  Air  Force  maintain  more  concentrated 
training  establishments  than  the  Army,  which  is  dispersed  over  the 
whole  country.  In  i^eneral,  the  same  principles  of  direction  and 
standardization  apply. 

IndividiuU  Training  of  ConseripU 

The  26  wwks  of  recruit  training,  divided  into  two  equal  periods 
of  basic  and  advanced  instruction,  are  thoroughly  standardized 
within  each  service.  In  fact,  basic  instruction  is  markedly  similar 
in  content  in  all  three. 

After  a  wi^ek  spent  in  processing  and  preliminary  orientation  and 
indoctrination,  the  recruit  undergoes  11  weeks  of  intensive  basie 
training;  each  training  day  is  of  9  hours,  with  6  on  Saturdays  (not 
including  a  2-hour  lunch  period).  The  list  of  subjects  covered 
presents  no  features  very  different  from  those  stressed  in  u'oet 
armies. 

In  the  advancei  tirining  period,  many  of  the  basic  subjects  are 
continue^i  progrec-ively  (for  example,  physical  training,  drill,  com¬ 
bat  formations  and  mafclies),  and  some  rifle  range  practice  is  held. 
Specialist  training  receives  172  hours  of  the  618  available.  Normally, 
recruits  receive  familiarization  training  and,  where  appropriate, 
crew  drill  in  the  basic  and  supporting  weapons  of  the  battalion  to 
which  assigned,  and  those  destined  for  headquarters  and  service 
cmnpanies  begin  training  in  the  special  functions  of  such  units. 

Training  in  the  methods  and  subjects  of  instiiiction  is  held  for 
<^oer  and  noncommimi  med  instructors  at  least  one  hour  per  week¬ 
day  daring  the  basic  course  and  two  hmirs  during  the  advanced. 
Such  oiientaticm  is  prescribed  and  its  necessity  highly  emphasized 


bj  the  Annjr  dirrctive.  Meanwhile  those  recruits  who  are  illiterate 
or  barely  literate  receive  instructions  in  readin|f  and  writing. 

Individual  Instruction  of  the  ProfcasiorMl  Cadre 

The  system  of  professional  qualification  and  advancement  of  of¬ 
ficers  and  sergeants  is  completely  standardized  and  oantraliy  otm- 
trolled.  The  basic  document  governing  the  requirements  for  officers' 
prmnotions  is  a  presidential  decree  which  coven  all  UrrM  servicea. 
For  initial  prtHuotion  to  the  grade  of  sergeant  and  all  subsequent 
advancement,  the  requirements  are  laid  down  by  the  headquarters 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 

Offieera 

An  officers’  promoticm,  to  include  the  grade  of  major  (or  lieu¬ 
tenant  commander  in  the  Navy),  de{>ends  upon  his  time  in  grade  and 
his  successful  completion  of  a  course  at  a  service  school.  C^ounee 
are  progressive  in  scope  and  tactical  level  as  the  various  ranks  are 
attained.  The  Army’s  courses  are  held  at  the  various  branch  schools; 
the  Navy  and  Air  Force  3ach  have  only  one.  The  prescribed  lengths 
of  muraes  are :  from  sectmd  to  first  lientenant  (ensign  to  lieutoiant, 
junior  grade).  12  weeks;  fnnn  first  lieutenant  to  captain  (lieutaumt^ 
junior  grade  to  lieutenant),  20  weeks;  and  from  captain  to  major 
(lieutensut  to  lieutenant  commander),  12  weeks. 

All  majors,  and  a  few  capta'ms  with  superior  records  who  have 
completed  qualification  for  their  majorities,  take  the  General  Staff 
at  the  War  College,  after  passing  an  entrance  examinaticm. 
Members  of  all  services  attend  tlw  War  (Allege,  and  passing  the 
General  Staff  course  is  a  prerequisite  for  promotion  to  Ikratenant 
colonel  (commander  in  the  Navy). 

Besides  time  in  grade  and  troop,  sea  or  flying  duty,  the  grade  of 
colonel  (captain  in  the  Navy)  is  reached  by  presenting  and  onlly 
defending  a  thesis  before  a  board  of  senior  officers.  By  a  decree  of 
1960,  a  special  course  was  set  up  in  high  command,  strategy,  national 
potential  and  the  ojordination  of  governmental  problems  as  a  preiaq- 
uisite  to  entering  the  rank  of  general  officer. 

NMieouiiMioafd  OSeera 

The  original  appointment  of  second  corporals  {ceboo  sa^mdot) 
and  their  promotion  to  first  corporals  {cdboa  primerot)  is  aoomn- 
plished  in  the  brigades.  Succesrive  promotion  to  the  three  grades 
of  sergeant  (second,  vice-first,  and  first)  is  accomplished  in  a  muner 
as  stuidardized  and  centralized  as  the  system  of  advancement  of 
dfleers.  Within  a  year  of  completing  their  time  in  grade  for  pro¬ 
motion,  all  not  disqualified  by  reason  of  charactisr  or  oonduet  are 
sent  to  the  schools  of  their  own  branches  for  12-week  oourses.  In 


iddition  to  snbjeets  Mrtfnei^  to  owe  tirsos,  ;^nws 

in  •dminktrtion^  comanmiei^kms,  ii£««Mry,  snul^^uiHks, 

and  gcK^japby. 

SpecialMta 

Minor  or  “apprentice”  ^pecialiste  are  develo|)ed  tbrnigb  on*tbe-jdb 
training  in  their  own  units.  Permanent  and  better-qualified  spe¬ 
cialists  are  produced  at  the  schools  of  the  special  iMunches. 

Nary  sad  Air  Perce 

There  is  great  similarity  in  the  systems  of  schooling  and  promotion 
in  the  other  two  services  to  that  in  force  in  the  Army.  Both  sendees, 
however,  lay  rebatively  greater  stress  on  the  training  of  specialists 
in  their  appropriute  fields. 

OSeera  cf  the  PrafcactoM 

Those  oStcets  entering  the  sendee  directly  from  the  universities 
and  oxnmissitmed  in  the  appropriate  staff  branches  and  as  professors 
in  the  cadet  schools  and  War  College  are  promoted  through  attend¬ 
ing  short  courses  at  service  schools,  including  the  War  College.  They 
may  cot  rise  above  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel. 

Unit  and  Combined  Training 

In  the  Army,  small-unit  training  (squad,  platoon  and  company) 
follows  recurrent  cycles  of  13  weeks,  geared  to  the  release  to  each 
company  of  successive  increments  of  conscripts  who  have  completed 
their  individual  training.  Its  conduct  is  handicapped  by  the  de¬ 
mands  of  public  order  duty,  by  the  detail  of  men  on  garrison  special 
duty,  and  by  the  recurring  absence  of  officers  and  NCOs  at  schools. 
In  the  course  of  a  full  year,  however,  most  companies  can  attain  a 
fair  degree  of  proficiency. 

The  Ajrmy  training  directive  required  at  least  one  battalion  field 
exercise  in  1960,  to  be  preceded  in  each  battalion  by  a  command 
post  exercise  (CPX).  It  also  prescribed  the  same  for  each  biigade. 
Similar  handicaps  to  full  {>articipation  for  companies  exist,  and 
further,  unit  field  equipment  and  transportation  sufficient  for  ex¬ 
tended  field  duly  are  lacking,  as  are  funds  for  gasoline  and  main¬ 
tenance. 

RANKS,  PAY,  AND  UNIFORM 
Ranks 

Titles  of  rank  in  the  Army  and  Air  Force,  from  second  lieutenant 
to  lieutenant  generel,  parallel  those  in  most  Annies  in  both  transla¬ 
tion  and  indication  of  responsibility  and  status.  Those  in  the  Navy 
translate  differently  from  the  United  States  Navy  system,  but  the 
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itepe  in  gnuie  ari>  th«  same.  In  th«  Arinj,  there  is  co  grade  higher 
thu  that  of  lieatenrst  general,  and  that  grade  has  not  had  any 
incumbents  since  the  (^position  of  President  Rojas  Pinilia.  who  held 
it.  In  the  Air  Force,  the  highest  grade  is  brigadier  gennwl,  and 
in  the  Navy,  the  suiior  officer  is  a  rear  admiral.  In  the  Marine 
Infantry,  grades  are  identical  with  those  in  the  Army,  but  the 
highost  is  that  of  brigadier  general  (see  table  1). 

Noncommissioned  grades  show  less  COTrespocdenc*  to  th-se  car- 
rent  in  the  United  States  Anny,  coth  in  terminology  and  number. 
In  the  Air  Force,  two  separate  categories  are  speciBed:  technicai 
NCOs  atsd  command  NCOs.  Relative  rank  and  responsibility  be¬ 
tween  them  is  unclear.  Titles  of  naval  ratings  are  nnavai’able.  No 
c(»iscri{^  or  13-month  volunteers  hold  any  rank  or  rating  in  any 
service. 

Differences  in  social  origin,  education  and  tradition,  rnnforced 
by  long-continued  military  custom,  separate  officers  and  naaoaniinie- 
sioned  officers  of  the  career  service.  Each  class  knows  and  respects 
the  place,  values  and  functions  of  the  other.  The  bonds  which  unite 
them  as  professional  military  men  appear  stronger  than  the  disrup¬ 
tive  factors  of  political  partianship  which  were  at  the  roots  of  wlmt 
has  becwne  known  as  the  “violence  problem.” 

In  an  army  where  all  career  soldiers  art)  noncommismoned  officers 
and  ail  privates  are  conscripts  who  are  in  the  service  for  only 
IS  months  and  do  not  even  join  their  own  companies  for  at  least 
6  months,  conditions  are  created  which  result  in  a  considerab^ 
gulf  between  conscript,  and  regular.  Very  much  of  the  individual 
instruction  period  is  in  the  hands  of  the  N(X)s:  for  example,  physical 
training,  drill,  initial  fsmiliarizatitHi  with  weapons,  military  couit.sey 
and  introduction  into  the  regularity  and  discipline  of  barracks  lii\ 
The  standing  of  the  recruit  in  the  eyes  of  his  officers  is  largely 
established  by  the  opinions  and  reports  of  the  senior  NCOs,  as  is 
selection  from  among  the  volunteers  for  oitrance  into  the  career 
service. 

Pay 

Effective  in  April  3959,  the  services  received  their  first  pay  in¬ 
crease  since  1941.  It  resulted,  on  the  average,  in  nearly  doubling 
the  basic  monthly  pay  in  terms  of  current  Uolombian  pesos.  This 
action  by  no  means  compensated  for  the  inflation  of  values  over 
the  previous  IS  years,  but  nevertheless  was  a  substantial  morale 
factor. 

The  differential  between  the  base  pay  of  the  various  grades  is 
n(^  large,  but  since  Icmgevity  and  family  allowances  am  com¬ 
puted  on  a  percentage  basis,  “spread”  is  thereby  iiHTeasiBd  (sea 
table  2). 
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jUt  ftnt  TiKtmtctI  .V« 

8ub-OfiekU  Tfenioo  Jefe 
Sub-Oficial  Tteako  Sub- 
Jefe 

Sub-Ofieial  Tteoieo 
Prime  ro 

Sub-Oficial  Tfcnicc 
Srgundo 

8ub-06cial  T^cnieo 
Tereero 


OgUtn  • 

Chief  Techcicai  NCO 
Sub-<3iief  Techcical  NCO 

let  Techoieil  NCO 

2d  Technical  NCO 

3d  Technical  NCO 


iftt^Ogktn 

Contra-Almirante  Rear  Admiral  Rear  Admiral 

CapitAn  de  Navlo  Ship  Captain  Captain 

Capitin  de  Fragata  Frigate  Cai^ain  Commander 

CapHin  de  Corheta  Corvette  Captain  Lieutenant  Commander 

Teniente  de  Navfo  Ship  Lieutenant  Lieutenant 

Tenknte  de  Fraraia  Frigate  Lieutenant  Lieutenant,  Junior  Grade 

Teniente  de  Corbeta  Corvette  Lieutenant  Ensign 

•  Bqnlralat  onknovn. 

So’iToe:  Adapted  from  Institute  Colombiano  de  Opinion  Pdblica,  FoeforM 
ColomhMaee,  1960,  pp^  54-li3. 

Longevity  allowances  for  officers  do  not  begin  until  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  15  years  of  service,  when  an  increase  of  10  percent  of  basic 
salary  is  granted,  augmented  by  1  percent  per  year  thereafter. 
NCO  longevity  pay  ’<j  computed  on  the  same  basis,  but  begins  after 
10  years  of  service.  Family  allowances  for  both  officers  and  NCOs 
(married  or  widowers)  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  30  percent  of  base 
pay,  plus  5  percent  for  the  first  child  and  4  percent  for  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  one.  Various  other  allowances  are  paid,  including  flying 
pay  and  Navy  diving  pay. 


Rear  Admirai 
Captain 
Commander 
Lieutenant  Commander 
Lieutenant 

Lieutenant,  Junior  Grade 


Corvette  Lieutenant  Ensign 
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Pey  W|MMi* 

Teciente  GeDeral _ _ _ _ 

1.89a  00 
i,«5aoo 
i,&5aoo 
1,45a  00 
1.35a  00 

i,2saoo 
1,  isaoo 
i,ooaoo 
soaoo 

Mmyor  GeBcrml _ _ _ _ _ _ - . 

Biigkdier  Geoeral _ 

CoroDel _ 

Teuiente  Corood _  _ _ 

Mayor _ _ _ 

CapitAa . . . . . 

Teniente _ 

8ul>-Teoieate _ 

Sargeoto  Maror . . . . 

7aaoo 

Sargento  Primero _ _ _ _ _ 

7oaoo 

Sargrnto  Vieepri'nero _ _ _ _ _ 

Maoo 

Sargeoto  8eg.undo _ _ _ _ _ 

Cabo  Pnm'<*ro _ _ _ _ _ 

ooaoo 
soa  00 

Catic  S^undo _ _ 

4oaoo 

Soidado _ _ _ _ ... . . . . 

ISlOO 

•  Anaj  aud  Air  Furor  Ntfj  par  to  tiw  nao  lor  moroiatwiKaa  padao. 

»  At  Utt  free  rou.  CS.  n  oqaah  (Octotar  iMp. 

Source:  Adapted  from  InsUtuto  ColombUno  de  Opiaidn  PAbliCft.  Fmetana 
Cohmbiano*,  t9S0,  pp.  57,  58. 

Officers  and  NCOs  may  retire  on  SO  percent  of  baae  pay  aftw  15 
years,  aogmerted  by  4  percent  a  year  to  a  maximum  of  85  percent 
They  contribute  to  a  retirement  fimd  of  8  percent  of  base  pay 
daring  active  service  and  4  percent  after  retirement 

A  special  prevision  which  is  extremely  favorabl's  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  but  because  of  its  cost  operates  to  reduce  the  number  sent 
abroad  to  school,  is  that  such  personnel  are  paid  at  a  rate  of  $1.00 
per  peso  of  base  pay.  Even  though  allowances  are  paid  at  the  peso 
rate,  a  considerable  outlay  is  made  for  each  officer  sent  abroad  to 
school.  Another  special  feature  in  a  Christmas  gratuity  to  all  of 
half  a  month’s  pay. 

Adequate  data  are  not  available  from  which  to  estimate  adequacy 
of  pay  on  a  cost-of-living  basis  nor  to  compare  salaries  with  those 
of  equivalent  positioi.  in  society. 

Unifornis 

Combat,  service  and  dress  unifonns  exist,  but  details  of  style, 
quality  and  adequacy  are  not  available. 

Officers  insignia  of  rank  for  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  are 
,ite  same.  Company  officers  wear  one,  two  or  three  stars  icmgi- 
tudinally  on  the  shoulder  strap.  Field  <^oers  wear  in  the 
same  pattern,  but  with  a  bar  across  the  middle  of  tlte  strap.  Gen«als 
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iretr  a  oonTentionalissed  son  with  rays,  and  either  one  or  two  st&rs 
are  added  for  EDajor  gecMuls  and  lieutenant  gmerals.  All  insignia 
are  gilded.  The  Navy  uses  %  system  of  bands  of  gold  braid  on  the 
caffs,  similar  to  bat  with  minor  differences  from  the  insignia  of 
the  United  States  Navy. 

AWARDS  AND  DECORATIONS 

The  nine  orders  of  honor  to  which  military  men  are  eligible  all 
f(dlow  in  general  the  tisaal  Earopean  pattern  of  descending  degrees. 
The  highest  have  either  a  Grand  Collar  or  a  Grand  Cross  Ex- 
traMdinary;  all  have  the  degrees  of  Grand  Cross,  Grand  Officer, 
Commander,  Officer  and  Chevaliei-;  those  of  lesser  importance  also 
have  a  class  of  Companions.  They  are  all  entitled  Military  Orders, 
thcngh  some  may  be  awarded  to  civilians. 

The  five  types  of  medals,  which  take  precedence  after  the  orders, 
are  awarded  for  excellence  in  military  school  courses,  for  length  of 
service,  for  courageous  conduct  on  public  order  duty,  for  service  in 
the  Korean  War  and  for  wounds  received  in  international  war. 

Various  badges  are  awarded  to  distinguish  those  who  have  ex¬ 
celled  in  activities  such  as  markmanship  and  other  specialties.  There 
is  also  a  badge  for  enlisted  men  for  good  conduct  and  one  for 
wounds  received  on  public  order  duty. 

Orders  and  medals  are  worn  on  the  left,  in  tlie  usual  fashion. 
The  laige  stars  of  the  orders  are  worn  on  or  below  the  left  breast 
pocket. 

Colombians  are  intensely  medal-conscious  and  are  proud  to  wear 
their  decorations  on  all  occasions  of  dress.  Enlisted  men  are  not 
n^lected;  most  of  the  orders  are  awarded  to  enlisted  men  in  the 
degree  of  Companero. 

MILITARY  JUSTICE 

In  1958,  just  before  the  inauguration  of  the  National  Front  gov¬ 
ernment,  a  new  code  of  military  penal  justice,  which  had  not  been 
revised  or  recodified  in  many  years,  was  enacted.  The  most  sig¬ 
nificant  aspect  of  change  was  a  return  to  a  more  restrictive  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Constitutional  provision  (Art.  170)  that  courts- 
martial  and  military  tribunals  will  take  cognizance  of  offenses  re¬ 
lated  to  the  military  service  or  committed  by  military  personnel  on 
active  duty. 

In  practical  effect,  the  new  code  removes  from  military  juris¬ 
diction  many  crimes  that  fit  the  penal  code  of  the  country,  except 
under  conditions  of  war  or  a  state  of  siege.  With  certain  excep¬ 
tions  there  remain  in  the  military  code  only  provisions  relating  to 
purely  military  offenses.  With  respect  to  military  persons,  the 
principal  exceptions  are  serious  felonies  (homicide,  m';:.yhem)  and 


the  mftjOT  crinMB  afainat  the  atete  (tnason,  eq>k»a0b,  nheUkaif 
sedition,  riot,  and  oouspiracj  or  incitatkA  to  oommit  the  «u»e). 
Giiriiiana  remain  anbject  to  military  jniriadietiott  lor  crimes  of  a 
military  nature  or  affecting  the  military  loreea,  such  as  the  illega! 
bearing  of  arms,  larceny,  robbery  or  nnggling  of  military  eqmp- 
ment,  armed  attacks  cm  troops,  sabotage,  and  ilhfgtl  nse  of  tte 
oniform ;  in  time  of  war  or  state  of  siege,  moat  crimes  and  breaches 
of  order  can  be  tried  by  courts-martial. 

Hm  action  of  the  goreminent  of  the  MDitary  Jnnta  in  Urns 
reducing  the  special  pririlege  of  the  military,  in  effect  to  consider 
itself  above  the  provisi<ms  of  the  law  goveniing  the  conntry  aa  a 
whole  and  in  fact,  because  oi  the  long-ocmticued  state  of  siegs,  to 
impose  the  provisions  of  military  law  on  large  sections  of  the 
population,  is  a  measare  of  the  country’s  desire  to  reject  completely 
the  legal  provisions  which  had  over  the  3rear8  eroded  the  n<Minal 
coarse  of  justice.  It  is  the  more  remarkaUe  in  tliat  the  accretions 
to  the  military  /ticro,  as  such  special  privilege  is  traditionally 
known,  mi^t  have  been  expected  to  be  strongly  defriided  by  the 
Junta  (see  ch.  S,  Social  Values  and  Patterns  of  Living). 

In  the  Army  several  levels  of  command  have  jurisdicticn  in  first 
instance:  the  Army  commander  over  his  headquarters,  its  divisioss 
and  defxuduDcnts,  and  the  brigade  commanders;  the  brigade  com¬ 
manders  themselves  over  all  tbeir  officers  and  thoee  civilians  in  their 
respective  zones  whose  offenses  are  covered  by  the  military  code; 
battalion  commanders  over  their  soldiers  and  civilian  smplqyeee; 
and  school  cmnmundants  over  all  their  personnel,  including  students. 
Minor  offenses  against  military  regulations  are  punished  under  the 
general  powers  of  command  without  formal  trial.  Similar  levels  of 
jorisdictimi  apply  in  the  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Pobce. 

A  special  type  of  courts-martial,  called  Gmsejos  de  Ghierra  Ver- 
bales  (courts-martial  following  oral  procedure),  in  tinw  of  peace 
and  pubbc  order  tries  imly  serious  cases  of  crimes  against  the  na¬ 
tion  and  violati<ms  of  discipline  such  as  insubordination,  diai^wdi- 
ence  of  orders,  or  attacks  on  either  superiors  or  infvrwn  in  rank. 
In  time  of  war  or  state  of  siege,  the  competence  of  these  courts 
ifi  unlimited,  if  the  government  so  decrees. 

As  court  of  appeal  in  Bogoti,  the  Tribunal  Superior  Militar, 
is  presided  over  by  Um  Ctmunaading  General  of  the  Armsd  Forces 
(also  with  the  power  of  delegation)  and  composed  of  nine  civilian 
judges.  The  decisimis  of  the  Tribunal  are  reviewed  and  may  be 
modified  or  reversed  by  the  (natkmal)  Supreme  Ckmrt  of  Justioa. 

Coorte  nf  Honor 

In  cases  not  culpable  under  disciplinary  regulations  or  the  code 
of  military  justice,  but  where  nevertheless  eonduet  beKe\'^  to  affect 
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the  hoDor  of  the  officer  ootps  is  alleged,  the  commanders  of  Army 
brigades  oomspooding  lerels  of  command  in  the  Air  F(»oe, 
Nary  and  Natimial  Police  ais  aathorized  to  bring  the  inspected 
offender  before  a  Tribunal  of  Honor.  The  commander  himself  is  ez- 
cfficio  president;  he  is  saristed  by  two  (^Eusers  senkw  in  grade  and 
service  to  the  accused.  The  only  prescribed  penalty  is  dismissal 
from  the  service,  with  the  loss  of  all  pay,  rank,  honors,  and  privi- 
legee. 

Appeal  may  be  made  to  Uie  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  General 
Staff,  who  if  the  case  warrants  may  order  a  rehearing  before  a 
Superior  Tribunal  of  Hcmor  composed  of  generab  and  general 
staff  officers,  whose  decision  b  &ud. 


OTHER  MORALE  FACTORS 
Ratums 

Service  rations  appear  to  be  ample  in  quantity,  but  examination 
of  sample  menus  shows  considerable  monotony,  from  day  to  day 
and  week  to  week.  Mnch  starchy  food  b  served,  and  beans  in  sev* 
eral  forms  are  said  to  be  a  favorite  item.  Beef  b  served  almost 
daily,  as  b  some  sort  of  salad  greens.  Fish  b  usually  served  once 
a  week,  but  not  necessarily  on  Friday.  As  a  beverage,  ague  de 
panela  (water  flavored  with  unrefined  sugar)  is  in  great  demand. 
In  the  menus  seen,  it  was  served  twice  daily,  at  dinner  and  sapper. 
Despite  the  repetition  of  similar  foods,  similarly  prepared,  observers 
agree  that  in  the  case  of  most  conscripts,  the  meab  are  probably 
better  than  the  diet  they  had  before  entering  the  service. 


Amenities 

At  most  permanent  posts  there  are  well -constructed  officers  and 
NCO  clubs.  Pleasant  rooms,  excellent  messes  and  bars,  and  facili¬ 
ties  for  sports,  including  usually  swimming  pools  and  sometimes  a 
golf  course,  provide  the  social  center  for  each  of  these  groups.  The 
Armed  Forces  Officers  Club  at  Bogota  ranks  among  the  best  of  the 
private  clubs  of  the  capital.  Jjow-cost  commissaries  and  exchanges 
are  also  provided. 

The  conscript  is  not  entirely  neglected.  His  Col$15  (U.S.$2.25) 
a  month,  termed  a  gratuity  rather  than  pay,  is  hardly  enough  for 
pocket  money,  but  he  is  required  U>  spend  nothing.  Laundry,  clean¬ 
ing  of  uniforms,  haircuts  and  toilet  articles  are  provided;  moving 
pictures  and  radio  are  free;  sports  are  encouraged  and  equipment 
furnished,  including  swimming  pools. 

RelifioB 

The  Catholic  chaplaincy  b  active  in  the  services.  One  of  the 
bishops  b  designated  Military  Vicar  to  the  Services,  with  the 


aiiliUry  nnk  and  paj  of  a  hrigadiet'  geoml.  Pricsta  join  the 
chaplaincy  as  ‘^Profai^oaala’’  and  an  entitled  Rererend  Officers. 
They  achien  regular  promotion  like  otlMT  profeenonals,  through 
recurroit  military  orieuiation  coursee.  Chaplains  ue  always  arail* 
able  at  poets  and  participate  in  the  training  schedule  by  in^ira' 
tiooal  talks  on  religious.  mOTsl,  and  patriotic  subjects. 

Other 

In  gennal,  relations  with  adjacent  cirilian  communitiee  an  good. 
Meet  married  dBoers  and  married  NCOa  live  off-post,  and  each 
gixmp  in  its  own  class  mixes  with  the  populatim  and  joins  social 
actiyities.  CMBcers’  clubs  often  offer  membership  to  dsihans  of  the 
community. 
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By  Order  of  the  Secrrtary  of  the  Army : 


EARLE  G.  WHEELER, 

United  Statet  Amy, 

Official:  Chief  of  Staff. 

J.  C.  LAMBERT, 

Major  General^  United  Statee  Army., 

The  Adjutant  General. 
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